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AUDITOR'S  OFFICE, 
Richmond,  November  28, 1872. 

To  Sis  Exe^Uney  G.  C.  WalkbiI, 

Oovernorof  Virginia: 

Sib: 

I  beg  leave  to  hand  herewith  statements  numbered  1, 2,  and  8,  showing  the  receipts 

and  disbursements  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  80th  September  last,  and 

the  state  of  the  treasury  on  that  day. 

It  was  made  my  duty,  under  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, approved  the  18th  March,  1872,  in  conjunction  with  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  second  auditor,  and  the  treasurer,  to  revise  the  laws  for  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes,  both  for  state  and  county  purposes,  and  to  make  report  to  the  general 
assembly  at  the  commencement  of  its  next  session.  This  report  will  embody  the  views  I 
entertain  upon  many  subjects  of  taxation,  and  supercede  the  necessity  of  indicating,  in 
this  letter,  any  changes  in  the  revenue  laws,  many  provisions  of  which  are  exceedingly 
defective,  and  require  careful  revision  by  the  legislature. 

I  have  also  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  present  to  the  general  assembly,  state- 
ments showing  the  valuations  of  land  under  the  several  acts  of  assembly,  which  authorize 
reassessments,  as  soon  as  full  returns  shall  be  received  from  the  township  assessors,  to- 
gether with  statements  showing  the  valuations  of  peraonal  property  and  other  subjects 
for  the  year  1872. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  oVt  servant, 

WM.  P.  TAYLOR, 
Auditor  Public  Accounts, 
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isTo.  1. 

SUdement  Aowmg  the  ammmt  ofree&ipU  mth  which  tiie  ireaiurer  %$  eharg$i  on  ih» 
hooks  of  ihu  qfics  from  the  lit  of  Oetoler,  1871,  to  the  30^A  September,  1872, 
tfiuhuioey  derived  from  the  following  eoureee: 


Taxes  returned  on  CommiflfiioDer's  and  Aaaeuor's 
Books,  and  Taxes  on  Licenses : 
On  taxes  of  1872,      .... 
On  taxes  of  1871,      .... 
On  Ifay  license  taxes  of  1871,     - 
On  taxes  of  1870,      .... 
On  capitation  taxes  of  1870, 
On  May  license  taxes  of  1870,     - 
On  taxes  of  1869,      .... 
On  capitation  taxes  of  1869, 

On  taxes  of  1868,      .... 
On  capitation  taxes  of  1868, 
On  May  license  taxes,  1868, 

On  taxes  of  1867,      .... 
On  land,  property,  and  capitation  taxes  of  1867  and  1868, 

on  Judgment,         .... 
On  taxes  of  1866,      .... 
On  taxes  of  1866  and  May  licenses  of  1667, 
On  land,  property,  and  capitation  taxes  of  1865  and  1866, 

on  Judgment,         .... 

Collateral  inheritance  tax. 
Taxes  received  from  bankmpta, 

From  J.  Price  of  Prince  Edward,  for  tax  imposed  as 
stage  owner  for  1872, 

Tax  on  Law  Process,  Wills,  Deeds,  dtc. : 

Comity  conrt  clerks, 

Circuit  court  clerks, 

Coxmty  and  circuit  court  clerks  blended, 

Hustings  court  clerks, 

Chancery  court  clerk, 

District  court  clerks. 

Court  of  appeals  clerks, 


206,762  61 

1,446,289  98 

19,791  86 

181,762  61 

17,694  67 

2,161  19 

6,822  25 

147  04 

16,997  65 

29  97 

100  00 

66  68 

490  00 
250  00 
100  00 

25  00 

1,848,471  40 

857  08 

89  42 

5  10 


14,450  06 
1,674  94 

807  25 
8,284  78 
3,076  90 
1,228  91 

609  95 


1,848,928  00 


30,186  44 
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Tax  on  Notarial  Seals : 
trom  notaries  public  on  account  of  such  tax,  -  -  8,576  02 

Tax  on  State  Seals: 
For  tax  on  state  seals  from  the  1st  September,  1870,  to 
the  Ist  September,  1871,  -  -  -  -  742  90 

Fees  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth : 
For  tees  from  the  Ist  September,  1870,  to  the  Ist  Septem- 
ber, 1871,  ....  -  1,197  10 

Tax  on  Railroad  Companies : 
From  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  railroad  com- 
pany for  tax  on  real  and  personal  property  for  1870,    -  21,068  23 
From  the  Alexandria  canal,  railroad,  and  bridge  company 

for  tax  on  real  and  personal  property  for  1872,  -  81  87 

From  the  Alexandria  canal,  railroad,  and  bridge  company 

for  tax  on  net  earnings  for  year  ending  Ist  February, , 

1872,  -  -  -  -  15  46 

From  the  Clover  Hill  railroad  company  for  tax  on  net 

earnings  for  the  year  1872,       -  -  -  48  23 

From  the  CloTer  Hill  railroad  company  for  tax  on  real 

and  personal  property  for  1872,  -  -  525  00 

From  the  Piedmont  railroad  company  for  tax  on  real  and 

personal  property  for  1872,      -  -  -  260  00 

From  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  company  for  tax  on  real 

and  personal  property  for  1871,  -  -  2,161  00 

From  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  company  for  tax  on 

their  net  earnings  for  1870,      -  -  -  298  04 

From  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  company  for  tax  on  real 

and  personal  property  for  1872,  -  2,188  46 

From  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  company  for  tax  on 

gross  earnings  for  year  ending  1st  February,  1872,       -  624  45 

From  the  Washington  and  Ohio  railroad  company  for  tax 

on  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1871,  -  1,441  55 

From  the  Washington  and  Ohio  railroad  company  for  tax 

on  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1871,  -  1,468  05 

From  the  Winchester  and  Potomac  railroad  company  for 

tax  on  gross  earnings  from  1st  June,  1869,  to  1st  March, 

1872,  -  -  -  -  319  41 

From  the  Winchester  and  Strasbnrg  railroad  company  for 

tax  on  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1871,    -  575  00 

From  the  Winchester  and  Strasburg  railroad  company  for 

tax  on  real  and  personal  property  for  the  year  1872,    -  575  00 


Tax  on  Interest,  Dividends  and  Capital : 
From  the  second  auditor,  for  tax  on  interest  retained 

1870-71, 1815  86 ;  1871-72,  10,840  94,      -  -  11,156  29 

From  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  railroad  com- 
pany on  account  of  tax  on  interest,  -  -  10,489  46 


31,594  74 
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3,286  59 

8.559  42 

1.900  82 

854  87 

500  00 

840  00 

649  85 

1,495  00 

168  00 

86  75 

82  08 

250  00 

8  58 

495  00 

1,000  00 

1,926  41 

500  00 

500  00 

From  the  Orange,  Alexandria  and  Manassas  railroad  com- 
pany, -  -  .  -  . 

From  the  Richmond  and  Danville  railroad  company  for 
tax  on  interest,       -  _  .  . 

From  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  rail- 
road company  for  tax  on  interest, 

From  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  railroad  company  for  tax 
on  interest,  .... 

From  the  bank  of  Fredericksburg  for  tax  on  shares, 

From  the  bank  of  Lexington  do., 

From  the  Charlottesville  National  bank  do.. 

From  the  Citizens  savings  bank,  Petersburg,    do.. 

From  the  Commercial  savings  bank    .  do., 

From  the  Farmers  bank  of  Nansemond  do., 

From  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  bank  of  Charlottesville 
for  tax  on  shares, 

From  the  Farmers  National  bank,  Salem,  for  tax  on  shares. 

From  the  Franklin  bank  of  Lynchburg  do.. 

From  the  First  National  bank,  Harrisonburg,    do., 

From  the  First  National  bank,  Lynchburg,       do., 

From  the  First  National  bank,  Richmond,        do.. 

From  the  First  National  bank,  Staunton,         do., 

From  the  Loudoun  National  bank,  do., 

From  the  Lynchburg  banking  and  insurance  company  for 
tax  on  shares,        -  -  -  -  800  00 

From  the  Lynchburg  insurance  and  banking  company  for 
tax  on  net  income  to  Ist  January,  1872,     -  -  765  06 

From  the  Lynchburg  National  bank  for  tax  on  shares,     -  500  00 

From  the  Merchants  and  mechanics  banking  and  insurance 
company,  Richmond,  for  tax  on  shares,  -  800  63 

From  the  Merchants  and  planters  savings  bank  of  Rich- 
mond for  tax  on  shares,  -  818  25 

From  the  Mutual  building  fund  and  dollar  savings  bank, 
Richmond,  for  tax  on  shares,   - 

From  the  National  Valley  bank  for  tax  on  shares. 

From  the  Planters  bank,  Farmville,  do.. 

From  the  Planters  National  bank,  Danville,        do.. 

From  the  Planters  National  bank,  Richmond,   do., 

From  the  People's  savings  bank  of  Lynchburg  do., 

From  the  Richmond  banking  and  insurance  company  for 
tax  on  shares,        -  -  -  . 

From  the  Savings  bank  of  Lynchburg  for  tax  on  shares, 

From  the  State  bank  of  Virginia,  Richmond,    do.. 

From  the  Shenandoah  county  bank  do., 

From  the  Union  bank  of  Richmond  do.. 

Tax  on  Insurance  Companies  : 
From  agents  of  such  companies  for  tax  on  premiums  re- 
ceived, -  -  -  -  4,787  08 


425  99 

500  00 

245  00 

500  00 

1,500  00 

1,146  50 

875  04 

122  40 

1,250  50 

5  25 

1,877  69 

49,228  88 
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From  agents  on  accoant  of  lioense  tax, 

From  Virginia  fire  and  marine  insurance  company  for  tax 

on  capital  and  income  for  1871, 
From  Merchants  and  mechanics  insurance  company  of 

Virginia  for  tax  on  income  to  1st  January,  1872, 
From  Virginia  home  insurance  company  of  Richmond  f6r 

tax  on  income  for  1871,  ... 

From  Piedmont  and  Arlington  life  insurance  company  for 

tax  on  capital  for  1869,  -  -        600  00 

From  Piedmont  and  Arlington  life  insurance 

company  for  tax  on  capital  and  dividends 

for  1870,  -  -  -      1,098  50 

From  Piedmont  and  Arlington  life  insurance 

company  for  tax  on  capital  and  dividends 

for  1871,  -  -  .         926  61 

Tax  on  Oysters ; 

On  account  of  tax  on  oysters,  collected  by  districl  inspec- 
tors,   -  -  .  -  - 

Oyster  Fund : 
For  charter  of  boat  W.  F.  Taylor  in  July, 

Tax  on  Express  Companies : 

From  Adams  express  company  for  tax  on  net  earnings  to 
February  1871,  |8  88 ;  tax  on  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty for  1871, 151  66,  . 

From  Southern  express  company  for  tax  on  real  and  per- 
sonal property  for  1871, 

Register's  Fees : 

On  account  of  the  fees  of  the  register's  office  for  one  year 
the  1st  April,  1872, 

Weighmastor  of  Live  Stock : 
For  commonwealth's  portion  of  fees  for  weighing  live 
stock  from  the  1st  April,  1871,  to  the  1st  Joly,  1872, 
viz :  6,868  caUle,  weighing  6,426,666  pounds ;  8,686 
sheep,  weighing  821,626  pounds ;  6,588  hogs,  weighing 
917,578  pounds,     -  -  .  , 

Weights  and  Measures : 

From  the  sale  of  7,265  pounds  of  old  weighte. 
From  the  sale  of  weights  to  Chesterfield  county. 

Printed  Records : 
From  clerks  of  the  court  of  appeals. 


8,000  00 

826  00 

27  19 

95  00 


2,620  11 


16,355  88 

46,964  04 

25  00 


69  98 
82  90 


92  88 


866  79 


145  80 
150  00 


780  71 


295  80 


1,964  16 
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kents: 
For 'three  quarters  rent  of  the  public  warehouse  property 

to  the  8th  May,  1872,  -  -  -  1,962  76 

For  two  years  rent  of  a  portion  of  the  armory  property 

to  the  Ist  July,  1872,  $8,000,  and  interest  |186  00,       -  8,186  00 


5,087  76 


Penitentiary : 
From  George  F.  Strother,  superintendent,  on  account  of 
the  hire  of  convicts,  -  -  -  19,138  27 

Coste : 
From  the  sergeant  of  Danville  and  others  on  account  of 
costs,  -  -  -  -  -  163  64 

Interest  on  Deposits  in  Bank : 

From  the  state  deposit  banks  for  interest  on  deposits 
therein,  ....  56,628  09 

Sale  of  Sundries : 

From  the  superintendent  of  public  printing  for  paper  fur- 
nished to  reprint  8d  and  4th  Orattan's  Reports,  -  726  58 

From  the  superintendent  of  public  buildings  for  sale  of 
old  bricks  at  the  armory,  ...  200  76 


926  83 


Refunded : 
From  Jas.  D.  Jones  and  others,  refunding  over-payments 

to  them,  to  the  credit  of  "  commissioners  and  assessors,"  60  00 

From  A.  B.  Cochran  and  another,  refunding  over-payments 

to  them,  to  the  credit  of  "general  assembly,"  -  120  00 

From  Norfolk  Virginian,  refunding  over-payment  to  it 

to  the  credit  of  "  contingent  fund,"  -  -  7  87 


187  87 


Delinquent  Taxes  : 
In  payment  of  tax  after  having  been  returned  delinquent,  76 

Delinquent  Capitation  Tax : 
In  payment  of  tax  after  having  been  returned  delinquent,  1  50 

Redemption  of  Lands : 
From  J.  F.  Qordon  and  others  for  the  redemption  of  their 
lands  heretofore  returned  delinquent  for  non-payment 
of  taxes,  -  -     ■  -  -  1,645  00 

Board  of  Public  Works : 
From  John  C.  Davis,  cashier  of  the  Planters  National 
bank,  on  account  of  the  amount  realized  by  him  for  the 
sale  of  1,154  shares  of  the  first  preferred  capital  stock 
of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  railroad  company,         -  13,692  98 

2 
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Internal  ImproTement  Fand : 

For  one  year's  interest  to  the  Ist  January,  1872,  from  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  railroad  company,  on  loan  from 
the  commonwealth,  -  -    42,000  00 

On  dividend  on  stock  in  the  Roanoke  naviga- 
tion company,        -  -  -         400  00 

On  dividends  on  125  shares  of  stock  in  the 
Upper  Appomattox  company,  -  -         587  50 

Literary  Fund  : 
From  commonwealth's  fines,        -  -      2,518  77 

From  sale  of  waste  and  unappropriated  land,         284  25 


42,987  50 


2,748  02 

59,428  50 


12,174,291  34 


WM.  F.  TAYLOR, 
Auditor  Pttbiie  Aeemnii. 


Aoditob's  Office,  Siehmond^  Ta.,  15th  November,  1872. 
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Statement  showing  the  amount  of  toarrants  draum  vpon  the  treamry  from  the  let 
OctoieTj  1871,  to  the  SOth  September,  1872,  inchmve,  and  charged  upon  the 
foUowing fundiy  to- wit: 


InteroBt  on  State  Bonds,  Guaranteed  Bonds,  Stock 
of  the  Old  James  Biver  Company  and  Dawson 
Fund : 

To  Asa  Bogers,  second  auditor,  to  pay  interest  on,  in  cur- 
rency, 1563,810  00  in  coupons,  $23,180  00,  -         586,940  00 

To  J.  H.  Goodloe,  treasurer  of  Nelson  county,  on  account 
of  interest  due  from  the  Dawson  fund  from  the  1st  Jan- 
uary,  1865,  to  1st  January,  1872,  inclusive,  under  act  of 
18th  January,  1872,  -  -  -  4,992  82 

To  A.  J.  Parish,  treasurer  of  Albemarle  county,  on  ac- 
count of  interest  due  from  the  Dawson  fund  from  the 
1st  January,  1865,  to  Ist  January,  1872,  inclusiye,  un- 
der act  of  18th  January,  1872,  -  -  2,676  0 

To  same  for  interest  to  the  Ist  July,  1872,      -  -  669  00 


695,277  82 


Interest  on  Temporary  Loans : 
To  sundry  collectors  of  taxes  for  interest  on  advance  pay- 
ments, which  they  were  invited  to  make,    -  -  1,177  76 

Expense  of  Funding  Public  Debt: 
For  engraving,  120,060  17;  lithographing,  $1,225  00;  clerk, 
hire,  $2,169  98 ;  watchmen,  $660  00 ;  books  and  station- 
ery, $165  55  ;  expresses,  $72  45  ;  and  sundry  other  ex- 
penses in  funding  the  public  debt,  $725  92,  -  25,039  07 

Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  : 
For  appropriation  to,  for  the  year  1871-72,  -  -  40,000  00 

Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum : 

For  balance  for  extension  of  the  building,  under  act  of 

14th  March,  1871,  chapter  120,  -    10,000  00 

For  appropriation  for  annual  support  for  the 

year  1871-72,        -  -  -    60,000  00 

On  account  of  the  appropriation  of  $20,000, 

under  act  of  6th  March,  1872,  chapter  141, 

for  heating  the  building,  -  -    15,500  00 
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Western  Lunatic  Asylum : 
For  appropriation  to,  for  the  year  1871-72,  -    00,000  00 

Central  Lunatic  Asylum : 
For  appropriation  to,  for  the  year  1871-72,  -    46,000  00 

Expenses  of  Lunatics : 
For  expenses  attending  the  confinement  of  lu- 
natics in  county  and  corporation  jails,        -      7,594  65 

198,094  65 

Richmond  Medical  College : 
For  appropriation  to,  for  the  year  1871-'82,  -  -  1,500  00 

University  of  Virginia: 
On  account  of  appropriation  to,  for  the  year  1871-72, 

14,780  00 
Interest  on  University  Bonds : 

For  interest  on  bonds  issued,  paid  from  appro- 
priation to  the  University,        -  -         225  00 

14,955  00 

Vaccine  Agent : 
For  appropriation  to,  for  the  year  1871-72,  -  •  500  00 

Pensions : 
In  payment  for  allowances  to  pensioners,       -  -  384  00 

Artificial  Limbs : 

To  James  £.  Hanger,  for  funiishing  105  artificial  limbs, 
at  $60,  ...     6,800  00 

To  Dr.  H.  L.  Thomas  for  examining  116  arti- 
ficial limbs,  at  |2,  .  -        282  00 

To  I>r.  F.  B.  Watkins  for  services  as  a  member 
of  the  board  appointed  by  act  of  29th  Jan- 
uary, 1867,  under  act  of  26th  March,  1872, 
chapter  868,      .      -  -  -        560  00 

To  sundry  persons  for  commutation  for  132 
artificial  limbs,  at  |60,  -  -     7,920  00 

To  Samuel  Taylor,  secretary,  $74;  postage 
stamps,  $19  98;  printing,  |32  28,  .        126  21 


15,138  21 


Removal  of  Soldiers'  Remains : 
For  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  Virgmia  soldiers  from 
Arlington  to  Hollywood  cemetery,  $500,  and  ft-om  Get- 
tysburg to  the  same  place,  $1,000,  -  1,500  00 


272,071  86 


Military  Contingent  Fund : 
For  expenses  of  members  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  mili- 
tary institute  for  attendance  at  meetings,  $826  17 ;  transporting  arms, 
$72  80 ;  expenses  of  inspecting,  $35  46 ;  advertising,  $7  00,  -  941  43 
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Officers  of  Militia : 
For  salary  of  the  adjutant  general  for  six  months  to  the  Slst  August, 
1872,  1995  46 ;  for  amount  paid  for  arrears  of  salary,  under  act  of 
22d  March,  1872,  chapter  275,  $816  08 ;  and  amount  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent ftmd  prior  to  the  passage  of  that  act,  $600, 


2,411  53 


General  Assembly  : 
For  per  diem  and  mUeage  of  the  members  of  the  senate  and  the  house  of 
delegates ;  pay  of  the  assistant  clerks  of  the  two  houses,  clerks  of  com- 
mittees, sergeants,  doorkeepers,  pages,  porters,  printing,  stationery, 
&«.,  &c. ;  the  9alari0t  of  the  clerks  of  the  senate  and  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, being  charged  to  officers  of  government, 


168,447  63 


Officers  of  Government  : 
For  salaries  to  the  governor  and  his  aid ;  the  Judges  of  the  several  courts 
and  their  mUeage ;  the  attorney  general ;  the  treasurer,  auditor  of  pub- 
lic accounts,  and  second  auditor,  and  their  clerks ;  the  register  of  the 
land  office ;  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  assistant  secretary  and 
copying  clerk ;  the  clerk  of  the  senate ;  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  del- 
egates ;  the  clerks  of  the  court  of  appeals ;  the  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  of  public  buildings,  of  hot  water  apparatus,  and  of  pub- 
lic printing ;  the  attorneys  of  Richmond  circuit  and  hustings  courts ; 
the  attorney  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  city  of  Richmond ;  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  public  works ;  the  porter  to  the  basement  officers. 

Criminal  Charges  : 

For  expense  in  arrestmg ;  support  of  prisoners  confined  in  county  and 
corporation  jails ;  attendance  of  witnesses ;  guarding  jails;  pay  of  Ju* 
rors,  &c.,  -  -  -  -        140,086  30 

Penitentiary  Officers'  Salaries  : 

For  the  salaries  of  the  superintendent,  assistant  keep- 
ers, clerk  and  surgeon,  and  allowance  to  the  direc- 
tors, -  -  -       9,464  76 

Penitentiary  House  Expenses : 
For  supplies  furnished  for  support  of  con- 
victs, -  -  -     16,887  43 

Penitentiary  Criminal  Charges : 
For  expenses  incurred  in  conveying  convicts 
to  the  institution,  -  -     10,661  87 

Penitentiary  Interior  Guard : 
For  the  pay  of  the  interior  guard  at  the  peni- 
tentiary, -  -  -       4,320  00 


Penitentiary  Exterior  Guard  : 
For  the  pay  of  the  exterior  guard  at  the  peni- 


206,680  66 
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tentiary  from   Ist  April   to  1st  October, 
1872,  -  -       7,110  00 

And  for  pay  of  the  same  from  Ist 
October,  1871,  to  Slst  March, 
1872,  from  the  contingent  fund,       7,155  00 


Penitentiary : 
For  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  82,000  00 


14,265  00 

86,080  05 


226,174  35 


Contingent  Expenses  of  Courts : 

For  services  of  attorneys  for  the  commonwealth,  clerks,  sheriffs,  crier 
and  tipstaffs  of  the  court  of  appeals,  lights,  books,  and  stationery,  clean- 
ing courthouses  and  fees  of  attorneys,  -  -  -  38,138  90 

Civil  Prosecutions: 
To  sundry  persons  for  serving  notices,  |38  20 ;  fees  of  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, $559  60 ;  commissions  of  the  sheriff  of  Richmond  city  on  sundry 
executions,  $1,820  15;  copies  and  fees,  $110  21;  advertising,  $87  25; 
commmissions  on  sale  of  property  in  case  of  commonwealth  vs.  Huff- 
man, late  sheriff  of  Henrico,  $111  75,  -  -  -  2,727  16 

Township  Assessors  and  Commissioners  of  the  Revenue : 
For  taking  lists  of  taxable  property  and  subjects,  lists  of  licenses,  and 
postage,    -.--..  45,628  72 

Reassessment  of  Lands : 
To  assessors  of  Hanover  and  Roanoke  counties,  -   '  -  222  00 

Printed  Records : 
For  printing  records  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  of  district  courts,         -  10,173  44 

Public  Printing : 
For  the  purchase  of  paper,  cost  of  printing,  binding,  freight,  drayage,  in- 
surance, room  rent,  porter,  advertising,  du!.,  $28,817  58,  less  $8,732  81 
transferred  to  Grattan's  Reports,  and  $32  28  to  <<  Artificial  limbs." 
17*  Since  the  1st  October,  1872,  $1,202  10  of  this  expenditure  has 
been  refunded  by  the  board  of  education  for  printing  done  for  it,        -  25,052  49 

Grattan's  Reports: 
For  reprinting  and  binding  5th  and  6th  volumes  of  Grattan's  Reports,  un- 
der act  of  21st  January,  1867,       ....  4,190  72 
For  printing  21st  volume  of  these  reports,           -                   -                   -  3,732  81 

Reporter  to  the  Court  of  Appeals : 
For  allowance  to  the  reporter,  $1,474  85,  and  transferred  from  "  Officers 
of  government,"  $124  80,  -  -  -  -  1,599  65 

Expenses  of  Registration : 
For  registering  births  and  deaths,  and  marriages,  -  -  3,721  32 
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Contingent  Fund : 
For  sundry  expenses  by  order  of  the  executive,  $26,004  33,  less  $7,156  00, 
transferred  to  the  exterior  guard  of  the  penitentiary  ancT  $600  to  offi- 
cers of  militia.  .....  18,249  8S 

Oyster  Fund : 
For  general  expenses  attending  the  collection  of  tax  on  oysters,  29,202  09 

Repairs  of  the  State  Capitol :  « 

For  sundry  repairs  under  act  of  26th  March,  1872,  chapter  842,  -  11,491  02 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Auditor  Public  Accounts : 

To  Richmond  post  office  for  stamps  and  letter  box,  $1,691  60 ;  stationery, 
$256  88;  rearranging  presses,  $45;  window  shades,  $35,  and  other 
miscellaneous  charges,  $114  44,      -  -  -  -  2,141  82 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Second  Auditor : 
To  Richmond  post  office  for  stamps  and  letter  box,  $12  26 ;  stationery, 
$44  05;  carpeting,  $156  81;   printing,  $32,  and  other  miscellaueous 
neous  charges,  $47  89,  -  -  -  -  292  50 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer : 
To  Richmond  post  office  for  stamps  and  letter  box,  $65  25 ;  stationery, 
$110  30 ;  office  stamps,  $84  50 ;  carpeting,  $248  57 ;  and  other  miscella- 
neous charges,  $58  69,  ....  517  81 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Register  of  the  Land  Of- 
fice : 
For  stationery,  -  ^  -  -  -  88  88 

General  Appropriation : 

For  the  relief  of  Madison  Allen,  under  act  of  1st  Febru- 
ary, 1872,  chapter  56,  -  -  -  464  00 

For  the  relief  of  Caroline  Lindsay,  under  act  of  14th  Febru- 
ary, 1872,  chapter  96,  -  -  -  184  00 

For  the  relief  of  Thomas  Jennings,  under  act  of  15th  March, 
1872,  chapter  211,      -  -  -  -  208  84 

For  title  relief  of  Ruth  Clendenning,  under  act  of  18th 
March,  1872,  chapter  216,         -  -  -  60  80 

For  the  relief  of  Sycamore  church,  under  act  of  20th 
March,  1872,  chapter  241,        -  -  -  800  00 

For  the  relief  of  Frederick  Griffith,  under  act  of  21st 
February,  1872,  chapter  109,   -  -  -  41  50 

For  the  relief  of  James  W.  Andrews  6l  Co.,  under  act 
of  26th  March,  1872,  chapter  360,  -  -  842  08 

For  the  relief  of  W.  R.  Vaughan  ^d  W.  T.  Smith,  under 
act  of  21st  March,  1872,  chapter  249,  -  -  85  00 

To  J.  C  Taylor,  attorney  general,  for  attendance  in  com- 
monwealth's cases  m  United  States  court,  -  -  500  00 
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!ro  Richmond  Enquirer  and  other  papers  for  advertising 
sales  of  pnblic  property,  -  .  - 

To  W,  Goddin  and  others  for  examining  firmory  property, 
To  messenger  in  the  oflSce  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts, 
To  sundry  persons  for  erroneous  assessments  of  property, 

To  L.  A.  Crenshaw  for  measuring  and  estimating  old  bricks 
at  the  armory,       .  -  .  . 

Attorney  General's  OflSce : 
For  rent  of  office  from  1st  November,  1871,  to  1st  November,  1872, 

Boundary  Lines : 

To  D.  C.  DeJamette  on  account  120  days  services,  going  to  England  as 
commissioner,  appointed  by  the  executive  under  act  of  4th  February, 
1871,    -  ...  -  1,200  00 

To  Henry  A.  Wise  on  account  of  per  diem  and  expenses 
as  commissioner,   -  .  .  .  1.400  75 

To  William  Watts  on  account  of  per  diem  and  expenses  as 
commissioner  to  the  8th  June,  -  -  845  00 

For  a  leathern  bag,  -  -  -  -  6  75 


568  75 

100  00 

936  30 

2,121  19 

5  00 

6,851  41 

572,    . 

400  00 

3,452  60 


Jefferson  and  Berkeley  Counties : 
To  Andrew  Hunter  $500,  and  R.  B.  Curtis  f500,  for  services  in  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  as  counsel  for  the  state  of  Virginia  vs.  the 
state  of  West  Virginia,  in  asserting  the  rights  of  Virginia  to  Jurisdiction 
over  said  counties^       .....  1,000  00 

Preservation  of  Historical  Papers : 

To  William  P.  Palmer  and  another  for  services  to  26th  August,  1872,  in 
arranging  historical  papers,  under  act  of  7th  February,  1872,  chapter 
75,  -  -  *  -  -  -  867  10 

Fish  Culture : 
To  Asa  Wall  and  W.  B.  Ball,  commissioners,  for  per  diem  and  expenses,  775  88 

For  expenses  in  purchasing  and  distribution  of  fish,  -  -  ^300  00 

Weights  and  Measures : 
For  twenty  sets  of  weights  and  measures  at  |1  50,  -  .  8,000  00 

Board  of  Public  Works : 
For  attendance  of  Dr.  Graham  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
James  river  and  Kanawha  company,  $66  40 ;  chairs,  $10  00 ;  postage 
stamps,  dx^.,  $85  00 ;  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  for  amount 
reallKed  by  John  C.  Davis,  cashier  of  the  Planters  bank,  from  the  sale 
of  1,154  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati 
railroad  company,  by  order  of  the  board,  $18,692  98,        -  -  18,804  38 
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Literary  Fund  : 

To  Asa  Rogers,  second  auditor,  for  free  school  purpotmB  for  1870-71  and 

72,  -----  -         286,944  2« 

Warrants  on  Account : 
To  collectors  of  taxes  for  over-payments  by  them  and  for  delinquents  re- 
turned after  settlement — 
On  land  and  property  taxes  of  1865, 
On  capiUUon  taxes  of  1866, 
On  land  and  property  taxes  of  1866. 
On  land  and  property  taxes  of  1867, 
On  capitation  taxes  of  1867, 
On  May  licenses  of  1868, 
On  land  and  property  taxes  of  1868, 
On  capitotion  taxes  of  1868, 
On  capitation  taxes  of  1869, 
On  land  and  property  taxes  of  1869, 
On  November  license  taxes  of  1869, 
On  land  and  property  taxes  of  1870, 
On  May  license  taxes  ef  1870, 
On  capitation  taxes  of  1870, 
On  revenue  of  1871,       - 
On  law  process, 

On  redemption  of  land, 

^  86,468  46 

Collectors  Commissions : 
For  commissions  to  appointees  for  collecting  taxes,  -  -  4,474  46 

Pnblic  Guard : 
For  the  relief  of  E.  S.  Qay,  late  captain  of  the  public  guard,  under  act 
of  22d  December,  1871,  chapter  71,  -  -  -  100^0 

»2,146,276  67 

WM.  F.  TAYLOR, 
Audiiifr  Fuhiie  Ammtt, 

Ai7DiTOB*B  Officb,  lUchmond,  Fa.,  23d  November,  1872. 
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687  95 

1,224  00 

8,886  91 
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No. 
STATE  OF  THE  TREASURY— 


1871. 

October       1.  To  balance  against  the  tileasurer  per  laRt  annual  report,  -  1,069,988  82 

81.  To  receipts  in  October,  1871,          -                   -  -  651,096  67 

November  80.  To  receipts  in  November,  1871,     -                   -  -  118,268  49 

December  81.  To  receipU  in  December,  1871,     -                  -  -  528,861  75 

$2,858,200  1^ 


1872. 

January       1.  To  balance,                 ....  1,816,492  08 

81.  To  receipts  in  January,  1872,        -                  -                  -  107,117  58 

February  28.  To  receipts  in  February,  1872,      -                                     -  51,864  94 
March       81.  To  receipts  in  March,  1872,  of  which  were  in 

coupons,                  -                   -                   .     16,782  00  286,256  40 

$16,782  00  $2,211,719  96 


April            1.  To  balance,                  -                   -  -     16,782  00     1,688,478  08 

29.  To  receipts  in  April,  1872,  of  which  were  in 

coupons,                  -                   -  -  276  00  47,648  69 

May           81.  To  receipts  in  May,  1872,  of  which  were  in 

coupons,                  -                  -  -  78  00        100,180  52 

June          80.  To  receipts  in  June,  1872,  of  which  were  in 

coupons,                   -                   -  -  488  00  79,961  58 


$17,619  00   $1,866,218  82 


July             1.  To  balance,                 -                  -                  -  488  00     1,806,928  86 

81.  To  receipts  in  July,  1872,              -                  -  85,108  10 

August      81.  To  receipts  in  August,  1872,         -  85,477  04 
September  80.  To  receipts  in  September,  1872,  of  which  were 

in  coupons,              -                  -  6,511  00       187,625  78 

$6,994  00  $1,565,084  78 

October       1.  To  balance  against  the  treasurer  in  currency,    -  -  $1,085,681  04 
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COMMONWEALTH'S  FUNDS,  1871-72. 


1871. 

October      81.  By  warranto  paid  in  October,  1871,                 -  248,941  25 

November  80.  By  warrants  paid  in  November,  1871,             -  58,862  99 

December  81.  By  warrants  paid  in  December,  1871,             -                  -  229,008  81 

By  balance  on  the  80th  December,  1871,         -                  -  1,816,492  08 

$2,858,200  18 

1872.  — — 

January     81.  By  warranto  paid  in  January,  1872,                -                  -  170,082  17 

Febmary   28.  By  warranto  paid  in  February,  1872,               -  176,080  18 

March        81.  By  warranto  paid  in  March,  1872,  227,184  62 

By  balance  on^the  8l8t  March,  1872,               -     16,782  00  1,688,478  08 

116,782  00  $1,211,719  95 


April          29.  By  warranto  paid  in  April,  1872,                    -  402,189  88 
May           81.  By  warranto  paid  in  May,  1872,  of  which  pay- 
able in  coupons,      -                  -                  -  17,136  00          87,481  74 
June          80.  By  warranto  paid  in  June,  1872,   •                  -  69,668  $4 


By  balance  on  the  29th  June,  1872,  -         488  00      1,806,928  86 


$17,619  00  $1,866,218  82 


July           81.  By  warranto  paid  in  July,  1872,  -                   -  382,248  28 

August       81.  By  warranto  paid  in  August,  1872,                  -  60,894  58 
September  80.  By   warranto    paid   in  September,   1872,  of 

which  payable  in  coupons,         -                  -      5,994  00  86,710  98 

By  balance  on  the  80th  September,  1872,         -  1,085,681  04 

$5,994  00  $1,565,084  78 
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Amount  of  warranto  issued  by  the  auditor  from  the  Ist  October,  1871,  to  the  SOth  Sep- 
tember, 1872,  induBiye,  ....      2,146,275  67 

Add  outstanding  warrants  on  the  Ist  October,  1871,  paid,  viz:  Nos. 
11,801,  1111  86;  11,802,  $10  00;  11,476,  $369  49;  11,782,  $10  80; 
11,788,  $108  20;  11,846,  $207  70;  11,853,  $166  26;  11,896,  $18  64; 
11,898,  $647  68;  11,908,  $1,052  66,  -  -  2,687  SS 

2,148,968  20 
Deduct  warrants  issued  in  the  fiscal  year  1871~'2,  unpaid :  Nos.  750,  $6  40 ; 
6,377,  $2  00;   6,622,  $100  00;   6,861,  $70  00;   6,856,  $16  77;   6,868, 
$2  07  ;  7,228,  $2  60;   11,068, 165  84,  -  -  -  864  68 


Paid  as  abore,  .....    $2,148,698  62 


WM.  F.  TAYLOR, 
Auditor  Pubiie  Aeetnmtt. 


Au»iT0R*s  Opfici,  Stehftumd,  Va.,  November  7th,  1872. 
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SECOND  AUDITOR 


ON  THE 


Public  Debt  of  the  Commonwealth, 


AND    THE 


CONDITION  OF  THE  LITERARY  FUND, 


FOB  THE  FI8CA.L  YFAB  ENDINO 
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RICHMOND: 

S.  F.  WALEEB,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUC  PRINTING. 
1872. 
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(COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Second  Auditor's  Office, 
^  Ridimond,  November  16th,  1872. 

His  ExceHerwy  Gilbert  C.  Walker, 

Oovemor  of  Virffinia : 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  Report  on  the  Public 
Debt  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Condition  of  the  Literary  Fund,  to  be 
laid  before  the  General  Assembly. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ASA  ROGERS, 
Second  Auditor. 
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HEPORT. 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Second  Auditor's  Office, 
RicJimand,  November  16,  1872. 

To  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Virginia  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  annexed  Report  of 
the  Public  Debt  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  condition  of  the  Literary 
Fund, 

The  debt  is  stated  in  two  forms,  under  the  heads  of  A  and  B.  In  A  it  is 
represented  as  of  1st  July,  1871.  This  statement  is  made  because  the  Act 
of  March  80th,  1871,  authorized  the  principal  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt  to  be  funded  to  Ist  July,  1871,  and  to  bear  interest  from  that  date,  and 
is  more  in  detail  than  the  report  made  in  December,  1871. 

Statement  B  represents  the  amount-of  principal  of  the  debt  proper  30th 
September,  1872,  amount  of  interest  paid  and  unpaid  at  that  date,  and 
details  on  the  subject. 

As  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  1st  December,  1871,  it  was...      $47,090,866.48 
Which  has  been  reduced  by  receipts  from  railroad  companies  in 

stock,  &c 1,872,764.20 

Leaving  the  principal  at $46,718,112.28 

Dednct  from  this  snm  the  one-third  for  settlement  with  West 

Virginia 16,289,870.74 

Which  leaves  for  two-thirds  of  the  whole  as  of  80th  Sept.,  1872,....      $80,478,741.49 


This  is  exclusive  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  held  by  the  Literary  Fund 
amounting  to  $1,543,669.65,  and  exclusive  of  interest  accrued  and  unpaid 
dnce  Ist  July,  1871. 
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Tho  interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  the  six  per  cent,  stock,  and  Sj  per  cent, 
on  the  sterling  bonds  arising  on  the  above  sum,  as  appears  by 
Statement  B  for  January  and  July,  1872, $1,207,027.15 

Upon  which  has  been  paid  to  30th  September,  1872, 
(exclusive  of  arrears  of  interest  paid  for  *67  and 
'68  and  to  Literary  Fund,) $617,992.08 

From  which  should  be  ded-icted  the  payment  of  full  in- 
terest to  colleges  and  schools,  and  payment  to 
Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  on  account  current  of  sterling 

debt 15,181.88 

602,810.20 

Making  actual  balance  of  interest  due  30th  September,  1872,  li^l'^!?^^-?? 


The  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  coupon  bonds  issued  prior  to  Act  of 
March  7th,  1872,  with  coupons  receivable  for  taxes,  &c.,  on 
$16,090,500  would  be $905,430.00 

Upon  which  has  been  paid  at  4  per  cent,  for  January 

and  July,  1872,  in  money $217,012.65 

And  in  coupons  received  by  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 

for  taxes  before  the  7th  March,  1872, 23,130.00 

240,142.65 

Balance, ^^^^ji?^!:^ 


The  2  per  cent,  unpaid  and  not  provided  for  by  Act  of  March  19th, 

1872,  for  the  January  and  July  of  the  current  year,  is $685,188.29 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  balance  of  interest  due  30th 
September,  1872,  under  the  Act  of  March  19th  providing  for  the 
payment  of  two-thirds  of  the  interest  due  on  the  funded  debt, 

and  at  that  rate  on  that  portion  not  funded,  was $704,216.95 

On  1st  January,  1878,  there  would  be  due  at  same  rate,      603,513.57 

To  which  must  be  added  full  interest  to  colleges,  &c 6,420.15 

$608,938.72 

And  let  July,  1873,  the  like  sum 608,983.72 

Total  including  Ist  July,  1873 $1,922,084.39 


The  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and  5  per  cent,  on  the  sterling  on  the 

whole  debt  as  now  reported  for  one  year,  would  be $1,810.540.73 

The  accompanying  statement,  it  is  hoped,  will  furnish  all  the  information 
desired  in  respect .  to  the  operations  df  this  office  under  the  late  Acts  in 
relation  to  the  public  debt. 

Much  of  the  matter  contained  in  Statement  A  will  be  found  in  my  last 
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Annual  Report,  but  it  was  deemed  proper  to  present  it  in  this  form,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  facilitate  a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole  subject. 

LITERARY  FUND. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  also  a  Report  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Literary  Fund,  under  Statement  C. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  held  in  this  office  by  that  Fund — 

Stocks  and  Bonds  of  the  State  amounting  to $1,543,669.05 

Two-thirds  of  which  is 81,029,112.70 


Which  bears  different  rates  of  interest ;  but  averaging  it  at  4  per  cent. 

for  January,  1873,  it  will  be $20,682.25 

And  for  July,  1878,  the  like  sum 20,582.25 

Forthe  year  1878 $41,164.50 

The  stocks  and  bonds  held  by  the  Literary  Fund  have  never  been  re- 
ported as  a  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Commonwealth. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Most  respectfnlly, 

ASA  ROGERS, 

Second  Auditor, 
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A. 

Issued  under  Acts  prior  to  llth  April,  1861,  and  extending  to  1st  July^  1871. 

Registered  Debt  October  1,  1866,  as  per  report  of  that  date 22,004,298  38 

Increased  since : 
Converted  into  bonds  of  the  State,  Act  28d  March, 

1860 128,626  00 

Advertised  to  be  redeemed  by  Sinking  Fand  and 
not  called  for,  but  by  the  Act  of  April  1,  1867, 

placed  to  the  credit  of  parties 15,879  00 

Issned  to  J.  Neeson,  attorney,  in  1866 600  00 

189,904  00 

22,144,202  38 
Deductions  made  since  1st  October,  1866, 
and  cancelled : 

1.  On  account  of  the  sale  of  the  Win- 

chester and  Potomac  Railroad 46,000  00 

2.  On  account  of  the  loan  of  $300,000  to 

Norfolk  and  Petersburg  Railroad  re- 
funded        70,600  00 

8.  On  account  of  interest  received  from 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 
July,  1868,  per  order  of  Gen.  Stone- 
man 16,969  00 

4.  On  account  of  the  sale  of  the  Blue 

Ridgj  Railroadj 401,718  71 

684,187  71 

Eeld  by  Sinking  Fund : 

1.  Amount  issued  in  that  name  previous 

to  1st  April,  1866 1,729,816  46 

Held  by  Sinking  Fund,  it  being 
the  amount  turned  over  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of 
80th  March,  1871 : 

1.  Amount  derived  from  sale  of  the  Dis- 

mal Swamp  Canal 24,889  98 

2.  Amount  received  from  sale  of  land  in 

Prijcess  Anne  county 16,000  00 

3.  Amount  received  from  the  sale  of  stock 

in  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail- 
road     618,217  98 
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4.  Amount  from  the  sale  of  stock  in  the 

Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad,    871,164  67 

6.  Amount  from  loan  to  the  Virginia  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Co.  of  $210,000,  &c 839,400  00 

6.  Amount  from  subscription  and  loan  to 

Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad 666,016  48 

7.  Amount  from  sales  of  stock  in  the  Ma- 

rietta and  Cincinnati  Railroad 140,853  00 

3,804,807  67 

Held  hj  the  Literary  Fond 248,000  00 

Total  deductions 4,586,996  28 

Outstanding  registered  debt $17,667,207  10 
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Coupon. 

Five  per  cent,  sterling,  payable  in  London,  £378,000,  estimated  at 

^  the  pound  sterling 1,865,000  00 

Six  per  cent  bonds,  payable  in  New  York 11,105,000  00 

Deduetiom : 

Held  by  Sinking  Fund : 
Amount  received  from  sale  of  Orange  and 

Alexandria  Railroad  Company 74,500  00 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  Railroad 8,000  00 

Lost  at  sea  with  steamer  Arctic 145,000  00 

222,500  00 

10,882,500  00 


Total  coupon  debt $12,747,500  00 

Total  old  registered  and  coupon  debt  outstanding $30,304,707  10 

Debt  due  on  bonds  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Com- 
pany, guaranteed  by  the  State ; 

Principal 199,130  00 

Interest  due  thereon  Ist  July,  1871 126,008  77 

$325,138  77 


Debt  on  account  of  Old  James  River  Company  stock  : 

Principal 95,000  00 

Dividends  due  thereon  Ist  July,  1871 26,600  00 

$120,500  00 
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Statement  of  the  Pvblic  Debt,  issued  under  the  Act  of  March  2,  1866,  a'uiho- 
rizing  the  Interest  to  he  funded y  to  Ist  July,  1871. 


Coupon  bonds  dated  Ist  January,  1866, 
per  report  of  October,  1871 1,504,600  00 

Receired  from  sale  of  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria Railroad 53,000  00 

1,451,600  00 

Coupon  bonds  dated  1st  Jan'y,  1867,  as  per  last  report,     1,758,600  00 

Total  in  coupon  bonds 8,210,000  00 

Registered  debt,  dated  1st  January,  1866, 
per  last  report 1,646,810  87 

Received  from  sale  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria Railroad 81,782  00 


Registered  debt,  dated  1st  January,  1867, 
per  the  last  report 1,200,858  28 

Received  from  Orange  and  Alexandria 
Railroad 10,150  40 


1,615,078  87 


1,190,702  88 


Total  in  registered  bonds 2,805,781  20 

Sterling  bonds,  dated  Ist  January,  1867 466,250  00 

$6,482,031  20 
^ 

Summary : 

Amount  in  coupon  bonds,  payable  in  Richmond 8,210,000  00 

Amount  on  sterling  bonds,  payable  in  London 466,250  00 

Amount  in  registered  bonds 2,805,781  20 

$6,482,081  20 

Unfunded  interest  due  Ist  January,  1867,  fundable  in  bonds  under 
Act  approved  80th  March,  1871 $582,761  79 

Note. — The  amounts  received  from  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Com- 
pany ($884,859  87),  from  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad  Company  ($160,- 
090  08),  from  the  sale  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  ($178,202  77),  were  deducted  in 
statement  of  last  report. 
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JRecapitulation  of  the  Public  Debt,  including  the  interest  thereon,  to  the  Ist 

July,  1871. 

Old  registered  and  coupon  debt 80,304,707  10 

Interest  thereon  to  1st  July,  1871 6,097,717  76 

•  86,402,424  85 

Debt  created  2d  March,  1866 6,482,031  20 

Interest  nnfunded,  due  1st  January,  1867,  and  now 
fundable  under  Act  80th  March,  1871 682,761  79 

Interest  due  1st  July,  1871 1,806,266  62 

8,870,048  61 

Debt  on  James  River  and  Kanawha  guarantees 199,130  00 

Interest  due  1st  July,  1871 126,008  77 

825,138  77 

Debt  on  account  Old  James  River  Company  stock 96,000  00 

Dividends  due  thereon 26,600  00 

120,600  00 

Amount  as  of  1ft  July,  1871,  deductions  on  account  of  receipts  from 
railroads  being  made  to  30th  September,  1872 $46,718,112  28 

Difference  between  this  and  the  former  report  in  consequence  of  pay- 
ments made  by  railroad  companies  in  stock,  &c $1,872,764  20 
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Public  Debt  September  30,  1872. 


Funded : 
Under  Act  of  March  30,  1871,  in  conpon  bonds,  pay- 
able to  bearer,  with  coupons,  receivable  for  taxes...  13,796,000  00 
Under  Act  of  March  80,  1871,  in  coupon  bonds,  pay- 
able to  order,  with  coupons,  receivable  for  taxes 1,294,600  00 

16,090,600  00 

In  registered  bonds,  expressed  to  be  convertible  into 

coupon  bonds,  with  coupons,  receivable  for  taxes...    5,088,637  63 

In  fractional  certificates,  do 99,692  44 

6,188,230  07 


20,278,780  07 
Under  Act  of  March  30,  1871,  as  amended  by 

the  Act  of  March  7,  1872: 

In  coupon  bonds  payable  to  bearer 456,100  00 

In  registered  bonds 330,600  00 

In  fractional  certificates 8,921  62 

796,621  62 

21,074,361  59 
In  certificates  of  debt  dependent  upon  settlement  with  West  Virginia,     10,687,175  79 

81,611,627  38 
Sterling  Debt  Funded  under  Acts  of  March  80,  1871,  and  March  7, 

1872 311,382  00 


31,922,869  88 
Unfunded: 

Amount  of  debt  still  fundable,  issued  under  Acts  prior 
to  the  17th  April,  1861,  and  under  the  Act  March 
2,  1866 11,879,022  35 

Sterling  debt 84,980  60 

11,464,002  86 

48,886,862  23 
Sterling  debt  not  required  to  be  funded 2,331,260  00 

Total  debt  September  30,  1872 $45,718,112  23 

Debt  upon  which  interest  is  payable : 
On  coupon  bonds,  with  coupons,  receivable  for  taxes,  &c.,  as  before 

stated 16,090,600  00 

On  registered  bonds,  issued  before  7th  March,  1872,  convertible  at 

option*of  holder  into  such  coupon  bonds 6,088,637  63 

On  fractional  certificates 99,692  44 


20,278,780  07 
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On  conpon  bonds  issued  since  7th  March,  1872,  coupons 
not  receivable  for  taxes,  &c 456,100  00 

On  registered  bonds  issued  since  7th  March,  1872,  not 
convertible  into  tax-paying  coupons,  &c 830,600  00 

On  fractional  certificates 8,921  52 

795,621  52 

On  two-thirds  of  debt  and  accrued  interest  to  1st  July,  1871,  out- 
standing, which  may  be  funded 7,586,014  90 

28,660,366  49 
On  two-thirds  of  sterling  debt,  principal  and  interest,  as  before 
stated  ($2,727,562  50).. 1,818,375  00 

.Total  of  debt  on  which  interest  is  payable 80,478,741  49 

To  which  add  the  one-third  deferred  for  settlement  with  W.  Virginia,     15,239,870  74 

$45,718,112  23 
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Interest  payable  on  the  1st  January  and  July,  1873. 

Interest  on  $28,660,866  49 : 

At  4  per  cent,  per  annum 1,146,414  65 

At6   "      "      "        "      1,719,62198 

Sterling  Debt: 

Interest  on  $1,818,876: 

At  8}  per  cent,  per  annum 60,612  60 

At5      "      "       "        "      90,918  76 

Total  interest  at  4  and  6  per  cent,  and  on  sterling  debt,  $1,207,027  16      1,810,640  78 

Charges  on  the  Commonwealth  for  unpaid  interest  (exclusive 
of  the  debt  dependent  on  settlement  with  West  Virginia): 
Amount  unpaid  for  January  and  July,  1872,  on  account  of  the  4  per 
cent,  and  sterling  8}  per  cent.,  authorized  to  be  paid  by  Act  March 
19,  1872 $704,216  96 

Amount  unpaid  for  January  and  July,  1872,  on  account  of  balance  of 
interest  payable  but  not  included  for  payment  iu  the  Act  March 
19,  1872  (less  on  account  of  colleges,  which  were  paid  in  full,  and 
coupons  received  for  taxes).. $686,188  29 
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Statement  of  the  Seeeipts  and  Disbursements  an  a^ecaunt  of  the  payment  of 
interest  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1872. 

Balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  let  October,  1871 4,722  03 

Received  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  to  pay  interest 

on  the  public  debt 568,810  00 

Coupons  received  for  taxes 23,180  00 

586,940  00 

$591,662  08 

Disbursed  during  the  year  to  pay  interest  due  January  and  July, 
1872,  on  funded  bonds : 
Coupon : 

On  coupons  payable  to  bearer,  receivable  for  taxes 210,222  22 

Ditto  to  order 6,790  43 

217,012  65 

Coupons  paid  into  the  treasury  for  taxes 23,130  00 

On  coupons  not  receivable  for  taxes 15,802  74 

265,945  89 
Registered : 

On  registered  bonds 119,625  91 

On  unfunded  bonds : 

On  coupons 17,880  68 

On  registered 16,674  26 

84,554  89 

On  ditto  to  colleges,  &c 31,845  86 

On  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  coupons  under  Act  of  Assembly  to  col- 
leges   225  00 

Sterling  debt : 

On  sterling  bonds • 64,954  09 

To  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  for  tax  on  State  stoek  retained  from  in- 
terest        10,840  94 

517,992  08 

On  unfunded  registered  stock  belonging  to  the  Literary  Fund 30,073  52 

On  account  of  arrears  of  interest  for  the  years  1867  and  1868 : 

On  registered  bonds 28,247  90 

On  coupon  bonds 12,655  00 

40,902  90 

588,968  50 
Balance  in  the  treasury  September  30,  1872 2,693  53 

$591,662  03 

ASA  ROGERS,  Second  Auditor, 
September  80,  1872. 
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c. 

LITERARY  FUND  INVESTMENTS. 


In  registered  stock  of  the  State  of  Virginia : 

6  percent 882,867  88 

5   *«      "   ^ 165,200  00 


In  certificates  of  the  debt  of  the  State : 

6  per  cent « 74,601  72 

7  »*      " 819,000  00 


1,087,667  88 


898,601  72 


In  Old  James  River  Company  stock,  payment  of  which  is  assumed 

by  the  State— 6  per  cent 112,600  00 

Total  State  stock 1,648,669  06 

In  certificates  of  debt  of  the  city  of  Richmond — 6  per  cent. 400  00 

In  loan  to  Washington  College 2,000  00 

III  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  Bank  stock,  600  shares,  par  value 60,000  00 

In  State  coupon  bonds,  issued  under  Act  of  March  80,  1871 22,100  00 

$1,618,169  06 


Interest  on  registered  stock : 

882,867  83  6  percent 52,942  08 

166,200  00  6  percent 7,760  00 

On  certificates  of  debt : 

819,000  00  7  per  cent 22,880  00 

74,601  006  percent 4,476  10 

On  Old  James  River  Company  steck,  assumed  by  tb9 
State: 
112,500  00  6  percent 6,760  00 


$1,648,669  06  Total  annual  interest  on  State  stock 94,258  13 

On  certificates  of  debt  of  the  city  of  Richmond : 

400  00  6  per  cent 24  00 

On  loan  to  Washington  College : 

2,000  00  6  per  cent 120  00 

On  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  Bank  stock : 
50,000  00  Dividend  unknown. 

State  coupon  bonds : 
22,100  00  6  per  cent 1,826  00 

Total  annual  interest $96,728  18 
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Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  on  account  of  the  lAterary  Fund, 
during  the  year  ending  Z\st  Av^gust,  1872. 

Balance  in  the  treasury  on  1st  September,  1871 8,811  92 

Received  from  the  Auditor  of  Pablic  Accounts : 

On  account  of  capitation  and  property  tax 888,610  48 

Commonwealth's  fines 12,888  88 

Salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, paid  erroneously  out  of  the  fund 

and  returned  to  it 2,772  81 

Received  of  the  Second  Auditor,  on  account  of  interest  on 

State  stock,  less  the  State  tax 80,078  62 

Loan  to  Washington  College 900  00 

Received  of  the  city  of  Richmond  on  city  stock 192  00 

484,882  09 

$448,694  01 


Disbursed  during  the  year : 

To  County  Treasurers 899,829  88 

To  County  Superintendents  of  Schools ». 26,495  86 

For  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction 

For  postage 

For  Educational  Journal 

For  printing 

For  stationery 

For  miscellaneous  expenses 

For  investment  in  $22,100  of  Virginia  coupon  bondsi  issued  under  Act 
March  80,  1871—6  per  cent 

Balance  in  the  treasuty  September  1,  1872 

ASA  ROGERS,  Second  Auditor. 
September  80,  1872. 


2,881  96 
881  20 
480  10 
867  70 
85  64 
722  00 

480,698  84 
12,888  88 

442,927  67 
766  84 

$448,604  01 
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REPOET 


OF 


TREASURER  OF  VIRGINIA, 


FOB 


TEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80,  1872. 


RIC3HM0ND: 

B.  t.  WALEU,  SUPlRIRTIRDntT  OV  FUBUO  PUMTINa. 

1872. 
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TREASURY  OFFICE  OF  VIRGINIA. 
November  llth,  1872. 
Sie:— 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  annnal  report  of  this  depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  September,  1872. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  MAYO,  JiL, 

IVeaeurer  of  Vvrgima. 
B%B  Excellency  ^ 

Gilbert  0.  Walkeb, 

QovemoT  of  Virgima. 
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REPORT. 


The  aggregate  balance  in  the  treasnry  on  the  morning  of  the  let  day  of 

October.  1871»  aa  per  last  annual  report,  waa (1,084.486  07 

Received  from  let  October.  1871,  to  30th  September,  1872.inclaiiive: 

On  account  of  the  Commonwealth f2.174.291  34 

On  account  of  the  Literary  Fund 419.882  09 

On  account  of  the  interest  on  Public  Debt 687.307  09 

On  account  of  the  Sinking  Fund 51.494  18 

3.232  974  70 

$4,317,460  77 
Disbursed  from  the  Istof 'Oct..l871.to  the  30th  Sept..  1872.  inclusive : 

On  account  of  the  Commonwealth $2,147,654  54 

On  account  of  the  Literary  Fund 435.500  17 

On  account  of  the  interest  on  Public  Debt. 584.222  15 

On  account  of  the  Sinking  Fund 51,584  88 

3.218.961  74 

Balance  on  hand  1st  of  October.  1872 (1.098.499  03 

To  the  credit  of  the  following  funds,  vii: 

To  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth $1,087,349  46 

To  the  credit  of  the  Literary  Fund 2,387  81 

To  the  credit  of  the  interest  on  Public  Debt 8,501  27 

To  the  credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund 260  49 

$1,098,499  03 
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Dr. 


The  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 


RBCEIPT8. 


ArreAni  of  tiixes 

Glorki  uf  Circuit  ConrU 

Clorkfl  of  County  and  Gorpontion  Courts.... 

Clrrks  of  District  Courts 

Clerks  of  Chnncvry  Courts 

CHpltntlon  tozes,  1970 

Cnpltation  taxes,  1871   

Civil  pros4«utior.s 

ColIiit«*raI  iDhorit«nc«  tax 

Dividends 

BxprfMsCompaiiiM 

Interest  od  imlsncM  in  State  depositories,.. 

Insurance  companies 

License  taxes.lMS 

License  taxes,  1870 

License  taxes,  1871 

License  taxes  on  Insarwnce  Companies 

Literary  Fund  fines 

Literary  Fund , 

Hisc«!lMneons 

NotMrinl  seals 

Oyster  Fund 

Penltentiaty 

Public  Printing 

Printed  Records 

Pnry  seals 

Rerenue  taxes,  1887 

Revenue  taxes,  1800 

Revenne  Uxes,  1870 • 

Revenue  taxes,  1871 

Revenne  taxes.  1872 

Redemption  of  Innds 

Register  of  the  l^and  Ofllce 

Richmond  and  Danville  Kaliroad  Company ) 

(interest  on  loan). J 

Rent  of  Pu 111 ic  Warehouse 

Rent  of  Armory 

Binkiig  Fnnd 

Tax  on  Kaliroad  0ompanl*'8 

Tax  on  Bank  shares 

Tax  on  Foreign  Insurance  Companies 

Tax  on  Virginia  Insurance  Companies 

T*-mporary  loans , 

Unappropriated  lands 

Weights  and  measures 

Weighmaster  of  live  stock 


First 
Quarter. 


8,172  91 
463  38 
11,269  20 
1,659  61 
1  272  00 
6,602  62 


400  00 
8  33 

12.018  00 
843  92 
100  00 
144  61 

17,962  23 


Second 
Quarter. 


862  38 
6,605  67 


1,804  90 
0,190  81 


2,929  64 
867  - 
875  00 


16,761  09 
1.094  79 


602  86 


2,683  01 
16,635  06 


2,218  88 


1,940  00 

66  63 

491  62 

64,056  26 

1,132,114  65 


252  48 
204  60 


602  76 


21,068  28 


145  30 
137  83 


Coupons  received  for  revenne.. 


1,536  33 
290  00 


891  97 


268  62 

264  11 

18,910  30 

5,193  66 


f.0  2.J 
28.696  73 
223,353  56 


296  62 


42,000  00 
665  25 


13.692  98 
868  04 


9  97 
8,668  80 


44  00 
16<»00 
225  96 


.  I    16,7P2  00 


Third 
Quarter. 


1,477  17 
210  02 

2.665  88 
109  25 


2.077  64 


212  60 


15.189  53 
875  03 


1,518  67 

1,540  98 

7,000  00 

27  00 


60  00 

118  12 

12.587  80 

2,647  42 


1,964  16 


14  47 

13.061  00 

74,504  30 

81,342  20 

844  86 


Fourth 
Quarter. 


14.810  10 

823  75 

2,799  80 


1,626  66 
1  50 




i,b27'47 

510  63 

114  60 

179  16 


$1,208,211  81  378,446  87   226.003  79  258,110  87     $2,156,672  84 


887  00 


11,614  47 
508  40 


148  00 


1,200  00 
84  60 


Total 
1st  Oct.,  1871, 

to 
Sept  80,  1872. 


510  78 

695  88 

8,809 


12.386  04 
20,721  15 
120,002  06 
740  04 
162  20 


603  75 
8,186  00 

20,567'li 

17,763  87 

188  86 

622 

76  60 

187  76 


28,060  18 

1,860  58 

23,220  66 

1.768  76 

8,076  00 

16,387  42 

1  60 

2,020  64 

867  06 

067  60 

8  88 

65.628  (fO 

8,612  28 

100  00 

8347  41 

10.708  21 

8,200  00 

1,606  88 

'"iffl'itt 

8.676  02 

47.820  04 

17,640  97 

2  213  88 

1,064  16 

1,040  00 

66  68 

666  22 

108,199  02 

1,459.603  66 

211.244  26 

1.642  00 

866  79 

42,000  00 

1,962  76 
8186  00 
18,092  96 
47.580  86 
17,768  87 
1.828  16 
4,086  06 


234  26 
296  80 
780  71 


17,619  00 


To  amount  received  fiscal  year  commencing  1st  Oct.,  1^1,  and  ending  80th  Sept.,  1872, $2,174,201  84 

To  balance  on  hand  1st  dajr  Oct.,  1871,  as  p«r  last  aunoal  report 1,060,712  66 

$8,235,004  00 
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in  account  with  the  Cbmmonwealth  of  Virginia^ 


Cb. 


DISBURaSMENTS. 


Artlflclal  le^s , 

Bnnndfiry  lines 

Criinfoal  chnrgM 

Oonttniernt  exp«n«e«  of  ooarta 

ContiDienit  Fund 

Ottinil  LunMic  Aaylnm 

Hril  pr(i0<>catioM « 

Collectors*  com  miMtoDS 

ContlDKent  expenaee  Andltor*8  nfllce 

Contingsnt  exiHinsea  2d  Auditor's  uffico.^.. 

Continieent  exp^iia«»s  TreHSnr.v  office 

CoBtlni^nitexpcoses  BoHrd  of  Pablic  Works, 

Ooniingrnt  expeoses  Land  offlcs 

Cnltareof  flsli 

Dmf,  Domhand  Blind  Tnsiitate. 

Enstpm  Lnnstlc  Asylnm 

Extension  RMtern  Lnnstio  Asylum 

Expenses  of  Inns  tics 

Expenses  of  reglstmtion 

Expenses  of  Peiiitentlnry 

Expenses  Amdins  interest  on  Pnblic  Debt. 

Expeni^e  fandior  PuMic  Debt. 

Exterior  fpiArd  Penilentlsry 

Genersl  npproprintion 

Oenerml  ac<*ountof  rovonas 

Oenernl  Assembly 

Interior  icuanl  Pentt«Dti«ry 

Interest  on  PnMic  Debt 

Jefferson  and  Berkeley  counties 

Literary  Fund 

MIlitMry.  contingent 

Officers  of  OoTernment 

Officers  of  Penitentiary 

Officers  .If  Militia 

Oyster  Fund 

Penitentiary — ^honse  expenses 

Penitentiary— criminal  charges 

Pnblic  Printing 

Printc-d  Records 

Pensions 

Prf^enration  historical  papers 

Public  Guard  (Capt.  of,  on  account  back  pa> ) 

Bmssewsment  of  lands 

Repairs  of  Capitol - ^ 

Reporter  Oturt  of  Appeals 

Richmond  Medical  College 

Rent  Attorney  Oeuerars  office 

Rfprint  of  Orattan^s  Reports 

Removal  of  soldieri  from  Arlington 

R  moval  of  soldiers  from  Gettysburg 

BinkingFund 

Temporary  loans 

UniTersity  of  Tirginta. 

University  bonds 

TMCcine  agent 

West'-m  bunatic  Asylum 

Weights  and  measures 

Warrants  on  account 


First 
Quarter. 


2,130  00 

a  75 

40,068  08 

11,6*21  08 

lUiO  52 

11.250  00 

1,011  70 

264  23 

833  22 

10  26 

847  82 

16  79 


1,076  33 
8.750  00 
16.000  00 
10  000  00 
2,209  03 
1,382  46 
9,000  00 

liiaies'so 


Second 
Quarter. 


764  00 


81,906  22 

6,401  28 

6.907  96 

11.250  00 

492  61 

625  80 

126  16 

80  66 

49  20 

96  27 


10,160  98 

8,445  76 

86.043  " 

10.631  18 

6  886  16 

11,260  00 

160  16 

2,809  93 

790  19 

42  04 

106  74 


81  88 


2,046  00 

32,199*27 

6,723  46 

3,867  38 

11,260  00 

1,062  80 

774  60 

467  44 

177  46 

13  66 

26  00 

7  00 


620  56 

17,300  60 

29.293  02 

1.080  00 

6,868  00 


225,000  00 

46  IS 

60,663  71 

2,462  01 


7286  44 
8,141  69 
3,212  60 
8.732  33 
4,902  80 
192  00 


100  40 


874  40 


100  00 
4,190  72 


1,001  28 

7,366  00 

46  00 


16.000  00 
8,000  00 
2,077  66 


8,760  00 
15,000  00 

1,731  ifs 
666  66 

8,000  00 
232  36 

4,666  46 


12,500  00 
15.600  00 


10.000  00 
80,t00  00 


1,865  18 

446  34 

11.000  00 


1,676  74 
1.218  26 
9,000  00 


1.628  74 

10.990  73 

124.806  68 

720  00 

117,962  00 

1000  00 

106.333  88 

187  48 

46.711  13 

1,676  74 


2,438  26 
2,340  00 
8,476  31 
6.690  80 
13.328  03 
1,080  00 
264.804  82 


419  76 

4,770  00 

718  61 

10,923  68 

131  00 

1,440  00 

216,663  00 


15.105  98 

8,462  60 

140.216  00 

33,277  90 

27,762  03 

46,000  00 

2,727  16 

11.474  40 

1.717  01 

310  90 

617  31 

132  06 

38  88 

1,076  S3 

40.000  00 

76,600  00 

10.000  00 
7,471  88 
8,701  00 

82.0UO  00 

232  36 

24.888  32 

7,110  00 

6,438  22 

46,806  01 

107.669  63 

4.320  00 

596,277  82 

1,000  00 

886,944  20 

941  43 

208,864  32 

9,193  26 

160  25 

29,202  00 

16.001  17 
lb.934  12 
28,830  14 
10.186  84 

884  00 

746  00 

100  40 

222  00 

11,491  02 

1,699  65 

1,600  00 

400  00 

4,190  72 

COO  00 

1,000  00 

13,092  98 

1,177  76 

14,790  00 

165  00 

600  00 

60,000  00 

8,000  00 

36.827  96 

Amount  disbursed  during  the  year  1872. $686,766  22  671,684  32  668,628  11  .480,736  89 1  $2,147,664  64 


7,672  02 
4,370  75 
1,691)  61 
4,222  56 

800  60 
48  00 

116  00 


222  00 

Sfi'io 
ioow 


13,692  96 


7.426  00 

90  &J 

250  00 

16.000  00 


0,886  80 


Third 
Quarter. 


84.110  43 


64.669  34 

2,288  02 

106  26 

7,182  77 

3.378  04 

8.202  90 

13.367  96 

2,064  76 

48  00 

886  00 


8,679  99 
416  84 
750  00 
100  00 


268  25 


16,000  00 
10,677"24 


Fourth 
Quarter. 


18,600  00 

707  82 

60,910  14 

2,766  88 


■^,110  86 
4.110  79 
2.827  96 
7,617  S** 
2,428  60 
96  00 
246  00 


7,811  03 
436  01 
760  00 
100  00 


236  76 
1,000  00 


6  12 


30  00 

260  00 

,16,000  00 


18.837  76 


Total 
1st  Oct.,  1871, 

to 
Sept  80,  1872. 


By  amount  disbursed  fiscal  year  commencing  1st  October,  1871,  and  ending  80th  Sept'r,  1872, 
By  bidance  on  hand  the  1st  day  of  October,  1872 


2,147.654  54 
1,087,840  40 


$8,286,004  00 


408.  MaYO.  Jb.,  Tnamrtt, 
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Total  balancM  per  jonrnal  of  the  treaeary  office  of  Virginia,  let  Oct.  1872.  (1,098,499  03 
Total  balances  per  cash  books  of  the  treasury  office  of  Virginia  Ist  Oct.. 
1872 1.090.049  83 


Difference $8,449  20 

Created  by  the  following  ohecks  issned  at  the  treasury,  and  not  paid  at 
Bank  prior  to  Ist  October,  1872: 

A.  S.  Mayo,  check  No.  5.612.  issned  9th  May.  1872.  | 

B.  W.  and  R.  B.  Haxall.  No.  1,573.  F.  D..  issued  24th  Aug..  72. 

Same.  No.  1.574,  P.  D  ,  issued  24th  Aug..  72, 

Susan  B.  Scott.  No.  1.701.  P.  D..  issued  27th  September,  1872. 

Same.         No.  1.702,  P.  D.,  issued  27th  September,  1872, 
Catharine  De  Lacy,  No.  1,205,  P.  D..  issued  27th  Sept..  1872. 

Same,  No.  1.206.  P.  D.,  issued  27th  Sept..  1872. 

Asa  Rogers  (coupons).  No.  1.213.  F.  D..  issued  30th  Sept..  1872,  5.511  00 
M.  W.  Camper,  No.  10,597,  issued  7th  September,  1872, 
Baptist  &  Fuit.  No.  10,599.  issued  7th  September,  1872. 
J.  H.  and  J.  C.  De  Jarnette.  No.  10,904,  issued  23d  Sept..  1872. 
J.  II.  Patterson,  No.  10,977,  issued  26th  September,  1872, 
H.  Hughs,  No.  10,978,  issued  26th  September,  1872, 
Thomas  H.  De  Witt,  No.  10.991,  issued  26th  September  1872, 
J.  H.  Greenlea.  No.  2.572,  P.  D„  issued  4th  March.  1865. 
D.  H.  Loffland.  No.  658.  issued  10th  Nov..  1868. 
Saml.  McCorkle.  No.  64.  P.  D..  issued  11th  January.  1871,' 
Jas.  Roy  Micou.  No.  8.159,  P.  D.,  issued  21st  April.  1871. 
Thomas  W.  Blackstone.  No.  6.445.  issued  27th  March,  1872, 
J.  H.  Walke,  No.  8,169,  issued  21st  May,  1872. 
William  A.  Harrison,  No.  11,042,  issued  28th  September,  1872, 
J.  W.  Yager,  No.  10.331,  issued  24th  September,  1871, 
Sims  A  Hunter,  No.  8,346,  issued  29th  May,  1872, 
R.  P.  Richardson,  No.  11,058,  issued  30th  Sept..  1872. 
R.  H.  Maury  A  Co..  No.  1.210,  P.  D..  issued  30th  Sept.  1872. 

Same.        No.  1,211.  P.  D..  issued  30th  September.  1872. 

Same.        No.  1,212.  P.  D..  issued  30th  September,  1872, 
Shelton  C.  Davis,  No.  11,061,  issued  30th  September,  1872, 
Thomas  C.  Jones,  No.  11,065.  issued  30th  September,  1872, 
Jas.  Evans,  No.  11.072,  issued  30th  September,  1872, 
J.  R.  Fisher,  No.  11,074.  issued  30th  September,  1872, 
Jas.  McDonald,  No.  11.075,  issued  30th  September,  1872, 
J.  D.  Thomas,  No.  1.256,  L.  F.,  issued  30th  September,  1872. 
Richmond  post  office.  No.  11,081,  issued  30th  September,  1872, 
J.  T.  West.  No.  1,257,  L.  F..  issued  30th  September.  1872, 
J.  L.  Dillard.  No.  11,082,  issued  30th  September,  1872, 
J.  H.  Grabill.  No.  1,258,  L.  F.,  issued  September,  1872, 
C.  M.  Stegleman,  No.  1.259,  L.  F.,  issued  September,  1872, 
R.  T.  Lemmon,  No.  1,260,  L.  F.,  issued  September,  1872, 
M.  P.  Shelton.  No.  11,086,  issued  30th  September.  1872, 

B.  Colston,  No.  11,064.  issued  SOth  September,  1872.  

$8,449  20 


1  65 

20  00 

18  75 

4  00 

3  75 

38  00 

35  88 

511  00 

15  00 

13  00 

36  23 

54  00 

16  50 

99  84 

131  50 

1  50 

9  00 

68 

50 

4  00 

61  50 

50 

3  00 

21  25 

13  33 

12  53 

10  00 

298  68 

10  00 

39  00 

66  66 

207  07 

226  25 

537  78 

170  00 

68  25 

192  50 

223  76 

160  64 

30  00 

92  83 
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486,600  17 

2,387  81 

437,887  06 
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2,848  75 
28,870  81 
100  00 
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Dm.    Tk€  n-eamrer  qf  (he  CbmfMnwealth  of  Virginia  in  aeootmt  with  (he  intertH  en  the  Public  Ddi.     Gft 


RBCBIPTS. 

DI8BUR8XMBMT8. 

BeoeiTed  in  October,  1871 5  000  00 

DiabnrMd  In  October.  1871 

5,801  20 

BeceWed  In  December,  1871 868  00 

Disbursed  in  NoTember,  1871 

4,009  05 

BeceiTed  In  Janaary,  1872 15,000  00 

BecelTed  in  Febmarv  1872 962  00 

1,100  00 
13,812  39 
2,596  00 

BecelTed  m  March,  1872 102,000  00 

Beceived  In  April,  1872. 230,826  49 

BecelTed  In  Maj,  1872. 17.166  00 

Disbursed  in  February,  1872. 

Disbursed  in  liarch,  1872 

1,367  88 
180,063  54 

Disbursed  in  April,  1872 

BecelTed  in  July,  1872 200.000  00 

Disbursed  in  Hay,  1872. 

36,592  75 

BecelTed  In  Seotember.  1872 16.014  60 

Disbursed  in  June,  1872 

Disbursed  in  July,  1872. 

50  072  89 

172,713  29 

To  amount  rec'd  in  fiscal  year,  1871-»2.  $687,307  09 
To  bal.  on  hand  the  lit  day  Oct.,  1871,         5,416  88 

Disbursed  in  August,  1872 «.. 

77.485  21 
39,048  05 

Disbursed  in  September,  1872 ^ 

By  am't  dlsb*sed  in  fiscal  year  1871-% 

$584,222  15 

By  bal.  on  hand  the  1st  day  of  Oct.,  72, 

8,50127 

$592,728  42 

$592,728  43 

CJOS.  MATO,  Jr., 
TfotMirtT  «f  Ms  OommaniMalth  ^  Virginia, 


The  ^reoiftrer  of  the  OommontoedUh  of  Virginia  in  aeeowU  vrilh  the  Sinking  Ami. 


BBCEIPT8. 


Bec'd  on  aocouut  claims  against 
Selden,  Withers*  Go 28,089  29 

BecffTed  on  account  sales  Ma- 
rietta A  Cincinnati  preferred 
stock 21,904  89 

Bec'd  on  acc'nt  claim  against 
Wnshington  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company » 1.500  00 


To  amoont  recelTsd  in  fiscal  year  1871-72, 51,404  18 
To  amount  on  hand  the  1st  day  Oct.,  1871,     851  19 


$61,845  87 


DIBBUBSBMBNTS. 


Disbursed  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
Binking  Fund  on  account  of  the  act  of 
March  30th,  1871 51,584  88 


By  am't  dlsb*sed  in  fiscal  year  1871-72,    61,584  88 
By  bal.  on  hand  the  1st  day  Oct,  1872,  260  49 


$61,845  87 


JOS.  MATO,  Jm., 
Trmmnrqf  J^mmmweaUk  ^f  Virgimia. 
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SINKING  FUND. 


— •»  i^mt  " 


REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONERS 


-FROM- 


AU6UST  2d,  1871,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30th,  1872. 


RICHMOND: 

R.  r.  WALKIR,  SXTPIBniTKNDBNT  Of  PUBLIC  PBDITniO. 

1872.  ■  ^  T 
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Office  of  tlje  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fuijd, 

RICHMOND,  Va.,  October  1st.  1872. 

To  His  Excellency  6.  C.  WALKER, 

OOVSR3SrOXi: 

In  accordance  with  the  instruciions 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before 
your  Excellency  the  accompanying  report  of  their  operations  from  the  date 
of  their  organization,  nuder  the  Act  of  Assembly  approved  March  30th, 
1871,  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30th,  1872. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  D.  COLEMAN,  Secrdary. 
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Operations  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund 

BSTABLISHiED  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  ASSEMBLY  APPROVED  MARCH  30t», 

1871.  FROM  THE  DATE  OF  THEIR  ORGANIZATION,  AUGUST  2d. 

1871.  TO  THE  30th  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1872.  INCLUSIVE. 


From  sondry  assets  of  Selden,  Withers  A  Co..  on  account  of  their  in- 
debtedness to  theSUte $37,484  48 

From  sale  of  balance  of  State's  stock  in  the  Marietta  A  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road Company 13,692  98 

From  Washington  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  on  account  of  their  bond 
held  by  the  State 1,600  00 

$62,677  46 

On  account  of  Expenses 4  60 

On  account  of  the  purchase  of  $96,606  26  of  Virginia  Consolidated 

Bonda.„ 62,412  47 

Balance  on  hand  September  30th,  1872 260  49 


$62,677  46 


IsTOTE. 

TUBRH  ASB  NOW  HBLD  BT  THB  00MMI8SI0NBR8  OF  THB  SINKING  FITNI).  OOTOBBB  lit, 
1872,  THB  FOLLOWING  BONDS,  ns: 

oo]sreoXiix>.A.xsx>   sox<3'X>e. 

Purchased  by  them  as  shown  above $  96.606  26 

Purchased  by  Board  of  Public  Works  and  transferred  to  Sinking  Fund.  10,000  00 

Total $106,506  26 

tjtstftjtstid:jeiid    so]srx>s. 

Purchased  by  Board  of  Public  Works  and  transferred  to  Sinking  Fund,         140.863  00 
Balance  received  by  Board  of  Public  Works  from  sale  of  State's  inte- 
rest in  Richmond  A  Danville  Railroad  Company  and  transferred  to 
Sinking  Fund 934,924  29 

Total $1,075,777  29 
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0FTHX 


BOAED  OF  DntECTOES 


OF  THE 


VIRGIIflA  PEmEKTIARY, 


WITH 


ACCOMPANYING  DOCUMENTS, 


FOB  THK 


YEAR  EHDDTG  SEPT.  30, 1872. 


RICHMOOT),VA.: 

B.  r.  WALKEB,  SUFT.  FUBUC  FBINTINO. 

1872. 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS- 


RICHMOND,  November  23,  1872. 
]3R$  Excellency  y  OiiiBERT  G.  Walker, 

Governor  of  Vtrfftnia : 
Sir: 

I  have  the  pleafiore  to  band  you  herewith  the  reports  of  the  superin- 
tendent, surgeon  and  general  agent,  oovering  all  transactions  of  the  Virginia  Peni- 
tentiaiy  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  September,  1872. 

As  these  reports  are  full  and  explicit,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  an  analy> 
sis  of  them.  As  the  board  has  before  reported,  we  are  greatly  in  need  of  Airther 
accommodations  for  the  large  number  of  prisoners  now  under  our  charge,  and 
would  suggest  that  you  urge  upon  the  proper  authorities  the  imperative  necessity  for 
making  a  suitable  appropriation  for  that  object. 

What  has  recently  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  permanent  improTements 
has  been  done  by  the  current  eammgs  of  the  institution ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  enlargement  of  the  prison,  now  demanded  by  its  necessities,  can 
be  effected  from  this  source. 

The  board  haye  had  a  plan  prepared  for  a  new  building  to  contain  cells,  dining 
hall,  &c.,  and  hope  that  arrangements  can  be  made  to  commence  the  work  in  the 
eariy  spring.  Using  the  material  from  the  old  shops,  as  &r  as  it  will  go,  and  the 
prison  labor  as  &r  as  avulable,  it  is  estimated  that  this  improvement  will  coot 
about  118,000. 

If  this  enlargement  is  made,  we  can  then  remove  the  women  inside  the 
prison  walls,  a  step  that  is  very  important  for  the  additional  security  of  these  pris> 
oners  against  escape  and  fire — the  buildings  m  which  they  are  now  confined  being 
constructed  of  wood. 

As  you  are  aware,  when  the  present  Board  entered  upon  their  duties  all  the 
buildings,  tools,  and  fixtures  of  the  institution  were  in  quite  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, especially  the  shops ;  hence  the  necessity  for  the  outlay  of  some  money.  When 
the  improvement  above  suggested  is  completed,  we  think  no  ftuther  outlay  of  con- 
sequence will  be  necessaiy  for  permanent  improvement  for  many  years. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W,  E.  TANNER, 
I^wdent  of  the  Boaard  of  Dvreetan. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


VIRGINIA  PENITENTIART, 

Richmond,  Nov.  1st,  1872. 

Okntlemen — ^I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  third  annual  report  of 
the  oondition  of  the  penitentiary.  In  the  accompanying  tables  I  Aimish  the  trans- 
actions in  detail  to  the  30th  day  of  Sept.  1872.  The  general  statement  ezhlbiti 
the  receipta  and  expenditures  for  the  year,  inclusive  of  sales,  of  the  products  of 
the  prison,  and  receipts  for  hire  of  convicts.  The  sales  by' the  general  agent  show 
a  large  increase  over  the  previous  year ;  and  the  income  from  convicts  hired  to 
contractors  has  reached  this  year  $31,205  35,  a  sum  much  greater  than  ever 
reached  before.  It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  tables  that  the  number  of 
convicts  hired  out  this  year  is  much  smaller  than  last  year;  which  is  attributable  to 
the  fidlure  of  one  of  the  contractors  and  the  return  of  the  men  hired  to  him;  which 
caused  some  disappointment  in  the  expectations  of  even  a  much  larger  sum  from 
that  source. 

The  several  tables,  ^m  2  to  6  inclusive,  show  the  transactions  of  the  shoe, 
wheelwright,  coopers',  bkck-smith,  and  broom  departments  of  the  prison — the 
profits  amounting  in  the  aggr^ate  to  $15,000  80.  The  table  7  shows  the  num- 
her  of  convicts  in  prison  Sept  30th,  1872 ;  also  the  number  received  and  dis- 
charged during  the  year — the  number  on  that  date  being  823. 

Table  8  gives  the  number  of  convicts  received  during  the  year,  with  the  classi- 
fication of  the  crimes  committed  by  them.  Table  9  Aimishes  a  classification  of 
the  crimes  and  sentences  of  all  the  prisoners  now  in  the  penitentiary  and  hired  to 
contractors.  Table  10  gives  the  nativities  of  the  convicts.  Table  11  gives  the 
admittances  into  the  hospital  and  time  lost  from  labor  during  the  year.  Table  12 
gives  the  condition  and  employment  of  convicta. 

Since  my  last  report  the  new  workshop  has  been  completed  and  is  now  occupied 
as  follows :  Ground  floor  by  the  coopers ;  second  floor  by  carpenters,  broom  makers 
and  tobaooo-box  fitctoiy ;  and  third  floor  by  the  shoe  department.  The  completion 
of  this  building  since  the  last  fiscal  year  has  added  largely  to  the  improvement  ac- 
count. The  intaoducdon  of  steam-heating  apparatus  and  improved  water  clos- 
ets was  indispensable,  and  rendered  necessary,  to  make  the  shops  comfortable  for 
the  men  there  employed.  Amongst  other  items  which  have  been  added  to  the  im- 
provement account)  I  will  mention  the  rebuildiAg  of  the  northern  wall  of  the 
prison,  rendered  necessaiy  by  ihe  erection  of  the  new  work  shops ;  also  the  paia- 
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pet  pbtfixnn,  for  the  better  tooariiy  of  the  prisKm;  the  mtrodnotion  of  water 
ftom  the  dly  water-works,  in  oonsequenoe  of  an  apprehended  &3ure  of  the  spring, 
and  fbr  additional  security  against  fire ;  the  rebuilding  of  the  house  npon  the 
spring  lot,  whioh  had  become  uninhabitable,  but  now  occupied  by  the  assistant  su- 
perintendent, at  a  rental  of  $200  per  annum ;  the  purchase  of  fire  apparatus,  for 
the  protection  of  the  building :  these  outlays  have  been  actually  neoessaiy,  and 
place  the  prison  in  a  better  condition  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  As  these  im- 
pcovementa  are  permanent,  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  large  reduction  of  this 
account  during  the  pending  year. 

By  reference  to  the  report  of  the  surgeon  you  will  find  that  there  are  about  100 
convicts  who  are  unfit  for  labor,  by  reason  of  old  age,  disease,  and  loss  of  limbs. 
This  body  of  men  are  a  continual  expense,  and  costs  the  State  annually  $75  per 
man  for  their  maintenance.  The  condition  of  these  meti  is  such  that  they  cannot 
be  hired  out  on  the  public  works,  and  I  invoke  your  aid  in  suggesting  the  intaro- 
duction  of  some  employment  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  their 
support 

You  will  observe  that  the  increase  of  profit  upon  sales  of  manu&ctures  during 
the  year  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  o  "sales,  which  is  attributable 
to  the  advance  in  many  articles  used  in  these  shops,  without  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  the  products. 

During  the  year  we  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  hoop  poles  and  broom  com 
at  any  price,  and  consequently  much  time  was  lost  in  these  shops,  thereby  reducing 
the  sales  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  cost  <^  the  exterior  guard  for  the  year  has  been  $14,165  00,  two  of  whom 
have  been  employed  to  guard  the  convicts  at  the  capitol  and  are  embraced  in  the 
above  expense. 

During  the  existence  of  the  State  guard  this  duty  was  perfonned  by  that  body, 
and  the  cost  attending  the  same  not  made  chargeable  against  this  institution.  It  is 
therefore  extremely  desirable  that  this  expense  should  be  reduced  to  a  point  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  prison. 

The  condition  of  the  prisoners  at  this  time  will  make  a  fiivorable  comparison 
with  any  previous  period.  Insubordination  is  very  rare,  and  punishment  with  the 
male  convicts  but  seldom.  The  men  employed  in  the  sh(^  engage  in  their  labor 
cheerfolly. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  bear  testimony  to  the  industxy  and  attention  paid  by 
the  officers  and  guards  connected  with  the  prison. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  F.  STHOTHEK, 
Svperintendcnt, 
To  Boardof  BvrecUrrt  of  Vtrgtnia  PeniUmtiwry. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  GENERAL 
]>R. — The  PenxtaUiary  of  Vvrgmia^  m  accovaU 


1871. 
Sept.  80,  To  amount  on  hand,  as  per  inTentory  of  this  date  : 

Machinery,  tools,  &c.,      .                       ,           912,418  64 
Raw  material,        ....  6,412  28 
Raw  material  upon  which  labor  has  been  ap- 
plied,        1,394  42 

Manufactured  articles,     .           .           .  3,234  57 

Fuel,         •           •            .           .            .  305  60 

Hospital  stores,     •           .           .           .  407  69 

Articles  of  contingency,              .           .  9,71140 

Amount  of  clothing  and  shoes  in  ward  5,  3,692  45 


1872. 

9pt.30,  To  general  agent : 

For  raw  material  fumishsd, 

67,329  17 

**   machinery, 

1,269  46 

«<   fuel  and  lights. 

4,502  47 

**   contingent  expenses 

7,481  79 

*«   hospital  stores, 

984  43 

"   gardening,      .           .           .           . 

10  00 

'<   material  for  permanent  improvemen 

t,            12,504  18 

1,094  40 

1872. 
Sept.  SO,  To  Commonwealth  of  Yirginia : 

For  salary  of  three  directors, 
«      <«  superintendent,     . 

**      **  seven  assistant  keepers, 

*•      •*  clerk  and  surgeon, 

'*      "  eight  interior  guards, 

For  provisions  purchased  by  order 
of  the  board  of  directors,  15,852  34 

For  provisions  on  hand  September 
SO,  1871,  •  .  •  548  10 

By  provisions  on  hand  September  30, 1872, 


450  00 
2,000  00 
6,433  34 
1,700  00 
4,320  00 


16,400  44 
456  99 


15,943  45 
For  vegetables  raised  in  1871-'72,  used  to  date,        81  00 


Balance  in  favor  of  institution. 


37,477  05 


85,175  90 


13,903  S4 


16,024  45 

152,580  74 
10,112  95 

$162,693  69 
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1. 

STATEMENT— SEPT.  30, 1872. 

wtA  Ae  Commonioealih  of  Tirffu^ia. — Ga. 


1872. 
Sept.  80,  By  the  jenenl  agent : 

By  manafactnres  deUrered  hinii  from  Septem- 
ber 30, 1871,  to  date,    .  .  .  969,890  84 
By  rent  of  house  on  sprins  lot,  (2  mo.,)    83  33 
"  sales  of  old  brick  and  slops,               39  00 

7233 

By  clothing  sold  contractors,      •  3,196  00 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia : 

By  amount  received  for  hire  of  convicts,  19,138  27 

«•       «<     due  October  Ist,  for  hire  of  con- 
victs, .  •  •  •  12,067  08 

"  clothing  fnrnished  discharged  convicts,  1,660  00 

*'  labor  and  improrement  on  penitentiary,  4,064  24 

«<  4,214  days'  labor  at  Capitol  at  60c.,  2,107  00 

'<  91  days*  Ubor  at  gravel  bank  at  60c.,  46  60 

By  material  for  permanent  improvement  pud 
for  by  general  agent,  as  per  contra, 

By  amount  of  clothing  furnished  convicts  in 
prison,  •  •  •  • 

By  garden : 

By  regetablee  on  hand  and  raised  since  Sep- 
tember SO,  1871,  and  used  to  date,     • 

By  vegetables  nUsed  in  1872,  and  on  hand, 

By  stock  on  hand  this  date : 

Machinery,  tools  &c.,       •  •  • 

Baw  material,       .  •  .  . 

«<         «<       upon  which  labor  has  been  ap* 

plied,     •  •  •  .  • 

Manufactured  articles, 

Fuel, 

Hospital  stores,     •  •  •  • 

Articles  of  clothing,  bedding,  cookhig  utensils, 

&c.,  in  charge  of  yard  officer,  • 

Tor  amount  of  clothing,  hats  and  shoes  on  hand 
September  30, 1872,  in  ward  6, 


63,168  17 


31,206  86 


7,866  74 

12,604  18 

8,667  76 

81  00 
40  00 

121  00 

14,626  20 
9,920  62 

1,317  67 

1,646  26 

146  28 

618  63 

8,136  70 

36,109  26 

8,161  24 

$162,69869 
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Marnkfactwring  OperaHoni  of  Shoe  Dqparimeni — Ward  1. 


1871. 


Db. 


Sept.  SO,  To  stock  on  hand  M  per  inventory,    . 

Sept.  SO,  To  general  agent  for  raw  materials,  tools,  &c. 
"  ward  No.  2,  for  articles  received  from  it, 
••     ««    No.  8,  •«         ■"        '  •«       • 

"     "    No.  4,  "  **  " 

*•     «'    No.  6,  «    shoes  and  clothing 

«'     "    No.  6,  <*    articles  reoeiyed  from  it, 

By  balance  in  fayor  of  mannfactnring. 


$S,S22  S9 


28,729  79 

IS  97 

27  00 

108  68 

999  60 

4  66 


$29,88S  69 
6,460  08 


938,666  16 

Cb.                         ... 

1872. 

Sept.  SO.  By  general  agent  for  nannfactnred  articles,  cash  and 

credit  sales,      •           .          •          .          . 

$32,496  63 

««   ward  2,  articles  delivered  it     . 

2126 

7  76 

*•      "     S       •*           *•        •*        .           -           . 

176  82 

M         fC       4           <C                  ««            il             ^                  ^                  ^ 

60  SO 

tc       <c     5*       u             tt         n         I 

2,069  76 

C«          M        5           M                   CC    ,        C(             ]                   [                   * 

10  66 

2,336  42 

'*  itock^  u  per  inrentory, 

8,834  11 

$38,666  16 
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T-A-BIjEI   III. 
Manu/cuUuring  Operattom  of  ihe  Blacksmith  Department —  Ward  2. 


1871. 


Dr. 


Sept.  30,  To  stock  on  hand  as  per  inyentory, 
1872. 

Sept.  30,  To  general  agent  for  raw  materials,  tools,  &c., 
'*  ward  1  for  articles  received  from  it, 
ct      («     2  <*        *'  "  ** 

ct       IC      ^    u  u  <c  cc 

<c        cc      ^    <c  cc  cc  cc 

«      «<     6   <«  shoes  and  clothing. 
By  balance  in  faror  of  manufacturing. 


$7,718  51 


1,601  26 

7  76 

20 

2  75 

4  52 

203  60 

1,820  07 

• 

317  23 

$9,856  81 

Ciu 


1872; 

Sept.  30,  By  general  agent  for  manufactured  articles,  dash  and 

credit  sales,                .           .           •           • 

By  Ward  1  articles  delivered  it. 

13  97 

cc       u      3       cc              cc              cc 

9  50 

cc        (c     *^        cc               cc               cc 

746  83 

cc        cc       ^        cc               cc               cc 

36  80 

cc         cc        6         **                "                 " 

1  95 

«  Commonwealth  and  improvement. 

823  36 

Stock  as  per  inventory. 


190  26 


1,632  40 
8,033  16 

$9,856  81 


This  shop  was  closed. 
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Manufacturing  Operatwn$  of  the  Weaving  Department —  Ward  3. 


1871. 
Sept.  30,  To  stock,  as  per  Inventory,  ....  2,987  19 

1872. 
Sept.  30,  To  general  agent,  for  raw  materials,  tools,  &c. 
*'  ward  1,  for  articles  received  from  it,    - 
u     c<     2     *'  *'  '*  «      . 

«        ft        ^        Ct  U  (t  «  . 

««     «     5*    «  shoes  and  clothing, 

"     ««     6,    J«  articles  received  from  it,  - 


6,126  95 

176  82 

9  50 

25  93 

220  85 

2  78 

6,562  83 
8,795  61 

913,345  63 

Balance  in  favor  of  mannfactnring, 


Cb. 

1872. 
Sept.  30,  By  general  agent  for  mannfactared  articles,  cash  and 

credit  Mies 1,031  48 

"    ward  1,  articles  delivered  it,  -  - 

If       c<    2         **         **         '* 

iC  «     4  «  l<  « 

t«  M       ft  if  tC  U 

<«       commonwealth, 


**  stock,  as  per  inventory, 


•       27  00 

.        U  00 

1  00 

-  9,206  61 

29  11 

9,274  72 
8,089  43 

$13,345  63 

" 
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Manu/aeturmff  Operations  of  the  Whedwright  <md  Coopering  Department- 
Ward  L 


Db. 

1871, 

"^Hi!"' 

To  stock  as  per  inyentory,          • 

$8,111  85 

Sept.  30, 

To  general  agent  for  raw  materials. 

$15,324  25 

«<       u           H     a   toola  and  machinery. 

1,269  06 

To  ward  1,  for  articles  received  from  it, 

50  30 

To    "    2    "        "           *'           " 

746  83 

To    "     3,  "        "           "           " 

1  00 

To    «<     5,  «  shoes  and  clothing, 

1,470  10 

18,861  54 
3,760  45 

Balance  in  favor  of  manufacturing. 

$30,733  84 

1872. 


Cb. 


Sept.  30,  By  general  agent  for  manafkctnred  articles,  cash 
and  credit  sales,  • 

By  ward  1,  articles  delivered  it, 

«c        <•      3  I«  (C  cc 

«     <«    5       It  c<  « 

*'  general  improvement  and  commonwealth, 

*'  stock  as  per  Inventory,  • 


$108  68 

4  52 

25  93 

165  12 

2,330  69 


$16,911  62 


2,634  94 
11,187  28 

$30.733  84 
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Manufacturing  Operations  of  the  Broom  Department —  Ward  6. 


1871. 


Db. 


Sept.  30,  To  stock  as  per  inrentorr,      '  •  •  < 

1872. 
Sept.  30,  To  general  agent  for  raw  materials,  tools,  &c., 
'*  Ward  1  for  articles  received  from  it, 

cc  <i        3     «<  CC  <C  i( 

"      "     6  '«  shoes  and  clothing,         .  \ 

Balance  from  manofactaring, 


6,773  28 

3  78 
275  60 


$1,619  97 


6,057  31 
2,792  92 

$10,37020 


1872. 


Gb. 


Sept.  30,  By  general  agent  for  manufactured  articles,  cash  and 
credit  sales 
By  Ward  1  articles  delivered  it, 
14      2       **  *'  ** 

it       3        t<  «  cc 

«         4  <(  «<  (( 

c(     5      «  <*  ** 

Commonwealth  for  Snp't  PuhUc  Buildings, 

By  stock  as  per  Inventory, 


$9,111  67 


4  65 

20 

2  75 

90 

57  35 

26  10 

91  95 

1,166  68 

$10,370  20 
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TJ^JBLE  -VTI, 


Showingihenvmherof  PriunerMrefm^  cmdon  the  PubUc 

Works,  on  ike  ZOth  S^tember^  1871 — Ae  nvmber  receivedj  jpardonedj  died^ 
diacharged,  eecaped,  dhc.^  from  that  time  untd  Ae  SOA  Sqftemhery  1872,  with 
the  number  remaining  on  the  latter  day. 


On  the  30th  of  September^  1871,  there  were  in  prison : 
White  men  in  prison, 
White  men  on  rail-road, 
White  women  in  prison, 

Colored  men  in  prison, 
Colored  men  on  rail-road, 
Colored  women  in  prison. 


99 
63 

4 

229 

380 

63 


166 


672 


BeceiTed  from  Sept.  30th,  1871,  to  Sept.  30th,  1872  : 

White  men,     - 43 

Colored  men    -           -           -  ^         -           -           -  181 

Colored  women,           -           -           •           -           -  22 

Pardoned.. White  men,     ......  8 

Colored  men,               .           ....  2 

Colored  women,           .           -           ...  2 

Diedinprison...... White  men      ......  i 

Colored  men,   -           •           -.          -           -           -  22 

Colored  women,          -       ♦   -           -           -           -  1 

Died  on  rail-road  ...White  men,    -             -'         -           -           -           -  3 

Colored  men,               -----  26 

Died  at  qnarry....  Colored  men,   ......  1 

Killed  by  guard  for 

mutiny, Colored  men,   ......  1 

Discharged White  men,     ------  27 

White  women,            -           ....  2 

Colored  men,              -           -           .           .           .  130 

Colored  women,           -----  14 

Escaped  from  B.  R.  ......^U 

do.     from  O.  D.  G.  Works,      ......  3 

do.     from  Penitentiary,            -.-..-  1 
do.    from  Square,         .1..-..1 

Bemaining White  men  in  prison  -           -           -           -           -  160 

do.                    White  men  on  public  works,  ....  1 

do.                    White  women  in  prison,          -           «           -           •  2 

do.                    Colored  men  in  prison,           ....  236 

do.                    Colored  men  on  rail-road,        ....  80 

po.                   Colored  men  at  O.D.  6.  Co.  -           -           -          -  277 

do.                    Colored  women  in  prison,       •           -           -           -  68 


828 


246 
1,074 


261 
823 
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T.ATRTi'P.    'Vm. 

Prutmen  received  mlo  Ae  Penkentiary  from  Sept.  30<i(,  1871,  to  Stpt,  30«&, 
1872,  were  tentenced  for  the  JbUowmg  offencet,  to  mt: 


i 

1 

3 

CRIME. 

^ 

^ 

H 

8 

Anon. 

1 

Barn  burning. 

4 

12 

16 

Murder,  second  degree. 

3 

Miilicious  Msault  to  kill. 

1 

Voluntary  manslaughter. 

2 

11 

Petit  larceny,  second  offence. 

Malicioua^utting  and  wounding. 

Unlawful  Toting. 

1 

Malicious  and  unlawful  shooting. 

Malfeasance  in  office. 

1 

Robbery. 

Burglary  and  arson. 

4 

Poreery, 
Malicious  poisoning. 

87 

87 

House-breaking. 

Attempt  at  murder. 

House-breaking  and  larceny. 
Abduction.            ^ 

3 

29 

81 

Burglary. 
Malicious  assault. 

10 

17 

Horse  stealing. 

6 

40 

48 

Grand  larceny. 

Rape. 

Attempt  at  rape. 

Assault  and  robbery. 

3 

12 

Pelony. 

S 

Bigamy. 

Perjury. 

Wheat-stack  burning. 

Maiming. 

1 

Obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 

1 
1 

Gutting  to  kiU. 

Obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences. 

Mule  stealing. 

Stealing  from  the  person. 

Murder,  first  degree  (life). 

1 

Murder. 

44 

202 

246 
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Nimiber  of  penon*  confined  m  ihe  Pemtentiiny  on  the  ZOth  September,  1872, 
their  crinut  and  tentencet. 


• 

s 

2 

1 

^ 

CRmT.S. 

Sentence. 

^ 

§ 

S 

5 

Harder,  first  degree,  commuted  to 

Life. 

1 

Rape,  commuted  to           ...           « 

CC 

1 

Murder  and  arson,  commuted  to 

CC 

2 

Arson,  commuted  to         ...           . 

(C 

1 

Malicious  cutting,  third  conviction, 

<( 

2 

House-br'king  and  larceny,  third  conr'n,  re-sentnc'd  to 

(C 

1 

'Vs 

Felony,  third  conviction, 
Murder,  first  degree,  commuted  to 

C( 

1 

18  years. 

1 

U                   it               it 

16      '* 

1 

(«              <t           <c 

14      " 

2 

*••'** 

10      " 

1 

it               <(            cc 

Murder,  second  degree, 

5      " 

2 

12 

18      " 

2 

"           "             **•••• 

16      " 

1 

1 

u                u                    "               .                 .                 •                 • 

15      " 

2 

1 

M                   CC                       «                 ^                    ^                    ^                    ^ 

14      " 

1 

3 

'u                  it                      <C                ^                   .         »          .                   • 

12      " 

1 

6 

ti                  It                       **,... 

10      " 

1 

"                   **•                      *•••.. 

9      " 

1 

2 

CC                   u                       "                 .                    •                    .                    • 

8      " 

2 

S 

"           **              "          •            •       '     . 

7      " 

1 

2 

CC              CC                 •'•.•• 

6      " 

4 

4 

CC               CC                  •*•••• 

6      " 

1 

1 

CC                   CC                       **                 .                    .                    • 

4      " 

1 

'si' 

CC                    CC                        CC                                        ^ 

Voluntary  manslaughter. 

1      " 

2 

6      " 

1 

"                  "            .           •           .           • 

2      «* 

1 

CC                       ••••.. 

Infanticide, 

Attempt  at  rape,               .           •           .           • 

1      " 

1 

10      " 

1 

20      «« 

1 

CC              CC        C(                                                           .                     •                     • 

10      " 

1 

CC             CC       CC                                 '                   .                   .                   • 

8      " 

2 

*••**• 

6      " 

2 

4C             CC       CC                                 .                   •                   ,                   . 

Malicious  stabbing  and  cutting,     . 

2      •• 

1 

10      " 

1 

*•                     CC                CC                         .                .                • 

5      " 

1 

1 

CC                           CC                     CC                                 •                     .                     • 

3      " 

1 

2 

*•                            CC                     CC                                 ...» 

2      «« 

1 

CC                            CC                     CC                                .                     .                     * 

18  months 

1 

CC                            CC                     CC                                ... 

17      " 

2 

*ii' 

CC                          CC                    (C                               ... 

Malicious  shooting,            .... 

1  year. 

1 

3 

10  years. 

1 

" 

8      V 
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S 


I 

a 

3 
3 


& 


17 


17 


21 


41 


CRIMES. 


Malicious  stiooting, 


Malicious  wounding, 


Malicious  assault  and  larceny,  three  indictments, 
it  u  tc  t^o  cc 

"  it  It  lyfQ  U 


Assault  with  intent  to  kill, 


Rape, 


second  conyiction. 


Robbery,  three  indictments, 
««  two  " 

"  two  " 

«»  one.  " 

"  second  offence, 


Arson,  house-breaking  and  malicious  assault, 
*'       and  larceny, 

"         ««       "  •  .  . 

"         *•  burglary,         .  .  • 


Seatenoe. 


7 

years. 

6 

M 

4 

«« 

3 

«« 

2 

«C 

10 

«C 

1 

CC 

2 

cc 

36 

cc 

24 

cc 

23 

cc 

16 

(C 

15 

cc 

10 

cc 

7 

cc 

6 

cc 

6 

cc 

3 

«c 

2 

cc 

1 

«c 

10 

cc 

7 

cc 

5 

cc 

3 

cc 

1 

cc 

20 

cc 

16 

cc 

16 

cc 

14 

cc 

11 

cc 

10 

cc 

4 

c. 

1 

cc 

88 

cc 

28 

cc 

20 

cc 

18 

cc 

17 

cc 

16 

cc 

12 

cc 

10 

«c 

8 

cc 

7 

« 

6 

cc 

6 

cc 

3 

cc 

28 

cc 

14 

cc 

10 

«• 

5 

«c 

H 

«« 
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VI 


! 

1 

CRIMES. 

Sentence* 

Anon  and  attempt  at,       .           • 

2  yearn. 

!!        .... 

1      " 

10      " 

6      " 

10 

6      «• 

4      " 

3      " 

Highway  robbery,             .    . 
Burglary, 

8      *• 

18      " 

4i 

IB      " 

(« 

15      « 

If 

10      " 

«< 

»      " 

«l 

8      " 

IC 

7      " 

u 

6      " 

1 

25 

u                ^ 

c< 

«c 

6      " 
4      " 
3      " 

.     :      1  :: 

11 

CI 

i|     " 

IC                    , 

1     " 

Burglary,  aentence  of  death  commoted  tc 

>           .               18      " 

II              ti          II              II            1 
Burglary  and  larceny,  three  indictmente, 

'            .               10      " 

17      " 

1 

u            II            two          " 

13      " 

«       and  assault, 

U      " 

•*         «•   larceny,  two  indictments. 

101    « 

II         11        ••             •           •           , 

10      " 

•1                 IC              CI                         •                    •                    1 

8      »• 

CC                 CI              CI                          ^                    ^ 

7      " 

IC                 CI              II                         •                    .                    , 

5      " 

II                CI             11 

3  yrs  7  mot 

CI                 CC              II 

3  years. 

•'         <<   horsestealing, 
Hou8e*breakingand  larceny,  two  indiotm 

10      " 

entSf    •              24      *« 

li                     IC          II 

20      " 

Ci                             II              II 

18      •• 

C<                           11            CC                        ^                  ^ 

•               17      *• 

CC                           CC             CI                        ^                  ^ 

•           •               IS      " 

CI                          IC            c« 

>           •               15      *• 

CC                               11              IC 

1                           14      '* 

II                  II        II 

• 

•               13      *• 

li                     CI          CC 

•              12      " 

11 

li                                 II               CI 

• 

•            •               10      " 

II                     II          11 

.                7      *• 

CC                              IC              CC 

.                 6      " 

CI                               CI               IC 

I            •                 9      '* 

II                            II             IC                          ^                   ^ 

8      " 

39 

CC                               CC              CC 

•                   * 

5      " 

1 

CC                              CC              CC 

4}    " 

< 

\ 
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-6 

i 

1 

-i 

CKTVES. 

Sentence, 

i 

§ 

I 

2 

6 

•  •  •  • 

4  years. 

6 

23 

•  •  •  • 

ft                             (t             u                          .                   •                   . 

3      " 

1 

10 

•  •  •  • 

CI                              «              (t 

2      " 

•  •  ■  • 

CC                              <C              CI 

IJ    " 

•  ••  • 

(C                              «              « 

14  months 

2 

'i62 

«t                              ««              4C 

1  year. 

24  years. 

2 

•  •  •  • 

U                    <t 

18      " 

1 

•  ••• 

fC                    C( 

14      " 

4 

•  •  •  • 

CC                     CC 

15      " 

2 

...• 

CC                      CC 

11      " 

2 

3 

•  •  •  • 

CC                      iC 

12      " 

5 

8 

•  •  •  • 

CC                 u 

10      " 

2 

3 

••  •  • 

CC                    CC 

9      " 

4 

•  •  •  • 

CC                    CC 

8      " 

5 

•  •  •  • 

CC                     CC 

6      " 

16 

•  ••• 

CC                    CC 

6      " 

•  •  •  • 

CC                      CC 

16      " 

•  •  •  • 

CC                    CC 

91    " 

4 

•  •  •  ■ 

CC                    CC 

3      " 

8 

"d9 

CC                    CC 

7      " 

1 

Mule  stealing, 

7      " 

•  •  •  • 

CC                     CC 

10      '• 

2 

"'e 

CC                    CC 

6       " 

Ox  stealing, 

6      " 

.... 

Receiving  stolen  goods,     .           ^           •           • 

4      " 

F.»rgiTy, 

8       " 
5       *• 
4       »* 

1 

• 

(1 

1 

tc 

3      *« 

1 

..,. 

(C 

2|     ** 

4 

"is 

CC 

2-     " 

Grand  larceny, 

18       " 

•  •  •  • 

CC                       ti 

12       " 

1 

•  •  •  • 

CC                   u                 * 

10       " 

..  •  • 

CC                     CC 

9       •• 

1 

• .  •  • 

CC                     CC 

9  8-12  " 

1 

•  •  • . 

CC                    CC 

8      " 

•  •  •  • 

CC                     CC 

7      " 

3 

•  •  •  • 

CC                      CC 

6      " 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

CC                     CC 

15      " 

10 

46 

••  •  • 

CC                      C( 

5      " 

••  •  • 

CC                    CC 

4  6-12  " 

2 

••  •  • 

CC                     C( 

4      •* 

6 

48 

•  •  •  ■ 

CC                     CC 

3      " 

•  •  •  • 

CC                     CC 

2      " 

•  • .  • 

*«              .       CC 

18  months 

.... 

CC                    CC 

1   year. 

167 
•  •  •  • 

2 

Bigamy,      . 

•                •                •                • 

3  years. 
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o 

1 

i 

] 

.... 

■  • . . 
• .  •  • 

a  •  .  • 
.... 

*28* 

«... 
.... 

.... 

•  • .  • 

6 

•  «  •  • 
.... 

2 

«  •  a  a 
1 

•  •  •  » 

2 

"7' 
1 

•  a  ■  . 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  a  •  • 

1 

12 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

A 

1 

1 

1 

12 

163 

660 

823 

CRIMES. 


.Bigamy,      . 
Obstructiog  railroad, 
Felonyt 


Obtaining  money  under  false  pretences, 

'(  C(  It  t»  c» 

\t  fC  II  II  II 

«        goods       "       "  " 

I  U  11  II  II 

Perjury,     .... 
"  .  .  .  . 

Bestiality, 

Poisoning, 

Stealing  from  the  person, 
(  II  It 

*       oyRt«»ra, 

'*       wearing  apparel, 

Maiming, 

Entering  house  without  breaking. 

Malfeasance  in  office,       • 

Abduction, 

Petit  larceny,  second  offence. 


Sentence, 


4  yearr. 


16 
8 
6 
6 
3 
2 
1 

11 
3 
6 
5 

10 

1 
3 


5 

8 

3 

10 

6 

1 
1 
1 
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Showifig  the  nativity  of  conmeU  rtmainmg  in  the  Peniientiary  and  on  I\Mie 
Works  on  the  30th  day  oj  September^  1872. 


Virginlft, 

Vfnit  VirginU, 

Maryland, 

Ohio, 

PennaylTaniA, 

New  York, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

MiiMitt»ipp1, 

Louisiana, 

Texas, 

Florida, 

Kentucky, 

Misaonri, 

Tennessee, 

Illinois 

District  of  Columbia 

Maine, 

Ma^sachn8ett8, 

New  Jersey, 

West  hides, 

Grermany, 

Ireland 

Kngland, 

Scotland, 

France, 

Alabama* 

New  Hampshire, 

Canada, 

Jamaica, 


J_ 

110 
1 
3 
3 
4 
3 
9 
1 
3 
3 


161 


603 
6 

S3 


1 
1 

663 


7ia 


833 
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Shewing  the   Condition  and  Empioj/ment  o/  Prisonen  in  the  Penitentiary^  on 

SeptemUr  30^A,  1872. 


Ward  No.  1— Boot  and  shoe  makers, 


Ward  No.  2— Blacksmiths  and  helpers, 
Engineers  and  firemen, 

Ward  No.  8 — ^Weavers  and  jobbers,  men, 

Wearers  and  warpers,  women. 

Ward  No.  4 — Wheelwrights,  carpenters  and  coopers. 
And  tobacco-box  makers. 

Ward  No.  5— Yard  handH,  sqnare  hands  and  laborers, 
HoKpital  .stewards  and  nurseK, 
Sick,  crippled,  and  unfit  for  labor, 


incl'tding  cooks,  &c 


Ward  No.  6— Broom  makers, 


Female  Department— Making  clothes,  washers,  &c., 
Cooks,  • 


Public  works-~01d  Dominion  Granite  Company, 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad, 


81 

6 
3 

6 
29 

82 
17 

82 

3 

101 

16 

38 
3 

277 
80 
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SURGEOFS  REPORT. 


VIRGINIA  PENITENTIARY, 

November  14th,  1872. 

Gentlemen: 

You  will  obseRe,  by  refering  to  the  statistics  herewith  enclosed, 
that  we  hare  had  twenty-five  deaths  in  the  institution  during  the  past  year,  six 
more  than  were  reported  in  1871,  but  it  is  only  fidr  to  state  that  thirteen  of  the 
twenty-five  were  caused  by  diseases  contracted  outside  of  the  prison,  or  at  the  camps 
of  the  contractors  on  the  C.  &  0.  K  R.,  to  whom  they  were  hired.  One  was  shot 
in  the  brain  by  the  guard  at  the  works  of  the  Old  Dominion  Granite  Co.,  and  two 
were  received  into  the  institution  with  diseases  which  eventually  proved  &tal,  leav- 
ing only  nine  to  be  attributed  to  diseases  contracted  within  the  prison  walls.  The 
case  of  Sarah  Johnson  should  be  particularly  noticed.  She  was  admitted  into  the 
penitentiaiy  November  15th,  1871,  in  a  pregnant  condition,  was  delivered  of  a 
male  child  March  18th,  1872,  taken  with  a  rapid  pulmonary  consumption  imme- 
diately after,  and  died  of  the  disease  on  the  15th  of  July.  The  child  lived  only 
about  twenty-four  hours  ailer  the  death  of  the  mother.  He  was  well  nursed  and 
cared  for,  and  eveiy  effort  made  to  preserve  life.  His  death  is  not  recorded  with 
the  others. 

The  large  mortality  from  consumption  is  a  matter  of  serious  interest.  That  the 
tuberculous  diathesis,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  is  congenital  and  inherited  is 
shown  by  &ota  within  the  knowledge  of  us  all ;  but  that  various  other  agencies  are 
involved,  more  or  less,  in  the  causation  of  the  disease,  is  also  ^e ;  and  although 
it  18  difficult  to  assign  to  each  its  proper  relative  importance,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  want  of  exercise,  defective  ventilation,  deficiency  of  light,  and  the  de- 
pressing emotions,  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  production  of  tubuculous  cachexia. 
Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  in  the  institution  a  hiee  number  of  men  unfit  for  hard 
labor,  who  are  necessarily  subjected  to  the  influent  of  the  above  mentioned  agen- 
cies. Might  they  not  be  put  to  some  light  work,  which,  though  unremunerative — 
they  being  unable  to  do  the  work  of  able-bodied  men — ^by  giving  employment  to 
their  minds,  relieving  them  from  confinement  in  their  rooms,  and  giving  themiresh 
air,  exercise  and  light,  might  do  much  towards  overcoming  the  predisposing  causes, 
and  to  some  extent  arresting  the  ravages  of  this  fatal  disease.  Even  if  not  a  dime 
oould  be  cleared  by  their  labor,  something  might  be  saved  to  the  institution  by 
their  physical  improvement,  thereby  lessening  the  quantity  of  medicmes  used  and 
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reduoing  the  bills.  Diarrlioea  is  one  of  the  most  oommon  diseases  we  have  to  deal 
with,  though  generally  it  is  not  of  a  vexy  obstinateuiharacter,  but  yields  readily  to 
treatment.  Although  the  calls  at  the  morning  visits  were  greatly  increased  by  it, 
(sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  a  day  being  excused  on  account  of  it,)  but 
few  oases  were  serious  enough  to  require  admission  into  the  hospital. 

The  expenses  of  the  hospital  department  have  been  less  than  heretofore ;  and 
yet  the  sick  have  been  better  fed  and  cared  for.  The  new  cook-room  established 
under  your  directions,  where  the  hospital  diet  only  is  prepared,  and  where  suitable 
food  for  those  who  are  very  sick  may  at  any  time  be  obtained,  has  supplied  a  de- 
ficiency of  long  standing. 

Twenty-nine  deaths  are  reported  for  the  year,  by  the  contractors  to  whom  the 
prisoners  have  been  hired  to  work  on  the  C.  &  0.  J^.  K.  Twenty-six  of  the  num- 
ber were  black,  and  three  white.  Under  the  new  contracts,  made  by  his  excellency, 
the  Governor,  under  which  medical  attendance  and  medicines  are  fomished  by  the 
State,  and  not  by  the  contractors,  as  heretofore,  I  think  the  sick  have  had  more 
attention,  and  the  men  generally  been  better  cared  for ;  and  consequently  more 
healthy  and  satisfied. 

At  the  works  of  the  Old  Dominion  Granite  Company,  where  convicts  have  been 
employed  since  the  middle  of  February,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  over  two 
hundred  encamped  and  at  work  there,  there  has  been  but  a  single  death,  and  the 
medicine  bills  have  been  exceedingly  small.  Diarrhoea  and  intermittent  fever  have 
prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  diseases.  The  death  referred  to  above 
was  caused  by  ^'typhoid pneumonia  "  I  have  required  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
company  a  strict  observance  of  sanitary  regulations,  and  the  importance  of  such 
measures  is  clearly  shown  by  the  result  we  have  before  us. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  must  thank  you  for  the  readiness  with  which  you 
have  met  any  propositions  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  health  of 
the  institution. 

Very  respectfiilly, 

M.  M.  WALKER, 

Surgeon  Virginia  Penitentiary, 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Virginia  Penitentiary. 
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No.  1. 

Diietuet  treated  in  (he  hotpitai  of  Fu^Tmta  Penitentiary  /rom  September  30lh, 
1871,  fo  SeptenJxr  30dl,  1872. 


DISEASES. 

Gaies. 

DISEASES. 

Cases. 

AmptttatioDs, 

Maittnrbation, 

Coitoampiion, 

17 

Mania  (4cnte), 

Ctttjinict, 

ProlaiMusani,    .         •           .       • 

DfairrhQBa,  chronic.    • 

Protapsutt  uteri, 

DroiNty, 

1» 

PhymnaiK, 
Pneumonia, 

Epilepny, 

£iilaiiKt*ment  of  spleen, 

Pleuriity  with  eflhisi, 

Frmeturev, 

Paralysis,       .            ,           , 

Frost  bite,      . 

Kheuroatinm, 

General  debility  and  old  age, 

Remittent  fever, 

Gunshot  and  oilier  wuundj», 

11 

Sprains, 

Ilydropericardiiiro,    . 

Syphili^ 

llernia. 

Scurvy, 

10 

Intermittent  fever,    • 

Typlioid  fever, 

Jaundice, 

Traumatic  bubo, 

MorbuH  c-roxc, 

Tenotomy, 
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GENERAL  AGEJfrS  REPORT. 


RICHMOND,  Va.,  Octoher  29th,  1872. 
n<m.  Board  of  Direrfors^ 

G£NTL£MSN2 

I  herewith  transmit  my  annual  statement  of 
the  transactions  of  my  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30th,  1872,  and 
I  beg  leave  also  to  call  your  attention  to  statements  "A"  and  "B,"  the  former  of 
whidb  exhibits  the  product  of  manufiictures  over  the  cost  of  raw  material,  and  the 
latter  explains  the  amount  of  sales  upon  which  I  reodve  a  oommisdon. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

JOSBPH  M.  STEVENS, 

General  Agent. 
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Afmual  Stcttemeni  of  the  General  Agent  of  the  TvrgmioL  JPentienliaryj  far  <&« 
year  ending  September  30<A,  1872. 


1872. 
Sept.  80,  By  stock  on  hand  Sept  SOth,  1871. 

By  accounts  and  bills  recei Table,  Sept.  30th,  1871, 
By  amount   manufactured  articles  received  from 

the  superintendent,  • 

By  amount  received  from  the  superintendent  for 

manufactures  sold  contractors. 
By  amount  drawn  from  treasury,        • 
By  amount  for  old  bricks  sold,  •  • 

By  amount  for  rent  of  house  on  spring  lot,    • 
By  amount  for  blops, 


Sept,  30,  To  pardoned  and  discharged  convicts. 
To  garden  account,  •  • 

TohoKpital  account, 
To  fuel  and  light  account. 
To  contingent  account, 
To  Improvement  account. 
To  raw  material  account,        ... 
To  machinery  account,  .  • 

To  reductions  on  manufactured  articles, 
To   discount  on    manufactures    sold    wholesale 

dealers,        •  •  .  •  • 

To  old  stock  returned  to  penitentiary, 
To  commissions  on  sales,  see  statement  B,  ^,084  45 

at  8  per  cent.,         •  •  •  • 

To  btock  on  hand,       •  •  .  • 

To  accounts  and  bilb  receivable. 


$4,346  10 

5,147  90 

59,890  84 

3,195  00 

32,324  05 

15  00 

33  33 

24  00 

$104,976  22 

1,094  40 

10  00 

984  43 

4,354  49 

8,442  54 

12,966  20 

66,573  21 

1,269  06 

136  90 

734  59 

244  00 

4,406  75 

8,037  00 

6,722  65 

$104,976  22 

Out  of  my  commissions  I  have  to  pay  rent  of  store,  clerk's  hire,  insurance,  fuel,  light, 
and  all  the  contingent  expenses  incurred  in  selling  the  goods,  besides  the  responsibility 
of  collecting  and  disbursiiig  all  the  funds. 

JOSEPH  If.  STEVENS, 
Qtneroi  Agent  OMd  Storekeeper* 
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StcUemeni  of  the  General  Agent  of  the  Yvrgmia  Penitentiary* 


1872. 
Sept.  SO,  To  manofactnres  received  from  the   superintendent, 
To  excess  of  raw  material  on  hand  over  the  amount  on 

hand  September  30th,  1871, 
To  clotliing manufactured  and  furnished  prisoners. 
To  clothing  manufactured  and  sold  to  contractors. 
To  clothing  manufactured  and  furnished  discharged 
prisoners,  •  • 


1872. 
Sept.  30,  By  raw  material  purchased. 
By  commissions  on  sales,* 
By  reductions  on  manufactures, 
By  discount  to  wholesale  dea]erP| 


Balance  in  favor  of  manufactures. 


69,890  84 

3,608  34 

8,6<>7  76 

.  3,196  76 

1,660  00 


$76,822  68 


66,573  21 

4,406  76 

136  90 

734  59 


61,861  46 
14,tf71  23 


Statement  of  the  General  Agent  of  tlie  Virginia  Penxtentiary, 


1872. 
Sept.  30,  By  amount  of  manufactured  articles  received  from 
the  superintendent  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  3Uth,  1872,  .... 

By  amount  of  stock  ou  hand  September  30th,  1871, 

Sept.  30,  To  amount  stock  on  hand,        .... 
To  reductions  on  manufactured  articles. 
To  discount  on  gotxis  siild  to  wholesale  dealers. 
To  amount  old  stock  returned. 


Amount  of  net  salesi 


$8,037  00 
136  90 
734  69 
244  00 

$69,890  84 
4,346  10 

$64,236  94 
9,162  49 

$66,084  46 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


Superintendent  of  Public  Printing 


STATE   OP   VIRGINIA, 


FOB  THE  FISCAL   7EAB   EHDIBG 


SEPTEMBER  30,  1872. 


RICHMOND: 

X.  r.  WALKKH,  SCPUtlNTENDBNT  OF  PUBLIC  PKIHTINO. 
1872. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Depaetment  of  Public  Printing, 

Bickmond,  Nov.  12,  1872.  .  I 

Bis  Excellency  Oilbebt  C.  Walkeb, 

Chvemor  of  Virginia : 

Sib  : — In  accordance  with  requirement  of  act  of  Assembly  approved 
March  30,  1871, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  Report  of  the  * 

operations  of  this  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  September,  ^ 

1872. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant,  j 

R.  F.  WALKER,  ' 

Superintendent  of  Public  Printing.  \ 
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REPORT, 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Depabtheht  of  Public  Peintinq, 
Richmond,  Nov.  12, 1872. 

lb  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  : 

Gentlemen  : — 

In  obedience  to  law,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  this,  my 
first  Annual  Report,  showing  the  cost  of  public  printing,  ruling,  binding, 
&c.,  executed,  and  stationery  purchased,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1872. 

Statement  "  A  "  is  a  balance  sheet  exhibiting  the  amounts  paid  by  late 
Superintendent  of  Public  Printing  for  stationery,  from  September  30th, 
1871,  to  January  16,  1872,  and  how  used. 

Statement  '*  B  "  exhibits  the  amounts  paid  by  late  Superintendent  for 
printing,  binding,  &c.,  from  30th  September,  1871,  to  January  16th,  1872. 

Statement  "  C  "  is  a  balance  sheet  exhibiting  the  amounts  paid  for  sta- 
tionery by  the  present  Superintendent  from  Jan'y  16,  1872,  to  September 
30,  1872,  and  how  used. 

Statement  "  D "  is  a  recapitulation  of  printing,  binding,  &c.,  executed 
from  January  16,  1872,  to  September  30,  1872,  by  present  Superintendent. 

Statement  "  E "  exhibits  the  amounts  paid  for  the  various  items  of 
printing,  binding,  <&c.,  &c.,  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1872. 

Statement  "F"  is  a  recapitulation' of  printing,  binding,  &c.,  &c.,  exe 
cuted  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  September,  1872. 

EXPENSES  OF  THIS  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tables  herewith  printed  that  the  expenses  of  this 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1872,  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $28,753  71.  This  embraces  every  charge  that  could  be  brought 
against  the  Department. 
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The  late  Superintendent,  in  his  annual  report,  puts  his  ex- 
penses for  last  year  at $37,856  65 

This  did  not,  however,  embrace  several  small  items  for 
freights,  dray  ages,  &c.,  among  them,  for  clerk  hire, 
paid  out  of  contingent  fund •.... 128  17 

Making $37,984  82 

With  the  items  alluded  to  added,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  expenses 
of  this  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1871,  under  the 
late  Superintendent,  amounted  to  at  least  $38,000 ;  showing  a  saving  during 
the  year  to  the  State,  by  the  present  Superintendent,  of  nine  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents. 

COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  PAID  BY  i;.ATE  SUPERINTENDENT  WITH  THOSE 
PAID  BY  THE  PRESENT  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  1872. 
After  the  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Printing  had  taken  an  inventory  of 
stationery  on  hand,  I  entered  on  the  18tli  of  the  same  month  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties.  I  found  that  my  predecessor  had  made  contracts  for 
printing,  binding,  &c.,  running  up  to  April  1st,  1872.  I  could  not  disturb 
these  contracts,  but  advertised  for  proposals  for  like  work  from  April  Ist, 
1872,  to  April  1st,  1873.  The  following  table  shows  the  prices  paid  by  the 
late  Superintendent  as  compared  with  those  now  paid : 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 


Prices  paid  by  late  Superintendent  for  book^  pamphlet  and  press  work. 

Composition,  plain,  per  1,000  ems 70  cents. 

"  rale  or  figure,  per  1,000  ems 105     " 

rule  and  figure,  per  1,000  ems 140     " 

Press  work,  for  250  impressions  or  leas,  octavo — 

One  to  five  tokens,  per  token 75  cents. 

Five  to  ten  tokens,  per  token 65     " 

Ten  tokens  and  upwards,  per  token 50  '* 

For  job  printing  and  press  work. 

Composition,  plain,  per  1,000  ems ,.••  &0  cents. 

*•  rule  or  figure,  per  1,000  ems 75     " 

rule  and  figure,  per  1,000  ems 100     •* 

Press  work,  per  token  of  250  sheets  or  less 50     ** 


Prices  paid  by  present  Superintendent  for  book,  pamphlet  and  press  work. 

Composition,    plain,  per  1.000  ems 64  cents. 

rule  or  figure,  per  1,000  ems 96     " 

"  rule  and  figure,  per  1,000  ems 128     " 

Press  work,  octavo,  250  impressions  or  lees — 

One  to  five  tokens,  per  token 50  cents. 

Five  lo  ten  tokens,  per  token 40     " 

Ten  tokens  and  upwards,  per  token 37^   " 

For  job  printing  and  press  work. 

Composition,  plain,  per  1.000  ems 29  cents. 

"  role  or  figure,  per  1,000  ems , 34     " 

••  rule  and  figure,  per  1.000  ems 40     " 

Press  work,  per  token  of  250  sheets  or  leas 19     ** 
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The  prices  now  paid  for  binding,  ruling,  &c.,  are  50  per  cent,  less  than 
under  the  late  Superintendent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  Superintendent  has  greatly  reduced  the 
cost  of  composition  and  press  work — especially  job  work — in  some  items  at 
least  50  per  cent,  has  been  saved.  The  work  has  been  satisfactorily  exe- 
cuted. I  have  heard  no  complaints  from  any  of  the  heads  of  Departments ; 
and  believe  the  work  executed  the  past  fiscal  year  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  executed  heretofore. 

The  Superintendent  has  just  had  re-printed  8th  and  9th  Leigh's  Reports. 
The  reprinting  was  authorized  by  special  act  of  Legislature,  and  therefore 
not  chargeable  to  the  printing  fund.  The  work  was  done  for  40  cents  per 
thousand  ems  for  composition,  and  50  cents  per  token  for  press  work.  The 
late  Superintendent  paid  70  cents  per  thousand  and  70  cents  per  token  for 
like  work — a  saving  to  the  State  of  several  hundred  dollars,  not  alluded  to 
in  the  tables. 

EXTRA  PRINTING,  BINDING.  Ao. 

The  following  extra  printing,  binding,  &c.,  was  executed  by  your  Superin- 
tendent during  the  year : 

Additional  copies  of  Acts  of  Assembly  for  county  officers  (1266),  $1,276  74 

Registration  books  for  presidential  election 863  27 

Poll  books,  &c.,  for  same  election 364  63 

Re-assessment  blanks 240  37 

Postage  in  sending  acts  to  county  officers 180  45 

Total $2,925  46 

ACTS  IN  RELATION  TO  PUBLIC  PRINTING. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  the  immediate 
condensation  into  one  act  of  all  acts  in  relation  to  public  printing  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Printing.  Siuce  1866  many  acts  have  been  passed. 
Some  conflict,  and  others  are  not  clearly  expressed.  They  are  scattered  over 
many  pages  of  several  volumes,  and  your  Superintendent  frequently  is  per- 
plexed to  know  what  his  duties  are.  All  these  acts  could  be  put  into  one, 
after  being  amended  to  meet  the  views  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  would 
be  of  great  convenience  to  all  interested.  This  subject  I  desire  to  call  to  the 
especial  attention  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Printing. 

INADEQUATE  SALARY  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  a 
subject  at  present  personal  to  myself — that  is,  the  inadequate  salary  of  the 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Printing.  There  is  not  a  good  compositor  in  Rich- 
mond who  cannot  make  moi%  setting  t3rpe  than  is  paid  your  Superintendent. 
This  is  not  just.  No  man  of  family  can  live  in  Richmond  comfortably  on 
the  pay.  I  would  suggest  that  the  salary  be  increased  to  a  living  sum,  and 
that  the  Superintendent  be  allowed,  at  a  reasonable  compensation,  an  assist- 
ant to  attend  to  the  delivery  of  paper  to  the  printing,  lithographic  and 
binding  establishments,  and  such  office  work  as  may  be  required  of  him  by 
the  Superintendent.  This  subject,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  duly  considered 
by  your  able  and  efficient  committee  on  printing.  In  my  tables  I  have  de- 
monstrated that  I  have  saved  the  State  in  one  year  nearly  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  I  shall  not  "  weary  in  well-doing,"  but  shall  continue  to  do  my 
whole  duty  in  keeping  down  expenses  as  far  as  practicable. 

PROBABLE  COST  OF  PRINTING.  BINDING,  Ao.,  THE  PRESENT  YEAR. 

Tour  Superintendent  believes  that  the  expenses  of  this  Department  will 
not  be  greater  during  the  present  fiscal  year  than  thef  were  last.  This, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  no  extra 
work  is  ordered,  I  hope  to  make  the  expenses  even  less.  At  any  rate,  I  shall 
use  all  my  efforts  towards  economy. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  F.  WALKER, 
SuperinieTident  of  Public  Printing, 
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BALANCE 

JExhibiting  the  amounts  paid  by  late  Superintendent  of  Public  IHnting  for  Stationery, 

books  of 


Db. 

1871. 

September  30— -To  inventory $2,075  73 

October      12— To  purchase 129  72 

November    6— To        "       100  00 

17— To        "       105  00 

December     2— To        "       1,182  61 

22— To        " 200  00 

1872. 

January       4— To        "       247  50 

16— To        "        228  00 


Total  amount  purchased |4,268  56 
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A. 

SHEET  '  , 

from  September  ZOth,  1871,  to  January  16iA,  1872,  and  how  uted,  at  recorded  in  the 
the  office. 


Cb. 

1871-2. 

By  stationery  used  for  Senate $  161  83 

By  •*  "      House  of  Delegates 102  79 

By  "  "      General  Assembly,  jointly 391  13 

By  ••  ••      ExecQtiv^  Department 34  36 

By  "  "      SecreUry  of  Commonwealth 479  50 

By  "  "      Auditor  Public  Accounts 477  74 

By  "  "      Second  Auditor ; 19  50 

By  ••  "      Treasurer 94  57 

By  "  "      Adjutant-General 40 

By  "  ••      Board  of  Public  Works 1  00 

By  "  "      Register  of  Land  Office 110 

By  **  "      Superintendent  Public  Buildings 5  12 

By  "  "  "                 "       Printing......  3  90 

By  "  "  "                 "       Instroction..  703  90 

By  total  amount  stationery  used $2,476  83 

By  inventory  January  16.  1872 1,329  90 

By  paper  from  A.  Hoen  A  Co.* 164  04 

By  short  in  paper  account 297  79 

$4.268  66 

*  This  paper  was  received  from  A.  Hoen  A,  Co.,  lithographers,  Baltimore,  October  1st, 
1872.  The  late  superintendent  sent  the  paper  to  this  firm  to  have  lithographic  print- 
ing done  on  it,  but  left  no  record  of  the  fact  in  the  office. 
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c. 

BALANCE 
JExhibiiing  the  amounU  paid  for  Stationery  from  January  16^A,  1872,  to  8q)tember 

Dr. 
1872. 

January  16    To  inventory ^. fl,329  90 

24    To  purchase 476  50 

67  30 


March 
II 

May 
July 


14 
27 
17 
27 


Sept.       30 


2.836  67 

3,817  27 

12  22 

1,278  96 

676  06 


Total  amount  purchased fl0,483  87 

To  approximate  gain  on  paper  furnished  for  printing 188  98 


$10,672  85 
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c. 

SHEET, 

30^,  1872,  and  koto  lued,  under  the  management  of  the  preeent  Superintendent. 


1872. 


Cr. 


By  stationery  used  for  Senate $478  57 

House  of  Delegates 410  89 

General  Assembly,  jointly 44  70 

EzecQtive  Department 42  25 

Secretary  of  Commonwealth 1,255  58 

Auditor  Public  Accounts 3,319  80 


Second  Auditor 

Treasurer 

Board  of  Public  Works  .. 

Adjutant  General 

Attorney  General 

Register  of  Land  OfBce... 
Supt.  Pub.  Buildings.. 


57  9& 

22  50 

63  15 

15  38 

14  25 

15  94 

3  76 

Acts  of  Assembly  1871  and  »72 3,128  63 


Total  amount  of  stationery  used. $8,813  37 

By  paper  furnbhed  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  and  chargeable  to  his  fund, 

and  so  transferred 485  98 

By  paper  furnished  Commissioners  Board  of  Artificial  Legs,  and  charge- 
able to  that  fund,  and  so  transferred 25  31 

By  inventory  of  paper  on  hand  September  30, 1872 1,348  19 

$10,672  85 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  amounts  patch  for  the  various  items  of  Printing,  Binding, 
(fee,  <4c.,  for  the  year  ending  September  30ih,  1872. 

Cost  of  composition  of  book  work ,....  $7,429  74 

Cost  of  compositioD  of  job  work 947  01 

Cost  of  press  work., 2,806  07 

Cost  of  ruling 617  60 

Cost  of  catting,  folding,  stitchiog,  trimming,  and  labeling 1,423  31 

Cost  of  binding 3,594  90 

Cost  of  insurance 135  26 

Cost  of  drayages  and  freights 214  40 

Cost  of  hire  of  porter  and  travelling  expenses  of  late  Sap't....  348  15 

Cost  of  rent  of  paper  room 46  50 

Cost  of  adver.  for  proposals  and  postage  on  public  documents,  538  61 

Cost  of  lithographing 165  87 

Cost  of  paper  used  for  printing 10,586  30 

Total  amount  paid $28,753  71 
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$2,942  78 

3.497  19 

2.189  81 

552  80 

3.131  63 

6.455  48 

178  52 

229  12 
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16  58 
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HEPOHT. 


COMMONWEALTH  OP  VIRGINIA, 
Adjutant  General's  Oppicej 
Ridmand,  Nov.  27th,  1872. 
EU  Exeetteney  G.  G.  Walkeb, 

Oavemor  of  Virginia: 

Sir: — I  respectfully  present  the  Annual  Report  required  by  law  for 
the  year  1872: 

The  State  has  136  regiments  of  Militia  of  the  Line  not  enrolled,  although 
ihe  Constitution  manifestly  intends  and  the  law  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires an  enrollment  and  organization  by  companies,  battalions,  regiments, 
brigades  and  divisions. 

In  the  OUy  of  Richmond, — The  active  volunteer  force  is  composed  of  one 
regiment  of  infantry  of  seven  companies,  with  one  company  of  artillery  at- 
tached, uniformed  and  equipped,  except  the  artillery,  which  is  only  armed 
with  sabres. 

One  company  of  infantry,  colored,  commissioned  in  the  102d  regiment  of 
the  Line,  uniformed,  but  not  yet  armed  by  the  State,  by  reason  of  the  sup- 
ply of  muskets  being  exhausted  before  its  organization. 

In  other  places  the  following  enumerated  companies  have  been  organized, 
unifprmed,  armed  and  equipped,  except  the  company  of  light  artillery  at 
Norfolk,  which  is  armed  with  sabres  only,  to-wit : 

At  Norfolk. — One  company  of  artillery  and  one  of  infantry. 

At  WiUiamsburg, — One  company  of  infantry. 

At  Petersburg, — One  company  of  infantry. 

At  Danville, — ^Two  companies  of  infantry. 

At  LynMurg, — One  company  of  infantry. 

At  Charlottesville, — One  company  of  infantry. 
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But  few  of  the  required  returns  have  been  received,  so  that  I  cauDot  state 
the  exact  numerical  strength  of  the  volunteer  force,  but  have  good  ground 
to  estimate  it  at  not  less  than  the  minimum  number,  60  rank  and  file,  to 
each  company,  and  all  as  spirited  and  efficient  as  any  volunteer  force  we 
have  ever  had.  At  a  recent  visit  of  the  first  regiment  to  Baltimore  it  com- 
manded universal  admiration. 

ARMS,  ACCOUTREMENTS  AND  AMMUNITION. 

In  the  Hands  of  the  Troops. — 840  Springfield  Bifled  Muskets  and  Ac- 
coutrements; 100  Horse  Artillery  Sabres  and  Belts;  2,500  Ball  Cartridges 
for  Muskets,  calibre  58. 

In  Store. — 80  Horse  Artillery  Sabres  and  Belts ;  5,600  Ball  Cartridges 
for  Muskets,  calibre  58. 

Batteries  for  the  Richmond  Howitzers  and  the  Norfolk  Light  Artillery 
Blues  are  greatly  needed  and  should,  if  possible,  be  included  in  the  next 
quota  of  arms  to  be  received  from  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  I  have  to  refer  to  portions  of  my  Official  Report  for 
1871,  since  the  deficiencies  then  existing  were  not  provided  for,  and  of  ne- 
cessity must  be  supplied  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year. 

ARSENAL. 

"As  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  so  in  this,  strict  economy 
should  be  required  ;  but  a  small  Arsenal  for  storage  and  for  incidental  ord- 
nance service  is  now  indispensable.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  building 
within  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  capitol  grounds,  which  was  formerly  used 
as  a  guard-house,  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  may  be  so  appropriated 
with  but  little  expense  to  the  State." 

The  laws  relating  to  the  military  organization  of  the  State  are  still  con- 
fused and  defective,  and  require  a  careful  revision,  conducted  by  experience 
and  capacity  for  the  work.  The  Militia  of  the  Line  being  in  time  of  peace 
an  inactive  force,  should  yet  be  so  far  organized  as  to  render  it  effective  in 
case  of  need.  Upon  the  volunteers,  consequently,  rests  the  active  defence 
of  the  State,  and  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  there  should  be  one  com- 
pany in  every  county.  So  far  they  have  responded  nobly  to  the  duty,  and 
it  is  due  to  them  that  their  manly  and  disinterested  service  should  be  pro- 
perly appreciated.  I  shall  be  excused  for  repeating  from  the  report  of  1871 
the  following:  "The  corps  (volunteer)  which  have  been  armed,  have  already 
acquired  a  proficiency  in  the  schools  of  the  sd|]ief*ai9d  the  company,  which 
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would  be  creditable  to  much  more  experieaced  soldiers.  This  force  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  young  men,  many  of  them  not  more  than  18  or  19 
years  of  age,  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  industrial  classes, 
and  relying  for  support  upon  their  own  labor.  They  give  their  time  and  ser- 
vices to  the  State,  cheerfully  meet  all  expenses  incident  to  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice, and  they  should  be  honored  and  cherished  by  her.  Instances  are 
known  to  me  of  young  men,  mechanics  and  others,  and  even  apprentices, 
who  have  punctually  applied  a  portion  of  their  weekly  earnings  until  their 
uniforms  were  paid  for. 

"  In  other  States  volunteer  corps  receive  encouragement  and  support  in 
various  modes — sometimes  by  exemption  from  jury  duty,  from  taxation  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  from  local  civil  service  which  other  citizens  have  to  ren- 
der. But  here,  this  truly  patriotic  service  has  yet  received  no  distinct  re-^ 
cognition  or  support.  The  State  has  happily  escaped  the  perils  incident  to 
her  late  deplorable  condition,  and  the  spirit  which  animates  her  young  men 
is  creating  for  her  an  impregnable  support  in  any  future  contingency." 

Since  the  report  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  taken,  the  Legisla- 
ture has  shown  unmistakably  that  it  will  not  fail  to  give  all  just  and  reason- 
able support  and  encouragement  to  our  volunteer  force;  and  it  may  as  con- 
fidently be  expected  that  our  young  men  everywhere  will  acknowledge  the 
obligation  which  now  rests  upon  them,  to  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  this 
patriotic  service  and  to  the  support  of  otir  honored  mother  State. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


WM.  H.  RICHARDSON, 

Adjulant  OeneraL 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


VIRGINIA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE, 

Lexington,  Va.,  July  5, 1872. 
To  Hit  Excdlency^  (J.  C.  Walker^   Governor  of  Virginia : 

Sia :  The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  met  in  annual 
session  on  the  24th  day  of  June,  1872,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties required  by  law. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  1864,  by  order  of 
Major  Gen.  D.  Hunter,  then  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
the  buildings  of  the  Institute,  its  library,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  all  its 
perishable  property,  were  laid  in  ashes;  its  academic  and  military  staff,  and  the 
gallant  corps  of  cadets  dispersed,  and  nothing  lefl  but  blackened  walls  and  shape- 
less  ruins.  It  stands  now  completely  restored  in  all  its  original  proportions,  at  a 
cost  of  t(250,000,  not  one  dollar  of  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  State.  Its  academic  and  military  staff  we  regard  as  unsurpassed  in  ability, 
fidelity  and  zeal,  so  fully  attested  by  past  results,  and  in  the  present,  by  the  grad* 
uation  of  ihirty-five  cadets  of  the  first  class,  many  of  them  without  a  single  de« 
merit  during  their  entire  term  of  four  years. 

Through  the  beneficent  provision  made  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  poor 
and  meritorious  youths,  free  from  any  charge  for  ^^board  and  tuition"  the  Insti* 
tution  has  annually  sent  out,  from  the  year  1842,  inclusive,  a  corps  of  well-quali- 
fied teachers,  in  the  educational  work  of  the  State,  by  which  they  pay  back  to 
her  the  cost  of  education,  while  she  started  them  on  the  journey  of  life  with  in 
dependence  assured  to  each  by  his  diploma,  and  a  school  or  employment  as  a 
teacher.  Of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  which  have  been  sent  out 
since  1842,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  were  Stale  cadets;  and  the  impress  they 
have  left  upon  the  education  of  the  State  has  been  of  no  doubtful  character. 
The  first  teachers  from  the  Military  Institute  went  to  work  in  1843.  At  that 
time  it  was  in  some  sort  regarded  as  an  unworthy  calling  for  a  young  Virginian 
to  engage  in  the  profession  of  teaching.  Cadet  Strange  was  sent  to  Norfolk, 
Pitts  to  King  &  Queen,  WHk  to  Northumberland,  Stuart  to  Richmond,  Powell 
to  Alexandria,  Bryan  and  Nelson  to  Petersburg,  Phillips  to  Nansemond,  WUd^ 
^  to  Fredericksburg,  MaJume  to  Rappahannock,  while  hundreds  of  others  were 
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distributed,  from  time  to  time,  through  the  various  parts  of  the  State.  These 
young  men  carried  with  them  the  peculiar  discipline  impressed  upon  thera  hcro' 
and  their  influence  has  been  felt  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

The  influence  of  the  e/>:zvs  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  ha.s  been  no 
less  eflcctive  in  the  intt^mal  unprovenmit  interests  of  the  State.  A  very  lar^«» 
proportion  of  the  alumni  have  become  civil  engineers,  and  some  of  them  have 
risen  to  great  distinction  in  th«'ir  profession,  amonijjwhom  may  b«»  named  Gens. 
Mahonc  and  RhoiJts. 

In  the  field  of  arfricvltarc  llis;  work  uf  tliis  In.'iLiiution  li:i>  bt.-cn  most  earnest 
and  effective;  and  the  leading  larmers  of  Virginia  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
value  of  it.-^  labors,  in  determining  the  cunstifucnt  parts  of  some  of  its  marls,  in 
exposing  tho  Bpurious  super-phosphatos  offered  for  sale,  and  in  tlie  »:tMieral  dis- 
tribution of  information  connected  with  practical  husbandry. 

In  each  and  all  of  these  ways  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  lias  brouuht  its 
education  to  the  very  doors  of  the  ma^sscs  of  our  poop].;;  and  in  chnating  the 
poor  youth,  who  would  have  rtMuainod  in  ignorance  and  obscfirity.  it  has  iiot 
only  blessed  him,  but  made  him  a  blessing  to  his  Stat«\ 

The  Board  of  Visitors  would  not  do  justice  to  the  work  ns^lgnnl  them,  should 
they  fail  to  mriko  this  passing  n(>ti<'e  to  tbi^  work  of  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute. 

The  high  state  of  discipline  and  proficieuey  in  military  tactics  of  the  cadets, 
as  a  military  corps,  commands  both  the  approbatron  and  admiration  of  the  Board; 
and  the  uniform  good  order  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  year  now  clos- 
ing, reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  distinguished  commandant  and  profe.'vsor 
of  tactics,  his  military  staff*,  and  espocially  upon  the  cadet  oflice^i?,  and  the  corps, 
collectively  and  individually. 

Several  members  of  the  graduating  class  have  received  honorable  appoint- 
ments  as  teachers  and  civil  engineers  ;  and  the  demand  upon  the  Superinten- 
dent  from  the  States  south  and  west  for  teachers  exceeds  his  ability  to  supply. 

Those  who  can  look  back  to  its  antecedent.^,  compare  the  past  with  the  present 
with  amazement.  Where  in  1839  stood  tho  old  arsenal,  with  quarters  for  a 
guard;  consisting  of  one  officer  and  twenty  regular  soldiers,  stand  now  the  stately 
buildings  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  ;  within  its  walls  some  three  hundred 
of  the  elit€  of  the  youth  of  Virginia  and  tho  southern  and  western  States  arc 
receiving  instruction  in  literature,  science  and  the  arts ;  and  the  little  strip  of 
hill-side,  which  sufficed  for  the  old  guard,  has  given  place  to  a  handsome  esplan- 
ade, upon  which  are  daily  witnessed  the  field  exerei.s:s  of  a  corps  of  cadebJ  of 
which  any  State  might  be  proud. 

Tlie  able,  lucid  and  comprehensive  report  uf  the  Superintendent  sn|)ersedos 
the  necessity  of  elaborate  detail  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  It  is  earnestly  com- 
mended to  the  particular  consideration  of  your  Excellency  and  of  the  General 
Aascmbly,  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  every  thing  connected  with  this  im- 
portant Institution,  and  with  the  endorsement  by  the  Board  of  its  several  re- 
commendations. 
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The  embarrafisments  which  have  grown  out  of  the  doliDquencies  on  the  part  of 
Homo  parents  and  gaardians,  in  making  the  necessary  deposits  for  the  current 
expenses  of  their  sons  or  wards,  have  made  it  necessary  to  adopt  measures  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  in  future.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  these  delinquencies 
have  grown  out  of  no  defect  in  administrative  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, but  from  causes  not  at  the  time  anticipated  or  readily  subject  to  con 
txol. 

The  prevailing  droughts  through  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  for  the  last  two  years, 
have  materially  affected  the  supply  of  water  to  the  Institute;  and  some  provision  is 
called  for  to  meet  the  scarcity  prevailing  here.  Cisterns  have  been  ordered  to  be 
constructed ;  but  should  the  town  of  Lexington  adopt  the  expedient  of  seeking 
a  supply  from  the  North  River,  some  means  should  be  devised  to  receive  the  ben  - 
cfits  of  the  same. 

A  number  of  copies  of  Commodore  Maury's  preliminary  Report,  No.  1,  on 
the  physical  survey  of  Virginia,  was  printed  and  distributed  at  the  expense  of 
the  Institute,  and  have  attracted  much  attention.  The  second  Report,  on  the 
climate  and  productions  of  Virginia,  and  the  encouragement  presented  by  them 
to  immigration,  has  been  ready  for  the  press  for  some  time.  The  Board  is  in- 
formed much  demand  exists  for  this  Report,  by  persons  who  are  inclined  to  im- 
migrate to  Virginia,  and  respectfully  recommend  its  publication. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

JOHN  LETCHER, 

President  of  Board  of  Vintori  F.  M,  F. 
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SUPERINTENDENPS  REPORT. 

IIkad-Quarters  Va.  Military  Institute, 

„         ^  ^  Lexington,  June  24th,  1872. 

Hon.  John  LrrcHEa, 

Prezidtnt  of  the  Board  of  Vuiturs  : 

Sir  :  I  have   the  honor  to  report  herewith  my  annual  report  of  this  In- 
stitution. 

FINANCES. 

The  financial  operations  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  for  conveniens, 
are  classified  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  Virginia  Military  IiutitiUe  accatint. 

2.  Subsistence  Department  account, 

3.  Qwirter-MagierU  Department  aaonni. 

4.  Building  Fund  account. 

5.  Trust  Fund  account  on  endowtncnt  of  Gren.  P.  St.  G.  Cocke. 

6.  Trust  Fund  account  on  endowment  of  Dr.  W.  N.  Mercer. 

7.  OUxytor  Hall  Fund  account, 

8.  Stonewall  Jacksan  Memorial  account, 

9.  Virginia  Military  Institute  Bond  account. 
10.   Corcoran  GaUery  of  Art  Fund  account. 

These  various  accounts  will  be  explained  in  detail,  and  their  present  actual 
condition  exhibited. 

1.  lite  Virginia  Military  Institute  ACQimut  embraces,  in  its  receijpte,  the  an- 
nual State  appropriation,  the  tuition  let^s  of  the  pay  cadets,  the  fees  for  di- 
plomas, and  the  use  of  library. 

Tliesc  receipts,  inclading  balance  to  the  credit  of  this  account,  June  1, 
1871,  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  past  year,  as  per  Treasurer's 
report,  to $138,173  78 

Tills  account  is  charged  with  the  pay  of  professors,  assistant  professors, 
board  and  tuition  of  State  cadets,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  for  the 
fiscal  year,  as  per  Treasurer's  report,  to j 34,728  3Z 

By  balance $3,445  45 

This  balance  should  be  augmented  by  the  balances  reported  by  th6 
Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  hospital  account  and  interest 
account,  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  account  having  borne 
the  charges  properly  belonging  to  these  accounts,  and  also  with 
interest  due  first  July,  1872,  on  vested  funds,  as  follows : 

By  hospital  account S,506  85 

By  interest  account 2,161  72 

By  Interest  on  vested  fuuds • 1,083  00 

Total  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  V,  M.  I.  account,     $15,197  03 
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This  balance  is  excluaive  of  the  annuity,  which  was  not  paid  in  advanoe  this 
year,  aa  it  had  been  for  the  years  1870  and  1871,  and  is  chargeable  with  a  bal- 
ance of  pay  due  to  professors,  &o.,  to  the  first  July,  1872,  amountiDg  to  some 
113,000. 

2.  The   Svhmtence   Department  conducts  the  moss  arrangement  for  the 

cadets. 

Its  credits  embrace  the  allowances  for  the  board  of  cadets  and  laborers, 
sales  of  provisions,  &c.,  amounting,  in  the^aggregate,  for  the  past  fiscal 

year,  as  per  Treasurer's  report,  to • .«.  $78,264  49 

Outstanding  debts  to  the  departments 1,667  47 

pTOTisioDs  on  band,  as  per  Commissary's  report 3,444  28 

Furniture  in  current  use 4,801  73 

New  table  furniture  in  store 628  06 


Total  credits $88,709  03 

This  department  is  charged  with  payments  made  on  account 
of  provisions,  outfits  of  mess  hall,  salary  of  commissary, 
wages  of  servants^  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  for  the 

past  year,  to $60,259  82 

Outstanding  liabUities 18,985  56 

Estimated  expenses  for  June 3,009  97 

$82,255  35 

Balance  to  the  credit  of  Subsistence  Department,  $6,453  68 

3.  The   Quarter-Master* i  Dq>artment  conducts  the  purchases  and  issues  of 
supplies  of  clothing,  fuel,  lights,  books,  and  washing  for  the  cadets. 

The  receipts  embrace  the  credits  for  the  amount  of  goods  sold,  at  20  per 
cent,  above  the  cost  price,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  issue  and  loss, 
amounting,  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  as  per  Treasurer's  report,  to $83,024  12 

Iventory  of  the  Quarter-Master,  with  salaries  due  to  the  departments 48,836  17 

Total  credits $131,860  29 

The  charges  against  the  department  embrace  payments  for 
goods,  fuel,  lights,  washing  and  servants,  and  house  rent 
and  fuel  of  officers,  haulmg  and  general  police,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate,  for  the  past  year,  as  per  Treasurer's 

report,  to $91,623  93 

Outstanding  liabilities,  as  per  Quarter-Master's  report 36,001  01 

$127,624  94 

Balance  to  the  credit  of  Quarter-Master's  Department,  $4,235  35 

4.  The  BuUding  Fund  account  is  charged  with  all  the  expenditures  incurred 
in  the  restoration  of  the  public  buildings. 

The  charges  against  this  fund,  including  balance  to  its  debit,  June  1, 1871, 

for  the  current  year,  as  per  Treasurer's  report,  amount  to $58,844  64 

This  fund  is  credited  by  transfers  from  other  departments,  amounting,  for 

the  past  year,  to 10,205  64 

Balance  to  the  debit  of  the  Building  Fund  Account,    $48,638  82 

5.  Trust  Fund  account  on  endowment  of  Gen,  P.  St.  Geo*  Cocke 

embimces  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  University  of  Va.,  amounting  to $20,000  00 

Registered  bonds  of  Va.,  being  investment  of  accrued  interest  to  first  of 

January,  1865 5,2OaO0. 

$25,200 1)^^ 
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The  current  income  from  this  fund  passes  to  the  credit  of  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  account,  and  is  used  for  the  support  of  the  department  of  chem- 
istry and  chemical  agriculture. 

6.  Trust  fund  account  on  endoicment  of  Dr.  W.  Ktwton  Mercer. — This  fund 
embraces  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  State  of  Yirginia^  amounting  to  $10,800  00. 

The  income  from  this  fund  passes  to  the  credit  of  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute account,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  chair  of  animal  and 
vegetable  physiology  applied  to  agriculture. 

7.  The  CZaytorJ9a27Ji£n<?  account  embraces  a  donation  from  Mrs,  E.  L.  Chy- 
tor,  of  Lynchburg,  for  the  erection  of  a  hall  of  natural  history,  in  memory  of  her 
son,  the  late  lamented  John  Jf.  Clayior^  Esq,,  a  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute,  who  died  before  the  war  in  the  prosecution  of  his  profession  as 
a  civil  engineer. 

This  donation  was  invested  in  bonds  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Co. 

guaranteed  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  amounting  to 95,000  00 

One  registered  bond  of  Va.  (gift) • 100  00 

Donation  of  W.  S.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia 124  00 

Interest  due  from  1st  January,  1665,  to  1st  July,  1872 2,256  00 

Total  valueof  the  fund $7,480  00 

Tho  interest  on  the  James  Eiver  and  Kanawha  bonds  has  not  been  paid  since 
first  January,  1865,  and  the  claim  against  the  company  is  now  in  litigation  in 
tho  court  of  appeals. 

8.  The  StonewaU  Jackson  Memorial  Fund  Account. — ^This  fund  was  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  providing  some  suitable  memorial  at  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  in  honor  of  Lt  General  T.  J.  Jojchson^  who  for  nearly  fourteen 
years  held  the  chair  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  and  artillery  tactics 
in  this  Institution,  and  whose  brilliant  career  and  heroic  death,  during  the  late 
war,  have  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  school  which  has  been  recognized  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  this  fund,  as  shown  by  the  Treasurer's  report  first 
June,  1872,  is  $5,651  83. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  this  fund  shall  be  increased  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
erect  the  Memorial  Chapdy  proposed  as  an  appropriate  testimonial  to  the  dis- 
tinguished virtues  of  this  great  and  good  man. 

9.'  Virginia  Military  Institute  Bond  Account. — This  account  shows  the  amount 
of  money  received  on  bonds  of  tho  Institute,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  bar- 
racks and  other  public  buildings  of  the  Institute.  Many  of  these  bonds  have 
been  cancelled  in  the  way  of  tuition,  others  have  been  paid  in  money,  and  this 
account  shows  a  credit  of  the  first  Juno,  1872,  of  $55,137  25. 

10.  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  Fund  Account. — ^This  fund  is  based  upon  a  dona. 

tion  of  W.  W.  Corcoran,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City,  in  bonds  of  the  Virginia  Military 

Insitnte,  of $2,000  00 

A  shnilar  donation  of  Qen.  0.  W.  C.  If e,  of 2,200  00 

$4,200  00 
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The  inoome  from  tluA  fund  is  appropriated  to  tlie  enlargement  of  tlie  collec- 
tion of  paintings  and  models  in  the  Cotooran  GaJHsry  of  Art  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  which  constitutes  already  one  of  the  most  interesting  memorials 
of  the  alumni  of  the  Institute  who  fell  during  the  late  war.  The  portraits  of  Gen. 
R.  E.  Lee^  and  Lt  Oen.  T.  X  Jackson,  presented  by  Dr.  James  McDowell^  are 
justly  regarded  as  the  best  likenesses  of  these  distinguished  sons  of  Virginia  which 
have  ever  been  made.  They  are  the  work  of  a  French  artist ;  and  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  Dr.  McDowell  to  extend  his  liberal  donation  by  similar  portraits  of  other 
deceased  Virginians  who  have  been  identified  with  the  administration  of  the 
State,  or  who  have  served  as  members  of  our  Board  of  Visitors.  The  portrait 
of  his  lamented  father,  the  late  Governor  McDowell,  is  now  on  its  way,  to  be 
added  to  the  collection. 

I  would  invoke  the  sympathies  and  support  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  of 
our  southern  people  generally,  in  this  work  of  remembrance  to  the  departed 
worthies  who  have  added  lienor  to  the  State  and  to  the  Institution,  and  whose 
life-like  portraits  cannot  fail  to  present  incentives  to  the  young,  as  exemplars  of 
high  virtue  and  true  patriotism. 

The  Virginia  Militan/  Institute  Account  alone,  b  that  upon  which  the  cur- 
rent rapport  of  the  Institute  depends;  and  I  have  carefully  prepared  a  state- 
ment, marked  A,  which  accompanies  this  report,  and  upon  which  to  base  the 
operations  of  the  Institute  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Assuming  that  this  estimate 
will  not  materially  vary  from  that  which  the  operations  of  the  present  year  have 
verified,  a  small  surplus  of  $1,816  00  will  remain  to  the  credit  of  this  account- 
This  balance  should  be  augmented,  to  make  provision  for  the  various  contingen. 
cies  of  so  large  a  school,  and  this  may  readily  be  done  by  assigning  to  those  pro- 
fiMSors,  whose  full  time  is  not  employed  in  their  own  departments,  and  who  have 
mo49t  cheerfully  volunteered  their  services  in  other  departments,  to  take  charge 
of  one  or  more  sections  in  these  departments;  thereby  reducing  the  number  of 
assistant  professors. 

The  Subsistence  DejpartmefU,  or  the  Quarter-Master's  Department,  conduct 
important  operations  in  connection  with  the  current  supplies  of  the  Institution, 
and  have  been  organized  upon  the  principle  of  being  self-sustaining. 

The  economical  administration  of  the  subsistence  department,  although  at  the 
low  rate  for  board  of  $15  per  month,  has  more  than  realized  these  expectations. 
I  have  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  building  fund  account  $10,000  fixtm  the  sur- 
plus income  of  this  department  for  the  current  year,  leaving  still  a  handsome 
balance  to  its  credit,  to  meet  contingencies.  The  Quarter-Master's  department 
has  cancelled  the  balance  against  it  reported  Ist  June,  1871,  of  $8,517  95, 
and  reports  a  balance  to  its  credit  1st  June,  1872,  of  $4,235  35. 

The  Building  Fund  Account,  which  has  been  debited  with  the  entire  expense 
of  restoring  the  public  buildings,  and  has  been  credited  with  the  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  of  the  Institute,  and  the  surplus  balances  to  the  credit 
of  the  various  departments,  shows  that  the  balance  reported  against  it  1st  June, 
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1871,  has  been  reduced  during  the  cnrrent  year  from  $54,337  24  to  $48,638  82, 
whicli  is  the  present  balance  to  the  debit  of  the  building  fund. 

The  general  statement  of  the  building  fund  account  for  the  entire  work  of 
recoDstruction,  shows  the  following  result : 

Funds  derived  from  bonds  of  the  Institute, $60,000  00 

do.        do«  departments  of  the  Institute 91,36118 

Balance  to  debit  of  building  fund 48,638  82 

Total  expenditures  on  building  fund  account  since  1866 $200,000  00 

Of  this  total  cost  of  the  restoration  of  the  public  buildings,  apparatus,  instru- 
ments, library,  mess-hall,  out-fit,  and  hospital,  the  sum  of  $91,361  18  has  been 
paid;  and  were  the  balances  due  the  Institute  by  cadets  in  hand,  the  balance  of 
$48,638  82  could  also  be  paid,  leaving  outstanding  the  bonded  debt  which  is  now 
reduced  to  $55,137  25. 

The  general  summary  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Institute,  at  the  end 

of  the  present  fiscal  year,  shows  the  following  recapitulation : 

Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  account $15,197  03 

do.  do.  Subsistence  defwrtment 6,i53  68 

do.  do.  Quarter-Master's  Department 4,285  35 

Total  credits 825,866  06 

Balance  to  the  debit  of  building  fund 48,638  82 

Excess  of  debits  over  credits $22,772  76 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  Treasurer  Ist  June,  1872,  shows  balances  due  by  the  present 

corps  of  cadeU  1st  June,  1872,  to  be $36,394  79 

Balance  due  by  ex-cadets,  since  the  war,  to  1st  June,  1871 20,531  84 

Total  balances  from  Ist  January,  1866,  to  1st  June,  1872 $56,926  63 

— A  result  abundantly  sufficient  to  cancel  all  the  obligations  of  the  several  de- 
partments. 

To  this  general  result  has  to  be  added  the  further  sum  of  some  $30,000  due 
by  ex-cadets  prior  to  the  war  and  during  the  war,  payment  of  which  was  ar- 
rested by  the  stay-law. 

Acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  all  of  these  claims 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Letcher,  Maury  &  Letcher,  for  adjust- 
ment, and  collection.  When  the  war  closed,  the  Institute  owed  to  the  merchants 
and  others  with  whom  it  was  dealing,  on  account  of  the  supplies  purchased  for  the 
cadets,  owing  these  large  balances,  the  sum  of  $20,000  nearly.  Upon  some 
of  these  debts  suits  were  instituted  and  judgments  obtained,  and  money  had  to 
be  borrowed  to  satisfy  these  judgments.  Compromises  were  subsequently  entered 
into  with  the  other  creditors,  and  all  of  those  outstanding  balances  have  been 
paid.  To  meet  this  heavy  demand  upon  the  school,  at  a  time  when  it  had  been 
impoTcrished  by  the  destruction  of  its  public  buildings  and  other  property,  and 
when  it  was  engaged  in  the  serious  work  of  reconstruction,  has  severely  taxed 
the  means  of  the  Institution,  and  has  made  the  duty  imperative  to  collect,  as 
far  as  we  could,  the  debts  due  the  Institution. 

My  instructions  to  our  attorneys  were  liberal.  When  a  cadet  died  in  the 
service  of  the  State  his  debt  was  cancelled.    Where  parties  showed  a  disposi* 
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tion  to  settle  upon  equitable  tenns,  the  most  liberal  oomj»x)m]ses  were  offered, 
and  adjustments  authorized  to  be  made  upon  bases  of  liberality  to  those  who^ 
like  ourselves,  had  been  impoTerished  by  the  war.  It  has  been  necessary  to  in- 
atitute  suits  in  comparatively  few  cases ;  and  I  submit  herewith  the  statement 
of  Messrs.  Letcher,  Maury  &  Letcher,  which  exhibits  the  result  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  is  specially  directed  to  the  large  balances  due  by 
cadets  since  the  war.  The  neglect  of  parents  in  promptly  responding  to  the 
demands  of  the  Treasurer  for  deposits  to  meet  the  current  wants  of  their  sons, 
has  subjected  the  Listitution  to  thQ  most  serious  embarrassment  Every  expe- 
dient has  been  resorted  to  that  the  credit  of  the  Institution  might  be  sustained. 
The  salaries  of  the  professors  have  been  suspended,  heavy  balances  against  the 
several  departments  of  the  Institution  have  remained  unpaid,  money  has  had  to 
be  borrowed  to  meet  the  necessary  demands,  and  the  most  perplexing  anxieties 
have  been  the  constant  attendants  upon  an  administration  which  could  not 
make  reliable  estimates  of  receipts,  so  as  to  kuow  how  far  they  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  accruing  debts. 

The  Superintendent  has  acknowledged  that  he  is  responsible,  in  a  large  de- 
gree, for  the  indulgences  which  have  been  allowed  to  parents.  So  many  cases 
were  presented  of  parents  struggling  to  eduoate  their  sons;  some  times  the  appeal 
coming  from  a  widowed  mother,  whose  support  and  earthly  comfort  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  war ;  some  times  orphaned  children  presenting  claims  which 
were  irresistible — that  efforts  were  made  to  extend  indulgences  to  the  fuUest 
limit  of  the  school.  Failures  in  crops,  and  disappointments  in  collecting  dues, 
constituted  another  ground  of  indulgence ;  and  thus,  year  by  year,  these  bal- 
ances grew  until  they  have  reached  the  large  sum  exhibited  in  this  report  A 
deficit  in  the  average  of  $100  for  each  cadet,  in  a  corps  of  300  cadets,  presents 
a  sum  of  $30,000;  and  this  is  the  average  due  by  the  present  corps  of  cadets. 
The  sum  is  small  in  each  case,  but  its  consolidated  total  swells  the*  $100  to 
$30,000. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  shows  the  indispcnsible  necessity  of  reduc- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Institution  to  a  strictly  ccuh  basis.  Did  we  supply 
fuition  alone,  the  indulgence  might  be  granted  with  comparative  ease.  But, 
when  the  balances  due  by  cadets  embrace  supplies  of  clothing,  board,  fuel, 
lights,  washing,  medical  attendance  and  supplies,  for  which  cash  payments  have 
to  be  made,  we  can  only  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Institution  by  adopting  and 
adhering  to  a  cash  Bystem. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  is  the  tendency  to  extravagance 
among  young  men  since  the  war;  and  parents  have  been  found  but  too  willing 
to  sanction  excessive  expenditures,  when  the  estimates  of  the  school  have  been 
demonstrated  by  experience  to  be  ample  to  meet  all  reasonable  expenses  of  the 
cadet 

I  have  found  it  necessary  in  the  circular  and  quarterly  reports  of  the  next 
year  to  endeavor  to  restrain  this  tendency  by  hvndmg  the  Institution  that  the 
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expenses  shall  not  exceed  the  estimates,  that  is,  $500  for  a  pay  oadet,  and  $220 
for  a  State  cadet,  for  the  academic  year,  including  clothes,  except  by  the  special 
authority  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  to  meet  the  extraordinary  charges  which 
excessiye  wear  and  tear  of  clothes  in  special  cases  may  demand.  These  re- 
straints, with  the  important  one  of  assuming  no  pecuniary  obligations  for  the 
supplies  of  any  cadet,  unless  a  deposit  be  made  with  the  Treasurer  to  meet  such 
necessary  wants,  will,  it  is  hoped,  restore  the  operations  of  the  Institution  to  a 
healthy  cash  basis,  which  will,  in  the  end,  prove  more  satisfactory  to  its  patrons. 
and  wiU  certainly  be  far  more  so  for  the  school. 
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SsHnuUed  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  ihe  Virginia  Military  Institute  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  first  July,  1872  and  ending  SOth  June,  1873. 

RECEIPTS. 

State  appropriation ..•  —  $15,000  00 

Taitionfees,  estimated 25,000  00 

Medical   "           "        3,000  00 

Diplomas 600  00 

Income  from  vested  funds 2,166  00 

Total  estimated  receipU 145,666  00 

LIABILITIES. 

Board  and  tuition  of  State  cadets $8,750  00 

Salaries  of  professors 25,700  00 

••       "  Assistant  professors 6,800  00 

Medical  department  and  ad j  H 2,600  00 

143,850  00 

Estimated  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  $1,816  00 
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To  estimate  justly  the  effort  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  in  its  work  of 
reconstruction,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  war  left  the  Institution  a  total 
ruin.  No  income  existed  wherewith  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  professom — none 
to  provide  the  most  necessary  supplies ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  youth  of  the 
South  flocked  to  the  school,  that  they  might  receive  the  benefits  of  its  peculiar 
course  of  instruction  and  discipline,  that  the  Board  of  Yiisitors  resorted  to  the 
only  expedient  left  them,  of  authorizing  the  Superintendent  to  negotiate  a  loan 
upon  the  faith  of  the  Institution^  ioTJifiy  thousand  dollars.  To  such  a  desper- 
ate state  had  it  been  brought  by  the  calamities  of  the  war,  that  great  doubt 
was  apprehended  by  the  Board  whether,  even  upon  the  offer  of  a  surrender  on 
the  part  of  the  Faculty  of  one-third  of  their  salaries,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
loan,  it  would  be  possible  to  negotiate  it.  Kind  friends,  however,  saw  our  des- 
perate condition,  and  responded  to  the  appeal ;  and  by  their  aid  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  was  secured.  With  this  limited  credit,  embracing  in  reality 
not  over  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  in  ready  money,  all  the  public  build- 
ings have  been  rebuilt,  the  departments  of  instruction  have  been  refur- 
nished with  apparatus  and  implements,  a  commodious  hospital  has  been  pur- 
chased and  outfitted,  the  mess-hall  has  been  rebuilt  and  completely  furnished, 
and  a  commodious  kitchen  and  store-house  added  to  its  conveniences ;  the  li- 
brary has  been  restored,  the  public  grounds  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  im« 
proved,  the  gas-works  and  heating  apparatus  re-established  upon  an  improved 
basis,  the  military  department  refitted  with  guns,  implements  and  tents ;  the 
whole  involving  a  total  expenditure  of  8200,000  in  money ;  and  all  this  has 
been  done  for  the  State,  by  this  Institution,  without  involving  the  demand  of 
one  dollar  upon  the  treasury  of  the  State.  But  this  is  not  all.  Looking  to  the 
special  work  distinctively  placed  before  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  as  a 
State  scientific  school,  it  immediately  directed  its  energies  to  the  revival  of  the 
ereat  industrial  interests  of  the  State ;  it  recalled  one  of  Virginia's  most  distin- 
guished sons  from  his  foreign  exile,  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  a  physical  sur- 
vey of  Virginia,  with  the  desire  and  effort  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  the  geographical  position  of  Virginia  presented  for  the  establishment  of 
through  routes,  connecting  the  great  Mississippi  valley  with  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board ;  and  then  by  a  careful  exhibition  of  the  climate  and  resources  of  Vir- 
ginia, show  the  peculiar  facilities  and  advantages  offered  by  the  State  to  the  im- 
migrant This  important  work  for  the  State  has  been  diligentiy  and  effectively 
prosecuted.  Its  reports  have  been  published  and  distributed  through  every  por* 
tion  of  tills  country  and  in  Europe ;  and  they  have  constituted  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  Virginia.  The  cost  of  surveys,  the  collection  of  material,  the 
preparation  of  the  maps,  and  tiie  publication  of  the  report  and  maps,  have  been 
a  charge  to  the  school  of  upwards  of  810,000 ;  for  which  expenditure  no  return 
has  been  received,  except  that  which  flows  from  a  consciousness  of  the  benefits 
which  it  has  been  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  school  to  confer. 

All  tiiat  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  has  received  from  the  State  has  been 
the  annuity  of  $15,000;  charged  with  the  support  of  50  State  cadets, /re^  of 
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aU  charge  for  ^^hoard  and  tuition,"  This  charge  has  been  most  cheerfully  borne. 
The  song  of  the  widowed  mothers,  left  snch  by  the  war — ^the  (orphaned  lad-,' 
without  a  home— or  the  poor  boy,  struggling  with  adversity,  have  been  brought 
under  the  sheltering  wing  of  the  Institution,  where  they  have  been  educated 
and  supported,  and  qualified  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  usefulness  to  the  State. 
How  many  hearts  have  been  made  glad  by  this  timely  gratuity  no  tongue  can 
tell ;  but  the  Board  of  Visitors  cannot  read  the  letters  of  applications  which  will 
be  submittted  to  them  at  this  time  from  just  such  cases,  without  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  blessed  benefits  conferred.  And  if  we  carry  the  survey  beyond  these,  and 
Bde  how  many  others,  themselves,  fit  subjects  for  the  State  bounty,  to  whom  gra- 
tuitous tuition  has  been  given,  or  other  pecuniary  indulgences  granted,  the  be« 
neficent  work  of  the  school  may  justly  be  pointed  to  as  its  "crown  and  its  joy." 

And  this  is  not  all.  Every  State,  from  Maryland  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Missouri  river,  has  sent  its  contributions  of  pa^  cadets. 
The  great  State  of  Alabama  has  led  the  van  after  Virginia.  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Tennestee,  Misnssippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mary* 
land  and  Florida  have  followed  close  after,  while  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  have  had  representatives  here. 

Since  the  war,  172  graduates  in  the  academic  and  professional  schools  have  been 
sent  forth  to  their  appropriate  work.  Some  have  gone  into  the  sacred  ministry, 
others  have  adopted  the  law  or  medicine,  while  the  schools  and  internal  im- 
provements of  the  country,  and  all  its  industrial  interests,  have  drawn  to  them 
many  of  its  most  giftied  alumni. 

May  we  not  then  say,  that  in  undertaking  this  heavy  responsibility  of  re- 
storing this  important  State  Institution  to  its  legitimate  work,  the  sum  of 
8200,000  has  been  well  expended  3  and  may  not  this  review  of  what  has  been 
aooomplished,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  and  disasters  of  a  devastating  civil  war, 
constitute  a  well  grounded  appeal  to  the  Federal  government,  now  that  the 
acerbities  created  by  the  war  are  passing  away,  to  grace  this  peaceful  work  of 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  by  an  appropriation  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  re- 
imburse the  Institution  for  the  heavy  expenditure  it  has  been  called  upon  to 
make,  in  restoring  the  ruin  which  the  war  occasioned. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  my  report,  it  is  necessary  to  submit  a  summary 
of  the  amounts  expended  in  each  of  the  departments  of  instruction  for  the  pur- 
chase of  instruments,  apparatus,  models;  implements,  material,  books,  &c.,  abso- 
lutely required  by  each ;  all  of  which  is  now  available  for  current  use,  and  none 
of  which  is  embraced  in  the  $200,000  charged  to  the  building  account  : 

Department  of  Engineers-— instruments ^ 92,000  00 

do.                do.      — apparatus 3,000  00 

do.          Geology  and  Mineralogy — apparatus 2,500  00 

do.          Physiology— models  and  skeletons*. 2,000  00 

do.          Physics— apparatus 3,000  00 

Hospital  department 3,tK>0  00 

Art  Gallery— paintings  and  models 3,jOO0.OO 

Military  Department — stents,  &c l^CO  OO 

Library— books ».  10,000^  00 

$30,000  00 
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MEMORIAL    VOLUME. 

The  Academic  Board,  through  the  Agency  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Walker^  a  dis- 
tingaished  graduate  of  the  Institute,  have  been  earnestly  prosecuting  the  sacred 
duty  of  preparing  a  Memorial  Volume^  to  perpetuate  the  names  and  senrices  of 
those  distinguished  officers  and  elevfts  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  who  fell 
during  our  civil  war. 

Numbering,  as  this  list  does,  the  names  of  iS^o;i€U7a^  Jackson,  Gen.  Robert  £. 

Eodes,  Gen.  Sam.  Garland,  Col.  Crutchfield,  the  Pattons,  Aliens,  Williams,  Bur- 

gwyn,  Smith,  Ellis,  and  other  gallant  sons  of  the  south,  who  were  martyrs  to  the 

cause  of  the  south,  it  is  with  pleasure  I  have  to  report  that  wc  have  now  : 

35  Memoirs,  ready  for  the  press, 
€3  do.  nearly  do.  do. 
42        do.      promised  to  be  ready. 

Total 140 

27    not  yet  beard  from. 

Aggregate ....    167 

We  have  also  a  record  of  from  500  to  700  who  served  in  the  army  during 
the  war. 

It  would  touch  any  heart  to  read  the  simple  and  unaffected  story  which  these 
memorials  of  youthful  consecration  to  truth,  right  and  duty  present  Besides 
adding  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  war,  the  young  men 
of  our  country  cannot  read  these  records  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  ca- 
det, without  a  thrill  of  pride  that  these  were  names  that  were  not  born  to  die. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  report  of  the  surgeons  will  show  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institu- 
tion, with  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness,  type,  &c.  The 
Institution  continues  to  maintain  its  general  good  health,  and  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  entire  corps  of  cadets  at  this  time  will  compare  most  favorably 
with  that  of  an  equal  body  of  young  men  any  where.  The  system  of  discip- 
line, regular  habits  and  diet,  tend  to  develop  vigor  in  constitutions,  otherwise 
feeble;  and  many  of  delicate  frames  are  sent  to  us  for  the  strengthening  and 
developing  of  their  health. 

It  is  with  pain  I  have  to  report  the  death,  during  the  last  winter,  of  cadet 
J.  D,  Johmton,  formerly  of  Virginia,  late  of  Alabama,  from  a  severe  attack  of 
malignant  scarlet  fever. 

Cadet  Johnston  was  a  member  of  the  2d  class — ^was  the  orderly  sergeant  of 
one  of  the  companies — and  was  justly  esteemed  by  professors  and  cadets.  His 
remains  were  sent  to  Norfolk  and  buried  among  his  kindred. 

CONCLtrSlON. 

This  year  closes  my  thirty-third  year  in  the  administration  of  this  Institution. 
Commeii(Iing  all  its  interests  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Board, 
' ;  '  I  remain,  very  respectully, 

.    •    "  FRANCIS  H.  SMITH, 

SigfferirUendetU. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia: 

The  following  report  is  submitted  in  obedience  to  the  requirements 
of  §  9,  chap.  83  of  the  CJode  of  Virginia,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  University  of  Virginia  annually  to  deliver  to  the 
Second  Auditor  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  progress  of  the 
University,  and  the  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  first  day  of  July  preceding,  with  the  amount  of  salary  received  by  each 
professor,  including  fees  received  from  the  students. 

For  reasons  of  convenience,  the  fiscal  year  has  for  some  time  past  been 
made  to  close  with  the  31 8t  May  of  each  year,  in  order  that  the  Board,  at 
its  annual  meetings  in  June,  at  the  end  of  each  session,  may  have  a*complete 
view  of  the  operations  of  the  preceding  year. 

This  report,  and  the  statements  appended  to  it,  are  intended  to  furnish  the 
required  information  for  the  year  beginning  on  the  1st  June,  1871,  and  end- 
ing with  the  31st  May,  1872. 

The  present  Board  of  Visitors  was  appointed  on  the  8th  day  of  May, 
1872,  and  was  fully  organized  at  their  first  annual  meeting,  which  began  on 
the  22d  day  of  June  ]ast. 

A  few  days  after  their  appointment,  they  held  a  special  meeting  on  the 
23d  May,  1872,  at  the  request  of  the  Faculty,  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
themselves  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  University.  It  appears  that  the 
income  of  the  institution  for  the  year  just  ended  is  $10,916.48  less  than  for 
the  fiscal  year  next  preceding,  viz :  that  of  1870-71 — a  fact  due  to  a  conside- 
rable diminution  in  the  number  of  students. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31st,  1871,  the  floating  debt 
of  the  University,  (which  appears  by  the  report  of  the  late  Rector,  made  to 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  under  date  April  2d,  1870,  to  have  been  at  that 
time  $8,070,)  had  increased  to  the  sum  of  $18,263.04. 

An  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  March  28,  1871,  having  been  passed  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  bonds  by  the  Rector  and  Board  of  Visitors,  bonds  • 
bearing  8  per  cent,  interest  were  prepared  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,  of 
which  twenty-seven  bonds  for  $1000  each  were  negotiated,  at  90  cents  in  the 
dollar,  as  well  as  three  bonds  of  a  previous  issue.  The  proceeds  of  them> 
after  the  payment  of  brokerage,  amounted  lo  $26,382.13. 
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By  this  means  the  floating  debt  was  retired,  being,  as  above 

stated 818,263  04 

Old  bond  debts  matured  were  settled 6,959  25 

And  part  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  year  met 1,159  84 

$20,382  13 

From  the  statement  of  the  debt  hereto  appended,  it  A'ill  appear 
that  the  bonded  debt  of  the  University  increased  from  the  1st 
April,  1870,  (the  date  of  the  Rector's  report  above  men- 
tioned,) to  the  31st  May,  1872,  from 70,850  00 

To  the  sum  of. ". 87,600  00 

The  floating  debt  on  the  1st  June,  1872,  was 3,206  05 

The  aggregate  debt  "  "  "       '*.^ 90,806  05 

A  statement  numbered  I,  showing  the  debt  in  detail  and  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest it  bears,  is  hereto  annexed. 

There  would  have  been  no  floating  debt  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year 
just  ended,  if  the  number  of  students  had  been  as  great  as  it  was  during  the 
session  of  1870-71.  The  number  for  that  session  was  448 — for  the  last  it 
was  365;  The  difference  exhibits  a  falling  off  in  numbers  of  over  18  per 
cent. — a  diminution  which  is  believed  to  have  been  general  with  the  literary 
institutions  of  higher  grade  drawing  their  support  from  the  same  parts  of 
the  country  from  which  that  of  the  University  for  the  most  part  comes. 
This  uniformity  of  effect  indicates  a  cause  of  general  operation,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  found  in  the  diminished  private  resources  of  the  people,  conse- 
quent upon  short  crops  of  the  leading  Southern  States. 

The  present  Board  entered  upon  their  duties  with  the  determination,  if 
practicable,  so  to  provide  that  the  operations  of  future  years  should,  at  least, 
not  show  an  annual  deficit.  It  is  obviously  of  the  highest  importance  not 
only  that  the  debt  should  not  in  that  way  become  larger,  but  that,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  sinking  fund,  provision  be  made  to  meet  the  bonded  debt 
as  it  maturas.  At  present  there  are  no  means  of  making  such  provision, 
and  it  will  be  all  that  can  be  reasonably  anticipated  if  the  expenditures  are 
kept  within  the  current  receipts. 

By  measures  for  increasing  to  some  extent  the  revenue,  (a  direction  in 
which  very  little  could  be  done  without  burdening  the  student  unreasonably, 
and  injuriously  affecting  the  revenue  by  diminishing  the  attendance,)  and 
by  a  rigorous  system  of  retrenchment  and  economy,  beyond  what  a  due  re- 
gard for  the  preservation  of  the  property  would  allow  to  be  construed,  tak- 
ing care  at  the  same  time  that  the  University  shall  not  be  crippled  in  any 
of  its  functions,  they  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish  this  end. 

In  this  effort  they  liave  been  seconded  by  the  Faculty  in  a  spirit  of  ear- 
nest and  liberal  zeal — a  disposition  shown,  among  other  ways,  by  voluntary 
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resolution,  unanimously  adopted,  to  pass  to  the  use  and  credit  of  the  Uni- 
versity, for  the  present  fiscal  year,  one-tenth  of  their  receipts  from  fees  paid 
by  students  in  their  respective  classes. 

All  estimates  of  revenue  are  necessarily  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  attendance  of  students  who  pay  the  University  charges  will  reach  a 
given  number. 

The  estimates  for  the  current  year  are  based  upon  an  assumed  roll  of  300 
pay  students;  and  the  Board  feel  confident  that  if  that  number  attends,  the 
close  of  this  fiscal  year  will  show  no  deficit,  if  not  a  small  cash  surplus  in 
the  treasury.  If  the  attendance  of  pay  students  shall  increase,  as  with 
more  prosperous  seasons  it  may,  and  doubtless  will  do,  to  400  or  500,  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Board  to  discharge  that  portion  of  the  debt  already 
matured,  and  to  make  provision  for  the  large  amounts  which  will  mature  in 
a  few  years.  The  ability  of  the  University  to  carry  the  present  debt,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  which  bears  8  per  cent,  interest,  without  additional  assistance 
from  the  State,  or  by  private  munificence,  depends  upon  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  students  as  compared  with  the  session  of  1871-72. 

While  the  financial  condition  in  which  the  present  Board  find  the  institu- 
tion is  such  as  is  shown  in  this  report,  they  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  University  is  in  a  better  condition  of  efficiency  as  a  great  school  of 
the  higher  grade  of  cult  Lire,  than  ever  before;  that  its  debt,  at  least  in  large 
part,  is  represented  by  facilities  for  instruction  of  admirable — in  some  re- 
spects, it  is  believed,  of  unequal  excellence,  as  compared  with  other  Ameri- 
can institutions;  and  its  development,  especially  in  respect  to  applied  sci- 
ence, has  kept  pace,  in  a  good  degree,  with  the  advanced  idea  of  the  time. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  trustees  of  the 
Miller  Fund  for  carrying  into  immediate  effect,  more  fully  than  heretofore, 
the  objects  of  the  donor,  by  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Natural  History,  the  appointment  of  a  professor  for  it,  and  putting  it 
in  operation  for  the  session  of  1872-73. 

During  the  session  recently  ended,  the  University  lost  the  services  of  Pro- 
fessor Socrates  Maupin,  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  Ohemistry  for  many 
years.  He  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  a  carriage  in  October,  1871. 
Adequate  provision  was  made  for  instruction  in  that  school  to  the  end  of 
that  session.  At  their  first  regular  meeting  in  June  last,  the  Board  of 
Visitors  deemed  it  advisable  to  re-arrange  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Schools 
of  Chemistry  and  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry,  so  as  to  produce  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  work,  and  a  more  systematic  division  of  subjects. 
Pure  Chemistry,  and  its  application  to  the  Industrial  Arts,  have  been  placed 
together,  constituting  one  chair,  while  Agricultural  and  Analytical  Chemis- 
try, with  instruction  to  the  Laboratory  Classes,  constitute  the  other,  under 
the  new  arrangement. 
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Statements  are  herewith  submitted  marked  I,  II,  III  and  IV :  the  first 
showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31, 
1S72;  the  second,  the  amount  and  character  of  the  present  debt;  the  third, 
the  salary  received  by  each  professor  from  the  University,  and  the  amount 
received  from  the  fees  paid  by  the  students;  and  the  fourth,  the  actual  de- 
ficit against  the  University  upon  the  operations  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

R.  G.  H.  KEAN, 

Rector  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
September  24th,  1872. 
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I. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  oj  the   University  of  Virginia  for  Hie  fiscal 
year  from  Ist  June,  1871,  to  Slst  May,  1872. 

(1)   REOEIPTS. 

Rents  of  Hotels  and  Dormitories $    13,442  07 

Annuity  from  the  State,  less  interest  paid  at  the  Treasury,  on  Martha 

Randolph  bonds 14,625  00 

Diplomas ; 1,216  69 

Fees  from  Anatomical  Students 263  00 

Fines 68  00 

Ice * 217  09 

Surplus  of  fees  beyond  $2,000  in  each  of  the  following 
Schools : 

Modern  Languages • 88  60 

Mathematics 384  00 

Chemistry 120  00 

Law,  Com.  and  Stat $6  92 

"      IntUand  Equity 6  92 

1,884  00 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry 80  00 

2,001  50 
Deduct  this  amount  paid  other  schools  on  account  non- 
paying  students 400  00         1,601  60 

Revenue  of  the  University,  proper 81,428  86 

From  the  trustees  of  the  Miller  Fund 6,088  00 

37,616  85 
Aggregate  current  receipts  from  sale  of  bonds  to  meet  debt 

over  due  and  fund  floating  debt 26,382  13 

Total  receipts  for  1871-72 $    63,898  98 

(2)    DISBURSEMENTS. 

Professors*  salaries $  16  000  00 

Commutation  of  rent  to  three  Professors 900  00 

$16  900  00 

Assistant  instructors 1,750  00 

Officers  salaries — Chairman,  Proctor,  Ac 8,900  00 

Advertising  and  Printing 1,762  49 

Interest 6,889  17 

Repairs  and  improvements 1,833  39 

Appropriation  to  Pavilion  No.  3 167  08 

Labor 1,664  07 

Library 196  76 

Contingent  expenses 1,310  79 
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Ice 

Fuel 

Gas 

Diplomas 

School  of  Surgery 

'*     Anatomy 

"    Chemistry 

'*     Natural  Philosophy 

**     Engineering 

Expenses  on  East  India  Donation 

Insurance  on  buildings 

Miller  Scholarships,  (Miller  Fund) 

Experimental  Farm,  "  

Tile  Machine,  **  

Outstanding  debts  due 

Current  Disbursements 

Floating  debt  due  1st  June,  1871 — paid  from  bonds  sold.... 

Total  Disbursements 

Aggregate  Disbursements  as  above 

*'        Receipts  as  above 

Balance  against  the  University,  on  the  1st  June,  1872 

Of  this  deficit  the  sum  of  $812  00  is  only  an  apparent 
deficit  arising  in  this  way.  The  Trustees  of  the 
Miller  Fund  in  their  appropriation,  anticipated  this 
amount  of  their  interest  to  accrue  July  1st,  1872. 
The  money  was  advanced  by  the  University,  and 
has  since  been  paid  out  of  their  July  interest 

Real  balance  against  the  University 


211  77 

557  62 

677  60 

451  30 

100  00 

100  00 

150  00 

200  00 

23  06 

122  21 

610  00 

1,000  00 
662  79 

662  81 

6,959  25 

48,841  99 

18,263  04 

$67,105  _()3 

$67,105  03 
63,898  98 

3,206  05 


812  00 
$2,394  05 
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11. 

Statement  dvowing  ihe  debt  of  (he  University  as  of  the  Id  day  of  June,  1872, 


(1)  ICATURED  BONDED  DEBT. 

Of  the  Martha  Randolph  bonds  issued  in  1829,  due  in  1867,  bearing  6  per 

cent $8,500  00 

Estate  of  L.  M.  Coleman  issued  1859,  6  per  cent 1,000  00 

Prof  C.  S.  Venable,  issued  1867,  6  per  cent 1,250  00 

Bond  for  Carres  Hill,  purchase  of  real  estate  in  1867,  due  1872,  6  per  ct...    2,000  00 

Amount  of  bond  debt  past  due 7,750  00 

(2)  UNMATURED   BOND  DEBT. 

P.  St.  Geo.  Cocke,  bonds  issued  1852,  due  in  1877,  6  per  cent...  25,000  00 
Bonds  issued  in  1868,  secured  on  the  Thos.  Johnson  devise,  80 
years,  8  percent 28,000  00 

Bonds  issued  in  1871,  8  per  cent. : 

To  mature  in  1876 10,000  00 

•'        "      "  1877 5,000  00 

*'        **       "1878 5,000  00 

"        "       **  1879 5,000  00 

•*        "       "   1880 1,860  00 

26,850  00 

79,850  00 

Aggregate  bond  debt 87,600  00 

(3)   FLOATING  DEBT, 

Being  balance  against  the  University  on  1st  June,  1872 8,206  05 

Total  debt  Ist  June,  1872 $90,806  05 
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10 

III. 

Statement  shovdng  the  Salaries  received  by  each  Professor  in  the  University, 
and  the  amount  received  from  Fees  of  Stvdents. 

_  _ 

1.  School  of  Latin,  Prof.  W.  E.  Peters,  salary  from  University,  1,000  00  * 

From  fees 1,880  00 

g2  880  00 

2.  School  of  Greek,  Prof.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  salary 1,000  00 

From  fees 1,310  00 

2,810  00 

3.  School  of  Mod.  Languages,  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vere,  salary 1,000  00 

From  fee? 2,000  00 

3,000  00 

4.  School  of  Mathematics,  Prof.  C.  S.  Venable,  salary 1,000  00 

From  fees 1,834  00 

2,884  00 

6.  School  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Prof.  F.  H.  Smith,  salary 1,000  00 

From  fees 1,460  00 

2,460  00 

6.  School  of  Chemistry,  Prof.  S.  Maupin,*  salary 1,000  00 

From  fees 2,000  00 

7.  School  of  Ph.  and  Surgery,  Prof.  J.  L.  Cabell,  salary 1,000  00 

From  fees 1,176  00 

2,176  00 

8.  School  of  Anatomy,  Ac,  Prof.  J.  S.  Davis,  salary 1,000  00 

From  fees 1.230  00 

2,230  00 

9.  School  of  Medicine.  Prof.  1.  F.  Harrison,  salary..... ,  1,000  00 

From  fees 1,216  00 

2,215  00 

10.  School  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Prof.  W.  H.  McGuffey,  salary..  1,000  00 

From  fees 1,540  00 

2,540  00 

11.  School  of  History  and  Lit.,  Prof.  G.  F.  Holmes,  salary 1,000  00 

From  fees 1,690  00 

2,690  00 

12.  School  of  Civil  Law,  Eq.,  &c.,  Prof.  S.  0.  Southall,  salary...  1,000  00 

From  fees 2,000  00 

3,000  00 

13.  School  of  Com.  and  Stat.  Law,  Prof.  J.  B.  Minor,  salary 1,000  00 

From  fees 2,000  00 

g  AQA    Of) 

14.  School  of  AgM  and  Indl  Ch'y,  Prof.  J.  W,  Mallett.  salary...  1,000  00 

From  fees 1,000  00 

From  Miller*  s  trustees,  1,000  00 

3,000  00 

15.  School  of  Engineering,  &c.,  Prof.  Leo.  Brock,  salary 800  00 

From  Miller's  trustees,     200  00 
Prom  fees 1,762  00 

2,752  00 

*  After  the  death  of  Prof.  Maupin  In  October,  1871,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  salary  was 
paid  to  his  ftmily,  and  from  the  Tees  of  the  school  temporary  provision  was  made  for  Instruction  therein 
during  that  Msslon. 
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II 


IV. 

Statement  shoudng  the  (ustml  deficit  upon  the  operatiana  of  the  fiscal  year 

ending  1st  June,  1872. 


Total  current  diabareementa— Stat.  I,  (2  48,841  99 

Deduct  paid  to  old  debt 6,959  25 

Disbursements  on  account  of  this  year 41,882  74 

Receipts  from  other  sources  than  sales  of  bonds — see  I,  (1) 87,516  85 

Apparent  deficit 4,865  89 

From  this  deduct  the  amount  advanced  by  the  University  to  the  appropri- 
ations of  the  Miller  trustees,  repaid  1st  July,  1872 812  00 


Net  actual  deficit  on  the  year's  operations ..  $8,558 


Of  this  sum  $1,159  84  was  met  out  of  the  proceeds  of  bonds  sold 

during  the  year 1,159  84 

Actual  balance,  per  Stat.  1 2,894  05 

$8,568  89 
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REPORT. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH, 
Richmond,  November  15, 1872. 

To  Ets  Excellency  G.  C.  Walkbr,  Governor  of  Virginia : 

The  act  to  establish  a  state  board  of  health  and  vital  statistics,  ap- 
proved  February  13th,  1872,  prescribes,  among  the  dnties  imposed  upon 
the  board,  that  "  they  shall,  at  each  annual  session  of  the  legislature,  make 
a  report  of  their  doings,  investigations,  and  discoveries,  virith  such  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  legislative  action  required,  as  they  may  deem  proper." 
In  compliance  virith  this  requirement,  I  respectfolly  submit,  on  behalf  of 
the  board,  the  report  of  the  permanent  secretary,  presenting  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  organization  of  the  board,  and  its  subsequent  proceedings. 
These  will  serve  to  indicate  the  plan  of  prospective  operations  which  it  is 
the  vrish  of  the  board  to  pursue  in  strict  conformity  virith  the  require- 
ments of  the  lavr,  but  vrhich  is  found  to  be  for  the  present  quite  imprac- 
ticable, by  reason  of  one  provision  of  the  act  that  renders  all  the  rest 
totally  nugatory. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  board  to  make  knovirn  their  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  last  clause  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act,  as  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature, which  clause  provides  "  that  the  said  board  of  health  shall  not,  in 
any  way,  be  a  charge  upon  the  state,"  puts  it  out  of  their  power  to  com- 
ply with  the  principal  requirements  of  the  law,  and  if  retained,  will  in- 
evitably render  the  act  wholly  inoperative. 

I  hasten  to  add,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  board,  that  they  em- 
phatically disclaim  any  expectation  or  wish  to  receive  compensation  for 
any  service  they  may  be  able  to  render  the  state  in  this  relation,  except 
in  the  single  case  of  the  permanent  secretary,  to  whom,  as  the  executive 
officer  of  the  board,  must  be  assigned  duties,  the  proper  execution  of 
which  will  require  the  devotion  of  nearly  all  his  time  and  energies,  and 
consequently  necessitate  his  withdrawal  from  other  active  pursuits. 

By  the  second  section  of  the  act,  it  is  required  that  "  the  state  board  of 
health  shall  place  themselves  in  communication  with  the  local  boards  of 
health,  die  hospitals,  asylums,  and  public  institutions  throughout  the  state, 
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and  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  interests  of  health  and  life  among  the 
oitisens  generally.  They  shall  make  sanitary  investigations  and  inquiries 
respecting  the  causes  of  disease,  especially  of  epidemics  and  endemics, 
the  sources  of  mortality  among  the  whites  and  blacks,  and  the  effects  of 
localities,  employments,  conditions  and  circumstances  on  the  public 
health ;  and  they  shall  gather  such  information  in  respect  to  these  matters 
as  they  may  deem  proper  for  diffusion  among  the  people.  They  shall  de- 
vise some  scheme  whereby  medical  and  vitid  statistics  of  sanitary  value 
may  be  obtained,  and  act  as  an  advisory  board  to  the -state  in  all  hygienic 
and  medical  matters,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the  location,  construction, 
sewerage,  and  administration  of  prisons,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other 
public  institutions.'*  And  in  section  5  it  is  enjoined  that  "  the  secretary 
shall  periorm  and  superintend  the  work  prescribed  in  this  act,  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  require.  He  shall  also  fur- 
nish the  legislature,  when  in  session,  such  information  cognate  to  this  act 
as  from  time  to  time  they  may  deem  necessary." 

Now,  the  execution  of  such  multifarious  and  responsible  duties,  will  be 
necessarily  attended  with  some  expense.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected  of 
the  members  of  the  board  to  give  not  only  their  time  and  professional 
knowledge^-which  they  are  ready  to  give — ^but  also  their  scanty  means, 
to  accomplish  ends  which,  however  useful  to  the  community  at  large,  have 
no  exceptional  value  for  themselves,  or  for  the  professional  body  which 
they  represent.  If  they  were  actuated  in  any  degree  by  selfish  oonside- 
rations,  it  would  be  more  logical  to  forego  any  efforts  looking  to  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  as  it  is  by  the  treatment  of  disease  that  they  earn 
their  living.  They  feel  a  just  pride  that  the  medical  profession  has  ever 
been  foremost  in  a  sincere  and  earnest  advocacy  of  every  measure  tending 
to  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  snooess  of  such  measures  must  necessarily  produce  a  dimin- 
ished demand  for  their  professional  services. 

The  only  practical  question  which  needs  to  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection, has  respect  to  the  utility  of  such  sanitary  investigations  as  are 
usually  made  by  boards  of  health,  and  are  specifically  enjoined  upon  this 
board  by  the  terms  of  the  act  under  which  it  was  established.  The  fact 
that  the  experiment  has  been  made  by  nearly  every  civilized  ^government 
in  Europe,  and  by  several  of  the  states  of  our  American  Union,  and  that 
in  every  instance  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  justify  and  demand  a 
continually  increasing  degree  of  public  attention  and  favor,  and  to  com- 
pel a  larger  amount  of  administrative  care,  is  a  sufficient  demonstration 
of  the  political  and  economical  value  of  the  enterprise.  Thus  Dr.  Farr, 
who  as  the  vital  statist  of  the  registrar-general's  office  in  Great  Britain, 
has  commanded  the  confidence  of  his  own  government  and  won  golden 
opinions  fromfttudents  of  statistics  over  the  dvilized  world,  has  so  high 
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ftn  efltimate  of  the  political  importance  of  state  medicine,  that  he  *'  conti* 
dently  predicts  the  eventaal  appointment  of  a  ministry  of  public  health 
for  the  British  Empire.  Such  a  ministry  would  diTide  itself  into  four 
departments — administration,  medicine,  engineering,  and  statistics — each 
of  which  should  be  organized  so  as  to  work  in  harmony  with  a  council  of 
health  and  executire  heads.  Each  town  should  have  its  board  of  health 
and  its  health  physician  in  communication  with  and  in  aid  of  the  central 
board  of  health." 

Very  similar  views  have  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Simon,  medical  officer 
to  the  privy  council,  and  by  Dr.  Parkes,  professor  of  military  hygiene  in 
the  army  medical  school,  and  author  of  a  valuable  "  Manual  of  Practical 
Hy^ene."  In  the  opinion  of  this  eminent  writer,  <^  the  establishment  of 
the  registrar-general's  office  in  1888,  and  the  commencement  of  the  sys- 
tem of  accurately  recording  births  and  deaths,  will  hereafter  be  found  to 
be,  90  fm  08  the  happinH9  of  the  people  ie  eoneormdy  one  of  the  inoti  imporkmi 
events  of  our  time.  We  owe  a  nation's  gratitude  to  the  registrar-general  for 
the  persistence  with  which  he  has  used  his  official  position  for  the  public 
good,  and  to  his  able  coadjutors,  especially  to  him  to  whose  sagacity  the 
chief  fruits  of  the  inquiry  are  due— to  Dr.  William  Farr." 

Still  more  important  results  are  expected  frodi  a  proposed  extension  of 
the  range  of  investigation  in  the  department  of  vital  statistics  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  urged  with  great  force  that  though  the  mortuary  records 
have  an  inestimable  value,  the  death  rate  is  yet  not  a  true  test  of  the 
health  of  a  place.  It  shows  indeed  "  the  tnteneity  of  disease,  but  not  ne* 
cessarily  its  amotmt,  its  enervating  effects,  or  its  place  and  date,  much  less 
its  antecedents."  It  has  been  forcibly  said  that  ''  a  conununity  with  a 
low  rate  of  mortality  may  yet,  as  to  health,  be  a  burthen  to  the  state. 
Perhaps  nothing  was  more  striking  in  the  reports  on  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  population  in  England  in  1842,  than  the  deterioration 
of  growth  and  strength  by  disease  among  the  hand-loom  weavers  of 
Bethnal  Green,  and  Spitalfields — shown  not  by  decrease  of  numbers,  nor 
by  tables  of  mortality,  but- by  the  rough  and  ready  test  of  the  recruiting 
sergeant's  scrutiny." 

Referring  to  the  admiration  which  the  statistical  system  of  his  govern- 
ment won  at  the  last  international  congress,  an  English  medieal  journalist 
in  April,  1871,  indicates  the  want  of  a  national  system  of  registration  of 
disease,  and  warns  his  countrymen  to  beware  lest  the  advances  of  minor 
states  give  England  the  second  place  in  the  next  congress.  "Already," 
he  says,  "  Italy  has  established  a  system  of  district  medical  officers  to  re- 
port on  sanitary  matters  and  disease,  to  collect  statistics,  and  acquire  such 
local  knowledge  of  the  medical  topography  as  shall  enable  them  to  advise 
on  all  points  connected  with  the  public  health." 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  subject  of  state  medicine  exhibits  a  more  com- 
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plete  development  in  the  states  of  the  German  Empire  and  in  the  French 
Republic. 

Among  the  states  of  our  Union,  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  establish 
a  state  board  of  health,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved  June  21st, 
1869.  The  act  assigns  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  duties  identical  with 
those  designed  in  the  Virginia  law,  and  then  provides  that  "  he  shall  re- 
ceive from  the  treasury,  in  quarterly  payments,  an  annual  salary  of  twen- 
ty-five hundred  dollars,  and  his  necessary  travelling  expenses  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  after  they  have  been  audited  by  the 
board  and  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  all  other  necessary 
expenses  arising  in  his  office  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  different  departments  of  the  government.'^ 

A  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  health  for 
the  years  1870  and  1871,  other  than  the  fixed  salary  of  the  secretary,  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  the  investigations  of  a  board 
whose  plan  of  operations  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  and  example  for 
other  similar  boards. 

For  the  year  1870,  the  expenses  were  as  follows :  postages  and  station- 
ery, $429  28 ;  travelling  expenses  of  secretary,  $57  59 ;  express  charges 
and  messengers,  $57  60 ;  printing,  $100  86 ;  personal  expenses  of  mem- 
bers while  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  board,  $148  29.  Pa%dfar  special 
iwoMtigatumi :  concerning  air,  $271  66;  concerning  water,  $200  00;  con- 
cerning oharbon,  $125  00 ;  concerning  ventilation  of  school-houses,  $125  00 ; 
concerning  mortality  of  Boston,  $255  00;  concerning  typhoid  fever, 
$103  50 ;  concerning  health  of  factory  operatives,  $30  00 ;  furniture  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  $98  92;  copying,  translating,  <fcc.,  $210  90;  mis- 
cellaneous, $74  75 ;  amounting  in  all  to  $2,288  35,  or  less  half  the  sum 
appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  that  year. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  1871,  amounted  to  $2,843  05,  and  included 
the  following  items :  chemical  examinations  of  arsenic  wall  papers,  $40  00 ; 
of  tannery  waste,  $30  00 ;  of  canned  fruits,  $55  00.  Special  investiga- 
tions concerning  sewing  machines,  $256  25 ;  concerning  adulteration  of 
food,  $150  00;  concerning  parasitic  diseases,  $200  00;  concerning  opium, 
$100  00 ;  concerning  arsenic,  $150  00 ;  concerning  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease, $60  00;  concerning  the  insane,  $100  00;  concerning  consumption, 
$129  37. 

Most  of  the  "  special  investigations ''  are  of  incalculable  value  and  would 
have  been  cheaply  purchased  by  the  state  at  a  cost  ten  fold  the  entire  ap- 
propriation made  for  the  board  of  health. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  investigation  expressly  named  in  these 
statements  of  expenses,  there  were  others  of  which  the  cost  was  proba- 
bly included  in  the  charge  for  stationery  and  postage.  One  of  these  is  a 
model  of  its  kind  and  deserves  special  notice.    In  fulfilment  of  the  re- 
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quiremont  of  the  law  which  prescribed  the  inveBtigation  of  the  effects  of 
the  nse  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  upon  the  indastry,  prosper- 
ity, happiness,  health  and  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  and  as  to  the 
legislation  which  might  be  necessary  in  the  premises,  the  president  of  the 
board  addressed  inquiries  to  and  received  replies  from  one  handred  and 
sixty-four  (164)  correspondents  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  yet  larger  num- 
ber of  intelligent  observers  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  namely,  thirty-three  (33)  resident 
American  ambassadors,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  (132)  consuls, 
and  a  few  non-official  personages  whose  opinions  were  believed  to  be  of 
value.  Much  of  this  correspondence  is  given  in  detail,  and  the  analysis 
of  the  whole  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  president  of  the  board,  is  given  in  a^aper 
of  extraordinary  interest  and  importance.  Some  of  his  conclusions  will 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  extremists,  but  they  have  been  reached  by 
a  process  of  careful  and  sober  induction  and  appear  to  be  fully  justified 
by  the  overwhelming  evidence  which  he  adduces.  Among  these  conclu- 
sions the  following  may  be  cited  as  specially  noteworthy : 

"  Second,  This  love  of  stimulants  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  human  instincts. 
It  cannot  be  annihilated,  but  may  be  regulated  by  reason,  by  conscience, 
by  education,  or  by  law  when  it  encroaches  on  the  rights  of  others." 

'^Sevmth.  Races  are  modified  physically  and  morally  by  the  kind  of 
liquor  they  use,  as  proved  by  examination  of  the  returns  from  Austria  and 
Switzerland." 

*'  Mffhth.  Beer,  native  light  grape  wines  and  ardent  spirits,  should  not 
be  classed  together,  for  they  produce  very  different  effects  on  the  individual 
and  upon  the  race." 

"  Ninth,  Light  German  beer  and  ale  can  be  used  freely  without  any 
very  apparent  injury  to  the  individual,  or  without  causing  intoxication. 
They  contain  very  small  percentages  of  alcohol  (4  or  4.50  to  6.50  per 
cent).  Light  grape  wines,  unfortified  by  an  extra  amount  of  alcohol,  can 
be  drunk  less  freely  but  without  apparent  injury  to  the  race,  and  with 
exhilaration  rather  than  drunkenness.  •        *        •        «  Ardent 

spirits  on  the  contrary,  unless  used  very  moderately,  and  with  great  tem- 
perance, and  with  the  determination  to  omit  them  as  soon  as  the  occasion 
has  passed  for  their  use,  are  almost  always  injurious,  if  continued  even  mod- 
erately for  any  length  of  time,  for  they  gradually  encroach  on  the  vital 
powers." 

^^  Fourteenth,  If  the  early  settlers  of  this  country  had  done  this  (namely, 
had  cultivated  the  vine,  which  would  have  been  practicable,  as  seen  by 
the  recent  examples  of  California  and  Ohio,)  our  nation  would  probably 
have  been  more  temperate,  and  a  vast  industry  like  that  of  France,  of 
Spain,  and  of  Italy  and  Germany,  in  light  native  wines,  would  long  ago 
have  sprung  up." 
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"  FifUmih.  The  example  set  by  California  and  Ohio,  should  be  followed 
by  the  whole  country,  where  the  vine  oan  be  grown.  As  a  temperance 
measure  it  behooves  every  good  citizen  to  promote  that  most  desirable 
object.  We  should  also  allow  the  light,  unfortified  wines  of  Europe,  to 
be  introduced  free  of  duty,  instead  of  the  large  one  now  imposed.  In- 
stead of  refusing  the  German  lager  beer,  we  should  seek  to  have  it  intro- 
duced  into  the  present '  grog-shops,'  and  thus  substitute  a  comparatively 
innoxious  article  for  those  potent  liquors,  which  now  bring  disaster  and 
death  into  so  many  families.^' 

^^Eightemih.  •  •  •  •  «  The  habitual  drunkard  should  be  pun- 
ished, or  if  he  J>e  a  dipsomaniac^  he  should  be  placed  in  an  inebriate  asylum 
for  medical  and  moral  treatment,  until  he  has  gained  sufficient  self-respect 
to  enable  him  to  overcome  his  love  of  drink.  These  asylums  should  be 
established  by  the  state." 

California  soon  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts  in  establishing 
a  state  board  of  health  under  a  law  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  lat- 
ter state,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  expenses  of  the  board,  inclu- 
ding the  salary  of  the  secretary,  are  limited  to  four  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  This  was  the  form  of  a  law  recommended  for  the  adoption  of  the 
other  states  by*  the  memorial  of  the  American  medical  association,  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  %  a  committee  of  the  medical  so- 
ciety oi  Virginia,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  that  body. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  the  references  to  other  enlightened  gov- 
ernments which  have  recognised  the  political  and  economical  value  of 
such  instrumentalities  as  public  boards  of  health,  but  it  is  deemed  unne- 
cessary to  extend  this  list.  "  Happily,  there  are  now  few  reasoning  persons 
who  do  not  readily  admit,  without  requiring  formal  evidence  or  logical 
proof,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  public  health,  distinct  from  personal  or 
individual  health,  and  that  it  needs  preservation  or  restoration  by  public 
or  national  agencies,  as  distinguished  from  the  personal  care  which  indi- 
viduals may  be  capable  of  bestoiying  on  their  own  health.  We  now  know 
also  that,  dthough  the  state  of  each  individual  contributes  its  statistical 
quotum  to  form  the  general  average,  that  average,  if  correctly  calculated, 
determines  the  condition  of  health,  and  therefore  the  collective  strength 
and  vitality  of  jthe  nation  or  community.  How  numerous  and  complicated 
are  the  elements  of  social  existence  on  which  the  true  health  of  a  people 
depends,  has  been  lately  told  us  by  Dr.  Acland,  with  his  accustomed  feli- 
city* of  expression  and  richness  pf  illustration.'' — (BrUish  and  Fonign  Med- 
ico-Chirurgieal  R0omo far  October^  1871.) 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  a  prominent  and  noticeable  feature 
of  the  admirable  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  health,  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  and  enlisted  the  warmest  commendations  of  writers 
on  sanitary  questions  in  this  and  other  countries,  namely  the  policy  of  as- 
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sigiiiDg  ^'  special  investigatioDB "  to  competent  individuals.  Such  ques- 
tions as  analyses  of  water  and  food,  chemical  and  microscopical  investiga- 
tions in  general,  and  questions  of  engineering  must  of  necessity  be  re- 
mitted to  technical  experts,  but  many  other  special  inquiries  will  also  be 
more  effectively  conducted,  as  exemplified  in  the  reports  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts board,  by  selected  individuals  devoting  themselves  for  a  time  ex- 
clusively to  their  elucidation. 

The  beneficial  results  of  such  a  policy,  to  the  government  as  well  as  to 
numerous  sufferers  from  disease  or  wounds,  were  strikingly  exemplified 
during  our  late  civil  war  in  connection  with  the  hospitals  for  the  investiga- 
tion and  treatment  of  special  affections  established  by  the  orders  of  Sur- 
geon-General Hammond.  In  addition  to  the  immediate  results  in  return- 
ing to  duty,  numbers  of  men  who  would  otherwise  in  all  probability  have 
been  permanently  invalided,  we  have  to  chronicle  among  the  firuits  of 
these  special  inquiries,  such  permanent  acquisitions  to  medical  science 
as  the  papers  of  Dr.  Da  Costa  on  functional  disorders  of  the  heart,  and  of 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  on  injuries  of  nerves  and  their  consequences. 

A  few  years  ago  an  intense  excitement  was  created  in  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  some  parts  of  our  own  state  by  the  appearance  of  a 
destructive  disease  among  the  native  cattle  all  along  the  line  of  travel  by 
which  southern  cattle  was  driven  to  northern  markets.  It  was  known  as 
the  Texas  cattle  disease,  and  was  at  first  believed  to  be  identical  with  the 
inveterate  rinderpest  or  cattle  plague  of  Europe.  According  to  a  report 
from  the  statistical  division  of  the  department  of  agricultural  dated  June 
10th,  1870,  the  "  losses  from  this  disease  for  a  few  years  prior  to  the  war 
and  since  its  close  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  but  undoubtedly  amount 
to  several  millions  of  dollars."  '^  The  mortality  of  1868  alone,  as  reported 
by  our  returns,  amounts  to  at  least  15,000,  involving  a  loss  of  not  less 
than  $500,000,''  Now  as  the  result  of  a  well  directed  special  investiga- 
tion of  a  scientific  nature  in  which  a  number  of  special  experts  took  each 
his  appropriate  field  of  inquiry,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  felt  him- 
self warranted  in  dispelling  the  i^prehensions  entertained  by  many  that 
the  disease  in  question  was  like  the  rinderpest  of  Europe  and  in  affirming 
"  that  its  ravages  may  be  easily  confined  in  circumscribed  limits,  if  not 
prevented  altogether,  by  judicious  legislation  which  shall  not  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  freedom  or  the  profits  of  the  cattle  trade." — Eepart  of  the 
Commissum&r  of  AgrieuUuro  on  the  diseases  of  cattle  in  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington, 1871. 

These  illustrations  of  the  practical  utility  of  special  investigations  are 
referred  to  as  exhibiting  palpable  and  valuable  results,  easily  appreciable 
by  the  popular  mind,  and  not  as  examples  of  the  particular  class  of  in- 
quiries which  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  state  board  to  institute  in  the 
early  period  of  its  operations.    As  to  such  questions  of  wide  application 
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ftnd  common  intereflt,  We  may,  in  the  inoipienoy  of  oUr  enterprise,  iegiti« 
tnately  make  use  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  labors  of  other  boards  of 
health  more  advantageously  placed  for  such  investigations.  There  will 
be  quite  enough  of  local  work  to  give  full  employment  for  a  time  to  the 
state  board  of  Virginia.  A  Massachusetts  report  can  throw  but  little 
light  upon  just  those  questions  which  are  of  immediate  practical  impor- 
tance to  ourselves,  namely,  the  questions  which  relate  to  our  own  medical 
topography,  those  which  are  suggested  by  the  vital  statistics  of  our  own 
population,  and  those  which  have  reference  to  needful  sanitary  measures 
for  the  prevention  or  arrest  of  our  epidemics  and  endemics. 

These  are  questions  of  pressing  importance,  which  can  only  be  elucida- 
ted by  inquiries  made  on  our  own  soil  First  in  order  of  importance  as  bear- 
ing upon  all  the  rest  is  the  work  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  vital  sta- 
tistics of  the  state.  This  will  not  be  the  simple  procees  of  registering 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities. A  general  registration  of  sickness  will  be  an  almost  necessary 
complement  to  the  system  of  registering  deaths,  in  order  to  supply  a  reliable 
index  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  any  given  locality.  To  accomplish  this 
work,  the  voluntary  aid  of  practising  physicians  throughout  the  state  will 
need  to  be  involved.  To  secure  the  steady  and  effective  co-operation  of 
these  volunteers  in  the  work  it  will  devolve  on  the  secretary  of  the  board 
to  maintain  an  enormous  correspondence,  in  order  to  instruct  parties  as 
to  the  conditions  of  exact  diagnosis,  and  as  to  the  proper  use  of  a  com- 
mon nomenclature.  There  will  still  remain  the  difficult  and  responsible 
work  of  collating  and  analyzing  the  mass  of  facts  transmitted  to  his  of- 
fice. It  will  readily  be  seen  that  such  labors  will  require  the  undivided 
attention  of  this  executive  officer  of  the  board.  It  is  not  possible  that  a 
board  of  health  can  accomplish  anything  useful  to  the  state  or  creditable 
to  themselves  without  such  an  executive  officer,  who,  after  spending  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  work  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  ma* 
terials  for  his  annual  returns  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  state,  must  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  the  year  to  the  study  of  sanitary  questions  of 
which  the  literature,  already  very  extensive,  is  enlarging  with  rapid  strides. 

The  board  has  selected  for  its  executive  officer  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  medical  profession,  whose  talents,  special  studies,  and  long  cherished 
tastes  fit  him  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  for  this  work,  and  give  assurance 
that  it  will  be  executed  in  a  manner  that  will  cause  it  to  be  useful  to  the 
state  and  creditable  to  him  and  the  board  which  he  will  represent. 

It  may  be  said,  as  we  believe  it  has  sometimes  been  actually  said,  that 
the  chief  part  of  this  work,  being  purely  statistical,  may  be  performed  by 
the  ordinary  officers  of  the  civil  government,  but  there  could  scarcely  be 
a  moiie  decided  and  mischievous  error.  It  is  not  uncommon,  indeed,  to 
find  a  bureau  of  statistics  separate  from  a  board  of  health,  but  such  sepa- 
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ration,  exoept  when  required  on  the  principle  of  division  of  labor,  has  al- 
ways proved  to  be  unnatural,  and  when  thus  rendered  neoessary,  it  is 
found  to  be  almost  indispensable  to  have  a  common  head  in  one  responsi- 
ble board.  "A  bureau  of  vital  statistics  not  only  concerns  itself  with  a 
registration  for  civil  and  political  purposes,  of  the  births,  marriages,  dis- 
eases, and  deaths  among  the  people,  but  takes  cognizance  of  the  relation 
which  special  local  conditions  bear  to  mortality,  as  well  as  the  influence 
exerted  by  various  measures  of  public  hygiene."  As  an  illustration,  may 
be  cited  the  following  remarkable  statement,  contained  in  the  "  Third  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New 
York":  "While  31,262  houses  gave  a  mortality  of  4,803  in  the  nine 
months  under  consideration,  18,582  other  dwellings  sent  no  less  than  11,- 
570  persons  to  the  grave  in  the  same  period.  A  very  large  majority  of 
the  deaths  in  the  public  institutions  is  composed  of  persons  taken  from 
the  tenement  houses  to  die  at  the  hospitals.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  with-' 
in  the  bounds  of  probability,  if  net  of  absolute  truth,  to  charge  14,500 
deaths  out  of  19,813,  the  total  mortality  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
above  tables,  to  the  tenement-house  population  of  New  York.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  buildings  contain  one-half  of  the  total  population  of  the 
city.  We  now  learn  that  they  yield  over  73  per  centum  of  the  whole 
mortality.  In  the  present  state  of  sanitary  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  much  of  this  waste  of  life  and  health  is  altogether  needles  and 
preventable ;  and  it  is  quite  certain,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically, 
that  whatever  is  needless  depends  upon  certain  local  conditions  which 
may  be  easily  found  and  thoroughly  understood,  and  whose  control  is  en- 
tirely within  the  scope  of  the  sanitary  authorities."  Thus  it  is  that  a  bu- 
reau of  vital  statistics,  composed  of  medical  men,  and  acting  in  concert 
with  the  board  of  health,  under  a  common  head,  "  brings  its  special  method 
to  bear  upon  the  grand  object  of  preventing  mortality  and  disease." 

In  view  of  such  facts,  which  might  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent, the  board  of  health,  being  convinced  that  the  state  will  be  repaid 
ten-fold  for  the  limited  annual  outlay  which  they  recommend,  do  most  re- 
spectfully, but  earnestly,  petition  the  legislature  to  strike  out  that  clause 
of  the  law  which  provides  that  the  "  board  shall  not  be  a  charge  upon  the 
state,"  and  to  substitute  therefor  the  provisions  contained  in  the  original 
draft  of  a  bill,  which  was  submitted  to  the  legislature  by  order  of  the 
medical  society  of  Virginia.  The  provisions  in  question  authorized  an  an- 
nual appropriation  not  to  exceed  $4,000  a  year,  which  amount  was  to  in- 
clude a  fixed  salary  of  $1,500  for  the  permanent  secretary,  and  all  other 
expenses  whatsoever, 

J.  L,  CABELL,  M.  D., 
PretiderU  State  Board  of  EeaUh. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH, 

Richmond,  November  15,  1872. 

To  His  Excellency  Gilbert  C.  Walker,  Governor  of  Virginia : 

Sir: 

I  have  the  hooor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of 

the  state  board  of  health,  as  part  of  the  annual  report  which  the  said 

board  is  required  by  the  act  for  its  establishment  to  make  to  the  general 

assembly. 

I  am,  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

L.  S.  JOYNES,  M.  D., 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  SeaUh 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 


The  physicianB  appointed  by  the  governor,  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  assembly  approved  Febrnary  13th,  1872,  to  establish  a  state  board  of 
health,  met  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  on  the  18th 
of  May,  1872,  at  8i  o'clock  P.  M. 

Present — ^Professor  James  L.  Cabell,  M.  D.,  University  of  Virginia; 
J.  Grattan  Cabell,  M.  D.,  city  of  Richmond ;  George  Ross,  M.  D.,  city  of 
Richmond ;  L.  S.  Joynes,  M/  D.,  city  of  Richmond ;  Landon  B.  Edwards, 
M.  D.,  Lynchbnrg;  A.  M.  Faantleroy,  M.  D.,  Staunton;  John  W.  Law- 
son,  M.  D.,  Isle  of  Wight  coanty. 

On  motion,  Dr.  John  W.  Lawson  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  L.  B. 
Edwards  appointed  temporary  secretary. 

After  the  act  establishiDg  the  board  had  been  read  by  the  secretary,  on 
motion  of  Dr.  Fanntleroy,  Professor  James  L.  Cabell  was  nnanimoasly 
elected  president  of  the  board.  On  taking  the  chair,  the  president  ad- 
dressed the  board  as  follows : 

Genthmm  of  the  Board  of  EedUh : 

With  a  high  appreciation  of  the  honor  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  confer  upon  me,  and  with  a  grateful  sense  of  your  kindness,  as  mani- 
fested by  the  very  cordial  manner  in  which  this  flattering  testimonial  of 
your  confidence  has  been  bestowed,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  it  shall 
be  my  constant  aim  to  vindicate  your  choice  by  an  earnest  and  faithful 
discharge  of  all  the  duties  which  it  imposes  upon  me. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  some  of  you  that  the  movement  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  state  board  of  health  for  Virginia  owed 
its  origin  to  the  intelligent  zeal  of  a  public-spirited  member  of  our  pro- 
fession in  the  distant  state  of  California.  At  the  regular  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  held  in  San  Francisco,  in  May,  1871, 
on  motion  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Logan,  of  Sacramento,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint 
a  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  state  of  the  Union,  to 
memorialixe  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  and  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment of  "  state  boards  of  health  and  vital  statistics.'^  IlaviDg  been 
designated  as  the  Virginia  member  of  this  committee,  and  having  in  due 
time  received  from  Dr.  Logan,  its  chairman,  a  printed  copy  of  the  me- 
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morial  which  he  had  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  association,  I  considered  it  expedient  to  invoke 
the  co-operation  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  then  aboat  to  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  Lynchbarg.  Accordingly  the  subject  was  brought 
to  their  attention  in  a  written  communication,  which  was  promptly  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee.  This  committee  gave  emphatic  endorse- 
ment to  Dr.  Logan's  scheme — so  far,  I  mean,  as  it  applied  to  our  own 
state — and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  who  should 
be  instructed  *'  to  submit  to  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  a  draft  of 
an  act  to  establish  a  state  board  of  health  and  vital  statistics  for  the  state 
of  Virginia,  with  authority  to  modify  its  provisions  as  may  appear  to 
them  most  likely  to  meet  the  views  of  the  legislature." 

Several  medical  gentiemen  in  the  general  assembly  took  hold  of  the 
subject,  and  gave  an  earnest  and  cordial  support  to  our  bill,  which  even- 
tually passed  both  houses,  without,  I  believe,  opposition  fr#m  any  quar- 
ter. I  regret,  however,  to  have  to  add  that  the  bill  as  presented  by  the 
committee  of  the  society  was  so  modified  by  the  action  of  the  legislature 
as  to  render  it  nearly,  if  not  quite,  inoperative  for  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  a  board  of  health.  In  both  branches  of  the  general 
assembly  there  was  a  prompt  and  positive  decision  to  strike  from  the 
bill  every  provision  touching  a  limited  annual  appropriation  to  defray  the 
expenses  necessarily  incident  to  the  process  of  making  "  sanitary  investi- 
gations and  inquiries,?'  which  the  law  itself  requires  us  to  make,  and  to 
allow  a  moderate  compensation  to  our  permanent  secretary,  the  only 
officer  of  the  board  for  whom  compensation  was  claimed. 

When  I  became  satisfied  that  no  more  fiivorable  action  could  be  ex- 
pected, I  entertained  at  first  very  serious  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of 
inaugurating  this  enterprise  under  circumstances  so  inauspicious.  But 
after  consulting  with  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  and  with  several 
professional  friends,  some  of  whom  were  members  of  the  legislature,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wise  to  accept  the  act  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  in  order  to  organize  the  board,  and  thus  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion which  would  authorize'  us  to  approach  the  legislature,  by  means  of 
our  annual  reports,  under  circumstances  more  likely  to  command  atten- 
tion and  elicit  sympathy  and  support,  than  if  the  whole  proceeding  had 
to  be  started  de  novo.  Moreover,  it  was  something,  as  I  thought,  and  as  I 
still  think,  to  have  secured  this  official  recognition  of  our  profession  in 
the  councils  of  the  state,  by  the  establishment  of  a  medical  tribunal  to 
"  act  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  state  in  all  hygienic  and  medical  mat- 
ters." 

If,  for  want  of  the  necessary  appliances,  which  can  only  be  had  by  pay- 
ing for  them,  we  fail  for  a  time  to  accomplish  much,  or  anything,  in  the 
way  of  making  useful  ^'  sanitary  investigations,"  we  shall  at  least  have  the 
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privilege  and  the  opportunity  of  urging  upon  the  general  assembly  the 
pressing  need  of  an  act  of  registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths, 
and  of  providing  for  its  faithful  execution  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  township  authorities.  Something,  too,  may  be  done  towards  the  dif- 
fusion of  useful  information  on  the  subject  of  hygiene  and  preventive 
medicine  by  a  borrowed  use  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  inquiries  of 
other  boards  of  health,  at  home  or  abroad,  which  may  serve  to  satisfy 
both  the  legislature  and  the  people  that  a  liknited  annual  appropriation, 
judiciously  expended,  would  really  and  truly  subserve  economy,  as  well 
as  conduce  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state. 

I  trust,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  we  shall  enter  upon  our  duties  with 
energy  and  zeal,  and  that  we  shall  encourage  and  sustain  each  other  in  an 
earnest  co-operative  effort  so  to  discharge  these  duties  as  to  convince  the 
public  of  the  economical  as  well  as  practical  importance  of  the  enterprise 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  inaugurate  within  the  limits  of  our  common- 
wealth. 

The  law  requires  that  the  '*  secretary  shall  perform  and  superintend  the 
work  prescribed  "  in  the  act  establishing  this  board,  "  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  require."  Before  the  original  bill  was 
emasculated  by  striking  out  the  clause  which  allowed  a  salary  for  the  offi- 
cer in  question,  so  extensive  an  assignment  of  duty  was  not  unreasonable. 
It  was  intended  that  he  should  give  his  time  nudnly  to  this  work,  with  ad- 
equate compensation  therefor,  but  under  the  law,  as  it  actually  exists,  so 
disproportionate  an  amount  of  work  cannot  be  properly  assigned  to  an 
officer  who,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  board,  must  work  without 
compensation.  He  should  have  the  active  assistance  of  every  member 
under  some  arrangement  which  will  admit  of  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  burdens.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  part  by  the  formation  of  com- 
mittees, to  each  of  which  a  particular  work  may  be  assigned ;  and  if,  in 
the  progress  of  our  labors,  it  be  found  that  the  distribution  has  been  un- 
equal, the  secretary  may  invoke  the  help  of  those  upon  whom  the  lighter 
tasks  have  &llen. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  duties  un- 
der the  act  establishing  this  board.  We  are  required  to  place  ourselves 
« in  communication  with  the  local  boards  of  health,  the  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, and  other  public  institutions  throughout  the  state,"  and  "  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  interests  of  health  and  life  among  the  citizens  general- 
ly." With  reference  to  the  visitorial  power  thus  conferred  upon  this  board, 
I  will  observe  that  it  is  alike  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  exercise  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  run  the  risk  of  eliciting  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  or  of 
arousing  a  spirit  of  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  in  ques- 
tion. No  exception  can  be  taken  by  the  parties  concerned  if  we  respect- 
fully call  for  information  touching  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  in- 
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RtitutioDB  under  their  charge,  and  invoke  their  oo-operation  in  the  ooUec- 
tion  of  materials  for  a  comprehensive  report  on  vital  statistics.  When  all 
the  information  which  they  can  separately  communicate,  shall  have  been 
consolidated,  along  with  other  materials  gathered  from  other  sonrces,  into 
one  general  report,  it  will  prove  to  be  of  far  greater  interest  and  value 
than  when  it  is  scattered  through  a  number  of  separate  reports  which  re- 
late mainly  to  other  than  sanitary  questions.  We  should  at  once  dispel 
any  feeling  of  apprehension,  lest  we  should  claim  authority  to  supervise 
and  control  the  administration  of  the  institutions  in  question,  by  an  em- 
phatic disclaimer  of  any  such  authority,  even  with  respect  to  sanitary  re- 
gulations. Our  duties  in  this  connexion,  as  I  interpret  them,  will  be  purely 
advisory,  and  their  compliance  with  our  recommendations  should  not  be 
considered  as  compulsory,  although  it  may  be  true  that  a  failure  to  carry 
out  such  recommendations  from  the  board  would  involve  them  in  a  very 
grave  responsibility. 

The  law  further  provides  that  the  board  of  health  shall  "  make  sanitary 
investigations  and  inquiries  respecting  the  causes  of  disease,  especially  of 
epidemics  and  endemics,  the  sources  of  mortality  among  the  whites  and 
the  blacks,  and  the  effects  of  localities,  employments,  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances, on  the  public  health,  and  they  shall  gather  such  information 
in  respect  to  these  matters  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  diffusion  among 
the  people."  I  have  already  said  that  this  requirement  of  the  law  ii}  ren- 
dered, in  a  great  degree,  nugatory  by  the  refusal  of  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  necessarily  incident  to  such  in- 
vestigations, but  I  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  incorporating  in  our 
first  annual  report  to  the  legislature  the  results  of  researches  made  by 
others  on  one  or  more  subjects  of  special  interest,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  subject  of  tehool-roam  diseases^  on  which  that  eminent  pathologist,  Dr. 
Rudolph  Virchow,  has  contributed  an  admirable  paper,  entitled  ^'  On  cer- 
tain influences  of  schools  detrimental  to  health ; "  which  paper  has  been 
translated  and  published  by  the  bureau  of  education,  at  Washington.  In 
connection  with  this  article,  some  notice  might  be  taken  of  school-house 
architecture  in  its  hygienic  relations. 

I  will  remark  further,  in  connection  with  the  section  of  the  act  just 
cited,  that  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  extremely  desirable  to  initiate  a  plan 
of  investigations  on  questions  of  medical  topography,  and  those  relating 
to  vital  statistics,  without  waiting  for  the  appropriation  by  the  legisla- 
ture, which  will,  however,  be  indispensable  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  our 
proceedings.  To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  circulars  and 
blanks,  to  be  distributed  among  the  practising  physicians  of  Virginia, 
with  the  view  of  enlisting  their  services  in  aid  of  our  work,  by  filling  up 
the  blanks,  which  should  be  so  prepared  as  to  lacilitate  to  the  utmost  the 
task  to  be  imposed  upon  these  volunteer  helpers.  The  cost  of  stationery, 
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printing,  postage,  etc.,  would  not  be  considerable,  and  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  the  medical  society  of  Virginia  would  probably  be  willing  to 
contribute  out  of  its  treasury  a  small  amount  to  enable  the  board  to 
take  a  step  which  seems  indispensable  to  the  successful  inauguration  of 
an  enterprise  so  cordially  endorsed  and  recommended  by  the  society  it- 
self. I  suggest  that  application  for  such  aid  be  made  to  that  body  at  its 
next  annual  meeting  in  Staunton. 

It  is  also  required  of  the  board  that  they  shall  "  devise  some  scheme 
whereby  medical  and  vital  statistics  of  sanitary  value  may  be  obtained, 
and  act  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  state  in  all  hygienic  and  medical  mat- 
ters, especially  such  as  relate  to  the  location,  construction,  sewerage,  and 
administration  of  prisons,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions." It  is  only  the  first  clause  of  this  section  which  enjoins  a  duty  of 
immediate  concern.  I  suggest  that  the  permanent  secretary  be  requested 
and  instructed  to  givelit  his  earnest  attention,  and  to  prepare  the  draft  of 
an  "Act  for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  and  for  other 
sanitary  purposes,"  in  order  to  submit  the  same  to  the  general  assembly 
after  it  shall  have  received  the  sanction  of  this  board. 

The  board  is  further  required  "  to  examine  into  and  report  what,  in 
their  best  judgment,  is  the  effect  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a 
beverage  upon  the  industry,  happiness,  health,  and  lives  of  the  citizens  of 
the  state,  and  also  what  legislation,  if  any,  is  necessary  in  the  premises." 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  inquiry  which 
is  thus  presented  in  its  manifold  relations.  It  must  be  admitted  too,  that 
it  is  encumbered  with  special  difficulties  which  preclude  the  possibility  of 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  questions  involved,  or  even  of  a  formal  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  law,  at  any  very  early  day.  By  a  little 
delay  we  shall  render  available  the  information  which  has  been  collected, 
and  that  which  is  now  being  gathered  by  other  boards  of  health,  and  be 
in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  states  in  their  tentative 
legislation  on  the  subject.  I  would  propose  therefore  that  action  by  this 
board  be  deferred  until  a  future  meeting. 

Such)  gentlemen,  is  a  brief  outline  of  our  duties  as  prescribed  in  the  act 
of  the  general  assembly  under  which  we  hold  our  commissions.  This 
outline  will  serve  in  a  measure  to  suggest  the  relations  of  our  work  to  the 
progress  of  medicine  and  the  general  interests  of  humanity.  It  would, 
doubtless,  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  insist,  in  this  presence,  upon 
the  practical  utility  of  this  work.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  weary  your  pa- 
tience or  insult  your  understandings  by  indulging  in  any  extended  re- 
marks in  this  connection.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  how  numerous  are 
the  points  of  contact  between  the  functions  of  the  medical  profession  and 
those  of  the  body  politic,  established  by  the  progress  of  science  and  by 
the  variable  accidents  of  humanity,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  how  dif- 
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ficult,  if  not  utteriy  impracticable,  it  wodd  be  to  present  in  a  single  dis- 
coarse,  however  extended,  any  adequate  representation  of  the  beneficent 
tendencies  and  results  of  preventive  or  state  medicine.  Yon  need  not  to 
be  told  that  there  is  no  speculation  in  matters  of  science,  however  ren^^ote 
to  all  appearance  fVom  qnestions  of  practical  utility,  that  may  not  prove 
to  have  manifold  relations  with  such  qnestions.  Dr.  Adaind,  the  learned 
and  able  professor  at  Ozlord,  in  England,  in  an  interesting  disconrse  be- 
fore the  British  medical  association,  **  on  the  general  relations  of  medicine 
in  modern  times,"  gives  a  striking  illnstration  of  this  truth.  "  Who," 
says  this  eminent  physician,  "  would  suppose  that  the  question  of  spon- 
taneous generation,  so  keenly  debated  from  a  very  early  period  to  our 
own  year  and  day,  need  have  any  immediate  bearing  on  practice? 
Yet  see  how  the  observations  of  Pasteur  are  connected  with  the  ques- 
tions of  infection,  nay  more,  of  suppuration,  and  (as  shown  to  be 
probable  by  Professor  Lister,)  of  surgical  treatiAent.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  great  point  if  we  could  prove  that  no  germs,  carriers  of  disease, 
spontaneously  originate,  but  must  always  immediately  come  from  a  pro- 
genitor cell.  If  so,  there  would  be  just  a  hope  that  some  diseases  might 
be  effectually  V  and  finally  stamped  out.  What  we  know  of  zymotic  dis- 
eases does  not  favor  this  expectation.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  both  the  snccess  and  the  failure  of  vaccination  disclose 
the  existence  of  properties  which  it  wonld  have  been  ftntastic  to  expect, 
but  which  experiments  proved  to  exist." 

Dr.  Farr,  in  an  address  delivered  two  years  ago,  before  the  same  asso- 
ciation, well  says  that ''  public  hygiene  is  a  want,  as  much  as  air  and  pub- 
lic roads  and  waters  are  public  necessities,  and  as  such  must  be  cafed  for 
and  paid  for  by  the  community."  "  A  sanitary  code,"  he  adds,  **  is  needed, 
with  proper  sanitary  oiBcers,  for  otherwise  a  code  wonld  be  a  dead  letter." 
Indeed,  so  high  is  his  estimate  of  the  political  importanoe  of  state  medi- 
cine, that  he  confidently  predicts  the  eventual  appointment  of  a  ministry 
of  public  health  for  the  British  empire.  "  Such  a  ministry  would  divide 
itself  into  four  departments — administration,  medicine,  engineering,  and 
statistics — each  of  which  would  be  organised  to  work  in  harmony  with  a 
council  of  health  and  executive  heads.  Bach  town  should  have  its  board 
of  health  and  its  health  physician  in  communication  with  and  in  aid  of 
the  central  board  of  health." 

Similar  views  have  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Adand,  Mr.  Simon,  and  other 
enlightened  medical  gentlemen  in  England.  Their  confident  expectations 
as  to  the  foture  progress  of  state  medi<nne  in  Great  Britain,  are  justified 
by  its  actual  and  more  complete  development  in  several  continental  coun- 
tries. And  praiseworthy  efforts  are  being  made  in  our  own  country.  In 
Minnesota,  as  here  in  Virginia,  a  state  board  of  health  has  been  organised 
under  a  law  nearly  identical  with  that  passed  by  our  own  le^slature. 
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These  are  the  early  fruits  of  Dr.  Logan's  noble  exertions,  and  I  have  just 
learned  that,  on  his  motion,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  med- 
ical association  in  Philadelphia,  there  was  appointed  a  special  section  of 
"  state  medicine  and  public  hygiene,"  to  which  all  sabjects  cognate  thereto 
may  be  referred,  thus  constituting  a  kind  of  national  health  council  act- 
ing under  the  auc^ices  of  the  association. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  state  or  preventive  medicine  has  in  our  day  be- 
come  a  great  and  important  branch  of  medical  science,  and  that  hereafter 
"  the  charge  of  the  public  health  must  be  made  as  much  a  matter  of  hon- 
orable ambition  in  the  body  politic,  and  must  become  as  much  an  object 
of  special  education  and  training,  as  the  business  of  any  other  recognized 
branch  of  the  civil  service."  We  may  confidently  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  these  truths  will  be  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  the  legislature 
of  our  own  state,  and  when  adequate  provision  will  be  made  for  at  least 
the  executive  officer  of  our  board,  who  will  then  be  enabled  to  withdraw 
from  the  engrossing  demands  of  private  practice  or  other  engagements, 
and  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  special  study  of  sanitary  questions. 
Meanwhile  let  us,  one  and  all,  assume  a  share  of  his  work,  and,  if  it  be 
found  to  be  onerous  and  difficult,  let  us  console  ourselves  with  the  cheer- 
ing reflection  that  the  cause  is  a  noble  one,  and  ftiUy  worthy  of  the  sacri- 
fices we  may  be  called  upon  to  make  in  our  efforts  to  advance  it. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  6.  Cabell,  Dr.  L.  S.  Joynes  was  elected  permanent 
secretary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lawson,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  J.  L.  Cabell, 
Joynes,  and  Faantleroy,  (to  whom,  on  Dr.  Fauntleroy's  motion.  Dr.  Law- 
son  was  added  as  chairman),  was  appointed  to  report  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  board.  After  a  short  recess  of  the  board,  the  committee 
reported  the  following  rules,  which  were  adopted: 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond once  in  three  months,  vis^.,  on  the  last  Friday  in  February,  May, 
August  and  November,  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
permanent  secretary  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  such  meetings. 

The  order  of  business  at  each  meeting  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Gall  to  order. 

2.  Beading  of  minutes. 

3.  Correcting,  amending  and  confirming  minutes. 

4.  Reports  of  standing  committees  and  action  thereon, 

5.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

6.  Communications. 

7.  Unfinished  business. 

8.  New  business. 
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Leave  was  granted  the  committee  to  report  any  additional  rules  which 
may  be  deemed  expedient,  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  November  next. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lawson,  a  committee  of  four  members  was  appointed 
by  the  chair,  to  correspond  with  local  boards  of  health,  and  with  the  au- 
thorities of  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  public  institutions  of  the  state, 
with  a  view  especially  to  the  procurement  of  such  statistics  as  may  be  of 
sanitary  importance. 

Drs.  Lawson,  J.  6.  Cabell,  Fauntleroy  and  Edwards,  were  appointed 
to  constitute  said  committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Cabell, 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  board,  as  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  vaccination  and  re-vaccination,  and 
especially  enquire  into  the  necessity  for  the  passage  of  a  law  rendering 
vaccination  compulsory. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lawson,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

1.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  blanks  and  cir- 
culars for  distribution  among  the  physicians  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose 
of  enlisting  their  aid  in  collecting  vital  statistics  and  sanitary  information, 
said  blanks  and  circulars  to  be  submitted  to  the  board  at  the  November 
meeting  for  its  approval. 

Committee — Drs.  J.  6.  Cabell,  Joynes,  and  Ross. 

2.  That  the  consideration  of  the  section  of  the  act  of  assembly  estab- 
lishing the  board,  which  requires  the  board  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  effect  of  the  use  of  intolicating  liquor  as  a  beverage  upon  the 
industry,  happiness,  health,  and  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  be  post- 
poned for  the  present. 

3.  That  the  president  of  the  board  be  appointed  a  committee  to  solicit 
the  co-operation  of  the  medical  society  of  Virginia,  in  the  attainment  of 
the  objects  proposed  in  the  creation  of  this  board. 

4.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  enquire  what  laws  are 
now  in  force  in  this  state  in  relation  to  the  registration  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  and  what  amendments  of  the  same  are  necessary,  and 
report  to  the  board  at  the  November  meeting. 

Committee — Drs.  Lawson,  Joynes,  and  Ross. 

5.  That  each  member  of  the  board  select  a  paper  on  some  subject 
of  popular  interest  relating  to  hygiene,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  board 
at  the  November  meeting,  with  a  view  to  its  incorporation  in  the  annual 
report  to  the  legislature. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Edwards, 

Resolved,  1.  That  this  board  recommend  the  establishment  of  boards 
of  health  in  all  incorporated  towns  of  this  state  where  such  boards  do  not 
now  exist,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  addressed  by  the  members 
of  this  board  to  the  authorities  of  such  corporations. 
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2.  That  the  e^tor  of  the  Virginia  CUnieal  JRecard  be  requested  to  pab- 
lish  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  in  that  jonrnal,  and  to  oall  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  throughout  the  state  to  the  foregoing  resolution. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  procure  for  the  use  of  this  board  co- 
pies of  the  reports  of  the  state  boards  of  health  of  Massachusetts,  Cali- 
fornia, and  such  other  states  as  may  already  have  established,  or  may 
hereafter  establish,  such  boards. 

The  board  then  adjourned  to  Friday,  the  2d  day  of  August  next. 

J.  G.  CABELL,  M.  D.,  President  pro  tern, 
L.  S.  JoYNES,  M.  D.,  Permanent  Secretary, 


At  the  stated  period  for  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board,  Friday, 
August  2,  1872,  no  quorum  was  present,  owing  to  the  necessary  absence 
from  the  city  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Cabell,  and  the  sickness  of  the  secretary — the 
non-resident  members  being  also  absent. 

By  agreement  of  the  members  resident  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  a 
meeting  of  the  board  was  held  at  the  office  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Cabell,  on  Wed- 
nesday, August  14,  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Present — Drs.  J.  G.  Cabell,  George  Ross,  and  L.  S.  Joynes. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Joynes,  Dr.  J.  G.  Cabell  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  May  18  were  read  and  approved. 

The  secretary  reported  that  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given 
by  the  board  at  the  meeting  of  May  18,  he  had  obtained  for  the  use  of 
the  board  copies  of  the  second  and  third  annual  reports  of  the  state  board 
of  health  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  state 
board  of  health  of  California. 

Dr.  Joynes,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  what  laws  are 
now  in  force  in  this  state  in  relation  to  the  registration  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  and  what  amendments  of  the  same  are  necessary,  re- 
ported that  the  committee  had  already  given  the  subject  their  serious 
consideration,  and  had  examined  with  care  the  laws  in  force  in  various 
states  of  the  Union  relating  to  this  important  subject,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  suggestions  for  such  amendments  of  our  own  law 
as  may  be  desirable  and  practicable,  and  that  these  inquiries  would  be  con- 
tinued, in  the  hope  of  presenting  a  satisfactory  report  to  the  board  at  its 
stated  meeting  in  November  next. 

Afler  some  informal  conversation  relating  to  the  various  duties  assigned 
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to  the  board  by  the  law  for  its  establishiuent,  the  board  a^oumed  to  the 
first  Friday  in  November  next,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

J.  6.  CABELL,  M.  D.,  Prmdentpro  tern. 

L.  S.  JoTNBs,  M.  D,,  PermanmU  Secretary, 


The  slated  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  at  the  office  of  the 
permanent  secretary  on  Friday,  November  1,  1872,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Present — Drs.  J.  6.  Cabell,  L.  B.  Edwards,  and  L.  S.  Joynes. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Joynes,  Dr.  J.  G. 
Cabell  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  secretary  submitted  a  communication  from  Professor  J.  L.  Cabell, 
president  of  the  board,  dated  University  of  Virginia,  October  28,  stating 
his  inability  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  present  meeting,  and  enclosing,  in 
the  form  of  a  report  to  the  legislature,  a  memorial  setting  forth  the  politi- 
cal and  economical  value  of  such  an  enterprise  as  the  state  board  of 
health,  if  duly  fostered,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  adequate  appro- 
priation by  the  state  to  enable  the  board  to  accomplish  any  useful  results. 
This  paper  was  submitted  to  the  board,  at  the  president's  request,  for  its 
approval,  subject  to  such  amendments  or  additions  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  president  j9ro  tern,,  the  paper  was  laid  over  for 
final  consideration  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  at  an  early  day. 

The  secretary  reported  that  he  had  received  the  following  documents 
for  the  use  of  the  board : 

Copy  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  state  board  of  health,  proposed  in  the 
legislature  of  Michigan  at  its  last  session,  but  not  passed. 

Report  of  committee  of  vital  statistics  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
Michigan. 

Twenty-ninth  report  to  the  legislature  of  MassachusettSi  relating  to  the 
registry  and  return  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1870. 

First  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  state  of  Michigan, 
relating  to  the  registry  and  return  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  for 
the  year  ending  April  5, 1868. 

Second  annual  report  of  same,  from  April  5  to  December  31, 1868,  in- 
clusive. 

Third  annual  report  of  same,  for  the  year  1869. 
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tieport  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  birthS)  marriages,  and  deaths  iii 
the  city  of  Richmond,  for  the  year  1871. 

Laws  in  relation  to  commissioners  and  collectors  of  the  public  revenue, 
now  in  force  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  (including  the  laws  in  relation  to 
the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,)  published  by  the  au- 
ditor of  public  accounts,  1872. 

Report  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1871. 

Copies  of  blank  forms  issued  from  the  auditor's  office  for  the  registra- 
tion of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Cabell,  from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  May 
18,  to  correspond  with  local  boards  of  health,  and  with  the  authorities  of 
hospitals,  asylums  and  other  public  institutions  of  the  state,  with  a  view 
to  the  procurement  of  sanitary  statistics,  reported  that  he  had  addressed 
communications  to  the  surgeon  to  the  penitentiary,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Central  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  physician  to  the  Richmond  almshouse, 
but  had  received  no  response,  except  from  the  surgeon  to  the  penitentia- 
ry, who  had  expressed  his  readiness  to  furnish  the  information  required 
by  the  board,  when  its  precise  nature  should  be  indicated  to  him. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Cabell,  from  the  committee  appointed  on  the  18th  of  May,  to 
prepare  blanks  and  circulars  for  distribution  among  the  physicians  of  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  their  aid  in  collecting  vital  statistics, 
etc.,  presented  a  form  of  circular,  prepared  by  Dr.  Joynes,  of  the  same 
committee,  which,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Edwards,  was  approved  by  the 
board.    The  said  circular  is  as  follows  : 

OFFICE  OF  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH, 

Richmond, ,  187 — . 

Dr. '• , 


DiAK  Sir  : 

The  act  to  establish  a  *'  State  Board  of  Health,''  approved 
February  18, 1872,  provides,  among  other  things,  that  "  the  said  board 
shall  make  sanitary  investigations  and  inquiries  respecting  the  causes  of 
disease,  especially  of  epidemics  and  endemics,  the  sources  of  mortality 
among  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  and  the  effects  of  localities,  employ- 
ments, conditions  and  circumstances,  upon  the  public  health,  and  they 
shall  gather  such  information  in  respect  to  these  matters  as  they  may 
deem  proper  for  diffasion  among  the  people.  They  shall  devise  some 
scheme  whereby  medical  and  vital  statistics  of  sanitary  value  may  be  ob- 
tained," etc. 

Not  doubting  that  you,  in  common  with  the  members  of  the  profession 
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generally  throughout  the  state,  folly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  dd- 
ties  thus  assigned  to  the  board,  and  the  value  of  the  information  sought 
to  be  obtained,  not  only  to  the  community  at  large,  but  especially  to 
physicians,  whose  professional  duty  constitutes  them  guardians  of  the 
public  health,  we  respectfully  solicit  your  active  co-operation  in  these  san- 
itary inquiries,  and  your  contributions  to  the  common  fund  of  informa- 
tion. We,  accordingly,  request  that  you  will  inform  the  board,  as  early 
as  may  be  after  the  1st  of  January,  1873 — 

1.  What  diseases,  it  any,  have  been  especially  prevalent  in  your  city, 
county,  or  vicinity,  during  the  year  1872  ?  . 

2.  What  has  been  the  particular  form  or  type  of  those  diseases  sever- 
ally? 

8.   What  has  been  the  degree  of  mortality  attending  them  ? 

4.  What  influences  of  climate,  season,  locality,  race,  occupation,  diet, 
habits  of  life,  water  employed  for  drinking  and  other  domestic  uses,  de- 
fective drainage-  or  ventilation,  or  any  other  causes  whatever,  can  be  rea- 
sonably assigned  for  their  prevalence  ? 

5.  How  far  do  such  causes  appear  to  be  avoidable  or  removable  ? 

We  would  direct  your  particular  attention  to  the  following  diseases,  as 
claiming  special  interest : 

(A.)  Malarial  or  periodical  fevers,  in  their  various  forms. 

(B.)  Typhoid  fever. 

(C.)  Small-poz  and  varioloid. 

(D.)  Scarlatina. 

(E.)  Diphtheria. 

(F.)  Cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

(6.)  Dysentery. 

(H.)  Pneumonia. 

(X.)  Pulmonary  consumption. 

We  are  further  specially  desirous  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  vaed- 
natim  has  been  practised  in  your  city,  county,  or  vicinity,  among  the  white 
and  the  colored  populations  respectively;  to  what  exiemr^-vaecinatum  has 
been  resorted  to  by  those  already  vaccinated ;  whether  any  special  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  epidemic  of  small-poz,  which  has  prevailed  in  many  American 
cities  and  towns,  during  the  years  1871  and  1872;  whether  any  provision 
for  this  object  has  been  made  by  the  public  authorities ;  and  what  pro* 
portion  of  the  population,  white  and  colored,  according  to  the  best  esti- 
mate you  can  make,  is  now  unprotected  by  vaccination. 

In  view  of  the  recent  extensive  prevalence  and  extraordinary  fatality 
of  small-pox,  the  importance  of  these  queries,  and  the  pregnant  lessons 
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^?llich  may  be  derived  from  fall  reeponsett  to  them,  coming  from  every 
aection  of  the  state,  must  be  apparent,  not  only  to  every  medical  man, 
bat  to  every  bamane  and  right*thinking  person. 

A  complete  copy  of  the  ^*Act  to  establish  a  state  board  of  health  *'  is 
enclosed,  in  which  its  objects  and  daties  are  folly  set  forth.  The  board, 
as  oonstitated  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  consists  of  the  following 
members  : 

Professor  James  L.  Cabell,  M.  D.,  University  of  Virginia,  president  of 
the  board ;  L.  S.  Joynes,  M.  D.,  Richmond,  permanent  secretary ;  J.  G. 
Cabell,  M.  D.,  Richmond;  Greorge  Ross,  M.  D.,  Richmond;  Landon  B. 
Edwards,  M.  D.,  Richmond ;  A.  M.  Faontleroy,  M.  D.,  Staanton ;  John 
W.  Lawson,  M.  D.,  Smithfield. 

Any  oommonication  which  it  may  be  in  yoor  power  to  make  in  re- 
sponse to  the  interrogatories  herein  contained,  shoald  be  addressed  to  the 
permanent  secretary, and  will  be  thankfhlly  received  and  doly  credited. 

In  behalf  of  the  state  board  of  health. 

Respectfolly  and  traly  years, 
L.  S.  JOYNES,  M.  D.  Permaneni  Secreiary,  106  Fifth  atre^t. 

Under  the  resolation  of  May  18,  recommending  the  establishment  of 
boards  of  health  in  all  incorporated  towns  of  the  state  where  sach  boards 
do  not  already  exist,  and  imposing  apon  the  members  of  the  board  re- 
spectively  the  daty  of  corresponding  with  the  aathorities  of  those  corpo- 
rations in  fartherance  of  this  object,  the  secretary  stated  that  he  had  been 
authorized  by  the  president  of  the  board  to  report  that  he  had  addressed 
commanications  on  the  sabject  to  the  mayors  of  Charlottesville,  Colpeper 
and  Warrenton ;  that  in  Charlottesville  and  Calpeper  health  officers  had 
been  promptly  appointed,  viz :  Dr.  Robert  W.  Nelson,  for  the  former, 
and  Dr.  William  B.  Thompson,  for  the  latter  place,  and  that  both  these 
gentlemen  had  announced  their  readiness  to  receive  any  communication 
from  the  board,  and  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  attainment  of  the  objects 
proposed,  but  that  no  reply  had  been  received  from  the  mayor  of  War- 
renton. 

The  secretary  further  reported  that  he  had  himself  corresponded  with 
prominent  citizens  of  Williamsburg,  Danville,  and  Farmville,  and  with 
the  mayor  of  Fredericksburg ;  that  he  had  learned  that  in  Williamsburg 
no  board  of  health  was  in  existence,  but  that  the  secretary's  commanica* 
lion,  conveying  the  resolation  of  the  board  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  from  whom,  however,  no  response  had  been  re- 
ceived ;  that  in  Danville,  the  board  of  health  formerly  existing  had  been 
abolished,  and  a  health  officer  (Dr.  J.  C.  Green,)  appointed  in  its  stead ; 
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that  Farmville  possettied  a  samtary  board,  oonsiflting  of  two  medical  meri. 
From  the  mayor  of  Fredericksburg  no  reply  had  been  received. 

Dr.  J.  G.  CabeU,  however,  reported  that  he  had  also  addressed  a  com- 
manication  to  the  mayor  of  Fredericksburg,  and  had  learned  in  reply 
that  a  board  of  health,  consisting  of  three  medical  men,  was  in  existence 
in  that  town ;  that  he  had  received  similar  information  concerning  Alex- 
andria, where  the  board  consists  of  one  physician  (Bedford  Brown,  M.  D.) 
as  president  of  the  board,  and  eight  citizens ;  while  a  communication  sent 
to  Manchester  had  elicited  no  reply. 

Dr.  Edwards  reported  that  he  had  addressed  communications.to  Good- 
son,  Abingdon,  Wytheville,  Marion,  Christiansbnrg,  FincasUe,  Buchanan, 
Lexington,  Salem,  (Roanoke  county).  Liberty,  Pittsylvania  Court  House, 
and  Seven  Mile  Ford,  (Smyth  county) ;  that  he  not  been  informed  of  the 
existence  of  a  board  of  health  at  any  of  these  places  except  Liberty, 
though  at  Lexington  (from  which  no  response  to  his  communication  had 
been  received)  one  was  understood  to  be  in  existence ;  that  from  some  of 
the  other  points  mentioned,  replies  &vorable  to  the  object  proposed  had 
come  to  hand. 

Dr.  Edwards  further  stated  that,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  president 
of  the  board,  he  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  all  the  counties  in 
the  southwestern  section  of  the  state,  and  with  various  counties  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  county  boards  of 
health,  auxiliary  to  the  state  board,  and  that  in  consequence  of  such  cor- 
respondence, boards  has  been  established  in  the  counties  of  Rockbridge, 
Smyth  and  Amherst ;  that  the  measure  had  also  been  in  contemplatioo  by 
the  county  court  of  Fluvanna,  but  that  its  consummation  had  been  so  fiur 
prevented  by  doubts  as  to  the  possession  by  the  court  of  the  requisite  legal 
authority  in  the  premises. 

Dr.  Joynes,  from  the  committee  appointed  on  the  18th  of  May  to  en* 
quire  into  the  present  state  of  the  law  relating  to  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  report  such  amend- 
ments of  the  same  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  submitted  as  a  partial 
report,  three  papers,  prepared  by  himself,  viz :  1.  An  abstract  of  the 
present  law  of  Yirginin,  with  remarks  upon  the  chief  causes  of  its  unsat- 
is&ctory 'operation;  2.  An  abstract  of  the  registration  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts and  sundry  other  states ;  3.  Suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Virginia  law. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Edwards,  the  aforesaid  papers  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Reports  being  called  for  under  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  meeting 
of  May  18,  requiring  the  members  of  the  board  to  take  into  consideration 
the  subject  of  vaccination  and  re- vaccination,  with  special  reference  to  the 
necessity  of  a  compulsory  law.  Dr.  Edwards  stated  that  in  the  city  of 
Lynchburg,  during  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  1872, 
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over  5,000  persons  had  been  vaodnated  and  re-vaocinated  nnder  authority 
of  the  corporation,  and  that  aboat  4,000  of  these  operations  had  proved 
snocessfnl.  No  case  of  small-pox  or  varioloid  had  occarred  in  the  city, 
though  two  persons  from  a  distance  had  passed  through  the  place  while 
suffering  with  the  disease,  one  of  them  remaining  more  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Cabell  submitted  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  vac« 
oination  in  the  city  of  Richmond  : 

OFFICE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH, 
Richmond,  November  1,  1872. 

Having  received  timely  notice  of  the  fact  that  small-pox  was  prevailing 
as  an  epidemic  in  many  of  the  northern  cities,  steps  were  immediately 
taken  to  ward  off  the  disease  from  our  midst.  Upon  suggestions  made  to 
the  city  council,  six  medical  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  public  vaccina- 
tors, and  the  city  divided  into  a  corresponding  number  of  districts.  The 
other  medical  gentlemen  of  the  city,  aware  of  the  danger  of  the  introduc* 
tion  of  the  disease  into  the  city,  exercised  due  vi^ance  in  protecting 
those  under  their  charge. 

The  beneficial  results  attending  the  efforts  of  the  profession  to  protect 
the  city  from  this  dreadful  scourge  have  been  so  remarkable,  that  I  feel 
justified  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  state  board  of  health  to  the  fact 
that  only  six  cases  of  the  disease  appeared  in  our  midst,  and  all  of  these 
^ere  imported  from  other  cities.  In  no  case  was  there  an  extension  of 
the  disease  among  the  inmates  of  the  ilEunilies  into  which  it  was  intro- 
duced. Three  of  these  cases  were  treated  in  the  small-pox  hospital,  the 
others  in  the  places  where  it  was  first  developed.  Only  one  case  terminated 
fttally,  and  that  was  a  case  of  confluent  small-pox. 

From  reports  made  to  this  office  by  the  regularly  appointed  vaccinators 
it  appears  that  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  (9,594)  persons 
were  vaccinated  or  re-vaccinated.  Nq  reports  were  made  by  individual 
physicians  of  the  number  they  had  vaccinated.  Of  course  the  number 
would  have  been  largely  increased  if  any  reports  had  been  required  from 
them. 

By  an  ordinance,  all  cases  of  small-pox  or  varioloid  are  required  to  be 
reported  to  this  office,  under  a  severe  penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with 
its  requirements,  and  this  board  is  satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  were  strictly  observed. 

To  show  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination,  I  would  state  that  the 
patient  who  suffered  from  the  disease  in  the  confluent  form,  arrived  in  the 
city  from  Baltimore,  and  stayed  with  a  friend  on  Eighteenth  street,  near 
Marshall.    A  day  or  so  after  his  arrival,  feeling  unwell,  he  reported  him- 
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self  between  the  hours  of  8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  the  First 
station-house,  over  the  Old  Market,  demanding  hospital  accommoda- 
tions— an  hour  when  the  market  was  thronged  with  persons ;  was  then 
directed  to  my  office  under  the  Ballard  House,  and,  in  my  absence,  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  street  in  front  of  my  office  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour 
to  one  hour,  while  the  hotel  was  crowded  with  guests,  and  hundreds  of 
persons  passing  by.  He  was  then  conducted  to  the  small-pox  hospital, 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  squares  west  of  First  street,  at  a  time  of  day 
when  the  streets  were  densely  crowded.  No  additional  case  was  de« 
veloped. 

Respectfully, 

J.  G.  CABELL,  M.  D., 
Fresident  Board  of  Seattk  City  of  Eiehmand, 

To  the  State  Board  of  Health, 

• 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Cabell,  the  time  within  which  members  of  the 
board  were  required  to  report  upon  the  subject  of  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination  was  extended  to  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  August,  1873. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Cabell,  the  subject  of  the  resolution  of  May 
18,  requiring  each  member  of  the  board  to  present  at  this  meeting  a  se- 
lected paper  on  some  subject  of  popular  interest  relating  to  Hygiene,  for 
incorporation  in  the  annual  report,  was  postponed  until  the  called  meet- 
ing to  be  shortly  held. 

Dr.  Edwards  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  1.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appoined  to  petition  the 
le^ature  at  its  ensuing  session,  to  enlarge  this  board  by  the  addition  of 
three  regular  physicians  from  different  sections  of  the  state. 

Resolved,  2.  That  the  said  conmiittee  shall  urge  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary,  if  any,  for  the  establishment  of  local  boards  of  health,  aux- 
iliary to  the  state  board,  in  every  city  and  county  of  the  state. 

After  considerable  discussion,  these  resolutions  were,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Joynes,  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Edwards  also  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  state  board  of  health  approves  of  the  recommen- 
dation contained  in  the  last  annual  message  of  the  governor,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  establishment  of -a  lunatic  asylum  in  or  near  the  city  of  Lynch- 
burg. 

After  remarks  in  opposition  to  this  resolution  by  Dr.  Cabell  and  Dr. 
Joynes,  the  latter  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute,  which  was 
adopted : 

Whereas  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  accommodations  at  present 
afforded  by  the  asylums  for  the  insane  in  the  state  of  Virginia  are  en- 
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tirdy  inadeqaate,  and  that  in  oonseqnenoe  many  of  this  unfortunate  clasa 
of  persons  are  now  confined  in  jaUs,  or  kept  in  other  unsuitable  places, 
and  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  treatment  in  a  well-regulated  asylum, 
while  others  are  sent  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state  for  treatment,  be- 
cause of  the  impossibOity  of  gaining  admission  into  our  over-crowded 
asylums, 

Resolved,  That  this  board  earnestly  represent  to  the  legislature  the 
expediency  and  the  humanity  of  making,  without  delay,  such  further  pro- 
vision for  the  insane,  that  every  person  of  this  class  ih  the  commonwealth 
may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  comfortable  accommodation,  kind  and  intel- 
ligent supervirion,  and  skilful  treatment,  in  the  asylums  of  our  own  state. 

The  board  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  Friday,  November  8,  at  8  o'clock 
P.  M.,  at  the  office  of  Dr.  L.  B.  Edwards. 

J.  G.  CABELL,  M.  D.,  FreMetUpro  tm. 

L.  S.  JoYNBS,  M.  D.,  P&rma$teni  Secritary. 


FRIDAY,  NovBMBBE  8, 1872. 

The  board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present— Dr.  J.  Qrattan  Cabell,  Dr.  George  Ross,  Dr.  L.  B.  Edwards, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Joynes. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Joynes,  Dr.  J.  G.  Cabell  was  chosen  president  pro 
Urn. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  secretary  submitted  a  communication  firom  Dr.  Charles  N.  Hewitt, 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  of  Minnesota,  stating  the  plan  of 
operations  inaugurated  by  that  board,  and  accompanying  a  copy  of  the 
act  establishing  the  said  board,  and  several  circulars,  etc.,  issued  by  its 
authority. 

The  secretary  also  presented  a  number  of  diagrams,  intended  to  ac- 
company the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  registration  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  in  the  state  of  Michigan — the  said  diagrams  having  been  for- 
warded by  Dr.  H.  B.  Baker,  of  Lansing,  in  that  state. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Cabell  presented  a  letter  from  Dr.  M.  M.  Walker,  surgeon  to 
the  penitentiary,  expressing  his  willingness  to  subject  that  establishment 
at  any  time  to  sanitary  inspection  by  the  board,  and  to  furnish  any  infor- 
mation desired  in  relation  to  its  vital  statistics. 

The  memorial  to  the  legislature,  prepared  by  Professor  J.  L.  Cabell, 
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president  of  the  board,  and  sabmitted  to  the  board  at  the  meeting  of 
November  1  for  its  examination  and  judgment,  was  folly  approved. 

Dr.  Edwards  moved  to  amend  the  first  rale  adopted  at  the  meeting 
held  on  the  18th  of  May,  so  as  to  fix  the  stated  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
board  on  the  first  Friday  in  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

After  some  discussion,  this  motion  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Ed- 
wards himself,  laid  on  the  table  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  selection  of  articles  on  hygiene  for  incorporation  in  the  annual  re- 
port, was  again  deferred. 

Dr.  Joynes  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  board  will  hereafter,  as  early  as  may  be,  take  into 
consideration  the  following  subjects,  viz : 

1.  The  proper  regulation  of  the  sale  of  poisons. 

2.  The  protection  of  the  public  from  the  serious  and  often  fatal  acd- 
dents  so  frequently  resulting  from  the  use  of  dangerous  illuminating  oils. 

3.  The  health  of  operatives  in  tobacco  factories. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Ross,  the  board  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
president. , 

L  S.  JOTNES,  M.  D.,  PemumeiU  Se0r0tary. 
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At  a  meetbg  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Western  lanatic  asylam,  held  November 
19th,  1872— 

Ordered,  That  the  report  of  the  directors  and  of  the  physician  and  superintendent  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80th,  1872,  made  this  day  and  adopted,  be  forwarded  by 
the  president  of  this  board  to  His  Excellency,  GUbert  0.  Walker,  governor  of  Virginia. 


A  copy — Teste  : 


JAMES  H.  BLACKLET,  Oerk  of  Board. 


WESTERN  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  OF  VIRGINIA, 

NOTKKBBB  19,  1872. 

lb  the  Oovfrmr  of  Virginia : 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  said  asylum,  I  have  the 
honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  the  accompanying  report. 
I  am,  Governor, 

Tour  ob't  servant, 

ROBERT  G.  BIOKLE,  Fruidmt. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


2b  His  Buetteney  Gilbert  C.  Walkbb, 

Chvemor  of   Vnrginia: 
Sib: 

In  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  West- 
em  lunatic  asylum  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  report  : 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  physician  and  superintendent,  containing  many  inter- 
esting facts  and  statements,  relieves  the  board  entering  into  details,  and  we  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  it,  as  showing  the  judicious  and  satisfactory  management  of  the  asylum  by 
its  superintendent  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  early  action  will  be  taken  by  the  general  assembly  upon  the  repeated 
recommendations  of  the  superintendent,  in  providing  suitable  hospital  accommodations 
for  the  insane  citizens  of  the  commonwealth. 

We  invite  your  attention  to  table  6  of  his  report,  as  showing  the  melancholy  fact  that 
the  Western  lunatic  asylum  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  patients  classed  as  incurables. 
In  the  language  of  the  superintendent)  Dr.  Stribling,  "What  is  to  be  the  fkte  of  those  in 
Virginia  whose  minds  shall  have  recently  become  disordered,  and  of  whom  experience 
proves  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  would  be  cured  if  speedily  provided  with  suitable  hos- 
pital appliances  1 " 

The  estimate  of  the  superintendent  for  annual  support  asked  for  from  the  state,  is  the 
sum  of  fifty-five  thousand  ($56,000)  dollars,  which,  together  with  the  amount  expected 
to  be  derived  ftom  pay  patients,  wiU,  in  the  opmion  of  the  board,  be  a  sum  sufficient  for 
the  actual  necessities  of  the  institution  during  the  fiscal  year  1872-3,  and  we  respectfully 
ask  that  the  legislature  make  the  appropriation.  We  most  earnestly  call  your  attention 
to  that  part  of  his  report  relating  to  the  attempt  to  force  the  Valley  railroad  through  the 
asylum  grounds.  The  officers  of  the  Valley  railroad  company  appeared  before  the  board 
in  person,  and  with  a  written  proposition,  asking  permission  to  pass  through  the  grounds 
of  the  asylum  a  short  distance  in  rear  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  patients,  and  in- 
sisted upon  their  right  to  force  their  way  under  the  provisions  of  their  charter.  The 
board  of  directors,  believing  the  proposition  at  variance  with  the  interest  of  the  institu- 
tion and  intentions  of  the  legislature,  rejected  the  proposition :  whereui>on  the  railroad 
company  promptly  instituted  legal  proceedings  in  the  county  court  of  Augusta  to  condemn 
so  much  of  the  land  as  was  necessary  for  their  purposes,  but,  fortunately  for  the  humane 
purposes  of  the  institution  and  the  privacy  and  quiet  of  its  unfortunate  inmates,  the 
Judge  of  the  county  court  rendered  his  opinion  in  fi&vor  of  the  asylum.  No  appeal  was 
taken  firom  his  decision,  but  the  officers  of  the  railroad  company  again  appeared  before 
the  board,  in  person,  and  in  writing  asked  permission,  under  restrictions,  to  pass  through 
the  asylum  grounds,  across  the  northwest  corner  of  the  garden  lot,  in  front  of  the  main 
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building.    This  proposition  of  the  railroad  company  was  accepted  by  a  nM^ority  of  the 
board  npon  certain  conditions ;  which  conditions  have  not,  as  yet,  been  complied  with. 

As  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  or  not  the  board  of  directors  have  legal  authority  to  sell 
any  portion  of  its  lands  under  any  circumstances,  or  to  grant  permission  to  any  railroad 
company  to  construct  a  road  through  the  grounds,  we  ask  the  legislature  to  prescribe  by 
law  the  power  of  the  board  of  directors  in  regard  thereto,  that  no  uncertainty  may  exist 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  power  and  authority. 

Respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 

ROBERT  G.  BICKLE,  Fruidmt. 
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MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  Board  of  JHreeUr$  of  the  WuUm  Umatie  Aayhtm^  Virginia  : 

The  medical  raperintendenti  in  compliance  with  requirement  of  by-law,  submits 
this,  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80, 1872. 

There  were  in  the  asylum  at  commencement  of  the  year,  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
paUents — ^males,  188 ;  females,  164.  Admitted  during  the  year,  forty-eight— males,  26 ; 
females,  22.  Total  under  care  within  the  year,  three  hundred  and  ninety— males,  214; 
females,  176.  Discharged  or  died,  fifty— males  28 ;  females,  22.  Remaining  at  close  of 
year,  three  hundred  and  forty— males,  186 ;  females,  154. 

The  following  tables,  numbered  1  to  7,  contdn  details  of  interest,  and  merit  the  care- 
fhl  inspection  of  those  who  look  to  statistical  reports  for  aid  in  forming  opinion  as  to  the 
working  of  such  institutions : 

Table  I. 

Showing  Admiuumiy  Diteharge$f  tmd  Number  in  Aiyhm  during  the  year  ending 

September  30,  1872. 


In  asylum  October  1st,  1871 

Admitted  during  the  year 

TotiJ  under  care  during  the  year 

Discharged  and  died 

Eemain  September  80th,  1872  .. . 


Male. 


188 
26 

214 
28 

186 


154 
22 

176 
22 

154 


TotaL 


842 
48 

890 
50 

840 


Table  II. 

Showing  Dteehargee  and  Deaths  during  the  Tear,  and  the  Mental  CendMm  of  the 

Diseharged. 


Discharged,  recovered 

Dischai^ed,  much  improved 

Discharged,  improved 

Dischaiged,  not  improved.. 
Died 

Total 


Male.     Female.     TotaL 


16 

1 

1 

10 


16 
1 

1 
4 


82 
1 
1 
2 

14 


22 


50 
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Table   III. 

AdmissiotM^  DuehargeB^  and  Reeov&rtM  during  the  ywr^  and  the  Proportion 
of  Eeeov&riei  to  Admissions  and  to  Discharges, 


SEX. 

Admitted. 

DlBchargod. 

Becovered. 

Per  cent  of 
Beooveries  to 
AdmlfldoDa. 

Per  oent.  of 
Recoveries  to 
Dischaiges. 

Male 

26 
22 

28 
22 

16 
16 

61.11 
72.22 

67.14 

Female 

72.22 

Total 

48 

50 

32 

66.66 

64. 

Table  IV. 

Showing  the  proportion  of  Recoveries  during  the  year^  and  oho  from  the  opening 
of  the  Asylum,  July  24,  1828,  to  present  date,  September  30, 1872. 


Recovered,  of  all  cases  discharged  during  the  year 64.     per  oent. 

Recovered,  of  recent  cases  discharged  during  the  year 86.66 

Recovered,  of  all  cases  admitted  since  opening  asylum 41.57 

Recovered,  of  recent  cases  admitted  since  opening  asylum 69.83 

Recovered,  of  all  cases  discharged  since  opening  asylum 48.84 

Recovered,  of  recent  cases  discharged  since  opening  asylum 78.28 


Table  V. 

Showing  Prospect  of  Recovery  of  Patients  remaining  in  Asylum  at  close  of  the  year. 

Favorable  for.. 8 

Doubtful  for 26 

Decidedly  unfavorable  for 806 
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Table   VI. 

Showing  Ntmber  and  Came%  of  Death  oceu/irring  in  Asylum  during  the  year. 


% 

8BZ. 

Age. 

Realdeno«. 

Canae  of  Death. 

Tem. 

Moft. 

Days. 

400 

Male 

66 
58 
66 
61 
47 
62 
46 
60 
22 
69 
48 
84 
67 
27 

27 

26 

21 

20 

10 

8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

7 
5 
9 
6 
1 
9 
6 
6 
9 
8 
9 
4 

2 

4 

11 

19 

22 

20 

9 

9 

2 

26 

4 

29 

18 

28 

Colic. 

449 

Male 

Marasmus. 

889 

Male 

Paralysis. 
GenenU  dropsy. 
Paralysis. 
Marasmos. 

974 

Female 

1,761 
2,075 

Male 

Female 

2,181 
2,200 

Male 

Gangrene  of  rectum. 
Cerebral  disease. 

2,245 

Male 

Dyspepsia. 
Cerebral  disease. 

2,260 
2,266 
2,864 

Male 

Male 

Cerebral  disease. 

Male 

Cerebral  disease. 

2,878 

Male 

'RThAiiRtirtn  nf  AP.nfA  mftnift 

2,897 

Female 

Cerebral  disease. 

Per  cent,  of  deaths  to  total  number  treated 8.69 

Percent,  of  deaths  to  ayerage  number  in  asylum * 4.11 


Table  VII. 

Shewing  Afplieaiions  far  Admmian  {exehme  of  non-residente)  during  year  ending 

September  SO,  1872. 


Number  of  applications 

Number  of  Persons  admitted ! 

Applications  rejected 


Male. 


73 
26 
47 


Female. 


146 

22 

124 


Sex  Dot 
•toted. 


Total, 


227 

48 

179 


From  table  5  must  be  inferred  the  discouraging  Act  that  the  asylum  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  incurables.  The  law  does  not  authorize  the  removal  of  such  in  order  to 
make  room  for  those  deemed  curable.  Friends  rarely  ask  permission  to  take  them  to 
their  homes.  The  healthfulness  of  the  institution,  as  indicated  by  the  small  annual  per 
centage  of  deaths,  during  its  past  history,  would  not  justify  the  expectations  of  many 
vacancies  under  this  head,  consequently  the  very  important  question  arises,  what  is  to  be 
the  fate  of  those  in  Virginia  whose  minds  shall  have  recently  become  disordered,  and  of 
whom  experience  proves  that  at  least  76  per  cent,  would  be  cured,  if  speedUy  provided 
with  suitable  hospital  appliances'?    Upon  this  point  my  views  have  been  given  so  often 
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Bod  so  folly,  in  former  reports,  that  I  refrain  ft-om  andertaking  to  repeat  tbem  here.  (See 
printed  reports  deposited  in  state  library). 

It  is  consoling,  in  this  conneotion,  to  know  that  tho'  reason  can  be  expected  to  resnme 
her  sway  in  the  mfaids  of  only  a  few  now  with  us,  much,  7ery  mnch,  can  be  done  for 
those  considered  insane  for  life.  They  have  morbid  sensibilities  to  be  affectionately  soothed, 
spirits  depressed  to  be  cheered  and  enlivened,  minds  to  be  diverted  from  harrassing  and 
distressing  delusion  into  channels  of  pleasant  thought,  and  physical  wants,  varying  in 
form  and  degree,  and  almost  endless  in  nomber,  calling  for  the  most  considerate  and  as^ 
sidioos  attention.  These,  if  properly  observed  and  appreciated  by  officers  and  employees, 
will  draw  much  more  constantly  and  heavily  upon  their  skill,  energies,  and  goodness  of 
heart,  than  any  demands  designed  simply  for  the  restoration  of  those  supposed  to  be 
curable,  because  of  the  brief  duration  of  theur  malady  on  entering  the  asylum. 

Table  7  disdoses  the  number  of  applications  received  during  the  year,  and  how  re- 
sponded to. 

Many  letters  reach  us  importunate  in  expression,  and  some  very  complaining,  because 
of  our  declining  to  admit  applicants.  It  occasionally  has  happened  that  sheriA,  Jailors, 
and  others,  wearied  with  their  cares  and  responsibilities,  have  threatened  us  with  legisla- 
tive displeasure.  In  reply  to  all  such,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  give  assurance  of  our 
sincere  sympathy,  both  with  the  insane,  and  with  those  in  charge  of  them,  but  have  been 
constrained  to  add  that  after  taxhig  properly  the  capacity  of  this  institution  in  admitting 
patients,  the  law  fortunately  does  not  require,  and  humanity  would  not  sanction,  our  do- 
ing more.  We  have  encouraged  all  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  general  assembly  as  the  only 
legally  constituted  authority  to  provide  additional  accommodations  for  the  suffering  in^ 
9Me  of  the  oommonwealtb. 

ATTEMPT  TO  FOBCE  A  RAILROAD  THROUGH  A8TLUM  GROUNDS. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  your  board  to  the  recent  controversy,  which 
arose  between  this  asylum  and  the  Valley  railroad  company.  This  controversy  involved 
some  interesting  questions  of  law^  and  it  would  probably  be  advisable  for  the  board  of 
directors,  in  their  next  annual  report,  to  present  the  subject  to  the  legislature  for  its  con- 
sideration, so  that,  if  additional  legislation  be  necessary,  the  proper  laws  may  be  passed. 

The  Valley  railroad  company,  which  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  railroad  from  Harrisonburg,  by  way  of  Staunton,  to  Salem,  m  Roanoke  county,  found, 
on  survey,  that  the  cheapest  and  best  route  for  the  location  of  their  railroad  we,uld  be 
through  the  grounds  of  the  asylum,  a  short  distance  in  rear  of  the  buildings  occupied 
by  the  patients.  Having  ascertained  this  ftct,  the  railroad  company  instituted  legal  pro- 
ceedings, in  the  county  court  of  Augusta,  to  condemn  so  much  of  the  land  of  the  asy- 
lum as  was  necessary  for  their  purposes.  Your  superintendent,  believing,  as  he  did,  that 
the  construction  of  this  work  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  asylum  would  not  only  en- 
danger its  safety,  but  produce  irremediable  mischief,  by  destroying  the  privacy  and  quiet 
of  the  institution,  and  rendering  portions  of  the  grounds  inaccessible,  promptly  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  board  of  directors  in  opposing  its  construction  through  the  lands  of  the 
asylum ;  and  the  board,  concurring  in  his  views,  employed  counsel  to  oppose  the  con- 
demnation proposed  by  the  railroad  company.  The  cue  came  on  for  trial  at  the  last 
May  term  of  the  county  court  of  Augusta,  and  after  elaborate  discussion  and  deliberate 
consideration,  the  judge  of  that  court  decided,  that  as  the  lands  of 'the  asylum  had,  by 
law,  been  dedicated  to  specific  public  uses,  they  could  net  be  condenmed  for  the  uses  of 
a  corporate  company,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  proceeding  which  had  been  instituted 
by  the  railroad  company. 
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ifo  appeal  was  taken  from  this  judgment,  but  as  the  decision  of  the  county  court  is 
hot  necessarily  final  and  decisive  of  the  question,  and  as  there  are  other  railroads  being 
projected,  one  or  more  of  which  may  find  it  eeononUeal  to  penetrate  the  grounds  of  the 
asylum  in  such  manner  aa  to  interfere  materially  with  the  benevolent  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  the  legislature  should  pass  some  law  de- 
fining more  accurately  the  relative  rights  of  corporate  companies  and  state  institution^, 
in  cases  of  this  kind. 

The  decision  of  this  case  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  powers  of  the  db^ectors  of  the 
asylum  over  the  lands  of  the  institution.  It  had,  heretofore,  been  regarded  as  lawful  for 
the  board  to  sell  such  portions  of  the  lands  aa  were  useless  for  its  purposes,  and,  under 
that  belief,  the  board,  some  years  ago,  contracted  to  sell  to  Wm.  B.  Kayser,  Esq.,  a  small 
portion  of  land  which  bad  been  cut  off  A-om  the  lesidne  by  the  construction  of  the  Cen- 
tral railroad  now  known  as  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad.  But  upon  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  various  acts  of  the  legislature  establishing,  and,  ft-om  time  to  time,  ex- 
tending and  regulating  the  grounds  of  the  asylum,  grave  doubts  have  arisen,  whether  the 
board  of  directors  have  legal  authority  to  sell  any  portion  of  its  lands,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  seem,  therefore,  expedient  for  the  board  of  directors  to  ask  the 
legislature  to  define  more  accurately  their  powers  in  regard  to  the  grounds  of  the  insti- 
tution, so  as  to  avoid  all  difficulty  in  the  future. 

DIET. 

The  by-laws  require,  that  tlie  "  Medical  superintendent  shall,  at  the  commencement  of 
each  month,  prescribe  and  deliver  to^e  steward  and  matron,  a  bill  of  ikre  to  be  ftimished 
for  each  class  of  patients,  the  officers,  and  attendants.*'  This  is  designed  to  apply  to  those 
who  take  their  meals  at  tableland  for  such  as  are  disqualified  for  so  doing,  only  because 
of  incapacity  for  self-control.  I^eeial  diet  is  prescribed  Mljf  by  the  medical  officers,  for 
the  sick,  and  those  whose  appetites  are  delicate  and  capricious. 

Of  the  840  patients  now  here,  only  fifty-five  UM  to  respond  promptiy  to  the  bell  sum- 
moning them  to  table. 

The  bill  of  tkre  is  of  course  modified  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  conform  to  change 
of  seasons  and  state  of  market. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  that  for  the  last  month  in  present  fiscal  year : 

CloH  No.  1. 

fii^akfast— f  o^dock.— Warm  and  cold  wheat  bread ;  stale  brown  bread ;  warm  com 
bread ;  butter  and  molasses ;  meats  cold,  hashed,  broiled,  or  fried,  as  matron  may  direct ; 
oofl^  And  lea  $  mflk  when  supplied  by  dahy. 

DlQiier.^2  o*cloGk.-^old  wheat  and  warm  com  bread ;  molasses ;  bacon,  boiled ;  ftesh 
beef  or  mutton  roasted ;  veal  occasionaUy  $  poultry  once  a  week ;  three  varieties  of  flresh 
Vegetables ;  soup ;  salt,  black  pepper,  vinegar  and  mustard.  i>BiMr<.— Shnple  and  diges- 
tible, at  option  of  matron,  once  a  fortnight 

Supper— 7  o'clock.— Oold  wheat  bread ;  stal^  brown  bread ;  warm  biscuits  or  rolls, 
three  times  a  week ;  butter  and  molasses ;  coffee  and  tea ;  milk,  if  supplied  by  dairy ; 
ginger  cakes,  once  a  ibrtnighti 

Clou  No.  2. 

Bieakfiut^— 6  o'clock.— Cold  wheat  bread.  For  males,  meats,  cold,  fried,  hashed  or 
broiled ;  coffee  $  butter  one  day  in  each  week ;  molasses  one  day  in  each  week.    For  fe- 
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males,  coffee  and  tea ;  meats,  cold,  fried,  hashed  or  broiled,  three  days  In  each  week  ; 
butter  two  days  in  each  week ;  molasses  two  days  in  each  week. 

Dinner — 1  o'clock. — Cold  wheat  and  warm  corn  bread ;  bacon,  boiled,  four  days  in 
each  week ;  fresh  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  roasted,  three  days  in  each  week ;  poultry  once 
a  fortnight;  two  varieties  of  fresh  vegetables;  soup;  black  pepper,  vinegar  and  salt. 

Sapper— 6  o'clock.— Cold  wheat  bread ;  coffee  for  males,  adding  tea  on  Sunday  even- 
ings ;  coffee  and  tea  for  females ;  molasses,  for  each  sex ;  butter,  for  each  sex,  once  a 
week ;  ginger  cake,  for  each  sex,  once  a  fortnight ;  milk,  when  supplied  by  dairy. 

FINANCE. 

The  followiDg  abstract  is  from  the  records,  and  designed  to  exhibit  the  amount  of 
moneys  received  and  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1871-72 ;  from  what  sources  re- 
ceived, and  under  what  heads  expended ;  also .  the  balance,  pro.  and  con.,  up  to  Septem- 
ber 8(Hh,  1872 : 

Abstract  Expenditure  on  Support  Aeeounie,  1871-72. 

Balance  on  hand  October  1st,  1871 |3,635  91 

Amount  f^om  commonwealth  of  Virginia 60,000  00 

Amount  for  board,  dtc,  of  patients 11,679  68 

Amount  received  by  steward  for  sundry  articles  sold 529  04 

175,844  58 

CORTBA : 

Amonnt  paid  for  proviflions  and  groceries ! 28,594  85 

Salaries .*..  8,960  00 

Wages  of  attendanU,  &c 6,805  14 

Fuel 5,970  22 

Improvements  and  repairs 5,865  87 

Miscellanies 5,079  82 

Servants'  wages 2,901.90 

Furniture 2,710  74 

Clothing 2,816  74 

Medical  supplies 1,716  88 

Hay,  straw,  phosphates,   farming  expenses, 

Ac 1,804  88 

Transportation  of  patients 1,280  58 

Lights 865  02 

Shoe  shop 265  12 

Blacksmlthing 179  69 

Freights,  telegrams,  &c 104  10 

Ice 49  75 

168,960  27 

Balance 6,884  88 

$75,844  58 
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Frovitions  and  Oroeeries/or  1871-72. 

J'resh  meats '. 16,668  68 

Flour. 4,977  96 

Pork 2,875  88 

Butter 2,247  49 

Coffee 1,498  29 

Com 1,276  17 

Vegetables 1,032  20 

Sugar 970  81 

Poultry  and  eggs 784  62 

Tea 686  70 

Molasses 617  87 

Rice 818  80 

Fruit  (green  and  dried) 299  66 

Bacon 197  88 

Salt 188  26 

Fish 96  68 

Spices 70  73 

Vinegar 46  16 

128.594  86 

MueeOamei  for  1871-72.  ^ 

Steam  boUers 12,268  00 

Steam  radiators S46  80 

Lawyers' fees.... ^ 660  00 

Books,  stationery,  printing,  Ac 449  96 

Concord  wagon 176  00 

Tobacco,  &c 189  85 

Expenses  of  assistant  physician  attending  meeting  of  medical  association ....  100  00 

Postage 89  00 

Lithograph  of  buildings 75  50 

Woodsaw  machine 65  00 

Music  for  dancing :  .  64  00 

Fire  extinguisher 60  00 

Portable  forge 55  00 

Garden  seed 80  62 

Commode 80  75 

Trees 22  68 

Circus  tickets 17  50 

Clocks 15  60 

Spectacles 12  00 

Photograph  of  building 10  00 

Violin  strings 5  80 

Cue  tips 5  40 

Circular  saw 6  00 

Clerk  fees 8  85 

Toll 12 


16,079  82 
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The  experience  of  each  successive  year,  since  the  close  of  the  late  wat,  but  teuds  U 
^dtablish  the  fact  that  about  $70,000  t>er  annum  is  required  to  sustain  properly  this  asy- 
lum. On  inspection  of  above  financial  tables,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  at  the  close  of 
fiscal  year,  there  is  a  balance  in  treasury  of  $6,884  38. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  precision  the  amount  which  will  be  realized  on  "  pay 
patients' "  fund  during  the  year  just  commencing,  but  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  le- 
gislature be  asked  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $55,000  00,  believing  that  this  sum,  in 
addition  to  the  balance  on  hand  and  the  probable  collections  for  board,  d&c.,  of  patients, 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  reasonable  wants  of  the  institution  for  the  year  1872-8. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

With  unfeigned  pleasure  we  reeord  our  obligations — 

1.  To  the  Rev.  Messrs.  William  £.  Baker,  H.  H.  Kennedy,  Geo.  B.  Taylor,  D.  M.  Gil- 
bert, and  W.  Q.  Hulliheu,  for  religious  services,  regularly  conducted,  in  our  chapel. 

2.  To  Rev.  John  A.  Hart  for  one  sermon. 

8.  To  the  choir,  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Alby,  for  music  at  our  religious  servioes. 

4.  To  the  pupils  of  the  Virginia  institute  for  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  for  excellent  music 
at  our  weekly  entertainments. 

5.  To  Professor  Scharff  for  two  readings. 

6.  To  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Augusta  county  fair  for  complimentary  tickets. 

7.  To  Hon.  John  C.  Harris  for  Smithsonian  report  for  1869. 

8.  To  Wm.  B.  Richards,  Sr.,  Esq.,  for  a  valuable  book  for  our  library. 

9.  To  the  proprietors  of  the  following  newspapers,  most  of  which  have  been  regularly 
received : 

Gazette,  Southern  Churchman,  Alexandria. 

Virginian,  Abingdon. 

Herald,  Boydton. 

Intelligencer,  Charlottesville. 

Observer,  Culpeper  Courthouse. 

Free  Pree,  Spirit  of  Jeflbrson,  Charlestown,  West  Virginia. 

News,  Fairfax  Courthouse. 

News,  Fredericksburg. 

Sentinel,  Front  Royal. 

Virginian,  Gordonsville. 

Record,  Halifax  Courthouse. 

Register,  Harrisonburg. 

Republican,  R.  E.  Journal,  Lynchburg. 

Citizen,  Lexington. 

Patriot,  Marion. 

Shenandoah  Valley,  New  Market. 

Virginian,  Norfolk. 

Virginian,  Orange  Courthouse* 

Index,  Petersburg. 

American  Messenger,  Child^s  Paper,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Whig,  Dispatch,  Enquirer,  News,  State  Journal,  Old  Dominion  Magazine,  Travellers* 

Guide,  Christian  Observer,  Religions  Herald,  Christian  Advocate,  Richmond. 
Vindicator,  Virginian,  Spectator,  Staunton. 
Register,  Scottsville. 
News,  Times,  Winchester. 
Herald,  Woodstock. 
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The  asylnm  continues  to  be  highly  favored  in  retaining  the  services  of  Dr.  Wm.  Ham- 
ilton, assistant  physician  in  female  department ;  Samuel  A.  Hoshour,  steward ;  and  Mrs. 
Sliza  J.  Tinsley,  matron,  each  of  whom  have  served  long  and  most  acceptably. 

Since  our  last  report,  death  has  removed  from  us  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Berkeley,  assistant  in 
male  department.  He  was  a  good  physician,  an  accomplished  gehtleman,  and  we  are  glad 
to  believe,  a  true  christian.  The  vacancy  thus  occasioned  was  fortunately  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Br.  Edward  C.  Fisher,  whose  experience  in  connection  with  asylums  for 
the  insame,  and  many  admirable  qualities,  render  him  a  most  valued  adjunct. 

Our  corps  of  attendants  have,  in  the  main,  discharged  their  duties  faithfully.  Some  of 
these  have  occupied  their  present  positions  for  many  years,  and  we  appreciate  fully  the 
assistance  rendered  in  their  respective  departments. 

To  the  board  of  directors,  collectively  and  individually,  I  herewith  tender  sintere 
thanks  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  of  which  I  have  been  the  honored  recipient. 

Very  respectfully, 

FRAS.  T.  STRIBLING. 
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ACT  INCORPORATING  THE  CENTRAL  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

[Approyed  Jane  7, 1870.] 


Whereas,  it  appears  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  present  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums, for  persons  of  unsound  mind,  are  insufficient  for  the  reception  and  can 
of  all  such  unfortunate  persons;  and  whereas,  there  now  exist  at  Howani*8 
Groye,  near  the  city  of  Richmond,  several  lots  of  land,  with  suitable  buildings 
thereon  for  the  reception  and  care  of  such  persons,  to  the  use  of  which  the 
State  of  Virtrinia  is  entitled  for  the  term  of  ten  years  next  ensuing  from  the 
first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  under  a  lease  made  and 
entercil  into  with  Bacon  Tait,  the  owner  thereof : 

1.  U*^  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  That  a  Lunatic  Asylum  is  hereby 
e8tab]i>hed,  to  be  located  temporarily  at  Howard's  Grove,  near  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, which  shall  be  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  colored  persons  of 
unsound  mind ;  and  the  Grovemor  shall  forthwith  appoint  a  Court  of  Directors, 
consisting  of  eleven  persons,  as  convenient  to  the  said  Howard's  Grove  as  may 
be ;  and  are  hereby  constituted  and  appointed,  with  their  successors,  a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  to  have  perpetual  succession,  by  the  name  of  The  Direc- 
tors of  the  Central  Lunatic  Asylum ;  and  by  that  name  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
and  may  and  shall  have  and  use  a  common  seal ;  and  are  authorized  to  take  any 
estate,  real  or  personal,  given  or  to  be  given  to  said  hospital,  or  to  themselves, 
for  the  use  tL  'reof ,  so  as  the  annual  income  of  such  donations  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars. 

2.  The  expenses  of  said  Asylum  shall  be  provided  for  and  paid  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  expenses  of  similar  institutions  in  this  Commonwealth  are  now 
provided  and  paid. 

3.  The  said  Lunatic  Asylum  is  hereby  invested  with  all  the  rights,  powers 
and  privileges  conferred,  and  made  subject  to  the  rules,  regulations  and  restric- 
tions imposed,  by  the  eighty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Code  of  Virginia. 

4.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


niJRECTOBS: 


HUNTER  McGUIRE,  M.  D.,  Pbbsidbnt. 

CHARLES  CAMPBELL,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Va. 

POWHATAN  WBI8IGER,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Col.  albert  ORDWAY,  Richmond,  Va. 

CHAS.  W.  BUTTON,  Esq.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

G«H.  W.  H.  PAYNE,  Warrenton,  Va. 

J.  CASEUB  CABELL,  Esq.,  Franklin  comity,  Va. 

JAMES  TYLER,  Esq.,  Halifax  county,  Va. 

THOMAS  C.  CAMPBELL,  Esq.,  Staunton,  Va. 

WILLLiM  H.  BROWN,  Esq.,  CharlottesvlUe,  Va. 

OFFICEBS: 

DANIEL  BURR  CONRAD,  M.  D.,  Physician  and  Superintendent. 

ROBERT.  G.  CABELL,  Jb.,  Assistant  Supbrintendbnt. 

NORBONE  T.  PAGE,  Stewabd. 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS. 


Richmond,  Va.,  Na9emb0t  Ut^  1879. 
To  HU  BxeeUeney  Q,  C.  Walksb^ 

Oavemor  of  Virginia : 

8iB— In  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Virginia,  tlie  Directors  of  the  Central 
Lnnatic  Asylum  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  of  the 
Superintendent  and  other  officers  connected  with  the  Asylum. 

These  reports  are  full  and  exhaustive  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
institution  and  its  present  condition,  and  are  worthy  of  being  carefully  exam- 
ined by  your  Excellency  and  the  General  Assembly. 

We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Asylum  is  located  on 
leased  ground,  and  under  a  deed  which  gives  the  owners  of  the  land,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  all  of  the  buildings  and  other  improvements  placed  there 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  This  deed  was  made  December,  1809,  between 
Bacon  Tait,  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  Dr.  L  I.  De  Semater,  the  then  Suigeon 
in  charge  of  the  Hospital,  and  was  approved  by  Major  General  Canby,  the 
Military  Governor  of  Virginia.  It  gives  this  land,  now  occupied  as  the  Asylum 
grounds,  to  the  State  for  ten  years,  or  until  the  8l8t  day  of  December,  1879, 
for  the  sum  of  ($2,000)  two  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  represented  to  the  present  Board  that  this  deed  reserved  to  the  State 
the  right  to  sell  or  remove,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  any  buildings  or 
improvements  made  there  by  the  State ;  and  under  this  erroneous  impression 
the  Board  asked  for,  and  was  granted  in  1870,  an  appropriation  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars  to  erect  additional  wards. 

By  the  terms  of  the  lease  tliese  improvements,  as  well  as  any  hereafter  to 
be  made,  will  ultimately  be  a  loss  to  the  State.  The  Board  have,  therefore, 
determined  to  expend  upon  this  land,  in  the  shape  of  buildings,  &c.,  no  more 
money  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  patients. 

The  wards  are  now,  however,  crowded.  Applications  for  admission  into  the 
Asylum  are  constantly  coming  in,  and  more  room  is  demanded;  and  we  earnestly 
request  your  Excellency  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  commission  by 
the  General  Assembly,  as  suggested  by  the  Superintendent,  to  report,  for  the 
information  of  the  Legislature,  in  regard  to  the  cost,  site,  &c.,  of  a  permanent 
Asylum  for  the  colored  insane. 

We  cheerfully  bear  witness  to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  the  present  oorpe  of 
officers  at  the  Asylum,  and  respectfully  commend  the  institution  to  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  your  Excellency. 

HUNTER  MoGUmE, 
^  PreMent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIA]^  AND  SUPT. 


November  1,  1873. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  Central  Lunatic  Asylum  : 

Gbntlxmbn— In  submitting  this,  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  operations 
of  the  Asylum  under  our  charge  daring  the  official  year  1871-72,  a  history 
with  which  you  haye  been  acquainted  in  detail  during  the  progress  of  the  year, 
we  trust  that  from  our  undiminished  care  and  attention  during  this  period  the 
Institution,  viewed  either  in  its  curative  or  its  financial  aspect,  has  not  deterio- 
rated, and  that  the  important  end  for  which  it  was  created  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  attained.  We  have  first  to  submit  the  following  general  statis- 
tical tables.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1871,  the  date  of  our  last  report,  there 
were  remaining  in  the  Asylum  175  patients,  of  whom  79  were  males  and  96 
females;  during  the  past  year  there  were  admitted  65  patients,  of  whom  86 
were  males  and  29  females ;  of  this  number  there  were  discharged  88— 

As  recovered,  85— males,  18;  females,  17. 

As  improved,  2 — male,  1 ;  female,  1. 

As  stationary,  1— male,  1 ;  female,  0. 

Died,  20— males,  4;  females,  16. 

The  total  number  treated  during  the  year  was  240 — males,  116 ;  females,  125; 
with  a  daily  average  of  187. 

At  an  annual  cost  per  patient  of $201  46 

At  a  monthly  cost  per  patient  of 16  79 

At  a  weekly  cost  per  patient  of 8  87 

BesumSfor  the  y«w,  frotn  November  1st,  1871,  to  October  81«t,  1872. 

Males.    Females.    Total. 

In  Asylum  November  1st,  1871 79           96  175 

Admitted  during  the  year  ending  Slst  October,  1872 86-29  65 

Discharged  during  the  year 20           18  88 

Died  during  the  year 4           16  20 

Eloped  during  the  year 112 

On  probation  during  the  year 8           12  20 

Bemaining  in  Asylum  November  1st,  1872 91           91  182 

Total  number  treated  in  the  year 118         127  240 

Daily  average  number  treated  during  the  year. 93           94  187 

Highest  number  treated  in  Asylum  during  the  year. 96         105  200 

Lowest  number  treated  in  Asylum  during  the  year. 79           96  176 
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General  Reeumifrom  Deeeniber,  1869,  at  which  time  the  State  Aeeumed  Charge. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Total  number  admitted  since  December,  1869 126  112  288 

Total  number  discharged  up  to  date,  November,  1872...  40  88 
Number  in  Asylum  December,  1869,  left  by  Freedmen's 

Bureau 24  46  70 

Total  number  treated  since  December,  1869 150  168  808 

Total  recorded  number  of  insane  receiyed  in  Asylum....  194  260  464 

The  Asylum  labors  under  great  disadvantages  as  a  curative  Institution,  from 
the  disproportion  of  its  size  to  the  extent  of  territory  and  population  within 
the  State  from  which  it  draws  its  patients ;  and  it  should  further  be  borne  in 
mind  that  when  we  assumed  charge,  July  1,  1870,  there  were  found  in  the 
wards  180  patients,  of  whom  100  were  then  adjudged  incurably  insane ;  and  as 
corroborative  proof  thereof,  they  are  yet  in  the  Asylum,  with  the  exception  of 
five  or  six,  who  have  since  died.  We  have  also  under  our  care  near  twenty-five 
patients,  of  both  sexes,  who  in  any  other  Institution  would  be  discharged  as 
uniJBproved — Charmless,  helpless  lunatics,  either  chronic  insane  or  imbeciles — 
but  they  are  all  without  homes,  friends,  relatives  or  history,  and  we  are  so  far 
powerless  that  here  they  will  remain  until  death  relieves  the  State  of  their 
support. 

The  number  of  patients  is  now  greater  than  at  any  former  time.  The  dis- 
charges bear  a  satisfactory  proportion  to  those  considered  curable  on  admission. 
The  deaths,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  ages  of  the  inmates,  have  been 
few,  and  the  general  health  of  -^l  remarkably  good. 

The  affairs  of  the  Asylum  have  been  conducted  under  the  same  system  of 
regulation,  and  it  has  been  governed  upon  principles  so  fully  set  forth  that  it 
appears  to  us  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  in  detail  what  has  been  so  fully  elabo- 
rated in  our  former  Reports.  The  means  used  for  the  cure  and  comfort  of  the 
patients  have  been  attended  with  increasing  success,  and  it  will  be  perceived,  by 
inspecting  Table  No.  XXII,  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  has  been  less  than  in 
the  former  years.  It  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  give  you  a  brief  summary 
of  the  daily  routine,  as  it  will  give  some  insight  into  our  internal  organization 
and  operations. 

The  persons  charged  vnth  the  direct  care  and  treatment  of  the  patients  are 
the  Superintendent  and  Assistant  Superintendent,  the  Supervisors  and  Attend- 
ants. The  two  Supervisors  have  the  general  oversight  of  the  patients  and  their 
apartments,  direct  the  Attendants  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  delivering 
the  dirty  clothing  from  the  wards,  and  receiving  the  clean  clothes  from  the 
laundry,  and  seeing  that  all  orders  are  executed.  They  divide  the  twenty-four 
hours  into  three  watches,  and  their  important  duty  begins  when  the  lamps  are 
lit,  making  their  visits  during  the  night  every  hour  or  hour  and  a  half ;  seeing 
that  the  two  male  Attendants  on  night  watch  in  the  male  ward,  and  the  two 
females  and  one  male  on  similar  duty  in  the  female  ward,  are  awake  and 
attending  to  their  special  duty  of  making  their  rounds  every  half  hour ;  closely 
inspecting  each  stove,  light  and  room,  and  then  marking  the  sentinel  clock,  the 
paper-dial  of  which  is  read  off  every  morning,  and  any  deficiency  explained. 
When  these  gentlemen  go  off  duty  every  morning,  they  record,  in  the  book 
kept  in  the  office  forthat  purpose,  the  hours  of  their  visits  and  every  occur- 
rence of  their  watch. 
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At  five  A.  M.  in  Bommer,  and  six  A.  M.  in  vrinter,  the  Snperviior  rings  the 
rising-bell ;  it  is  then  that  all,  both  attendants  and  |>atient8,  get  up.  The  At- 
tendants see  that  the  patients  get  ready  for  breakfast,  and,  with  the  assistanoe 
of  patients,  perform  the  daily  cleansing  of  rooms  and  corridors.  At  this  time 
every  morning  all  beds  and  bedding  are  placed  in  airing  sheds,  and  replaced  in 
the  rooms  every  evening  just  before  snnset. 

The  Chief  Male  Attendant  then  takes  ont  his  policing  party,  who  clean  all 
airing  courts,  drains  and  earth  closets.  After  breakfast  the  Farmer  and  his 
assistants,  the  Cook,  the  Baker  and  the  Laundress,  go  to  the  wards  for  the 
patients  who  work  in  those  different  departments.  At  an  hour,  varying  from 
half -past  six  in  the  summer  to  half-past  seven  in  the  winter,  the  bell  is  rung 
for  the  patients'  breakfast.  The  Attendants  breakfast  as  soon  afterwards  as 
the  tables  can  be  prepared.  Half  an  hour  later  comes  the  officers'  breakfast. 
From  half -past  eight  in  the  summer  to  half-past  nine  in  the  winter,  the  daily 
medical  visit  is  begun.  The  Superintendent  and  Assistant  Physician  make  it  in 
company  occasionally ;  at  other  times  the  latter  makes  it  alone.  At  the  time  of 
this  visit  it  is  expected  that  all  the  morning  work  shall  have  been  done,  the 
corridors,  dormitories  and  dining-rooms  put  in  good  order.  At  half-past 
oleveu  the  bell  is  rung  as  a  preparatory  signal  for  dinner,  and  the  patients  who 
are  at  work  out  of  doors  return  to  their  respective  wards  with  those  who  took 
them  out ;  by  twelve  o'clock  all  who  have  been  employed  in  the  sewing-room 
and  laundry  are  in  the  wards.  Meanwhile  the  patients,  with  some  of  their  at- 
tendants, have  prepared  their  tables.  At  a  few  minutes  after  twelve,  dinner 
being  ready,  the  officers  who  supervise  the  meals  are  in  the  dining-rooms,  main- 
taining order  and  good  conduct  during  the  entire  meal.  Dinner  being  over, 
the  attendants  and  patients  clear  the  tables,  send  the  refuse  to  the  kitchen,  wash 
the  dishes;  and  at  four  P.  M.  prepare  the  tables  for  supper.  Half  an  hour 
before  supper  the  bell  rings  for  the  return  of  all  working  parties  to  the  wards. 
Supper  is  served  at  an  hour  varying  from  half-past  four  in  winter  to  half-past 
five  in  summer.  Attendants  and  officers  take  this  meal  half  an  hour  later. 
The  lamps  arc  lighted  in  both  wards  by  the  Chief  Male  Attendant  at  sunset 
throughout  the  year.  At  half-past  nine  Jhe  bell  is  ning,  when  all  patients  go 
to  their  rooms  and  all  lights  are  extinguished,  excepting  those  in  the  corridors 
and  the  officers'  apartments. 

The  following  regulation  best  explains  our  duties  every  evening:  "Every 
evening,  the  hour  to  be  designated  by  the  Superintendent,  both  wards  shall  be 
personally  examined ;  the  male  by  the  Superintendent,  and  female  by  the  As- 
sistant Superintendent.  Each  patient  shall  be  assigned  a  bed-room,  and  the 
occupant,  or  occupants,  of  all  apartments,  shall  be  designated  by  name  and  en- 
tered in  the  night  book,  which  shall  be  kept  as  a  permanent  record."  The  Super- 
intendent and  Assistant  visit  separately,  casually  and  unexi)ectedly,  both  wards ; 
the  Supervisors  frequently  do  the  same.  Two  days  in  the  week  are  appointed 
for  bathing  pMTpaticnts  and  changing  their  clothing;  and  there  are  regular  days 
for  carrying  the  soiled  clothing  to  the  laundry  and  for  returning  it  again  after 
being  washed.  The  Attendant  in  charge  of  the  clothing-room  receives  each 
day  the  damaged  clothing  and  bedding,  has  it  thoroughly  repaired  and  returns  it 
to  the  store-room.  The  Chief  Male  Attendant  has  entire  charge  of  the  oil-room, 
fills  and  cleans  all  lamps  every  morning,  and  is  held  responsible  for  that  de- 
partment. He  also,  in  the  winter,  cleans  all  stoves,  and  bums  every  fine  at 
least  once  a  month,  and  every  evening  has  all  barrels,  buckets  and  bath  tabs. 
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filled  with  water,  to  be  naed  in  the  event  of  fire.  The  Clerk  and  Storekeeper 
reoeiyes  all  articles  purchased,  and  issues  the  clothing  and  bedding,  and  all  arti- 
ties  required  in  the  house;  receiyes  all  commissary  stores,  turning  them  oyer  to 
the  Steward,  who  alone  has  charge  of  that  department 

The  Steward  purchases  and  issues  all  articles  requhred  in  the  commissary,  has 
charge  of  the  kitchen  and  dining-rooms,  sees  that  the  diet  is  abundant  and  well 
cooked,  yarying  it  when  the  Suiwrintendent  deems  it  necessary,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Farmer  has  general  supervision  of  the  farm. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  has  general  medical  charge,  prepares  and 
administers  all  medicines,  and  has  recently  been  given  the  female  ward  under 
his  special  care.  In  the  absence  of  the  Superintendent,  he  has  charge  of  the 
Ajsylum. 

The  "Executive  Committee"  of  five  members  meet  monthly  at  the  Asylum, 
two  members  of  which  are  appointed  an  Examining  Committee.  They  fre- 
quently inspect  the  Asylum,  and  assist  the  Superintendent  and  Steward  in 
contracts  and  purchases.  At  each  meeting  the  Superintendent  renders  a  gene- 
ral report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution.  The  Steward  renders  his  financial 
report  and  a  diet  table  for  the  past  month.  The  Farmer  renders  his  special 
report  and  labor  table,  giving  the  number  of  patients  employed  daily.  At  this 
meeting,  as  the  Asylum  receives  its  allowance  and  pays  all  bills  monthly,  every 
bill  and  account  is  presented  and  examined  by  the  members,  and,  where  found 
correct,  is  audited  by  the  Superintendent,  and  payment  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board. 


From  our  experience  during  the  past  two  years,  work  with  the  hands  ia 
regarded  here,  as  elsewhere,  as  the  most  powerful  of  those  hygienic  and  cura- 
tive agents  and  influences  which  are  classed  under  the  general  head  of  "moral 
treatment,"  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  manual  labor  is  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only,  means  of  cure  we  poesess  for  this  class  of  our  insane,  coming  as 
they  all  do  from  the  totally  uneducated  former  slave  class.  With  most  of  our 
patients,  when  their  physical  health  is  sufficiently  restored  and  intellectual  im- 
provement begins,  nothing  else  than  the  judicious  exercise  of  manual  labor  will 
so  surely  hasten  that  improvement,  confirm  convalescence,  and  re-establish 
their  former  health.  We  find  that  m  winter,  with  nothing  to  do,  they  invaria- 
bly deteriorate  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevents  all  out-door 
employment,  even  could  we  find  constant  occupation  for  all.  In  summer,  on 
the  contrary,  they  improve,  mentally  and  physically,  from  daily,  constant  out- 
door work.  A  distinguished  writer  has  well  said:  "The  farm  and  garden 
offer  admirable  means  of  useful  occupation  to  the  insane  at  certain  periods  of 
the  disease;  for,  useful  as  they  are  to  a  large  number,  no  greater  indiscretion 
could  be  committed  than  attempting  to  set  all  insane  men  to  work  at  every 
stage  of  the  malady.  To  those  accustomed  to  such  pursuits,  as  well  as  to 
many  who  have  been  differently  occupied,  regular  moderate  labor  in  the  open 
fields,  or  in  the  garden,  contributes  most  essentially  to  their  comfort,  and  tends 
to  promote  their  recovery." 

Labor,  then,  is  one  of  our  chief  remedies.  It  is  as  useful  in  improving  the 
health  of  the  insane  as  it  is  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the  sane. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  anodynes  for  the  nervous;  it  composes  the  restless  and 
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excited,  promotes  a  good  appetite  and  digestion,  and  gives  good  and  refreshing 
Bleep  to  many  vho  would  without  it  pass  wakefol  nights. 

Bj  reference  to  onr  labor  report,  No.  XXXI,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  agent  has 
been  extensively  and  daily  applied  under  the  excellent  supervision  of  the  Farmer, 
Mr.  E.  N.  BoolLer;  every  day  his  labor  parties,  under  suitable  attendants,  have 
been  called  out  from  half -past  seven  A.  M.  to  twelve  M.,  and  from  half-past  two 
P.  M.  to  half-past  four,  averaging  seven  (7)  hours.  We  estimate  that  not  less 
than  five-sixths  of  all  the  work  done  on  the  premises  is  performed  by  the 
patients;  the  result  is  partially  shown  in  his  report  appended,  where  the  amount 
of  work  done  is  fully  exhibited,  and  the  crop  gathered  on  twenty-five  acres  of 
land,  in  a  year  of  remarkable  drouth,  is  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents  by  their 
value  in  the  city  market. 

The  daily  average  number  at  work  in  all  departments  during  the  year  has 
been  ninety-eight,  of  whom  fifty-five  are  males,  and  forty-thi-ee  females. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  February  last,  the  owner  of  five  acres  of 
land,  immediately  adjacent  the  Asylum,  on  which  were  two  comfortable  dwell- 
ings suitable  for  attendants,  offered  the  whole  on  a  lease  of  five  years  for 
seven  hundred  dollars,  cash ;  this  offer,  after  full  inspection  of  the  premises, 
was  accepted,  and  the  land  is  now  under  thorough  cultivation. 

When,  over  a  year  ago,  it  became  kno'WTi  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that,  by 
the  terms  of  the  Act  incorporating  tlie  Asylum,  it  w^as  located  temporarily  at 
Howard's  Qrove,  on  land  leased  for  a  short  terms  of  years,  and  that  all  the 
buildings  and  improvements  would,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  revert  to  the 
owners  of  the  land,  and,  fully  appreciating  the  uncertainty  of  the  present  site 
being  selected  for  a  permanent  Asylum,  they,  looking  to  the  interests  of  the 
State,  ordered  that  all  building  should  cease,  and  only  the  absolutely  necessary 
repairs  be  made.  This  order  was  obeyed  implicitly,  yet  we  continued  receiv- 
ing every  applicant  so  soon  as  the  county  ofiScers  could  complete  the  necessary 
formalities.  This  continued  up  to  July,  when  we  found  our  wards  crowded  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  especially  in  the  lower  section  of  the  female  ward,  where 
the  worst  classes  were  accommodated.  Having  only  at  our  disposal  sixteen  (16) 
rooms  for  this  class,  numbering  then  thirty-eight,  we  were  compelled,  every 
night  after  disposing  of  the  best-behaved  in  the  corridors  and  dining-room,  and 
the  worst  placed  singly  in  their  several  rooms,  to  asssociate  some  together  in 
the  remaming  apartments.  This  resulted  in  the  murder  of  a  woman  by  her 
room-mate,  done  silently  and  quietly,  by  strangling;  no  unusual  noise  was 
heard,  though  a  male  and  female  Attendant  were  on  watch  and  marked  every 
half-hour  the  sentinel  clock,  a  few  yards  from  the  room,  and  they  inspected 
every  hour  and  a  half  by  the  Supervisor  on  duty.  A  coroner's  jury  being  sum- 
moned,  after  a  protracted  and  rigid  examination  of  OfiScers  and  Attendants, 
found  the  following  verdict : 

**That  the  deceased  came  to  her  death  by  strangulation,  produced  by  a  string 
tied  about  her  neck,  by  one  Rose  Warren,  a  lunatic.  And  that  we  further  find 
that  no  dereliction  of  duty  is  chargeable  to  the  OflOicers  of  the  Asylum.  The 
Jury  also  unanimously  agree  that  the  great  lack  of  the  Asylum  is  room,  and 
that  the  accommodations  at  the  disposal. of  the  Superintendent  for  bis  numerous 
patients  are  quite  inadequate,  and  more  fatal  accidents  may  not  unreasonably 
be  expected  unless  the  accommodations  be  enlarged." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  soon  after,  it  was  resolved  to  meet  this 
emergency  by  addmg  fifteen  (15)  apartments  to  the  female  ward.  This  has 
B 
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been  effected  by  simply  extending  the  ward  some  fifty-four  feet,  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  old  building ;  and  it  has  thus  far  accommodated  the  violent  class. 
It  was  also  determined  to  do  away  w^ith  the  close,  cumbersome  wooden  doors, 
;uid  substitute  therefor  light  open-work  iron  doors ;  which,  admitting  both 
light  and  air,  whilst  of  the  same  strength  as  those  of  wood,  gave  a  more  perfect 
ventilation  to  the  rooms  in  summer,  and  a  greater  amount  of  heat  from  the 
stoves  in  winter ;  besides  affordini;  the  freest  inspection  of  the  inmates,  both 
night  and  day,  to  the  Officers  and  Attendants,  without  opening  the  doors  and 
disturbing  their  sleep. 

The  only  other  improvement  of  note,  deemed  necessary  and  allowed  by  the 
committee,  was  the  enlargement  of  the  dining-room  for  the  convalescent  class 
of  females,  which  was  found  too  small  for  their  increasing  numbers,  and  wu 
l<*ngthened  some  twenty-four  feet,  joining  that  section  of  the  ward  in  which 
they  slept,  so  that  a  new  and  direct  means  of  communication  was  noade,  thus 
rendering  our  previous  efforts  to  separate  them  from  the  worst  class  effectual. 

Tlie  airing  courts  have  also  been  nearly  doubled  in  size,  covered  ways  and 
platforms  added,  and  a  capacious  and  substantial  summer-house  has  been 
erected  in  the  front  court  of  the  female  ward. 

The  repairs  will  be  found  verj'  extensive,  and  as  costly  as  is  usual  to  wooden 
structures;  the  wear,  tear  and  decay  of  these,  from  the  nature  of  the  material 
used,  must  necessarily  be  great,  and,  increasing  from  year  to  year,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  absolute  and  growing  expense,  in  order  to  be  kept  in  a  useful 
condition. 

The  insurance  policy  effected  last  year  on  the  principal  buildings,  for 
«f  10,000,  at  an  annual  premium  of  $141,  is  yet  in  effect,  and  will  be  continued 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

DBFBCTIVE  LBA8B  OF  ASYLUM  OBOUNDS — ASYLUM  ONLY  LOCATED  TEMPOBAKILY, 
AND  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  ITS  PERMANENT  LOCATION. 

The  act  incorporating  the  Central  Lunatic  Asylum  locates  it  temporarily  at 
Howard's  Grove,  a  tract  of  land  of  only  fifteen  acres,  about  half  a  mile  outside 
the  city  of  Richmond^  to  the  south  of  the  Mechanicsville  road.  This  is  leased 
by  the  State  for  ten  (10)  years,  from  January  1,  1870,  to  December  80,  1879,  at 
$200  per  annum.  It  has  now  (November  1,  1872)  a  few  months  over  seven  (7) 
years  to  run.  This  lease,  made  by  the  order  of,  and  oflSicially  approved  by. 
Major  General  Ganby,  the  17th  of  Januaiy,  1870,  six  (6)  months  previousT  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  Asylum,  on  being  examined,  was  found  vitally  defect- 
ive, from  the  fact  that  no  mention  was  made  relative  to  the  ownership,  at  its 
expiration,  of  the  numerous  buildings  erected  by  the  State;  by  which  omis^n 
they  all  revert,  seven  (7)  years  hence,  to  the  owners  of  the  land  I  am  assured 
by  Governor  Walkar  that  when  reconunending  the  incorporation  of  the  Asylum 
he  was  expressly  informed  of  a  special  clause  being  inserted  in  the  lease, 
reserving  to  the  State  all  the  buildings  and  improvements  made ;  and  he  was 
under  this  erroneous  impression  until  a  copy  of  the  lease  was  recently  shown 
hinL  On  the  discoveiy  of  this  defect,  the  Directors  ordered  that  no  buildings 
or  improvements  be  made  beyond  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  Asylum,  with 
a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  patients.  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  we 
urgently  request  of  the  Legislature  now  in  session  to  appoint  a  Commission  to 
examine  hito,  and  report  immediately  for  their  further  action  regarding  the 
location  of  a  site  for  and  the  erection  of  a  permanent  Asylum  for  the  Colored 
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Insane,  a  class  now  rapidly  increasing,  and  which  we  think  will  continue  to 
increase  for  the  next  ten  jears,  and  now  numbering  193.  Since  1865  we  liavc 
documentary  evidence  of  454  colored  insane  being  received  for  treatment  at 
this  place.  In  1869-70  there  were  admitted  110  patients ;  in  1870-71  there 
were  admitted  63 ;  in  1871-72  there  were  admitted  65.  From  the  report  of 
Dr.  Willcins,  of  California,  on  ''Insanity  and  Asylums,"  we  have  the  follow- 
ing statistics :  "It  is  estimated  from  the  United  States  census  of  1870  that, 
with  a  colored  population  of  4,880,000,  there  are  1,774  insane,  viz:  1,605  black, 
and  160  mulatto,  or  one  to  every  2,750 ;  and  in  the  same  population  there  are 
8,188  idiotic,  viz:  2,748  black,  and  445  mulatto,  or  one  to  every  1,680,  and  that 
one  out  of  every  1,5S0  is  idiotic,  and  one  out  of  every  988  is  either  insane  or 
idiotic."    The  table  is  herewith  appended  in  its  original  form : 

TABLE  shomng  the  Population,  toith  lumbers  and  Proportions  of  Inaon^ 
and  Idiots^  elassified  according  to  Race,  in  the  United  States  in  1870. 


RACE. 

Population. 

Insane. 

Idiotic. 

S.2 

|£ 

S5 

<S2 

CI"* 

1* 

lil 

White. 

33,586,989 

4.880,009 

62,254 

26,731 

35,660 

i,n4 

36 
13 

21.324 

3.188 

6 

10 

Ito     944 
Ito  2, 760 
Ito  1,807 
Ito  1,079 

1 
Ito  1679     fifi-MU 

I  to     S90 

Colored 

Indiana 

Ito  1,630 
1  to  12,460 
Ito  8,673 

4,962 
40 
23 

Ito    983 
1  to  1,666 
1  to  1.118 

In  urging  some  action  in  this  important  matter,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
refer  you  to  extracts  from  Dr.  Stribling's  reports  of  1848,  1868  and  1870.  In 
advising  the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  he  says : 

**In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  faisane  of  Virginia  are  so  inadequately  provided 
for,  might  it  not  be  well  that  the  Legislature  be  requested  to  appoint,  or  authorise 
the  Governor  to  do  so,  a  Commission  intrusted  with  the  following  duties,  and 
directed  to  report  at  such  time  as  may  be  designated : 

"  1.  To  ascertain  the  number  of  insane  persons  in  Virginia. 

**  2.  The  probable  number  requiring  hospital  accommodation. 

**  8.  The  number  now  provided  for  in  our  Asylums. 

**4.  The  expediency  of  enlar^ng  the  Eastern  and  Western  Asylums,  or  either. 

*'  5.  If  such  enlargement  be  deemed  inj  udicious  or  impracticable,  to  recommend 
a  suitable  location  for  another  Asylum,  and  estimate  its  probable  ooat 

'*The  Central  Lunatic  Asylum  is  by  law  temporoHly  located  at  Howard's 
Grove,  near  lUchmond.  Should  the  Commission  be  appointed,  would  it  not  be 
proper  to  require  of  it,  also,  an  examination  and  report  as  to  a  suitable  location 
for  the  permanent  occupancy  of  that  important  Institution  ?  It  is  proper  that 
I  should  here  state  that  in  locating  such  an  Institution  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  following,  amongst  other  requisites : 

"  1.  The  climate  should  be  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  the  colored  race. 

'*  2.  The  region  of  country  should  be  salubrious. 

'*8.  The  Institution  should  be  easy  of  access  for  the  class  for  whom  it  is 
designed. 
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*'  4.  The  building  should  be  placed  on  an  eminence,  such  as  would  facilitate 
yentilation  and  Insure  against  dampness. 

*'5.  Water  should  be  abundant  and  convenient,  and  if  possible  obtained  from 
a  source  so  elevated  that  it  could,  without  great  expense,  be  conducted  in  pipes 
to  the stoiy  and  through  the  various  departments. 

''6.  There  should  not  be  less  than  two  (2)  acres  of  land  to  each  patient,  and 
this  should  be  of  such  character  and  quality  as  could  be  converted  into  gardens^ 
and  cultivated  chiefly  with  horticultural  implements. 

*'  7.  As  labor  would  be  the  chief  item  in  the  system  of  moral  means  resorted 
to  in  such  an  Institution,  it  would  be  desirable,  of  course,  that  it  be  directed 
with  a  view  to  pecuniary  advantage,  as  well  as  the  immediate  effect  upon  the 
patient.  And  hence  it  might  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  Institu- 
tion ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  some  one  of  the  cities,  or  large 
towns  of  the  State,  whence  manure  could  be  cheaply  obtained,  and  ready  cash 
market  be  found  for  all  the  products  of  the  gard(*n  and  farm." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  located  ii)  that  section  of  the  State 
where  there  exists  the  most  numerous  colored  population ;  this  will,  in  a 
measure,  obviate  the  great  expense  we  now  incur  in  the  transportation  of  the 
insane  to  and  the  recovered  from  the  Asylum.  The  warmer  sections  of  the 
State  would  be  far  preferable,  when  all  experience  shows  that  by  their  nature 
the  colored  race  arehealthier  when  free  from  the  fatal  effects  of  cold,  and  as  a 
consequence  their  restoration  is  greatly  facilitated. 

It  L*i  the  clearest  economy  to  have  a  large  farm  attached  to  the  Institution, 
of  at  least  one  and  a  half  acres  to  each  patient ;  at  the  least,  250  acres  of  arable 
land.  Its  cultivation  insures  ample  employment  to  the  patients  (one  chief 
adjunct  towards  cure),  and  its  yield  will  in  no  slight  degree  diminish  the 
amount  of  the  annual  aDowance  made  for  its  support.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  it  should  be  near  railroad  or  wat«r  communication,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  city  or  large  town,  as  an  economical  measure  in  buying  supplies,  and 
where  the  surplus  produce  could  be  sold  in  a  competitive  market.  It  is  an 
indisputable  necessity  that  wherever  the  future  Asylum  be  located,  it  should  be 
ready  and  occupied  early  in  the  summer  of  1879.  The  previous  year  (1878)  the 
land  should  have  been  cultivated,  and  a  growing  and  matured  crop  ready  for 
use.  This  can  readily  be  done  by  the  working  class  of  patients,  if  the  site  be 
within  an  accessible  distance  of  the  present  Asylum.  It  would  be  additional 
economy  to  remove  from  hence  in  1875  or  1876,  for  the  annual  rent  being  only 
$200,  the  present  buildings,  with  the  fifteen  acres  of  cultivated  garden  land 
attached,  could  be  rented  during  the  remainder  of  the  lease  for  more  than 
treble  that  sum  annually. 

We  trust  that  this  Commission  will  be  appointed  this  present  session.  It 
seems  to  us  sunply  a  need  to  be  met  at  once. 
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Appended  is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  cost  of  varioos  Asylums,  which  may 
be  of  service  in  this  connection  : 


NAME. 


Capacity. 


Cost 


Cost 
PaUent. 


New  York  State  AHylum,  Utlca,  N.  Y « 

Williard  Anylum,  Ohio «... 

Hadson  River,  Poaghkeepsie,  N.  Y...... 

Buffalo  State  Asylum,  BuOhIo.N.  Y 

New  York  Htate  Homeopathic  Aitylum,  Middleton,  N.  1 

Maryland  Hospital,  Baltimore m....» 

Mcbean  Asvlum,  Somerville,  Mass 

Penn  Hospital  for  Insane,  Philadelphia 

New  Hospital  for  Insane,  Philadelphia 

New  Jersey  Anvlum.  Trenton,  N.  J «.... 

Maine  Hofipitol  for  Insane...... 

Mt.  Hope  Institution,  Baltimore,  Md 

Hutler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I 

Lunatic  AHvlum,  Taunton,  Mass 

Michigan  Hospital,  Kalamoosa 

Northampton  Hospital,  Mass 

h.wa  State  Hospital,  Mt  Pleasant 

Aven»jc<^  cost  per  capita  before  the  war« 

Add  50  per  cent  for  mcreaaed  price  since  the  war 


$1,102 
809 
3,000 
1,600 
1.800 
1.443 
1,606 
1,377 
1,300 
1,000 
861 
1,666 
S» 
1,000 
1,180 
1,340 
1.440 


|1,M8 
1,872 


Since  the  incorporation  of  the  Asylum  $45,000  has  been  annually  appropriated 
for  its  support.  An  inspection  of  the  Treasurer's  Report  shows  $42,457  21  has 
been  expended,  leaving  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  $4,576  61.  The  tabular  state- 
ment by  the  Steward  shows  in  detail  our  expenses  and  the  stock  on  hand. 

Our  former  reports  show  that  December  1,  1869,  there  were  70  patients  in 
the  Asylum ;  on  November  1,  1870,  there  were  148,  having  admitted  during 
the  year  110 ;  on  November  1,  1871,  there  were  175  in  the  Asylum,  having 
admitted  63 ;  and  this  report  shows  (November  1,  1872)  182  in  the  Asylum, 
having  admitted  65,  with  a  daily  average  of  187^.  As  they  are  all  pauper 
patients,  the  entire  cost  of  their  support  is  defrayed  by  the  State,  and,  as  the 
above  figures  prove,  we  will  have  over  two  hundred  dally  to  maintain.  We 
deem  the  same  annual  appropriation  to  be  required,  and  respectfully  ask  for  its 
continuance. 

As  valuable  information  on  this  point,  I  append  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
weekly  cost  of  various  Asylums  in  the  United  States,  copied  from  the  Middlc- 
tovra  (Connecticut)  Report  for  1870-71 : 

Pennsylvania  Hospital $8  68 

Government  Hospital,  Washington  city 7  88 

Northern  Ohio,  Newberg,  Ohio 7  17 

Hospital,  Nashville,  Tennessee 6  40 

Longview,  Hamilton,  Ohio 5  98 

Illinois  Hospital,  Jacksonville 5  87 

Southern  Ohio,  Dayton 5  61 

New  York  State  Asylum,  Utica. 6  58 

State  Hospital,  Middletown,  Connecticut 5  02 

West  Virginia  Asylum,  Weston 5  42 

Central  Ohio,  Columbus 4  80 

Northampton  Asylum,  Massachusetts 4  78 

Dixmont,  Pittsburg,  Penn 4  57 

Madison,  Wisconsin , 4  48 
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Pennsylvania  State  Asjlom,  Harrisburg 4  88 

Western  Asylum,  Staunton,  Virginia. 4  80 

Eastern  Asylum,  Lexington,  Kentucky 4  18 

Central  Asylum,  Richmond,  Virginia. 8  87 

In  all  institutions  containing  two  hundred  patients,  with  a  proportionate 
corps  of  officers  and  attendants,  the  duties  of  the  officer  in  charge  must  by 
necessity  be,  for  the  greater  part,  supervisory,  and  success  must  decidedly 
depend  on  the  character,  qualifications  and  fidelity  of  his  coadjutors  in  the 
worl^  as  they  have  the  practical,  every-day  execution  of  the  details  of  the  sys- 
tern  which  is  designed  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  an  Asylum  is  estab- 
lished. Therefore,  for  whatever  success  has  attended  our  efforts,  very  much 
of  the  credit  is  justly  due  to  these  gentlemen. 

Our  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  Executive  Committee,  whose  time  and 
labor  have  been  so  freely  given,  and  to  whose  judicious  advice  and  unabated 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution  we  are  so  deeply  indebted. 

We  have  to  thank  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  subjoined  list  of  paj^ers 
and  periodicals  for  their  generosity  in  gratuitously  sending  us  their  publications, 
and  trust  to  their  continued  kindness : 

J.  R  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Frank  Leslie,  New  York. 

Christian  Union,  New  York. 

National  Standard,  New  York. 

Richmond  Dispatch. 

Richmond  Enquirer. 

Richmond  Whig. 

We  are  also  under  obligations  to  Miss  Dix  for  numerous  prints,  and  to  Sur« 
geon  General  Barnes,  U.  S.  A.,  for  Army  Medical  Reports. 

Appended  to  this  report  are  XXXIV  statistical  tables,  which  we  think 
afford  a  very  secure  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  w^orking  of  the  Institution. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

DANIEL  BURR  CONRAD, 

PhytUian  and  Superintendent. 
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TABLE  T. 

MOVEMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION. 


Males. 

Females. 

79 

96 

36 

29 

113 

127 

18 

17 

1 

1 

1 

4 

16 

91 

92 

»3 

94 

Total. 


Number  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

Admitted  daring  toe  year 

Total  present  in  the  year 

Discharged — Recovered 

Improved 

Stationary 

Died  

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 

Average  present  daring  the  year 


175 

65 

240 

35 

2 

1 

20 

182 

187 


TABLE  11. 

ADMISSIONS  AND  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 

HOSPITAL. 


Males. 


Admitted 151 

Discharged — Recovered j  35 

Improved i  1 

Stationary 4 

Died 17 


Females. 

Total. 

167 

308 

30 

66 

1 

2 

2 

6 

26 

43 

TABLE  IIL 

NUMBER  AT  EACH  AGE  WHEN  ADMITTED  IN  THE  YEAR. 


AGE 


Under  16.. 

16—20.... 

20—25.... 

25-80.... 

80—86.... 

36—40..., 

40—46.... 

45—60-., 

60—60.... 

60—70..., 

70—80..., 
Unknown 

All  ages...., 


WHEN  ADMITTED. 


Males.   Females.    Total. 


2 
7 
4 
3 
3 
3 
6 
1 
2 


80 


6 
13 

9 
7 
6 
7 
9 
1 
4 
4 


66 


WHEN  ATTACKED. 


Males.   Females.    Total. 


36 


2 
7 
4 
4 
6 
1 
4 
1 


29 


6 
13 
10 

7 
9 
4 

8 
2 

2 

4 


66 
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TABLE  IV. 

NUMBER  AT  EACH  AGE  FROM  BEGINNING  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 


AGE. 

WHEN  ADMITTED. 

WHEN  ATTACKED. 

MfUes. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  15 

3 
13 
25 
20 
21 
13 
13 
11 
10 
11 
10 

1 

1 

12 

23 

22 

20 

19 

20 

20 

13 

4 

2 

1 

4 
25 

48      ! 
42 
41 

32      i 
33 
31 
23 
15 
12 

2 

6 

12 

25 

22 

21 

16 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

1 

2 

12 

24 

22 

24 

18 

20 

16 

12 

4 

2 

I 

8 

15—20 

24 

20—25 

41^ 

25—30 

44 

30—35 

45 

35—40 

34 

40—45 

30 

45—50 

26 

50—00 

22 

60-70.,.. 

70—80 

13 
11 

80  and  over 

2 

All  aces 

151 

157 

308 

151 

157 

308 

4Ai*   **(9^° 

TABLE  V. 

NATIVITY  OP  PATIENTS  ADMITTED. 


NATIVITY. 

WITHIN  THE  TEAK. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

Virginia.. 

36 

29 

65 

151 

167 

306 
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TABLE  VI. 

NATIVITY  OP  PATIENTS  ADMITTED. 


NATIVITY. 

WITHIN  THE  YEAR. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females.  |     Total. 

Albemfurle 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
3 

3 
2 

5 
4 

3 

1 

6 

.4 

1 

Accomftc 

Amelia.. 

1 

Amhent  ~ 

1 
3 
3 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 
4 

Alexandria • 

Appomattox 

Bnckinffham 

2 

2* 

! 

1 
1 

Botetourt. 

1 
1 

Bedford 

..,,, 

1 

Brannswick 



Caroline  ~ 

1 
3 
4 

1 

1 

3 
7 

3 
1 
4 
5 

Calpeper 

1 

1     1 
]     1 

Chesterfield 

1 

3 

2 
1 
3 
6 

Campbell 

Clarke 

1 

Cumberland 

1 
3 

1 

2 
3 

1 

Charlotte 

Craig 

Carroll.. 

Dinwiddie , 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

Danville- 

Elizabeth  City 

Eflsex 

Fairfax 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
3 
3 

Fanqnier 

Floyd 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

Flayanna 

1 
2 

Frederick 

1 

1 

Giles 

Gloucester 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
4 

1 
4 

Goochland.... 

Grayson • 

Green 

Greensville  —••••••  ••..•••«. 

Halifax 

1 

1 

2 

1 
4 
6 
8 

4 
8 

4 
2 
1 
1 

5 

7 

10 

5 

1 
2 

Hanover.ni.. 

2 

2 

2 
2 

Henry.M 

Isle  of  WighU. 

James  City... 

1 

King  George 

King  and  i^ueen 

2 

1 
2 

2 

4 
8 

Kinff  William 

2 

2 

3 
1 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa  .......*...... ....*4». 

2 

2 

6 

1 

6 

Lunenburg 

Madison 

2 

2 

1 
2 

3 

3 

2 

10 

Mathews.. 

1 
2 

2 
4 

Mecklenburg... 

,,,., 

6 
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TABLE  VI--C05CLUDKD. 


NATIVITY. 

WITHIN  THE  YEAR. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 

Males. 

Females. 

TottO. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Middlesex 

1 

1 
1 

4 

2 
8 

2 

$ 

Nelson^ 

1 

2 

1 
1 
5 
1 
I 
1 
2 

4 

Norfolk 

1 

Norfolk  Citv 

2 

1 

2 
1 

6 

11 

NorthfliixiDtoii  M. 

1 

Nnrt.hnmnArlAn<i. ......... 

1 

2 

Nottowav  ..•.. 

1 

OrftDffA..... ■.. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

P&cre.. 

Patrick  

PittHvlvania 

3 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 
2 

6 

Powoatan •• 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

8 

Prince  Edward 

3 

Prince  Georfire ..••..•• 

1 

1 

Princess  Anne. 

Prince  William 

Pulaski : 

6 

3 

9 

15 

1 
1 

14 

29 

Portsmontn >••••• 

1 

Rappabannock 

1 

1 

1 
4 

3 

1 

26 

2 

4 

1 
2 

1 

Richmond  Citv..... 

2 

20 

46 

Roanoke  m. ........... ...... 

2 

Rockbridff  e... 

Rockingham 

Raggell...... 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

4 
1 

Shenandoah.  *••••■  •t«*»«*«. 

Smyth 

T 

2 

1 

6 

4 

7 

4 

1 

1 

RnineZi  .......«....«*.«..... 

Waehinston  m. ••••••  •••••• 

T^TAitTnAmlanH    

WioA 

8 

2 

2 

6 

5 

WilliamsbnTK  ■»**»««»ttr.»t 

1 

1 

8 

Winchester  ~ 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
5 

2 
1 

6 

Lvnchbarff  Citv... 

6 

FredericksDorff  1 1 1 . 1 1 .  r ... « 

Stannton  m.**.***.* 

Hampton 

3 

5 

1 

8 

Jefferson ••••• 

1 

ToUl 

87 

82 

69 

156 

155 

811 
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TABLE  Vll. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED, 


IN  THE  YEAR, 

FROM  THE  BKGl 

NNING. 
Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Liftborsr • ...... ■ 

21 
6 

10 

1 

31 

68 
30 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

40 

1 

107 

Fftrn  h&od.i .••■•....* 

31 

Miller 

1 

Jank  dealer «... 

.:::;:;::;::  ;::::::;"::i 

1 

Barber 

1 

2 

Cooper ..•....* 

1 

1 

-Oaroenter 

1 

) 

Bricklaver 

1 

Blacksmith 

1 

.....  ...... 

4 

1 
4 
1 
5 
6 
1 
1       ' 

o 

Cook 

27 

27 

Qardener «.. 

1 

1         7 
.16 

2 

House  servant 

5 

1 

••■■37- 
2 

44 

Factory  hand 

5 
1 

18 

IVeacber  «•■«•■ 

o 

Seamstress 

1 

9 

9 

Seamen • 

1 
1 

1 

Painter 



1 

Xiaiindrfiss. 

4 

4 



8 

s 

Shoemaker 

2 

t> 

Honsekeeoer.  M 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1      i 

2 
1 

2 

Nurse f, 

1 

Fisherman 

1 

1 
4 
9 

1 

Unknown 

27 
8 

31 

None 

1 

1 

2 

17 

Total 

36 

29 

1 
65 

151 

157 

308 

TABLE  VIII. 

CIVIL  CONDITION  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


Single....... 

Married.... 

Widowed.. 
Unknown. 


Total . 


IN  THE  YEAR. 


Males.      Females. 


18 
17 


36 


11 

1«? 
2 


29 


Total. 


29 
33 


65 


FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 
Total. 


Males.      Females. 


53 

90 
6 
3 


74 

65 

14 

4 


151 


157 


127 

1:5 

19 

7 


308 


TABLE  IX. 

HOW  ADMITTED. 


The  Code  oi  Virginia  requires  all  persons  suspected  of  insanity  to  be  examined 
before  three  Justices,  summoning  a  physician  and  other  witnesses — the  three 
Justices  signing  the  commitment. 
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TABLE  X. 


HOW  SUPPORTED— OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 

IN  THE  YEAR. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 

Malex. 

FemjUen. 

Totol. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

StfttA  of  Virginia 

36 

29 

65 

151            lfi7 

808 

Supported  by  the  State  alone. 


TABLE  XL 

FORM  OF  DISEASE  OF  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


Chronic  Mania 

Aoate  Mania 

Epileptic  Mania. 

Homocidal  Mania.. 

Monomania ^ 

Nymphomania 

^lancholia 

Dementia. 

Paraxytmal  Insanity.... 

Periodical  Insanity 

Delusional  Insanity...... 

Paresis 

Senile  Dementia. 

Imbecile 

Undetermined 


ToUl. 


IN  THE  YEAR. 


Males. 


6 
15 


4 
1 
1 


36 


Females. 


5 
13 

1 


29 


Total. 


10 

28 
3 


FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 


Males.     Females.     Total. 


65 


29 
19 
17 

1 
2 


6 

26 

22 

I 

6 

3 

4 

13 

2 


151 


46 

24 

6 


2 

10 

29 

19 

1 

7 


1 

11 
1 


157 


75 

43 

23 

1 

2 

2 

16 

55 

41 

2 

13 

3 

5 

24 

3 


TABLE   XIL 

COMPLICATIONS  IN  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


IN  THE  YEAR. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

3 

1 

2 

5 

1 

17 

2 

16 

11 

1 
15 

7 

24 

Paralvtie 

2 

Periooic...... 

i7 
9 

33 

Idiotic 

1 

1 

20 

PAriLl«iiia  aiHtaiis 

1 

llereditarv  ^ 

10 

9 

19 

18 

33 

Total 

15 

11 

26 

62 

51 

113 
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TABLE  XIII. 

NUMBER  OF  ATTACKS  IN  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


IN  THE  YEAR. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 

Males 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

First. 

21 

10 

3 

15 

13 

36 

23 

3 

1 
1 
1 

120 

26 

3 

120 

33 

2 

1 

240 

Second 

59 

Third 

5 

Fourth 

1 

1 

Fifth 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Sixth 

1 

2 

.... 

Total 

36 

29 

65 

151 

157 

308 

TABLE  XIV. 

DURATION  OF  INSANITY  BEFORE  ENTRANCE  OP  THOSE  ADMITTED. 


Lens  than  1  month.. 

1  to  3  months 

3  to  6  months 

6  to  9  months....... 

9  to  10  months 

12  to  18  months 

18  to  24  months 

2  to  3  yean 

3  to  4  years.. < 

4  to  5  years.. 

5  to  10  years 

10  to  15  yean....... 

15  to  20  yean 

20  to  25  yean 

25  to  30  yean 

Unknown 


Total , 


IN  THE  YEAR. 


Males.      Females.      Total. 


11 
7 
3 


29 


19 

12 

6 


65 


FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 


Males.      Females. 


15 

13 

8 

5 


10 
2 
6 

10 
1 
8 
7 
6 
3 
4 

54 

151 


15 
8 
6 
6 
5 

10 
1 
3 

10 
6 

10 
4 
4 
4 


66 
157 


ToUl. 


30 
21 
13 
11 
5 

20 
3 
8 

20 

7 

18 

11 

10 

7 

4 

120 

308 
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TABLE  XV. 

RECOVERED  OF  THOSE  ATTACKED  AT  THE  SEVERAL  AGES  FROM 
THE  BEQINNINO. 


Age  whcD  AttAcked. 

NUMBER. 

Per  eent.  Recorerod  of  those 
Attacked  at  each  Age. 

MAle». 

Females. 

Total. 

Malea. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  16 

6 
12 
2.5 
22 
21 
16 
10 

2 
13 
23 
22 
21 
17 
23 
17 
13 
3 
2 

1 

8 
25 
48 
44 
42 
33 
33 
27 
22 
12 
12 

2 

60.00 
46.15 
21.74 
27.27 
28.80 
11.77 

1250 

15  to  20 

83.33 
40.00 

18.18 
42.85 
18.75 
30.00 
10.00 

40  00 

20  to  26 

31.25 

20.8a 

25  to  30 

30  to  35 

33  33 

35  to  40 

16  IS 

40  to  46 

909 

46  to  60 

10 

41.12 

29  63 

50  to  60 

9 

9 

10 

1 

QO  to  70 

70  to  80 

10.00 

838 

over  80 

" 

Total 

151 

157 

308 

TABLE  XVL 

RECOVERED   AFTER  VARIOUS  DURATIONS   OF  DTSEASE  BEFORE 
TREATMENT  FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 


Duration  of  Disease  before 
Admission. 

-^ -XT* 

NUMBER. 

Per  cent.  Recovered  of  tho^^e 
Attacked  at  each  Age. 

Malos. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Less  than  1  month 

1  to  3  months 

15 
13 

15 

8 

30 

21 

13 

11 

5 

20 

3 

8 

20 

7 

18 

11 

10 

7 

4 

120 

93.33 
3'\77 

62.52 
40.00 

60.00 
60,00 
40.00 
16.66 

76.66 

38,10 

3  to  6  montha 

8 

53.85 

()  to  9  months  ........... 

5     i           « 

27.42: 

9  to  12  months  

5 
10 

12  to  18  months 



10 

20.00 

10.00 

10.60- 

IR  to  24.  months      

2              1 

5                 3 

2  to  3  vears 

'  "io.oo" 

33.33 

12.50 

IX  to  4  xre&rfl^ 

10 

1 
8 
7 
6 
3 

10 
6 

10 
4 

4 

4 

500 

4  to  5  ve&i*fl 

33.33 

14  28 

5  to  10  vears 

12,50 

6.55 

10  to  15  vears 

15  to  20  VAArs     .f 

20  to  25  vAar9 

25  to  30  years 

Unknown 

4 
54 

aa 

11,11 

16.66 

14.17 

ot     1 

Total 

'      151     !      157 

308 
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TABLE  XVII. 

DURATION  OF    TREATMENT    OP    THOSE  RECOVERED  FR)M  THE 

BEGINNING. 


DURATION. 


NUMBER  RECOVERED. 


Males.     Females.     Total 


1  to  3  months... 

3  to  6  months.... 
6  to  9  months.... 
9  to  12  months.. 

12  to  18  months- 
is  to  24  months.. 

2  to  3  years 

4  to  5  years 

tj  years 


Total. 


4 

12 

9 

10 

13 

10 

5 

2 

1 


35 


31 


66 


Average  duration  of  treatment  of  all 1  year.  1  yr.  2m.llyr.  2m. 

ABylnm  incorporated  and  organized  July,  1870. 


TABLE  XVm, 

WHOLE  DURATION  OF  DISEASE  OF  THOSE  RECOVERED  FROM  THE 

BEGINNING. 


DURATION. 


NUMBER  RECOVERED, 


Males.      Females.     Total, 


1  to  3  months 

3  to  6  months .4 

6  to  9  months 

9  to  12  months 

12  to  18  months 

18  to  24  months 

2  to  3  years. 

3  to  4  years 

4  to  5  years 

5  to  10  years .. 

Unknown 

Total 


1 

3 
3 
2 
10 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 


1 
5 
8 
6 

16 
7 
2 
2 
2 
2 

17 


35 


31 


66 
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TABLE  XLX. 

FORM  OF  DISEASE  OF  THOSE  RECOVERED  FROM  THE  BEQINNINO. 


FORM  OF  DISEASE. 

NUMBER  RECX)VBRED. 

:  Pu  Ckitt.  Rbootekm  or  each 
1              PoaM  Admittid. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

ToUl. 

AcntA  Mftnift........ 

13 
2 

4 
1 

12 
1 
2 

15 
4 

28 
6 
4 

68.42 
6.89 
15.85 
16.66 
54.54 
16.66 
100.00 

6250 

8.83 

6511 

Cihronic  MAnift'**tt.-.r-t. 

820 

DdmAiitift 

7.27 

MAl&ncholift 

5 

ft 

50.00 
26.31 

28.57 

37-50 

Mania  Paroxysmal 

Delusional  Insanity 

Tlndotfirminfid. 

5    '        17 
2              a 

41.40 

2 

10000 

Total 

35 

31 

66    il               i                ! 

TABLE  XX. 

CAUSES  (EXCITING)  OF  DISEASE  OF  THOSE  RECOVERED  FROM  THE 

BEGINNING. 


CAUSES,  OR  CLASSES 
OF  CAUSES. 


NUMBER  RECOVERED. 


Males.      Females.      Total. 


Pee  Ceht.  Ricovkeev  or  mkvu 
CASE  Admitted. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Connected  with  religion, 
Connected  with  love.. 

Mastarbation , 

Change  of  life , 

Desertion  of  husband. 

Desertion  of  lover 

Fever 

Dissipation 

Loss  of  property* 

Epilepsy.. 

Uterine  affection 

Sunstroke 

Apoplexy 

Business  anxiety 

Domestic  troubles 

Blow  on  head 

Worms 

Unknown 


Total.. 


1 

1 

15 

60 


11 
31 


10 
7 
1 
2 
2 


4 

2 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
26 

65 


52.49 

100.00 

9.09 


40.00 

66.66 

100.00 


100.00 
100.00 


20.00 

100.00 

29.41 


5.26 
85.71 

25.00 

50.00 

100.00 

16.66 

23  08 

100.00 


10.00 
'*22!oo" 


27.77 
87.50 
9.09 
28.57 
25.00 

"'60.00"" 
50.00 

100.00 

6.66 

23.06 

50.00 

100.00 

100.00 

7.69 

14.28 

100.00 
25.74 
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TABLE  XXI. 

NATIVITY  OF  THOSE  EECOVEBED  FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 


NUMBER  RECOVERED. 

PiR  CXNT.   RiCOVSEXD  OW  lACQ 
CLASS  ADMIITXD. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females.  1    Total. 

Virginia 

35 

30 

65 

23.17 

19.10  1     21,11 

CAUSES. 


TABLE  XXII. 

DEATritS  AND  THE  CAUSES. 


Maramus 

Apoplexy 

Peritonitis 

Phthisis 

Pneumonia 

Cerebritis 

Disease  of  heart 

Chronic  Diarrhoea^... 

Acute  Dysentery 

Gastro  Enteritis 

Exhaustion  from  Acute 

Mania 

Epilepsia 

Strangulation 


IN  THE  TEAR. 


Males.    'Females.      Total. 


Total.. 


16     1 


20 


FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 


j    Males^ 


Females.  |    Total. 


1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 

18    I        25 


16 
2 

1 

o 

2 
1 
3 
4 
7 
1 

1 

2 
1 


43 


TABLE  XXm. 

AGES  AT  DEATH. 


20—26 

25—30^ 

30-36 , 

85-40- 

40-45. 

45-60 

50—60- 

60—70 

70—80- 

Total.. 


IN  THE  YEAR 


Males. 


Females. 

1 
1 
5 

2 
4 
1 
1 

16 


Total. 

2 
1 
5 

i 

3 
6 
1 


20 


FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 


Males. 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2* 

3 
4 
4 

18 


Females. 


25 


Total. 

4 
3 
6 

1 
3 
4 
10 
6 
6 

43 
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TABLE  XXIV. 

RATIO  OF  DEATHS  FROM  THE  BEGINNING. 


PER  CENT. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Of  aU  admitted 

Of  average  nnmber  in  Hospital.. 


11.S2 
7.79 


15.92 
10.37 


12.01 
8.87 


TABLE  XXV. 

DURATION  OF  DISEASE  OF  THOSE  WHO  DIED  FROM  THE 
BEGINNING. 


DURATION. 


Under  1 
1  to    3 

8  to    6 
6to    9 

9  to  12 
12tol8 
18  to  24 

2to    3 

3to    4 

4to    5 

5  to  10 

10  to  15 

15  to  20 

20  to  25 


month...  , 

months.. 

months.. . 

months... 

months... 

months... 

months... 

years 

years  ..... 
years  .... 
years  ..... 
years  .... 
years  .... 
years  ..... 


From  Admissiov  ihto  AsTLVif. 


Males. 


2 
2 
5 
3 

1 
4 
1 


Fegiales. 


Total. 


FaoM  Attack. 


Males.      Females. 


ToUl. 


2 
4 
3 
7 
4 
7 
2 
2 
4 
1 


TABLE  XXVL 

REMAINING  IN  HOSPITAL  AT  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 


AGE. 


Under  15 

15—20. 

20—26. 

25-80., 

80-85.. 

35—40.. 

40—45., 

45—50.. 

50—60. 

60—70. 

70-^80. 

80—90., 
Over  90 

Total 


Males. 

1 

6 
12 
14 

13 
10 
9 
6 
7 
7 
5 
1 


91 


Females.      Total. 


3 
7 

17 

11 

14 

15 

13 

8 

1 

1 


91 


1 

9 

19 

31 

24 

24 

24 

19 

15 

8 

6 

1 

1 

182 
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TABLE  XXVIl. 

REMAINING  AT  END  OF  YEAR—DURATION  OF  DISEASE. 


Under  1  month. 

1  to  3  months. 

8  to  6  months 
6  to  9  months. 

9  to  12  months. 
12  to  18  months. 
18  to  24  months. 

2  to  3  years 

3  to  4  years 

4  to  5  years .. 

5  to  10  years 
10  to  15  years. 
15  to  20  years 
20  to  30  years 
30  to  40  years 
over  40 


TABLE  XXVIII. 

EKMAININO  AT  END  OF  THE  YEAR— PROSPECT. 


Males. 

Female?.     Total. 

Curable 

9 
66 
16 

10             19 

Inenrable 

63           129 

Undetermined 

18            34 

Total 

91 

91     1      182 
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TABLE  XXIX. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  UOSPITAL  FROM  THE  BEGINNING— IN  EACH 

YEAR. 


4  months 
1870. 


1870-1871. 


1871-187«. 


Admitted — Males  ... 
Females  . 


Total ... 


Discharged — Recovered— Males  .... 
Females  . 


Total . 


Discharged — Improved — Males 

Stationary.. 
Eloped 


Total. 


Died — Males 

Females . . 


Total. 


Whole  number  in  the  year..... 
Average  number  in  the  year.. 
Number  at  end  of  the  year. ... 


19 

8 


27 

7 
6 


13 


170 

140.25 
147 


27 
32 


10 

7 


17 


12 
6 


18 


210 
158 
175 


86 
29 


65 

18 
17 


35 

2 
1 

2 


4 

16 


20 


240 
187 
182 
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TABLE  XXX. 

KITIO  PER  CENT.  IN  EACH  EACH. 


PEB  CENT. 


4  months 
1870. 


1870-1S71. 


18TI-1872. 


Recovered  of  ftll  cases  admitted  under  one  year.. 

One  year  and  over 

All  aischarged  (inclading  deaths) ..... 
Admissions  from  causes — 

Religions  excitement 

Epilepsia 

Political  excitement 

Dissipation  

Loss  of  property 

Congenital  UdioU  and  Imbeciles) 


Typnoid  fever.. 
Blo^  '      ' 


low  on  bead 

Unfortunate  marriage 

Masturbation 

Love 

Excessive  venery 

Domestic  troubles 

Uterine  affections 

Cerebral  disease 

Exposure  to  cold 

Change  oi  life 

Old  age 

Sunstroke 

Malaria 

Excessive  use  of  tobacco 

Business  anxiety 

Gout 

Fever 

Apoplexy 

Worms 

Abortion 

Gunshot  wound  of  the  head. 

Sudden  emancipation 

Desertion  by  husband 

Unknown 


8.85 
13.53 

13.53 

7.66 

.58 

.58 

.58 

13.53 

2.35 

1.17 

1.17 

1.17 

4.12 

1,17 

2.35 

1.17 


1.17 
.58 
.58 


3.35 
*42"45' 


.95 

6.66 

16.66 

11.43 
6.66 

,47 

.95 

.95 

10.00 

1.90 

1.42 

.47 
1.90 
2.86 

.95 
5.23 
4  76 

.47 
1.42 
1.42 
1.42 

.47 


.47 


2.33 


44.61 

2.60 

24.18 

10.87 

6.25 

.41 

1.66 

.83 

9.58 

2,08 

2.91 

.41 

4.69 

2.96 

.83 

5.42 

5.42 

1.25 

1.25 

2.91 

2.96 

.83 

.41 

.41 

.41 

.41 

1.25 

.41 

.41 

.41 

.41 

1.96 

2.96 

50.00 
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TABLE  XXXI. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  PATIENTS  IN  THE  YEARS  187K72, 


SPHERE  OF  OCCUPATION. 


1871. 


1872. 


Si     " 


ATerage  dally  number  employed  in— 

Form  and  Garden ^.... 

Stable  and  Cow  House 

Pump 

Laundry » 

Kitchen 

Wards  and  Coal  Hounes 

Dining  Uoom 

Bakery 

Wood  House ^ 

Mail  and  Errand  B<5y. 

Policing  Party 

Carpenters  Shop 

Sewing  Beds  and  Clothing 

Shoemakers 


Total.. 


44  I  48     47     47  I  51     61     61  I  C6  1  59  >  57 


F£3]Sd:.A.I^SS. 

SPHERE  OF  OCCUPATION. 

1 

> 

% 

•^ 

1 

-it 

i 

c 

9 

July. 
August, 

% 

E 
5 

o 

1 

Sewing  Room.. 

Laundry ..^ 

10 

i« 
11 

2 
6 
2 
6 

10 
10 

11 

2 
6 
2 
6 

10 
10 
11 

2 
6 

9 

9 

10 

■*6* 
2 
6 

9     10 
9       9 
10     10 

2 

6  ,    6 
2  ;    2 
6  '    5 

12 
9 

10 
...» 

2 

5 

10 
10 
10 
2 
6 
2 
5 

7 
9 
10 

4 
4 
3 

4 

7 
9 
10 
3 
4 
3 
4 

8 
9 
10 
3 
4 
3 
4 

10 

Wards -... 

House.. 

Dining  Room........ 

lO 

Spinning.. 

s 

Knitting. 

3 

Total ^ 

46 

46  1  44 

41 

41     44 

44 

46 

41 

40 

41 

41 

TABLE  XXXII. 

OFFICERS  AND  ATTENDANTS  EMPLOYED. 


NUMBER. 

Superintendent ■ 1 

Assistant  Superintendent. 1 

Steward 1 

Treasurer I 

Clerk  and  Storekeeper 1 

Supervisors 2 

Nightwatch '     2 

Attendants — male.. » 9 

Attendants — female H 

Oook 1 

Assistant  Cook 1 

Laundress, 1 

Laborers 2 

Fanner 1 

Baker  1 
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TABLE  XXXIII. 

FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


TBAR. 
1871. 

Whols  Coat  OF  8u?P0RTnro  thb 
Hospital. 

Atkrage  Number 

or  PATXINT8. 

Atrraob  Cost  or  kacb  Patuvt. 

1872. 

Per  Year. 

Per  Week. 

$42,457  21 

187 

$227  04 

$4  37 

From  the  above  **  whole  cost"  deduct  $4,785  07.  the  amount  shown  in  Steward's  Statement 
to  have  been  expended  on  permanent  buildings  and  improvements,  and  there  remains  as  coot 
support,  including  transportation  patients,  fuel,  lights,  fUrniture,  medicines,  clothing,  farm 
expenses  and  stock  on  hand— 

$37,672  14  J87 ^201  45  $3  87 

The  Asylum  year^begina  November  1st. 

TABLE  XXXIY. 

SUPPOSED  (EXCITING)  CAUSES  OF  ALL  ADMITTED. 


Males.      Females.      Total. 


ReligiouB  excitement 

Epilepsia 

Political  excitement. 

DissipatioL 

Loss  of  property 

Ooneenatal  (idots  and  imbeciles).. 

Typhoid  fever 

Blow  on  head 

Unfortunate  marriage 

Masturbation 

Freedom ^ 

Love 

Excessive  venery 

Domestic  troubles 

Uterine  affection 

Cerebral  disea<«e 

Exposure  to  cold~ 

Change  of  life 

Old  age 

Excessive  use  of  tobacco 

Sunstroke 

♦Hereditary.., 

Malaria... 

Business  anxiety 

Gout 

Fever 

Apoplexy 

Worms 

Abortion , 

Gunshot  wound  of  the  head 

Sudden  emancipation... 

Desertion  by  husband*. 

Unknown 


17 
9 

1 
3 
1 

12 
3 
5 
1 

11 


19 


1 

I 

11 

2 
2 


36 
15 

1 
4 
2 

2:i 

5 

7 

1 

11 


7 

2 

10 

13 

2 


59 


8 
61 


8 
2 

13 

13 


1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
8 
120 


*WELL  AUTHENTICATED  HKEEDITAEY  IHBAHITT, 

Males.    Females.    Total. 
Hereditary  cause 14 17  31 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


KicuMOND,  November  1,  1872. 
President  and  Board  Directors  Central  Lunatic  Asylum: 

Qkntlemen— Herewith,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  you  my  "Annual  Rb- 
pobt/*  showing  amount  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  past  year,  ending 
October  31,  1872  (inclusive) : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  November,  1871 $2,033  82 

From  SUte  Auditor,  cash,  November,  1871 3,750  00 

**  December,  1871 3,760  00 

*'  January,  1872 3,750  00 

**  February,  1872 3,750  00 

"  March,  1872 3,750  00 

*'  April,  1872 3,750  00 

"  May,  1872 3,750  00 

"  June,1872 3,750  00 

"  July,  1872 3,750  00 

**        "           •*          **  August,  1872 3,750  00 

**  September,  1872 3,750  00 

**  October,  1872 3,750  00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  month  November,  1871 $2,196  09 

"     December,  1871 2,790  14 

**     January,  1872. 2,548  88 

"     February,  1872 2,895  44 

"     March,  1872 8,459  75 

**     April,  1872 8,551  04 

**     May,  1872 1,954  18 

"     June,  1872. 3,641  40 

*'     July,  1871 8,895  80 

•*     August,  1872 3,218  86 

**        **     September,  1872 5,088  77 

-     October,  1872 6,718  86 


$47,083^8SJ 


$42,457  21 


Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  November  1,  1872 $4,576  61 


Respectfully  submitted. 


WM.  L.  WHITE, 
Treasurer,  0.  L,  A. 
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REPORT  OF  FARMER. 


Mtport  oj  toorkdone  on  Farm  <U  Central  Lunatie  A»ylum,  from  l»t  Ja/nuary 
to  Nowmher  Ut^  1872. 
2^000  yards  old  ditches  thoronghly  cleaned  out. 
250  yards  new  ditches  made. 
2  large  hot  beds  for  sweet  potato  plants. 
8  large  cold  beds  for  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  other  plants. 

4  acres  m  Early  Rose  potatoes. 
6^  acres  in  Peadi  Bloom  potatoes. 

6  acres  in  black-eye  peas. 
1,700  hiHs  water  and  musk  melons. 
4,000  hiUs  cymblins,  cucwnbers,  and  snaps. 
8  acres  in  kide,  beets,  and  English  peas. 
1|  acres  in  onions. 
41,000  cabbage  plants  pot  out. 
28,000  sweet  potato  plants  put  out. 
«  4}  bushels  spring  oats,  seeded. 
14^  bushels  winter  oats,  seeded. 

5  acres  seeded  hi  turnips. 

2|  acres  seeded  in  kale  and  turnips  for  salad. 
200  pepper  plants  put  out. 
^  acre  in  broom  com. 
i  acre  in  radishes. 
484  loads  manure  hauled  from  Richmond. 
386     "         '*  **         **     stable  and  compost  beds. 

8  acres  seeded  in  rye,  in  September. 
Much  other  necessary  work  has  bo<^n  done. 

E.  N.  BOOKER, 

Farmer, 
NeeemUr  1,  1872. 
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Vegetables  and  other  eropa  made  on  Farm  of  CentrcU  Lunatic  Asylum,  ftwn 

1st  January  to  Ist  November,  1873. 

52  bushels  onions,  at  $1.50 $78  00 

50  dozen  lettuce,  at  16c 7  50 

300  radishes,  at  Ic 8  00 

22  pecks  English  peas,  at  40c 8  80 

624  gallons  sweet  milk,  at  40c 249  60 

11,500  pounds  forage,  at  $1.00 115  00 

13,460  cabbage,  at  4c 688  40 

388A  bushels  Early  Rose  potatoes,  at  fl.OO 888  50 

150  bushels  Peach  Bloom  potatoes,  at  fl.OO 150  00 

9,000  cabbages 200  00 

367  dozen  cymblms,  at  10c 86  70 

330  bunches  beets,  at  10c 88  00 

Oj  buithels  snap  beans,  at  $1.50 18  87 

6,000  pounds  sheaf  oats,  at  $1.26 75  00 

416i  bushels  field  peas,  at  60c : 208  25 

186  bushels  tomatoes,  at  f  1.00. 186  00 

8,259  watermelons,  at  5c 162  95 

1,775  musk  melons,  at  5c 88  75 

8  bushels  musk  melons,  for  pickling,  at  fl.OO 8  00 

67  barrels  kale,  at  $2.00 184  00 

488  bushels  sweet  potatoes 828  50 

2  bushels  peppers,  at  $4.00 8  00 

988  dozen  cucumbers,  at  7c 65  66 

10  bushels  tamips,  at  50c 5  00 

200  pounds  broom  com,  at  4c 8  00 

400  bushels  turnips,  at  50c 200  00 

Total «8,800  48 

SXPKN8S8. 

Wages  of  gardener,  twelve  months $860  00 

Wages  of  assistants 270  00 

Cost  of  feeding  teams,  &c 228  86 

Cost  of  garden  seed 161  85 

Cost  of  manures 110  91 

Blacksmith's  and  wheelwright's  accounts 74  03 

Rent  of  land 801  00 

Interest  on  capital  hiyested 101  83 

♦1,607  96 

Net  profit ♦1,693  83 
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STATEMENT  OF  STEWARD— Conolodkd. 


RECEIPTS. 


NoTember .. 

December... 
Janaary ...... 

February.... 

March 

April 

May 

.Tune , 

July 

Augufft 

.September... 
October 


JJovembor  1.. 


Balance  on  hand  November  1, 1871... 
Received  from  State  Treaearer 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do- 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Balance  on  hand.. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do- 


12.083  S2 
8.760  00 


147.033  82 


16,783  8t 
3.760  00 
3.760  00 
3.760  00 
3.760  00 
8.760  00 
3.760  00 
3.760  00 
3,760  00 
3.760  00 
3,760  00 
3.760  00 


$47.033  82 


•4.676  61 


SUPPLIES,  STOCK,  Ac.,  ON  HAND.  NOVEMBER  1.  1872. 

stationery $26  00 

Laundry ......^................m...  60  00 

Kitchen  and  bakery 100  00 

Furniture 900  00 

Clothing,  blankets  and  bedding 2, 000  00 


Oil  and  lamps . 

Wood  and  coal 

Stoves  and  Fixtures » 

Medical  implements  and  stores. « 

Commissary  stores 

Stock  on  farm  and  in  stable. 

Crops  made  and  on  hand 

Rent  paid  up  to  1877 ...» 

Total 


40  00 

1,377  00 

350  00 

200  00 

1,060  36 

1.486  26 

600  00 

600  00 


$8,806  4 


FINANCIAL    HISTORY. 


1871. 

Wrolb  Cost  or  Suproaxisa  tbk 

ASTLUM. 

AvKRAaa  NuMBim 
or  Patbhts. 

AvB»4oa  Cosy  or  Eaor  pAvam. 

1872. 

Per  Year. 

Per  Week. 

$42,467  21 

187 

$227  04 

$4  Sf 

Deducting  from  the  above  whole  cost  of  supporting  the  Asjlom  ($42,467  SI)  the  amount 
ezpendecTr "  *-  "'• —  " — •- .  ^^. .  -„i  x.. , i.^ 

plies,  stock 
as  follows,  vis 


for  permanent  buildings  during  the  year  (say  $4,786  07),  and  the  value  of  the  sap- 
stock,  Ao^  on  hand  November  1, 1872  (say  $8,800  eoX  the  figures  for  expenses  wiU  stand 


$28,865  64 


187       I    $154  86  I     $2  97 


Respectfully  submitted. 

NORBOWE  T.  PAGE,  SUwanL 
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^PPEISTDIX. 


OK  ORGANIZATION  OF  HOSPITALS  FOR  THB   INSANE. 

1.  The  general  controlling  power  should  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees  or 
Managers— if  of  a  State  institution,  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  likely 
most  effectually  to  protect  it  from  all  influences  connected  with  political 
measures  or  political  changes ;  if  of  a  private  corporation,  by  those  properly 
authorized  to  vote. 

2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  should  not  exceed  twelve  in  number,  and  be  com- 
posed of  individuals  possesdng  the  public  confidence ;  distinguished  for  liber- 
ality,  intelligence,  and  active  benevolence ;  above  all  political  influence,  and 
able  and  willing  faithfully  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  their  station.  Their  tenure 
of  ofllce  should  be  so  arranged  that  where  changes  are  deemed  desirable,  the 
terms  of  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  should  expire  in  any  one 
year. 

8.  The  Board  of  Trustees  should  appoint  the  Physician,  and  on  his  nomina- 
tion, and  not  otlierwise,  the  Assistant  Physician,  Steward,  and  Matron.  They 
»h«>uld,  as  a  Board,  or  by  Committee,  visit  and  examine  every  part  of  the 
Institution  at  frequent  stated  intervals,  not  less  than  semi-monthly,  and  such 
other  times  as  they  may  deem  expedient;  and  exercise  so  careful  a  supervision 
over  the  expenditures  and  general  operations  of  the  Hospital  as  to  give  to  the 
community  a  proper  degree  of  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  its  management. 

4.  The  Physician  should  be  the  Superintendent  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  the  establishment.  Besides  being  a  well  educated  Physician,  he  should  pos- 
sess the  mental,  physical,  and  social  qualities  to  fit  him  for  his  post.  He  should 
serve  during  good  behavior,  and  reside  on,  or  very  near,  the  premises;  and  his 
compensation  should  be  so  liberal  as  to  enable  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  and 
energies  to  the  welfare  of  the  Hospital ;  he  should  nominate  to  the  Board 
suitable  persons  to  act  as  Assistant  Physician,  Steward  and  Matron;  he  should 
have  the  entire  control  of  the  medical^  moral,  and  dietetic  treatment  of  the 
patients ;  the  unrestricted  power  of  appointment  and  discharge  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  their  care;  and  should  exercise  a  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  every  department  of  the  Institution.* 

5.  The  Assistant  Physician,  or  Assistant  Physicians,  where  more  than  one 
are  required,  should  be  graduates  of  medicine,  of  such  character  and  qualifica- 
tions  as  to  be  able  to  represent  and  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Physi- 
cian during  his  absence. 

6.  The  Steward,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintending  Physician,  and  by 
his  order,  should  make  all  purchases  for  the  Institution;  keep  the  accounts; 
make  engagements  witii,  pay  and  discharge  those  employed  about  the  establish- 
ment; have  a  supervision  of  the  farm,  garden  and  grounds;  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him. 

7.  The  Matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  should  have  a 
general  supervision  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  house;  and  under  the 
same  direction,  do  what  she  can  to  promote  the  comfort  and  restoration  of  the 
patients. 
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8.  In  Institutions  containing  more  than  two  hundred  patients,  a  Second  Aseis^ 
tant  Physician  and  an  Apothecary  should  be  employed ;  to  the  latter  of  whom 
other  duties  in  the  male  wards  may  be  conveniently  assigned. 

9.  If  a  Chaplain  be  deemed  desirable  as  a  permanent  officer,  he  should  be 
selected  by  the  Superintendent;  and  like  all  others  engaged  in  the  care  of  the 
patients,  should  be  entirely  under  his  durection. 

10.  In  every  Hospital  for  the  insane  there  should  be  one'  Supervisor  for  eacli 
sex,  exercising  a  general  oversight  of  all  the  attendants  and  patients,  and  form- 
ing a  medium  of  communication  between  them  and  the  officers. 

11.  In  no  Institution  should  the  number  of  persons  in  immediate  attendance 
on  the  patients  be  in  a  lower  ratio  than  one  attendant  for  every  ten  patients,  and 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  attendants  will  commonly  be  desirable. 

12.  The  fullest  authority  should  be  given  to  the  Superintendent  to  take  every 
precaution  that  can  guard  against  fire  or  accidents  within  an  Institution;  and  to 
secure  this,  an  efficient  night-watch  sliould  always  be  provided. 

18.  The  situation  and  circumstances  of  different  Institutions  may  require  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  in  various  other  positions ;  but 
in  every  Hospital,  at  least  all  those  that  have  been  referred  to,  are  deemed  not 
only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to  give  all  the  advantages  that  may  be 
hoped  for  from  a  liberal  and  enlightened  treatment  of  the  insane. 

14.  All  persons  employed  in  the  care  of  the  insane  should  be  active,  vigilant, 
cheerful,  and  in  good  health.  They  should  be  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  dispo- 
sition, be  educated,  and  in  aU  respects  trustworthy ;  and  their  compensation 
should  be  sufficiently  liberal  to  secure  the  services  of  individuals  of  this  descrip* 
tion. 

OS  THE  COXSTKrCl'IOS  OP  HOSPITALS  FOK  THE  INSANE. 

1.  J^very  Hospital  for  the  insane  should  be  in  the  country,  and  within  less 
than  two  miles  of  a  large  town,  and  easily  accessible  at  all  times. 

3.  No  Hospital  for  the  insane,  however  limited  in  its  capacity,  should  have  less 
than  fifty  acres  of  land  devoted  to  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  for  its  patients. 
At  least  one  hundred  acres  should  be  possessed  by  every  State  Hospital  or  other 
Institution  for  two  hundi'ed  patients,  to  which  number  these  propositions  apply 
unless  otherwise  mentioned. 

3.  Means  should  be  provided  to  raise  ten  thousand  gallons  of  water  daily  to 
reservoirs  that  will  supply  the  highest  parts  of  the  building. 

4.  No  Hospital  for  the  insane  should  be  built  without  the  plan  having  been 
first  submitted  to  some  physician  or  physicians,  who  have  had  charge  of  a  simi- 
lar establishment,  or  are  practically  acquahited  with  all  the  details  of  their 
arrangements,  and  received  his  or  their  full  approbation. 

5.  The  highest  number  that  can,  with  propriety,  be  treated  in  one  building, 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty,  while  two  hundred  is  a  preferable  maximum. 

6.  All  such  buildings  should  be  constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  have  slate  or 
metalic  roofs,  and  as  far  as  possible  be  made  secure  from  accidents  by  fire. 

7.  Every  Hospital  having  provision  for  two  hundred  or  more  patients  should 
have  in  it  at  least  eight  distincts  wards  for  each  sex,  making  sixteen  classes  in 
the  entire  establishment. 

8.  Each  ward  should  have  in  it  a  parlor;  a  corridor ;  single  lodging-rooms  for 
patients ;  an  associated  dormitory,  communicating  with  a  chamber  for  two  at- 
tendants;   a  clothes-room;   a  bath-room;  a  water-closet;  a  dining-room;  a 
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dumb-waiter,  and  a  S))eaking  tube  leading  to  the  kitchen  or  other  q^ntral  part 
of  the  building. 

9.  No  apartments  should  ever  be  provided  for  the  confinement  of  patients,  or 
as  Iheir  lodging-rooms,  that  are  not  entirely  above  ground. 

10.  No  class  of  rooms  should  ever  be  constructed  without  some  kind  of  win- 
dow in  each,  communicating  directly  with  the  external  atmosphere. 

11.  No  chamber  for  the  use  of  a  single  patient  should  ever  be  less  than  eight 
by  ten  feet,  nor  should  the  ceiling  of  any  story  occupied  by  patients  be  less 
than  twelve  feet  in  height. 

12.  The  floors  of  patient^*  apartments  should  always  be  of  wood. 

13.  The  stairways  should  always  be  of  iron,  stone,  or  other  indestructible 
material,  ample  in  size  and  number,  and  easy  of  ascent,  to  afford  convenient 
egress  in  case  of  accident  from  fire. 

14.  A  large  Hospital  should  consist  of  a  main  central  building,  with  wings. 

15.  The  main  central  building  should  contain  the  ofi^ces,  receiving  rooms  for 
company,  and  apartments  entirely  private  for  the  superintending  physician  and 
his  family,  in  case  that  ofiDcer  resides  in  the  Hospital  building. 

16.  The  wings  should  be  so  arranged  that  if  rooms  are  placed  on  both  sides 
of  a  corridor,  the  corridor  should  be  furnished  at  both  ends  with  movable 
glazed  sashes,  for  the  free  admission  of  both  light  and  air. 

17.  The  lighting  should  be  by  gas,  on  account  of  its  convenience,  cleanliness 
and  economy. 

18.  The  apartments  for  washing  clothing,  &c.,  should  be  detached  from  the 
Hospital  building. 

19.  The  drainage  should  be  under  ground,  and  all  the  inlets  to  the  sewers 
should  be  properly  secured  to  prevent  offensive  emanations. 

20.  All  Hospitals  should  be  wanned  by  passing  an  abundance  of  pure  fresh 
air  from  the  external  atmosphere,  over  pipes  or  plates  containmg  steam  under 
low  pressure,  or  hot  water,  the  temperature  of  which  at  the  boiler  docs  not  ex- 
ceed 212  degrees  F.,  and  placed  in  the  basement  or  cellar  of  the  building  to  be 
heated. 

21.  A  complete  system  of  forced  ventilation  in  connection  with  the  heating 
is  indispensable  to  give  purity  to  the  air  of  a  Hospital  for  the  insane,  and  no 
expense  that  is  required  to  effect  this  object  thoroughly  can  be  deemed  either 
misplaced  or  injudicious. 

22.  The  boilers  for  generating  steam  for  warming  the  building  should  be  in 
a  detached  structure,  connected  with  whicb  may  be  the  engine  for  pumping 
water,  driving  the  washing  apparatus  and  other  machinery. 

28.  All  water-cloeets  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  of  indestructible 
materials,  be  rimple  in  their  arrangement,  and  have  a  strong  downward  venti- 
lation connected  with  them. 

24.  The  floors  of  bath-rooms,  water-closets  and  basement  stories  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  made  of  materials  that  will  not  absorb  moisture. 

25.  The  wards  for  the  most  excited  class  should  be  constructed  with  rooms 
on  but  one  side  of  the  corridor,  not  less  than  ten  feet  wide,  the  external  win- 
dows  of  which  should  be  large,  and  have  pleasant  views  from  them. 

26.  Wherever  practicable,  the  pleasure-grounds  of  a  Hospital  for  the  insane 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  substantial  wall,  so  placed  as  not  to  be  unpleasantly 
visible  from  the  building. 
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The  foUpwing  comprehensive  resolutions  were  proposed  by  Dr.  Nichols,  of 
the  Govermnent  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Washington,  and  adopted  by  the 
Gonvention  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane, 
in  1866,  and  emphatically  reaffirmed  in  1867.  They  comprise  a  full  and  dear 
declaration  of  sound  principles,  tested  by  experience: 

1.  The  large  States  should  be  divided  into  geographical  districts  of  such  siae 
that  a  hospital,  situated  at  or  near  the  centre  of  each  district,  will  be  practically 
accessible  to  all  the  people  living  within  its  boundaries,  and  available  for  their 
benefit  in  case  of  mentid  disorder. 

2.  Alll^tate,  county  and  city  hospitals  for  the  insane  should  receive  all  per- 
sons  belonging  to  the  vicinage  designed  to  be  accommodated  by  each  hospital, 
who  are  affected  with  insanity  proper,  whatever  may  be  the  form  or  nature  of 
the  bodily  disease  accompanying  the  mental  disorder. 

8.  All  hospitals  for  the  insane  should  be  constructed,  organized  and  man- 
aged  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  propositions  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion in  1851  and  1802,  and  still  in  force. 

4.  The  facilities  of  classification  or  wanl  separation  possessed  by  each  insti- 
tution  should  equal  the  requirements  of  the  different  conditions  of  the  several 
classes  received  by  such  institution,  whether  these  different  conditions  are 
mental  or  physical  in  their  character. 

5.  The  enlargement  of  a  city,  county  or  State  institution  for  the  insane. 
which,  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  con- 
veniently accessible  to  all  the  people  of  such  district,  may  properly  be  carried, 
as  required,  to  the  extent  of  accommodating  six  hundred  patients,  embracing 
the  usual  proportions  of  curable  and  incurable  hisane  in  a  particular  community. 

Resolutions  offered  in  the  same  Association  in  1870 : 

Resolaed^  That  this  Association  reaffirm  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the 
former  declarations  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  orgaiuzationof  hospitals  for 
the  insane ;  and  it  would  take  the  present  occasion  to  add  that  at  no  time  since 
these  declarations  were  originally  made,  has  anything  been  said  or  done  to 
change,  in  any  respect,  its  frequently  expressed  and  unequivocal  convictions 
on  the  following  points,  derived  as  they  have  been  from  the  patient,  varied 
and  long.<»ntinued  observation  of  most  of  its  members : 

1.  That  a  very  large  majority  of  those  suffering  from  mental  disease  can 
nowhere  else  be  as  well  or  as  successfully  cared  for,  for  the  cure  of  their  mala- 
dies, or  be  made  so  comfortable,  if  not  curable,  with  equal  protection  to  the 
patients  and  the  community,  as  in  well  arranged  hospitals  specially  provided 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

2.  That  neither  humanity,  economy  or  expediency  can  make  it  desirable 
that  the  care  of  the  recent  and  chronic  insane  should  be  in  separate  institutions. 

3.  That  these  institutions,  especially  if  provided  at  the  public  cost,  should 
always  be  of  plain  but  substantial  character ;  and  while  characterized  by  good 
taste  and  furnished  with  everything  essential  to  comfort,  health  and  success- 
ful treatment  of  the  patients,  should  avoid  all  extravagant  embellishments,  and 
every  unnecessary  expenditure. 

4.  That  no  expense  that  is  required  to  provide  that  just  as  many  of  these 
hospitals  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  most  enlightened  care  to  their  msane 
can  properly  be  regarded  as  either  unwise,  inexpedient  or  beyond  the  means 
of  any  one  of  the  United  States. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic 
Asylum,  in  the  City  of  Williamsburg,  State  of  Virginia,  held  on 
the  10th  day  of  ()rtol>er,  J  872, 

Extract.  ********* 

Hesolved,  That  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  and  accompanying 
documents,  be  forwarded  by  the  Pro5»ident  to  his  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  Virginia. 

A  Copy— Teste, 

JOHN  L.  MERCER, 

Clei'k  E.  L.  Asylum. 


To  HU  Erocf/enn/,  Gilbert  C.  Walker, 

(rovemor  of  Virginia, 
Sir — In  obedience  to  the  above  resolution,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  to  you  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  for  the  year  eudinr^  the  80th  Septeml>er,  1872. 

Very  Respectfully, 

SYDNEY  SMITH, 

President, 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRFCTOKS. 


To  Hi8  Excellency,  Gilbebt  C.  Walker, 

Governor  of  Virginia, 

In  conformity  to  law,  the  Directors  of  the  East<^rn  Lunatic 
Asylum  respectfully  submit  to  your  Excellency,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly,  the  following  Report : 

The  comprehensive  and  full  report  of  the  Sui>crinten(lent, 
which  has  been  received  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
will  clearly  and  accurately  sliow  the  condition  of  the  Asylum,  its 
wants  and  neceasities,  the  amounts  of  all  moneys  received  and 
disbursed,  and  all  other  matters  conne(;ted  with  the  institution, 
required  by  the  statute  to  be  reported,  and  the  Directors  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  them. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  Superintendent's 
report,  and  the  tabular  statements  connected  therewith,  that  the 
Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  the  old  build- 
ings improved  in  various  particulars,  and  conducted  with  signal 
success.  The  Directors  believe  that  it  will  compare  favorably 
with  similar  institutions  of  the  countrj',  and  should  continue  to 
receive  the  fostering  care  of  your  Excellency  and  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Whilst  we  have  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  this  Asylum, 
which  is  the  oldest  of  its  class  in  the  State,  and  was  unavoidably 
neglected  during-  the  late  war,  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  A 
fire  apparatus  is  needed,  and  also  a  barn,  pigger}'^  and  cow  stable. 
For  these  improvements,  deemed  necessary,  the  Superintendent 
estimates  tliat  an  appropaiation  of  ^7,000  will  be  required.  He 
also  estimates  that  $65,000  will  be  necessary,  the  ensuing  year,  for 
general  support,  transportation   and   repairs ;  and   the  Directors, 
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cmiciirring  with  hini,  ask  that  for  these  i*osp€ctive  objects  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  make  the  needful  appropriations. 

The  Boanl  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  the  appeal  made  by 
the  Superintendent  for  an  appropriation  of  $85,000  to  enlarge 
still  further  tiiis  Asylum.  We  believe  that,  with  this  amount,  its 
capacity  can  be  so  increased  as  to  provide  for  every  unfortunate 
white  lunatic  in  the  State,  now  uncared  for  and  awaiting  hospital 
treatment.  Surely,  to  secure  so  great  a  good,  xoith  so  small  an 
amount,  is  an  object  worthy  to  be  accomplished. 

The  Directors  are  gratified  to  state  that,  with  the  special  appro- 
priation of  $20,000,  made  by  the  Genw'al  Assembly  during  the 
last  session,  they  will  be  enabled  to  supply  the  present  buildings 
with  a  good  and  sufficient  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus.  The 
work  is  now  being  constructed  under  the  eye  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  will  be  completed  about  the  fii'st  of  December 
next.  What  amount  will  remain  over  and  above  the  cost  of  con- 
struction cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but  whatever  amount  there 
may  be  shall  be  promptly  reported,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  apparatus. 

The  Board  would  ask  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  visit 
the  Asylum,  and  make  an  examination  of  the  heating  and  ventila- 
ting apparatus,  and  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  condition  and 
general  management  of  the  Institution. 

SYDNEY  SMITH, 

President, 
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SUPERINTENDENrS  BEPORT. 


Eastern  Lunatu^  Asylum,  ^ 

Wjlliamshuho,  Va.,  Od.  1,  1872.  J 
To  the  Preaidmt  and  Board  of  Director >i 

of  the  Eai*terii  Lunatic  Aaylum  : 
(rENTLEMKX — The  cvxpimtion  of  another  fiscal  year  makes  it 
necessary  for  us  to  a^jjain  review  the  operations  of  the  Asylum,  and 
to  present  to  your  consideration  such    statistical  tables,  and  such 
deductions  therefrom,  as  may  ilhistrate  its  general  management. 

We  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  follow,  in  the  tabula- 
tion, the  form  of  table  adopted  by  the  "Association  of  Medical 
Sui)erintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane" ;  and  in 
this  connection  regret  that  the  partial  loss  of  the  records  of  this 
institution,  during  the  late  vrar,  rendei's  it  impossible  for  us  to 
present  a  full  statistical  history,  ironi  its  organization  in  the  year 
1769,  to  the  present  time. 

The  tables  from  No.  1  to  No.  23,  herewith  appended,  will  give 
you  a  full  statistical  liistory  of  the  ^Lsylnm  lor  the  past  year,  and 
a  resume  from  1868. 

An  examination  of  table  numbered  1,  will  show  you  that  there 
were  in  the  Asylum,  on  the  30th  September,  1871,  two  Imndred 
and  eleven  patients — ninety-eight  males  and  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  females.  Since  that  time  seventy-seven  have  been  admit- 
ted— ^thirty-six  males  and  forty-one  females.  The  total  number 
present  in  the  year,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight — one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  males  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  females.  Of 
these  there  were  discharged,  as  recovered,  eighteen — nine  males 
and  nine  females.  As  improved,  one  male.  There  have  been 
twenty  deaths — twelve  males  and  eight  females.     There  remain. 
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at  this  date,  two  hundred  and  forty-nine — one  hundred  and  twelve 
males,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  females-. 

The  })er  oentage  of  recoveries  on  the  admissions  is  twejity-six. 
The  per  centage  of  death  on  total  number  treated  is  six  and  nine- 
tenths. 

These  results  sliow  that  an  unusually  lar*»e  number  of  insane 
|)(*i*sons  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  Asylum  treatment,  that  a 
fair  i)roportion  of  them  hav<?  recovered,  and  a  small  ])ro|)ortion 
died.  This  is  specially  gratityintr,  when  considered  in  connection 
witli  the  iact,  that  the  most  of  the  new  cases  were  brought  to  us 
from  the  jails,  when;  many  of  them  had  been  inearcenited  for  a 
long  timoy  and  by  reason  of  their  lonij:  confinement  were  found 
low  down  in  the  scale  of  vitility.  Tlie  most  of  them  presentcnl 
but  little  hope  of  restoration  to  sanity,  and  several  of  them  have 
already  died  of  organic  disease  that  was  firmry  ingrafted  in  them 
before  tlieir  admission.  Notwithstanding  these  unfortunate  condi- 
tions, the  per  centage  of  mortality  has  been  lower  than  the  average 
of  American  Institutions,  and  the  per  centage  of  rcH»r)veries  but 
little  less  than  this  average. 

The  general  health  of  the  patients  has  been  good,  with  an  ex- 
emption from  all  ej)idcmic  disorders.  We  have  had  a  remarkable 
immunity  from  all  serious  accidents,  although  the  liability  of  the 
|)atients  to  ^uch  accidents  has  been  very  much  increased  by  having 
a  large  force  of  mechanis  and  laborers  at  work,  in  the  wartls,  for 
several  months  past,  con.-inicting  the  apparatus  for  heating  and 
ventilation. 

The  full  capacity  of  the  additions  to  the  Asylum  has  not  yet 
been  reache<^l.  We  ciui  acc^ommodate  about  fifty  more  patients, 
and,  so  soon  as  the  a|)[)anitus  for  heating  and  ventilation  is  fin- 
ished, we  shall  proceed,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  receive  thi.s  addi- 
tional numl>er. 

FARM   AND  GARDEX. 

During  the  past  year  the  farm  and  garden  have  been  productive, 
and,  as  usual,  have  shown  their  importance,  in  giving  employment 
to  many  of  the  patients,  as  well  as  in  furnishing  a  full  supply  of 
the  best  vegetables,  and  in  doing  much  towards  keeping  the  stock 
required  for  the  difterent  purposes  of  the  Asylum. 

The  following  statements,  which  have  been  carefully  prepared 
by  the  Manager,  ]Maj.  V.  Vaiden,  may  be  relied  on  as  accurate, 
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and  exhibit  the  expenses  and  produce  of  the  farm  and  garden  du- 
ring the  year. 

Quant  iti/  a  fid  Estimated  Value  of  Produce  of  Farm  and  Garden, 

6980    ears  of  i>ugar  Corn value  Ic  per  ear .%     $69  80 

144    bblH.  Irish  f  otatoeii 

87    bueh.  Sweet  PoUtoes 

302J  buah.  Beets 

3879}  gallfi.  Milk 

696    biwh.  TiimipB 

1544    biifih.  KutaBaga 

6403    Cabbage ^ 

3000    Radisheft 

30    bush.  Snap  Beans 

6    bush.  Lima  Beans 

6    bui>b.  Pi&<erving  Apples 

172    galls.  Strawberries 

687   bush.  Sa  ad,  Spinach,  Kale,  &c 


S2  per  bbl 288  OCT 

75c  per  bush 65  25 

60cper  bush 181  60 

40cpergal .'. 1651  80 

30c  per  bush 208  80 

30c  per  bush 463  20 

5c  a  piece 320  15 

30c  per  hundred 9  00 

$2  per  bush 60  00 

$1  per  bush 6  00 

$2  per  bu«h 12  00 

SOcpergal 86  00 


25c  per  bushel 171  75 

Tobacco valued  at 25  00 

Veals value  $6  a  piece 12  00 


22}  doz.  Egg  Plants " 

92    bbls.  Corn " 

32   biwh.  Bartlett  and  Seckel  Pears.  '' 

3    bbls   Cider '• 

92    bush.  Squash " 

173    doz.  Cucumbers ** 

26    bush.  Onions " 

90    bbls.  Shucks " 

7900    lbs.  Sheaf  Oats ' 

3000    lbs.  Blade  Fodder " 

4500    lbs.  Top  Fodder " 

3    tons  Clover  Hay '* 

1.}  tons  Timothy  Hay ** 

6  tons  Corn— broadcast  for  Hay..  " 

7  bbU.  Garden  Peas '* 

13S    buAh.  Tomatoes '' 

3    bush.  Pepper " 

10    bush.  Peaches " 

9500    lettuce.. '• 

35    bush.  Parsnips '' 

9    bush.  Salsify ** 

25    bush.  Apples '* 

10   Shoats " 


45c  per  doz 10  12 

$4  per  barrel 368  00 

$2  per  bush 64  00 

$4  per  barrel 12  00 

50c.  perbush 46  00 

8c.  per  doz 13  84 

$  I  per  bush 26  00 

16iic.  per  barrel 15  00 

SOcixjr  cwt 63  20 

$1  per  cwt 30  00 

40c  per  cwt 18  00 

$20  per  ton GO  00 

^20  per  ton ;J0  00 

$10  per  ton 60  00 

$3  per  barrel 21  00 

SI  per  bush 138  00 

S3  i)er  bush 9  00 

75c  perbush 7  50 

Ic  apiece 95  00 

40c  per  bunh 14  00 

$1  iier  bush 9  00 

50c  per  bush 12  50 

$3  apiece 30  00 


Esiiynaird  Cont  of  the  Above. 

Wages  of  Farmer  and  Gardener 55  708  00 

Wages  o^  Assistants 720  10 

Cost  o^  Implements,  Seeds,  Manures,  &c 907  61- 


$4,755  69 


2,335  51 


Net  gain $2,420  18 
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During  the  past  year  we  have  added  <o  the  piggery  several  ani- 
mals of  the  most  improved  breeds;  to  the  dairy  several  choice 
milch  cows  and  an  Aldcrney  bull ;  to  the  orchards  a  large  number 
of  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  to  the  vineyard  about  four 
hundred  grape  vines. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  earnestly  recommend  the 
General  Assembly  to  make  an  appropriation  of  three  thousand 
($3,000)  dollars  to  build  a  bam,  piggery  and  cow  stable — the  ad- 
ditions necessary  for  the  successful  management  of  the  farm. 

RELIGIOUS   SERVICE   AND   ENTERTAINMENT. 

Religious  services  have  been  regularly  conducted  twice  a  week 
— the  Rev.  T.  M.  Ambler,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  Hall,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Alex.  M.  Hall,  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  officiating  in  rotation.  These  services  have 
been  held,  for  several  months  past,  in  our  beautiful  new  chapel, 
and  have  been  accompanied  by  the  music  of  a  very  superior  church 
organ,  that  has  been  purchased  by  funds  donated  for  the  purpose 
by  friends  of  the  Asylum. 

We  have  had  during  the  year  freciuent  musical  entertainments, 
exhibition  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  magic  lantern,  theatrical  perform- 
ances, and  lectures  for  the  amusement  of  the  patients.  The 
dancing  parties  were  held  weekly,  during  the  winter,  as  hereto- 
fore, and  evening  social  tea  parties  have  been  frequent.  The  pic- 
nic and  fishing  parties  have,  during  the  warmer  months,  taken  the 
place  of  the  weekly  dances.  We  have,  also,  made  several  excur- 
sions on  the  James  and  York  River  steamers,  with  aJarge  number 
of  patients. 

The  Asylum  is  now  well  provided  with  all  the  ordinary  games 
— ten  pins,  billiards,  croquet,  chess,  dominoes,  etc. — in  which  pa- 
tients are  likely  to  be  interested.  The  library  has  been  very  much 
improved  by  liberal  donations,  and  the  number  of  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  gratuitously  received  has  been  very  much  in- 
creased. The  teacher  in  the  female  department  continues  to 
interest  the  patients  in  certain  kinds  of  study,  in  fancy  work,  in 
her  evening  readings  in  the  wards,  etc.  The  carpenter  and  other 
workshops,  the  sewing  rooms,  the  kitchen,  the  laundr}%  the 
pleasure-grounds,  and  the  farm  and  garden,  all  furnish  useful  em- 
ployment to  the  patients. 
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It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  occupy  in  some  way,  especially 
in  the  open  air,  the  greatest  possible  number  of  patients,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  the  most  varied  means  of  entertainment.  We 
have  been  constantly  adding  to  the  means  of  occupation  and 
amusement,  as  far  as  the  finances  would  allow,  and  are  well  satis- 
fied that  no  money  expended  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane  is  better 
applied  than  when  judiciously  used  in  promoting  the  occupation 
and  diversion  of  its  inmates. 

IMPROVEMENTS   AND   REPAIRS. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  call  your  attention  to  the  improve- 
ments of  the  Asylum.  No  previous  year  in  the  histor}'  of  the 
institution  has  made  such  decided  advancement  in  this  respect. 

The  new  buildings,  described  in  our  last  Report,  are  now  fully 
completed,  and  meet  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  We  consider 
them  models  of  hospitable  architecture.  The  appropriation  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  made  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
purpose,  was  sui&cient  for  their  construction. 

The  old  chapel  has  been  converted  into  six  comfortable  sleeping 
rooms  for  first  class  male  patients,  at  an  expense  of  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars. 

The  two  iron  water  tanks,  holding  twenty  thousand  gallons, 
that  formerly  stood  on  pedestals  about  fourteen  feet  high,  in  the 
rear  of  the  centre  building,  have  been  taken  down  and  placed  one 
on  the  top  of  each  tower  of  the  Gothic  building,  at  an  elevation 
of  eighty-five  feet.  The  tanks  in  their  former  position  were  too 
low  to  supply  the  third  stories  of  the  buildings  with  water.  In 
fact,  would  only  properly  supply  the  second  story  when  pumped 
full.  In  their  present  position  they  have  sufficient  elevation  to 
give  a  good  supply  of  water  all  over  the  buildings,  and  to  do 
good  service  on  the  roofe,  in  case  of  fire.  This  work  of  elevation, 
and  the  necessary  re-arrangement  of  the  pipes,  cost  fourteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars. 

A  cistern  has  been  built  to  receive  the  rain  fall  of  one  of  the  new 
buildings,  capable  of  holding  sixteen  thoasand  gallons,  and  a  cis^ 
tern,  that  for  years  has  been  unfit  for  use,  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired  to  receive  the  rain  fall  of  the  other  new  building,  at  an 
expense  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  new  kitchen  has  been  fitted  up  with  steam  cooking  appara" 
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tiis,  a  rotary  roaster,  a  refrigerator,  a  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  additional  cooking  utensils  of  various  kinds,  at  an  expense  of 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  dollaiN. 

Tlie  two  now  buildings  have  Ikhiu  iurnished  with  necessary  gas 
pipes  and  gas  fixtures ;  ibur  hath  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  in  one 
of  these  new  buildings,  complete  with  all  modern  fixtures,  and 
three  dining-rooms  have  been  furnished  in  the  same  buildings,  at 
an  ex|)ense  of  nine  hundre<l  and  eighty  dollars. 

The  centre  building  has  been  remodeled.  This  building  was 
finished  in  1772,  and  the  alterations  we  have  made  are  the  first  of 
any  consequcJice  since  that  time.  It  has  been  transformed  from  a 
prison-like  building  to  the  most  cheerful  of  the  Asylum.  The 
first  story  now  cont<ans  the  administrative  offices — ^a  room  for  the 
Directory,  a  SujxTintondent's  office.  Reception  room,  Steward's 
office,  Assistant  Physician's  room,  and  Dispensary ;  the  second 
story,  sitting  rooms  and  bed  rooms  for  the  officers ;  and  the  third 
story,  dormitories  for  the  female  patients  of  the  second  class.  This 
improvement  has  involved  an  expenditure  of  eleven  hundred  and 
forty  dollars. 

The  tin  roofs  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  painted,  and 
new  tin  guttei-s  put  up  to  all  the  old  buildings.  These  tin  roofs 
were  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  gutters  were  so 
badly  worn  out  as  not  to  be  worth  repairing.  This  work  cost 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars. 

The  new  chapel  has  been  fitted  up  with  inside  shutters,  at  an 
exj)ense  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  dollars. 

The  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  Asylum  has  rendered  neces- 
sary the  purchase  of  an  additional  washing  machine  and  a  sewing 
machine.  These  items  have  cost  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
dollars. 

We  have  supplied  the  Asylum  with  the  necessary  quantity  of 
new  locks,  of  simple  construction  and  uniform  style,  to  replace 
the  old  locks  that  were  on  many  of  the  bed  rooms  occupied  by 
patients,  each  lo(^k  with  a  different  key.  This  important  improve- 
ment cost  thrw  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 

^Ve  have  kept  constantly  employed  during  the  year  two  car- 
penters— one  we  employed,  and  the  other  a  patient,  and  during 
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the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  bricklayer  and  a  plasterer,  making 
repairs  and  improvements  throughout  the  whole  Asylum. 

We  have  had  a  force  constantly  at  work  improving  the  pleasure 
grounds,  have  planted  many  valuable  ornamental  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, and  have  graded  and  laid  out  additional  walks.  The  pleasure 
grounds  of  this  Asylum,  naturally  ver}"  beautiful,  will,  if  the 
improvements  are  kept  up,  in  a  few  years  be  unsurpassed  by  any 
similar  institution  in  this  country. 

In  short,  we  have  made,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Asylum, 
important  improvements,  that  have  increased  the  comfort  of  the 
patients  and  the  economy  and  facility  of  administration. 

We  are  progressing  satisfactorily  with  the  construction  of  the 
apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilation.  The  pipes  and  radiators 
for  heating  the  female  department  are  all  in  place,  and  have  been 
in  successful  operation  in  two  of  the  wards.  The  work  in  the  male 
department  will  be  finished  about  the  firet  of  December.  This 
heating  apparatus  is  being  constructed  by  our  own  engineer,  Mr. 
Golba  Vaiden,  in  an  efiRcient  and  M'orkmanlike  manner,  he  at  the 
same  time  continuing  the  general  supervision  of  the  engineer's 
work  proper.  This  arrangement  is  a  great  saving  to  the  State. 
The  ventilating  apparatus  i3  being  constructed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Mr.  James  H.  Colvan,  the  same  reliable  architect  and 
builder  who  planned  and  built  the  two  new  buildings  previously 
mentioned. 

The  plans  for  this  work  of  heating  and  ventilation  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Leeds,  who  has  in  this  department  of 
engineering  no  superior  in  this  country.  The  plan  of  ventilation 
is  different  from  that  in  general  use  in  asylums,  and  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  plan  that  was  adopted  by  the  efficient  Superintendent 
of  the  Eetreat  for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  when  that 
institution  was  remodeled  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  has  there 
given  entire  satisfaction.  The  detached  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  here,  taken  into  consideration  with  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriation ma  lo  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  and  ventilation,  ($20,000,)  rendered  it  altogether  imprac- 
ticable to  ventilate  by  fans,  (the  method  pursued  in  most  institu- 
tions.) The  plan  we  have  adopted  consists  essentially  of  eleven 
upcast  ventilating  shafts  and  two  ventilating  cupolas,  of  ample 
dimensions,  each  containing  a  steam  coil  of  proper  size,  for  pro- 
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ducingthe  circulation  of  air,  receiving  by  horizontal  air  ducts  the 
upright  foul  air  flues  passing  up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  be,  from 
each  room.  The  construction  of  this  apparatus  has  been  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  The  upcast  ventilating  shafts  are  of 
themselves  heavy  work  ;  they  have  been  built  of  brick,  and  extend 
from  the  basement  to  some  distance  above  the  top  of  the  house,  on 
an  average  fifty-five  feet  high  and  twenty-four  square  feet  in  hor- 
izontal section.  The  horizontal  air  ducts  in  the  attic  have  been 
made  of  lathe  and  plaster,  and  those  in  the  basement  of  well 
seasoned  flooring  plank.  The  foul  air  flues,  of  which  there  is  one 
for  each  room,  have  generally  been  built  of  brick,  the  size  varying 
witli  the  room ;  the  smallest  of  them  are  nine  by  eleven  inches. 
The  plan  of  heating  differs  somewhat  from  that  in  general  use. 
In  the  ordinary  method,  the  heating  is  principally  done  by  indirect 
radiation.  In  this,  except  in  the  wards  for  the  most  excited  class 
of  patients  of  each  sex,  the  heating  is  done  by  direct  radiation. 

The  radiators  (Noson's  patent)  used  for  heating  the  rooms,  are 
placed  and  securely  fastened  in  front  of  the  windows,  this  being 
the  coldest  part  of  the  room. 

The  fresh  air  supply  of  the  rooms  is  derived  from  under  the 
windows,  and  is  warmed  by  passing  oyer  the  radiator.  The  radia- 
tors, of  the  same  patent,  used  for  heating  the  corridors,  are  placed 
in  front  of  the  windows,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  door. 
The  fresh  supply  of  the  corridors  is  derived  in  small  part  from 
the  windows  as  before,  and  from  the  opening  of  the  doors,  bat 
principally  from  a  large  fresh  air  flue,  the  air  of  which  is  par- 
tially warmed  by  indirect  radiation. 

The  boilers  for  generating  the  steam  are  the  return  tubular 
variety,  four  feet  in  diameter  and  fourteen  feet  long,  with  forty- 
nine  three-inch  tubes.  They  are  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  mo- 
dem appendages  for  promoting  safety  and  economy.  They  are 
being  built  by  Messrs.  Talbott,  Ettinger&  Edmond,  of  Richmond. 

This  apimratus  for  heating  and  ventilation  will  be  finished, 
complete  in  all  its  details,  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  at  a  cost 
somewhat  less  than  the  appropriation  made  by  the  General 
Aj9sembly. 
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FINANCES. 

The  following  abstract  made  by  the  Steward,  from  the  records, 
shows  the  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year : 

ProTisiioDii  and  Groceries $14,476  03 

Clothing  and  Bedding 3,697  66 

Salarien 7,500  00 

Wages— While  Eraployeef 6,150  00 

Colored        do 3,120  00 

Farm  and  Garden 2,335  61 

Lights 494  00 

Furniture 1,234  00 

Postage,  Stationery,  &c 135  00 

F*rinting  Annual  Report 30  00 

Freights,  Expressage,  Ac 148  76 

Medicines  and  Medical  Stores 1,082  82 

Fuel 2,750  07 

Expenses  Executive  Committee 605  40 

Repairs  and  Improvements 14,165  99 

Transportation 4,949  57 

Shoe  Shop 299  79 

Heller's  judgment  for  supplies  purchased  before  the 

war - 1  206  12 

Insurance  on  Buildiags 227  64 

$63,607  45 

The  average  number  of  patients  for  the  year  is  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three.  The  average  cost  per  patient  for  the  year,  ex- 
cluding "transportation,"  "the  Heller  judgment  for  supplies 
purchased  before  the  war,"  and  the  "  repairs  and  improvements," 
is  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents. 
This  amount  is  thirty-nine  dollars^  and  twenty-three  cents  less 
than  the  average  of  last  year. 

The  finances  have  been  very  much  embarrassed  in  the  last  few 
years,  by  judgments  that  have  been  obtained  on  debts  contracted 
just  before  the  beginning  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  war. 
We  have  jMiid  out  on  this  account  during  the  past  year  twelve 
hundred  and  five  dollars  and  twelve  cents,  and  during  the  j^ast 
four  years,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty- two  dollars 
and  eighty-eight  cents. 

The  Asylum  is  now  being  threatened  with  suits,  of  a  similar 
character,  involving  several  thousand  dollars.  We  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  because  we  think  that  the  appropriation 
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made  by  the  General  Assembly  for  ordinary  expenses  should,  in 
some  way,  be  protected  against  tliese  extraonlinary  expenditures. 

An  appropriation  of  not  less  than  sixty-five  thousand  dollars, 
together  with  the  amount  that  may  be  derived  from  Pay  Patient.^, 
should  be  made  by  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  general  support 
for  the  coming  year.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  more  than 
two  thousand  dollars  from  Pay  Patients.  This  will  give  us  sixty- 
seven  thousand  dollars  for  general  support,  of  which,  at  least,  six 
thousand  will  be  necessary  for  transportation  expenses.  This  will 
leave  only  sixty-one  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  supi)ort  the 
patients  and  make  such  repairs  as  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  we 
expect  to  have  in  the  Asylum  by  the  first  of  January,  or  sooner  if, 
the  heating  apparatus  is  finished,  at  least  fifty  additional  patients, 
making  the  whole  number  to  be  supported  three  hundred.  Everv 
cent  of  this  amount  will  be  absolutely  necessary  ibr  the  purposes 
above  sj^ecified,  and  will  give  nothing  whatever  with  which  to  pay 
any  judgments  that  may  be  obtained  for  back  debts. 

FIRE   APPARATUS. 

We  desire  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  the  d(!fit-iencv  of 
the  fire  apparatus.  The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Lunatic  ^V>v- 
him,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  within  a  ibw  days,  and  of  the  one 
located  at  Columbus  two  yeare  ago,  should  firmly  impress  upon  us 
the  absolute  necessity  of  at  once  supplying  tlie  deficiency  of  this 
Asylum.  With  the  liuiired  means  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Asylum, 
for  the  purpose,  the  foundation  of  a  fire  apparatus  has  been  laid  in 
the  last  few  years.  A  steam  pump  of  ample  capacity,  whidi  is 
also  a  fire  engine,  has  been  purchased,  tJie  water  tanks  have  been 
raised  to  such  an  elevation  as  to  be  serviceable  in  event  of  fire,  u 
limited  amount  of  hose  has  been  purchased,  the  old  fire  plugs  liave 
been  refitted,  and  the  water  has  been  introduced  in  the  upper  stories 
of  the  buildings. 

The  supply  and  storage  of  water,  sufficient  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, would  be  very  insufficient  in  case  of  fire.  To  supply  this 
deficiency,  a  reservoir  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventv- 
five  thousand  gallons  should  be  built,  this  storage  to  be  held  as  a 
reserve  in  case  of  fire.  A  duplicate  of  the  steam  pump  we  already 
have  should  be  purchased,  so  that  in  event  of  one  breaking  down 
we   would   have  another  ready   for  use.     Additional  fire  plugs 
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should  be  fitted  up,  and  at  least  one  thousand  feet  of  three  inch 
hose  should  be  purchased.  It  would  be  a  part  of  the  plan  to  have 
in  each  ward,  at  convenient  points,  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  three  inch 
hose,  attached  to  the  water  pipe,  ready  for  use,  by  simply  open- 
ing a  valve.  Arrangements  would  also  be  made  for  filling  the 
attics,  at  a  moment's  notice,  with  live  steam.  We  would  also 
propose  to  locate  a  number  of  "  Babcock's  Fire  Extinguishers"  at 
the  most  convenient  points. 

To  carry  out  these  suggestions,  a  special  appropriation  of  at 
least  four  thousand  dollars  will  be  necessary. 

ADDiriONAL  PROVISION  FOB  THE  INSANE. 

We  urged  in  our  last  Report,  with  all  the  force  of  language  we 
possessed,  the  necessity  of  making  additional  provision  for  the 
insane,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  necessity  being  even  greater 
to-day  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  we  again  urge  the  appropriation  of 
eighty-five  thousand  (^85,000)  dollars  for  extensions,  and  with  it 
again  promise  to  make  provision  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
patients ;  and  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  this  will  fully  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  State  for  several  years  to  come,  and  still  believe 
that,  when  this  capacity  has  been  reached,  and  still  further  provi- 
sion becomes  necessary,  then  a  new  asylum  should  be  built  in  some 
other  part  of  the  State. 

We  do  not  recommend  that  this  entire  amount,  eighty-five 
tliousand  dollars  ($85,000)  be  appropriated  at  once,  but  that  forty 
thousand  dollars  ($40,000)  be  appropriated  now,  and  the  balance 
in  twelve  months.  With  this  amount,  forty  thousand  dollars, 
($40,000,)  we  would  propose  to  build  and  furnish  complete  the 
building  on  the  front,  corresponding,  in  exterior  form  and  decora- 
tion, to  the  one  completed  fourteen  years  ago.  This  building  will 
give  a  symmetrical  front  to  the  Asylum,  and  will  accommodate 
about  fifty  patients.  With  the  balance,  forty-five  thousand  dollare, 
($45,000,)  we  would  propose  to  raise  the  two-story  buildings  a 
story  higher,  and  remodel  the  Gothic  building,  making  it  corres- 
pond in  exterior  appearance  and  interior  construction  with  the  new 
building  on  the  east.  This  amount  will  not  only  build  the  exten- 
sion, but  will  be  suflScient  to  furnish  it  complete,  and  will  add 
seventy-five  additional  patients  to  the  capacity  of  the  Asylum. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Before  concluding  this  Report,  we  desire  to  present  our  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  friends  who^  during  the  year  in  various 
ways,  contributed  to  the  gratification  of  the  patients. 

To  the  proprietors  of  the  following  newspapers  and  })eriodicalS| 
who  have  gratuitously  furnished  their  publications  to  the  Asylum, 
we  feel  under  special  obligations,  and  sincerely  trust  that  they  will 
continue  their  donations  during  the  coming  year : 

LIST    OF  PAPERS. 

h  Whig,  Daily,  KichmoDd,  Va. 

2.  "      Weekly, 

3.  Dispatch,  Daily,      '•  «• 

4.  State  Journal,  Daily,  Uichmoml.  Va. 
6.  "  Weekly, 

6.  Va.  SUle  Gazette,  Daily,     '• 

7.  Farmers'  Gazette,  Weekly,  •' 

8.  The  Christian  Advocate,  Weokly.  Richmond.  Va. 
0.  The  Religious  Herald,  Weekly, 

10.  The  Evening  News,  Daily, 

U.  The  Traveller's  Guide,  Weekly, 

12.  The  Central  Presbyterian,  Weekly. 

13.  The  American  Messenger,  Weekly, 
H.  The  Progress,  Daily,  Petersburg,  A' a. 
la.  The  Index,  Daily, 

16.  The  Journal,  Daily,  Norfolk,  Vu. 

17.  The  News,  Semi-Weekly,  Frederic  k8bur>f,  Va. 

18.  The  Ledger,  Semi-Weekly, 

19.  The  Republican,  Tri-Weekly,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

20.  The  Times,  Tri-Weokly,  Danville,  V.i. 

21.  The  Register.  Tri-Weekly, 

22.  The  Halifax  Record.  Weekly.  Halifax  C.  II..  Va. 

23.  The  Chatham  Tribune,  Weekly.  IMUsylvania  C.  H.,  Va. 

24.  The  Bedford  Sentinel,  Wookly.  Liberty,  Va. 

25.  The  Gazette,  Alexandria,  Va. 

26.  The  Observer,  Culpeper  C.  II.,  Va. 

27.  The  True  Index,  Warrenton,  Vil 

28.  Mirror,  Leesburg,  Va. 

29.  Spectator,  Staunton.  Va. 

30.  Vindicator, 

31.  The  Valley  Virgin.tn,  Staunton,  Va. 

32.  The  Virginian,  Abingdon,  Vj^. 

33.  The  Rockbridge  Citizen,  Lexington,  Va. 

34.  The  Herald,  Gloucester  C.  H.,  Va. 

35.  The  Workman.  Hampton,  Va. 

36.  The  Southside  Sentinel,  Burkeville,  Va. 

37.  The  Christian  Sun,  Suffolk,  Va. 

38.  The  Patriot  &  Herald,  Marion,  Va. 
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:ir.  The  Tide-Water  Index,  Tappahannock,  Va. 

40.  The  West  Point  Star,  West  Point,  Va. 

41.  The  Morning  Star,  Daily,  Wilmington,  X.  C. 

42.  The  Morning  Star,  Weekly,        " 

43.  The  Era,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 

44.  The  Reffiater,  Weekly,  Mobile,  Aba. 
4.>.  The  Tribune,  Weekly,        '• 

46.  The  Reporter,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

47.  The  Monitor,  Weekly,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

48.  Appleton's  Journal,  New  York  city. 

49.  Freeman's  Journal  and  Catholic  Register,  New  York  city. 

50.  The  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly,  "  '* 

51.  The  Christian  Union,  *•  *• 

52.  Fi-ank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Paper,  ♦•  •• 

53.  The  Bay  Book,  Weekly,  **  •* 

54.  The  Patriot,  Daily,  Washington  city. 

55.  The  National  Republican,  Weekly,  Washington  city. 
5G.  Every  Saturday,  Boston,  Mass. 

57.  The  Plantation,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
68.  The  Cecil  Democrat,  Elkton,  Md. 

59.  The  Chronicle,  Weekly,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

60.  The  Southern  Churchman,  Alexandria,  Ya. 

61.  The  Sentinel,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

62.  The  Advertiser,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

63.  The  Evening  Mail,  New  York  city. 

64.  The  Mail,  Weekly,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

65.  The  Newton  County  Democrat.  Ind. 

66.  The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

67.  The  Catholic  Union,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

68.  The  Herald  and  Free  Press,  Norristown,  Penn. 

69.  The  Evening  Post,  Weekly,  New  York  city. 

70.  The  Methodist,  Weekly,  " 

71.  The  Witness,  Weekly,  •*  •' 

72.  The  Sunday  Telegram,  Baltimore,  Md. 

73.  The  Christian  Intelligencer,  New  York  city. 

74.  The  Weekly  Sun.  " 
76.  Wild  Oats, 

76.  The  Weekly  Express,  "  *• 

77.  The  Advance,  Waco,  Texas. 

78.  The  CouriernJournal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

79.  The  Christian  Examiner,  Weekly,  Richmond,  Ta. 

80.  The  Virginia  Sentinel,  Alexandria,  Va. 

81.  The  Tablet,  London,  England. 

MAGAZINES  AND    MONTHLIES. 

1.  Tho  Old  Dominion,  Richmond,  Va. 

2.  The  Ruralist,  Woodstock,  Va. 

3.  The  Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

4.  The  Eclectic  Magazine,  New  York  city. 

6.  Wood's  Household  Magazine,  Newberry,  K.  Y. 

6.  The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jmm,  BaltImor«i  Md. 
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7.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston,  Maasi. 

8.  The  Aldine,  New  York  city. 

9.  The  Catholic  Record.  Philadelphia. 

10.  The  L'niversity  Magazine,  University  of  Va. 

11.  The  Ediicatioual  Journal,  Richmond,  Va. 

12.  Arthur's  Ladies'  Home  Magazine,  Philadelphia. 

13.  The  Herald  of  Health,  New  York  city. 

14.  Good  Health  Magazine,  BoHton,  Ma.s$<. 

15.  The  Musical  World,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
IG.  The  Monthly  Visitor,  Norfolk,  Va. 

17.  Scribner-s  Illustrated  Monthly,  New  York  city. 
IH.  Peters' Musical  Monthly, 

19.  The  Rural  Carolinian,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

20.  The  Southern  Musical  Journal,  Savannah,  Ha, 

21.  The  Catholic  World,  New  York  city. 

22.  The  Musical  Times,  -  •' 

23.  Demorest's  Monthly,  "  *• 

24.  American  Literary  Muga/.ine,  New  York  city. 

25.  The  ReligiouH  Magazine  &  Monthly  Review,  Boston,  Mass. 
2G.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley  Magazine,  Harrisonburg,  Va, 

27.  The  Gardner's  Monthly,  Philadelphia. 

Twenty-five  copies  of  a  German  Magazine.  preHent<ed  by  S.  Zeekels, 
New  York. 

The  Ibllowing  persons  have  made  liberal  donations  of  Books  to 
the  Library: 

Miss  C.  B.  Duffield,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Judge  O.  M.  Dorman,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Piatt,  (Pub.  Doc.) 

John  C.  Davis,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

Miss  D.  L.  Dlx,  with  her  usual  liberality,  has  made  a  donation  of  a  very  val- 
uable music  box. 

Judge  O.  M.  Dorman  has  donated  valuable  shrubbery,  figs,  grape  vines,  and 
asparagus  roots. 

The  Agricultural  Department,  Washington,  has  given  to  us  roses  end  grape 
vines. 

Messrs.  Gregory  &,  Co.,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  made  a  liberal  donation  of  flower 
seeds. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vick  and  Messrs.  Brigg  Bros.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  given  chro- 
mes of  beautiful  flowers. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Tilford,  of  Williamsburg,  has  donated  a  number  of  valuable  flowers 
for  the  grounds  and  wards. 

Maj.  V.  Vaiden  has  given  a  full-blooded  Berkshire  sow. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  Wise  Light  Infantry  have  given  several  theatrical 
entertainments. 

The  Messrs.  Frank  and  Govern  Camm  and  C.  W.  Wharton,  students  of  Wil- 
liam &  Mary  College,  furnished  the  music  for  the  weekly  dances,  and 
a&jisted  in  the  musical  entertainments. 

Mrs.  Junius  Lamb  and  the  Misses  Southall,  of  Williamsburg,  and  Mr.  Melville 
Wood,  of  Norfolk,  also  kindly  assisted  in  the  musical  entertainments. 

We  are  also  deeply  indebted  to  the  officers  and  afents  of  the  Steamers  "John 
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Sylvester''  and  ''Palisades/'  of  James  River,  and  the  steamer  "State 
of  ViMrinia,'*  York  River,  for  gratuitous  excursions. 

The  following  named  persons  have  subscribed  the  amounts  op- 
posite their  names^  for  the  purchase  of  the  organ  previously  re- 
ferred to,  and  chapel  furniture : 


Mason  &  Hamblin  Organ  Co. 

$168  75 

Chas.  A.  Gambrill  &  Co., 

Baltimore.  Md. 

.50  00 

Wm.  B.  Wood  &  Co. 

t< 

•t 

50  00 

Wm.  J.  Reiman  &  Son. 

.< 

•• 

r>  00 

Chestnut,  Townsend  &  d) 

u 

" 

10  00 

R.W.Figg,E8q., 

Richmond 

Va. 

.">  00 

Gen.  J.  R.  Anderson, 

u 

tt 

25  00 

W.  E.  Tanner,  Esq., 

it 

tt 

10  00 

Franklin  Steams,  Esq., 

It 

u 

15  00 

Alexander  Cameron,  Esq 

.< 

ti 

25  00 

W.  Wallace  Sons, 

tt 

" 

25  00 

Lancaster  &  Co., 

u 

♦♦ 

25  00 

W.  B.  Isaacs  &  Co., 

" 

it 

10  00 

Dr.  Wm.  R  Withers. 

i< 

tt 

5  00 

PhUip  Haxall,  Esq., 

<( 

♦' 

5  00 

John  Bowers,  Esq., 

tt 

.( 

50  00 

James  H.  Colvan,  Esq., 

Norfolk. 

Ta. 

20  00 

Wm.  H.  Wood,  Esq., 

i. 

•• 

6  00 

Mrs.  Jndge  Derman, 

" 

it 

10  00 

Col.  J.  C.  Voss, 

DanvUle,  Va. 

10  00 

Tbos.  J.  Barlow,  Esq.,   Portsmouth,  Va. 

10  00 

Bain  &  Bro., 

•< 

II 

5  00 

Mrs.  H.  Matthews, 

tt 

tl 

I  00 

Mrs.Boker, 

tt 

1* 

75  00 

C.  Alexander,  Esq.,    Mecklenburg, 

v«. 

6  00 

CaptT.M.Sonthall,    Wllliamsb'g, 

Va. 

6  00 

Dr.  John  Clopton, 

it 

II 

22  00 

MissM.  A.  Wootton, 

tt 

tl 

5  00 

John  L.  Mercer,  Esq., 

tt 

il 

6  00 

M%j.V.Vaiden, 

<• 

<l 

6  00 

A.  J.  Davis,  Esq., 

tt 

" 

2  60 

H.  E.  Groves,  Esq., 

CI 

(< 

2  50 

B.  W.  Bowery.  Esq., 

" 

II 

2  60 

W.  G.  Hawkios,  Esq., 

tl 

it 

3  00 

M.  R.  Harrall,  Jr., 

It 

»< 

6  00 

Junius  Lamb,  Esq., 

11 

tt 

2  60 

John  C.  Tilford,  Esq., 

il 

tt 

2  60 

M.  Dnnnegan,  Esq., 

ti 

" 

6  00 

S.  T.  Uowman,  Esq., 

tt 

II 

6  00 

Mrs.  S.  a  Taylor, 

II 

II 

1  60 

Rev.  T.M.  Ambler, 

1* 

*l 

6  00 

Wm.  H.  Morecock,  E^., 

tt 

it 

2  60 

L.  Monnier,  Esq.. 

tt 

II 

1  00 

P.  M.  Thompson,  Esq., 

u 

« 

20  00 
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beu.  Fenton,  Esq.,                   "  "  6  00 

R.  T.  Armistead,  E«q.,             "  •'  2  50 

Casb,                                         "  •'  28  00 


Total.  $746  35 

No  changes  have  taken  place  among  the  corps  of  officers  during 
the  year. 

To  the  officers  we  desire  especially  to  acknowledge  the  deep 
sense  of  the  obligation  we  feel  for  the  energetic,  faithful  and  con- 
scientious manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties,  and 
for  the  energetic  spirit  of  co-operation  manifested  at  all  times  to 
work  with  the  Superintendent  for  the  promotion  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  Asylum. 

The  other  employees,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  faithfully 
performed  the  duties  of  their  positions. 

And  to  the  Board  of  Directors  we  desire  to  extend  our  thanks 
for  the  kind  and  liberal  spirit  that  has  characterized  their  manage- 
ment of  the  Institution. 

And,  finally,  we  feel  that  there  has  been  abundant  cause  daring 
the  past  year  for  thankfulness  for  the  blessings  and  protection  of 
Almighty  God,  and  we  humbly  invoke  a  continuance  of  His 
tender  mercies. 

D.  R.  BROWER, 
SuperinteTiderU  and  Physician. 
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TABLE  I. 

JUoveinent  of  the  Population. 


Number  at  the  beginaing  of  the  year,        ...  og 

Admitted  in  the  year,     -        -     '  -        -        -        -  :  3fi 

Total  present  in  the  jear, i  134 

DiBchanred — Recovered ;  9 

Improved. i  1 

Stationary, 

Died, !  12 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year,  -        -        -        -  j  112 

Average  present  during  the  year,      -        -        -        -I  105 


TABLE  II. 

Admissions  and  Discharges  from  Fiscal  Year,  1868. 


Admitted,  - 

Discharged — Recovered , 
Improved, 
Stationary, 
Died.     - 
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TABLE  III. 

Number  at  each  age  when  Admitted  in  the  Year. 


When    Admitted. 

When    Attacked. 

kQE. 

Males. 

Fenittles 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUl 

Under  15 

2 

2 

15—20 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

9 

20—25 

7 

:», 

10 

9 

3 

U 

25—30 

« 

1 

13 

3 

5 

8 

30—35 

4 

(i 

10 

4 

8 

12 

35—40 

5 

10 

15 

4 

8 

12 

40—45 

2       !         3 

.) 

1 

2 

3 

45—50 

1       i         o 

4 

2 

3 

6 

50—60 

4         ,    :{ 

7 

2                2 

4 

«0— 70 

2                2 

4         1 

:          1       '          1 

70-80 

1 

I      ! 

1    ;        1     ^ 

80  and  over, 

1 

Unknown, 

a 

3    ;      « 

5       '         3       .         8 

All  Affes, 

a(> 

4t       1       77 

3I»       i       41       1       77 

TABLE  IV. 

Number  at  each  Age  from  1868. 


1 

'           When  AflinittiMl. 

When    Attacked. 

AGE. 

MaleR. 

I  Females.; 

1                 1 

Total. 

'    Malo.^. 

Females. 

Total, 

Under  15, 

i      ^ 

1 

'.       11 

1          6 

17 

15—20 

12 

'      «     •■ 

IS 

!     n 

11        1 

28 

20— 2r» 

27 

10 

37 

'         26 

19        ' 

45 

V5_3() 

18 

17 

35 

18 

17       i 

35 

30— .^') 

1        »« 

'       14 

30 

13 

18 

81 

:>5— 40 

13 

24 

37 

:     i« 

U       . 

32 

40-45 

U> 

15 

3i 

9 

15 

24 

45—50 

18 

11 

'29 

.       10 

8 

18 

50—60 

14 

16 

30 

« 

8 

16 

60—70 

3 

S 

11 

't 

4 

6 

70—80 

4 

1 

f» 

2 

1       i 

3 

80  and  ovei . 

1 

1 

1 

Unknown. 

6 

3 

9 

13 

6       ! 

19 

All  AKes, 

1     147 

1     127       1 

274 

1     147 

1     127       i 

274 
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TABTiE  V. 

Nativity  of  Patients  Admitted. 

NATIVITY. 

1                                       1 
1          Within  the  Year.          ! 

:               From  18G8. 

Males. 

1 

Females  1 

i 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Virginia, 
Ireland, 
German  V, 
Itoly, 
Georgia. 
New  York 

city. 

31 
1 

1 

40 

1 

71       1 
3       1 

1       i 
1       I 

132 

G 

1        G 

2 

!      1 

124 
2 

1 

25G 
8 
G 

1 
2 

1 

Total, 

i       3f> 

41    : 

77       i 

1     147       1 

127 

274 
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TABLE  VI. 

Residejice  of  Patients  Admitted. 


Within  the  Year. 

1 

From  1868. 

RKSIDENCK. 

! 

:   Males. 

Females,  j 

Total. 

Mfiles. 

Females. ' 

Total. 

Accomac, 

1 
1 

1    : 

I 

1 

1          1 

2 

3 

Amherst, 

1 

1 

2 

1          1      ■ 

2 

a 

Albemarle, 

,        1 

1 

'!         - 

2 

Appomattox. 

1 

I    ] 

1 

!,' 

1 

1 

Amoliaf 

2 

2 

i| 

i       :j 

a 

Alexandria  co. 

1 

i|             •> 

'         1       i 

;< 

Botetourt. 

1       t 

1 

j             I 

1         I 

3 

Bruuawick, 

1 

3 

Bedfora. 

' 

\             1 

1 

Che-sterfield. 

' 

;     a 

2       , 

5 

Carolino, 

1 

4 

1 

3 

Charles  Citv. 

t 

1 

I 

Charlottf. 

o 

1        i 

4 

Campbell. 

1 

2       i 

.» 

Carroll 

1       ' 

1 

Dinwiddle, 

•i 

1 

2 

o 

' 

3 

Danville, 

1 

2 

2 

Essex. 

1       1 

1 

2 

2 

Elizabeth  Cltv. 

1       i 

4 

(i 

Floyd, 

2    ; 

2 

1       - 

1 

2 

Fauquier. 

\ 

I 

1 

1 

\ 

Greensville, 

1     1 

J 

1             1 

2 

3 

Gloucester, 

1    ! 

1 

2 

\ 

:; 

Goochland. 

1    j 

1       i 

2 

1         1 

2     : 

.1 

Greene, 

2 

2 

1 
1 

2       I 

2 

GUes, 

1 

1 

1 

lialitax. 

3 

3 

.5 

2       1 

7 

Henrico, 

1 

1 

4 

i 

.<» 

Hanover, 

1                 ' 

2 

- 

i     I 

2 

3 

Henry, 

'               ! 

2       i 

2 

1 

2       ' 

3 

King  &  Queen, 

1 

3 

4 

Lunenburg. 

1 

i. 

2 

1 

4 

0 

Lynchburg. 

1 

1    ; 

1 

1 

2 

Louiaa, 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Lancaster, 

1 

1 

Loudoun, 

1      3     : 

1        ' 

4 

Middlesex, 

1      • 

1 

2 

i      1     ' 

1 

2 

Mathews. 

1 

1        1 

1     . 

1 

Manchester, 

1 

1 

Mecklenburg. 

1 

1 

4       1 

2 

6 

Nansemond, 

1      j 

1 

1       1 

I 

Norfolk  City, 

i       2 

2 

4 

4       1 

5       1 

9 

New  Kent. 

I       ^     ■ 

2 

5     : 

3 

8 

Nelson, 

1 

1 

I 

I 

Norfolk, 

1      ; 

1 

1       i 

1 

Nottoway. 

3 

1 

3 

Northumberland, 

2 

t 

2 

Northampton, 

j       i 

1       ( 

1 

1 

Oranare, 

1                      f 
1                   t 

i 

2       1 

1 

2 
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TABLE  VI— C!oNCLtn)ED. 


1 

Within  the  Y 

ear. 

1 

1              From  1868 

KKSIDEXCr. 

j 

Males. 

Females. 

Total* 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Pittsylvania. 

2 

I 

3 

1       •'^ 

4 

9 

IMnco  William, 

I 

1 

i     1 

1 

PettTsburg, 

1 

3 

4 

15 

4 

19 

Prince  George, 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

Portomoiitb. 

1 

1 

2 

8 

10 

Prince  Edward, 

1 

1 

2 

Princes  Anne, 

2 

2 

4 

Powhatan. 

1 

1 

Ricbmood  City. 

4 

1 

6 

25 

17 

42 

Rappahannock, 

Rockingham, 

Rockbridge. 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Russell, 

1 

1 

Scott, 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Stafford, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Shenandoah, 

I 

1 

Southampton, 

2 

2 

4 

Smjthe,' 

1 

2 

3 

Tazewell, 

1 

2 

3 

WilUamsburg, 

1 

I 

2 

1 

8 

Wise, 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

AVarreo, 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Wythe, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Westmoreland, 

2 

2 

Warwick. 

2 

2 

AVashington, 

• 

1 

1 

York, 

2 

2 

Unknown, 

1 

1 

Total, 

36 

41 

77 

147 

127 

274 

Cities  of  over  5000 

inhabitants. 

7 

8 

16 

49 

,86 

8j 

Country  DiBtricts, 

29 

33 

62 

97 

91 

188 

Unknown, 

1 

1 

Total, 

S6 

41 

77 

147 

127 

274 
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1 

[?ABLE 

VII. 

Oocupatum  of  those  Admitted. 



' 

In  the  Year.             j 

1 

From  1868. 

1    Males. 

1 
Females. 

Total. 

HalcB. 

Females. 

Total. 

Physicians, 

! 

' 

1 

1 

Lawyer.*, 

1        2 

Teachers, 

1 

1 

i         2 

2 

4 

Students, 

1 

I 

5 

2 

4 

Merchantfet, 

. 

G 

G 

5'armei*3, 

17 

17 

52 

52 

Auctioucoi-!*, 

1 

1 

Clerks, 

2 

2 

9 

ti 

Printor.-«, 

2 

Mechanics, 

4 

4 

15 

15 

Sailors, 

'- 

3 

3 

Laborers, 

<i 

3 

i       IJi 

13 

Housewives,' 

1^'> 

'       15 

54 

54 

Housekecpei-s, 

t 

:j 

It 

! 

0 

G 

Ho  use-ma  i<  is, 

'» 

2 

' 

3 

3 

None, 

1 

1       20 

21 

14 

48 

62 

Unknown, 

7 

1 

1 

8 

22 

12 

S4 

Total, 

36 

41 

77 

147 

127 

274 

TABLE  VIII. 
(XvU  Ckmdition  of  those  Admitted. 


■  ■'      ■  •tx- ' . _ 

In  the  Year. 

From  1868. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUl. 

Single, 
Married, 
Widowed, 
Unknown, 

22 

8 

I 

20 

15 

6 

42 
23 

I 

98 
36 

7 
6 

58 
60 
19 

156 

8C 

2C 

6 

Total,                1      36 

41 

77 

147 

m 

274 
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TABLE  IX, 
How  Supported — Of  those  Admitted. 


1                                                 1 
In  the  Year. 

From  1868. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUl. 

1 
By  self  or  family,            4 
By  State,                        32 

6 
35 

10 
«7 

16             18 
:     131           109 

34 
240 

Total,                 i       36       1       41       1       77       '<     147       1     127 

274 
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TABLE  X. 
Supposed  or  Assumed  Oases  of  Insamty. 


In  the  Year. 

1 

From  1868. 

CArSES. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Afflictlou, 

1 

d 

5 

1 

6 

7 

Ammorhoea. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Blow  on  Head, 

i         1 

1 

1 

I 

Business  Affairs, 

1 

1 

Con:  Pre-diaposition, 

i         1 

1 

4 

2 

6 

Cancer, 

1 

I 

1 

Catalepsy. 

1 

1 

Catam:  Disturb. 

2 

2 

Derangpment  of  Liver, 

I 

I 

2 

2 

Domes»tic  Trouble, 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

Excess  of  Mental  Labor, 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

Kxposure  to  Cold, 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Epilepsy, 

1 

1 

2 

10 

5 

15 

Excessive  Fatigue, 

1 

1 

Financial  Embarrassm't, 

0 

1 

3 

Fall  of  the  Confederncv. 

1 

1 

1 

Hereditary, 

4 

7 

11 

14 

17 

31 

Intemperance, 

2 

2 

7 

7 

Inaction, 

I 

1 

3 

3 

III  Health, 

7 

7 

8 

13 

21 

Iiyury  to  Head, 

1 

1 

Loss  of  Property, 

1 

1 

2 

5 

7 

Masturbation, 

4 

4 

15 

15 

Matrimony, 

1 

1 

Neryous  Derangement, 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Nymphomania, 
Old  Age, 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Paresis, 

2 

9 

Religion, 

1 

1 

2 

3 

8 

11 

Spinal  AfTection, 

I 

2 

8 

2 

2 

4 

Sunstroke, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Seduction, 

2 

2 

The  Affections, 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

Tubucolosis, 

3 

3 

The  War, 

1 

1 

2 

Womb  Disease, 

1 

1 

UnknoTyn, 

15 

11 

26 

55 

44 

99 

Total, 

36 

41 

7^ 

147 

127 

274 
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TABLE  XI. 
Form  of  Ditecue  in  those  Admitted. 


In  the  Year. 

] 

Krom  18C8. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Total. 

Mania  Acute, 

*         7 

5 

12      ' 

1 

19 

52 

••      Chronic, 

i       8 

13 

21       , 

i     ^1 

41 

82 

*•      Epileptic. 

3 

2 

^ 

'     i« 

7 

23 

•      Paralytic, 

i         3 

3 

!            U 

4 

13 

Melancholia, 

i       11 

17 

28       1 

1       2tJ 

41 

fi7 

Imbecilitv. 

2 

2 

4 

'       13 

7 

20 

Dementia, 

2 

2 

4 

1         J> 

8 

17 

Total. 

1       36 

41 

77      1 

1     147 

127 

274 

TABLE  XII. 

OornpUoationB  in  ihose  Admitted. 


In  ihe  Year. 


Male.s.  Females. 


Total. 


Epileptic.   - 
Paralytic, 
Suicidal.     - 
Homicidal, 
Periodical,  • 
Hereditary, 


4 

8 

1 

10 

10 
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TABLE  XIII. 
Nxmber  of  ike  Attack  in  those  Admitted. 


NUMBER. 


First, 

Second, 

Third. 

Fourth, 

Fiflb, 

Unknown, 


ToUi. 


In  the  Ycir. 


Males. 


21 

H 
2 


Females. 

2G 
7 
3 


36 


41 


Totol. 


47 

i;> 


10 
77 


From  1868. 


Males. 


92 

37 

.'i 

I 

1 
11 


Females. 


Total. 


73 
33 

8 
1 

12 


147 


127 


IGo 

70 

13 

2 

1 
23 


274 


TABLE  XIV. 

Duration  of  Insanity  before  Entrance  of  those  Admitted. 


1 

In  the  Year. 

-„ 

From  18(;> 

. 

.VGK. 

'   Maks 

j] 

.     Females. 

1    , 

Total. 

i!   Males. 

!  Females. 

1 

Total 

Less  than  1  month. 

2 

1 

s 

; 

3 

11 

1  to    3  month.«<. 

1 

s 

Jl: 

11 

2i; 

3  to    6 

1          ] 

■J 

!,           U 

10 

21 

fi  to    S» 

.*» 

4 

12 

f 

Jl» 

9  to  12 

:', 

1- 

i 

12  to  18 

I 

i;      11 

!l 

20 

ISraontlisto  2  year}*. 

i; 

i;      8 

'           S 

l(i 

2  to    3  years. 

.1 

(i 

12 

18 

3  to    4    »• 

10 

ir. 

10 

2,> 

4  to    A    « 

«; 

y 

.        10 

V.) 

6  to  10    ** 

1 

(> 

14 

11 

'2o 

10  to  15    '* 

;; 

^> 

10 

.s 

18 

15  to  20    " 

*j 

3 

7 

r> 

12 

20  to  25    '• 

1 

'1 

i,         o 

5 

•  8 

25  to  30    " 

1 

2 

2 

4 

Over  30    " 

1 

.'          4 

2 

c 

Unknown. 

.'i 

{       '' 

1 

22 

Total, 

.     :jg 

41 

77 

'      117 

•     127 

274 
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TABLE   XV. 

Duration  of  Treatment  of  those  Recovered  in  the  Year. 


Irt  UAT£OX. 


Number  RecoTcrdd. 
Malen. 


2  to    3  montlis. 
:Uo    0        *• 
fi  to    9 
9  to  12 
12  to  18 
2  to    3  years. 


Females.     Total. 


i 


Total. 


I 


9 


9 


18 


One  male  patient  discharged  as  improved,  afler  having  been  under  treatment  be- 
tween two  and  three  years. 
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TABLE  XVI. 

Deaths  and  the  Causes, 

In  the  Year. 

1 

Krom  \m 

5, 

causrs. 

f 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Total. 

M.lt'h. 

Females. 

Total. 

Fxhaastion,  tnberculosift. 

2 

1 
1                 3 

10 

1 

11 

Kxhau»tion,  mania, 

3                3 

" 

(i 

13 

Exhaustion,  mania,   and 

j 

Acute  Dysentery. 

1                 I 

Kxliaustion,  mania,   and 

! 

Clironic  Dysentery. 

I 

1                 1 

1         2 

2 

Exliaustion,  mania,   and 

! 

1 

Svphilis, 

1 

•   !            *         1 

Paresis. 

:i 

1            «         1 
1            •*         ' 

!         3 

1 

4 

Pares'us  &,  Ili'art  Diseaso. 

1            1         ] 

1 
1 

Catalopgy, 

;         1 

: 

Soioide. 

1         1 

Epilepsy. 

2                3 

3 

1 

4 

Apoplexy, 

1 

!            ] 

Marapmua. 

] 

2 

3 

5 

Senile  decay. 

^     1      •     i 

4 

4 

Diarrhoea  Chronic. 

1 

I 

2 

Dysentery  Acute. 

■ 

2 

2 

Erysipelas. 

Fungns  Haematodef*, 

1                       ' 

1 

1 

1                       ; 

I 

Heart  Disease. 

1 

I 

1 

Spinal  Abscess. 

j 

I 

1 

Fracture  base  of  cranium 

i 

I 

Stran^lation  largo   in- 

1 

testine,                     ' 

1 

1 

Paralysis. 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

Cirrhosis  Liver, 

1                          1 

;                   1 

I 

1 

Typho-maiarial  Fever,    ; 

12       1 

1 

1 

^ 

20 

31 

25       1 

66 
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TABLE  XVII. 
Ages  at  Death. 


AOF 

In  tbe  Year. 

1 

From  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year,  1868. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  15, 
15  to  20. 
20  to  25. 
25  to  30. 
30  to  35, 
35  to  40, 
40  to  45, 
45  to  50, 
50  to  60, 
60  to  70, 
70  to  80, 
80  to  90, 
Over  90. 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
5 
1 
1 

2 

4 
6 
2 
3 
6 
10 
4 
4 
1 

1 
1 
2 
4 
5 
5 
7 
4 
3 

1 

2 

5 

7 

4 

7 

10 

15 

11 

8 

4 

1 

Total, 

12 

8 

20 

41 

33 

74 

TABLE  XVni. 

Ratio  of  Deaths  from  1868. 


PER  CENT. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Of  all  Admitted, 

Of  Average  Number  in  Hospital,    - 

27.8 
7.1 

25.9 
4.6 

27. 
5.8 
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TABLE  XIX. 
Duration  of  IHteaae  of  those  who  Died  in  the  Year. 


From  Admis'n  into  Hospital 

From  the  Attack. 

I   Males. 

1 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUl. 

Under  1  month. 

!                1        3 

3 

1  to    2  months, 

, 

1 

2  to    3 

1         2 

2 

3  to    0 

1         1 

1      i        1 

2 

6  to    9 

!         1 

1               1 

9  to  12 

i         1 

1 

2 

2 

12  to  18 

'         1 

2 

2 

18  to  24 

1 

2  to    3  years. 

1         2 

I               5 

2       1 

2 

3  to    4 

2 

2 

j        1 

1      i        2 

4  to    5 

1 

1        1 

1               2 

5  to  10 

1 

2       i         3      i 

1   i 

1              3 

10  to  15 

,        1 

Over  15 

1 

1 

;       2 

1      1       S 

Unknown. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1      1        ' 

Average  to  all. 

1       12 

8             20      1 

i       12       i         8       1       20 

TABLE  XX. 
Itemainirig  in  the  Hospital  at  the  End  of  the  Year. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Under  15, 
15  to  20,  - 
20  to  25, 
25  to  30.  - 
30  to  35, 
35  to  40,  - 
40  to  45, 
45  to  50,  - 
50  to  60, 
60  to  70,  - 
70  to  80, 
80  to  90,  - 
Over  90, 
Unknown, 

Total, 


3 
11 
18 
12 

9 
17 
11 

r> 

4 
1 


112 


12 
14 
22 
30 
17 
15 
12 
3 


187 


5 
18 
30 
26 
31 
47 
28 
31 
18 
7 
1 


249 
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TABLE  XXI. 
Itemamng  at  ike  end  of  the  Year — Duraiion  of  the  Dieeaae. 


Since  Entering  the 

I 
Hospital. 

Since  the  Attack. 

AQK, 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  1  month. 

5 

6 

11 

1  to    2  months, 

2       j         2 

4 

2  to    3 

ti 

9 

15 

1 

1 

2 

3  to    6 

2 

7 

9 

1 

2 

3 

6  to  12 

12 

a 

18 

3 

2 

6 

12  to  18 

t       11 

<> 

17 

3 

6 

8 

18  to  24 

6 

7 

13 

2 

8 

10 

2  to    3  Tears, 

1       17 

15 

32 

9 

8 

17 

3  to   6    '• 

!          10 

12 

22 

15 

10 

25 

6  to  10    « 

1       18 

26 

H      1 

20 

31 

51 

10  to  15    " 

1        5 

15 

20 

13 

20 

S3 

15  to  20    " 

!         6 

U 

17 

4 

9 

13 

2)  to  25    « 

3 

9 

12 

.         5 

12 

17 

25  to  30    « 

!         4       :         3 

( 

2 

4 

6 

30  to  40    '• 

1       I         1 

I         2 

5 

2 

8 

O7er40    " 

1 

f 

1 

1 

2 

Unknown, 

4                2 

6 

28 

21 

49 

Total, 

112            137 

1     249 

112 

137 

249 
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TABLE  XXII. 

Operaiiona  of  the  HotpUal  from  1868,  in  each  year. 


■" 

'oo 

e» 

o 

^ 

Gvl 

CO 

^- 

1- 

r" 

Ob 

00 

00 

00 

pmt 

rH 

»^ 

»H 

rH 

Admitted—Malea, 

18 

30 

41 

35 

36 

»*           Females, 

15 

23 

32 

21 

41 

*          Total, 

33 

53 

73 

56 

77 

Discbar'd— Recovered,  Males, 

12 

11 

13 

17 

9 

Females, 

20 

9 

9 

9 

Total, 

32 

19 

22 

26 

18 

'•          Improved, 

2 

3 

2 

1 

Stationary, 

12 

30 

2 

"          Eloped, 

2 

Died— Males. 

9 

3 

14 

12 

**    Females, 

7 

4 

10 

8 

**    Totol, 

16 

7 

24 

20 

Whole  number  in  the  year, 

242 

233 

273 

265 

288 

Average  number  in  the  year. 

194 

190 

205 

210 

233 

Number  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

180 

200 

209 

211 

249 

TABLE  XXm. 

RaUo  per  cent,  in  each  year. 


u-l      ■  ■                                             ■    == 
Per  Cent. 

00 

s 

2 

o 

Total. 

Recovered  of  all  Discharged, 

Deaths  of  all  under  Care. 

Deaths  of  avera^^e  number  in  Hospital, 

69.5 
6.6 
8.2 

82.6 
3.8 
4.7 

40. 
2.5 
3.4 

86.6 

9. 

11.4 

93.1 
6.9 
8.5 

67.6 
5.8 
7.3 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT, 


Balance  from  last  year. $2,150  75 

From  Auditor  Public  Accounts,       -       -       -       -  60,000  00 

"    E.  M.  Lee;  Stei^ard,  on  acct.  Pay  Patient  Fund,  2,0 1 ti  47 

"           -'              "             **        sale  of  barrels,  Ac.  264  10 


64,431  32 
Disbursements  as  per  vouchers  rendered,        -        -        63,607  45 


Balance  on  hand  SOih  September,  1872,  $823  87 

Respectfully  pubmitted, 

JOHN  C.  TILFORD, 

Treasurer  E.  L.  A. 
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OF  TUK 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS 


OF  THB 


FOR     THl 


DUF  MD  DOMe  MD  TIE  BUND. 

AT  STAnRTOH,  VA., 


TO  THl 


<3^ENEBAL   ASSEMBLY  OF   VIBaiNIA, 


FOR     THB 


FISCAL    YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30.  1872, 


BICHMOKS: 
B.  r.  WALKBR,  SUPT.  PUBLIC  PRINTING. 
1878. 
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Commonwealth  or  Yib«inia>  ) 

Second  Audhob's  OmcE.        \ 

Richmond  Yirqinia,  Noyember  l5th,  1872.     j 

I  have  tbe  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visiton 
of  the  Inititation  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  at  Staunton,  for  the  year 
onding  September  30th,  1872,  to  be  laid  before  the  (General  Assembly. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ASA  RODGBBS, 
Second  Auditor. 

m^EKcOenq/y  G.  C   Walker y 

OcvemoT  ef  Vvrgmia, 
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Pbksidbnt, 
JOSEPH  A.  WADDELL, 
WILLIAM  J.  NELSON,  ALEXANDER  B.  COCHRAN, 

CHARLES  S.  ROLER,  CHRISTIAN  G.  MERRITT, 

JOHN  H.  WARTMAN,  JAMES  B.  DORMAN. 

Sbcbetaby, 
JAMES  F.  PATTERSON. 
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w^cers  of  the   |nstitaiton. 


Principal, 
CHARLES  D.  McCOY. 

Insructors : 
Blind  Department.  Deaf  Mute  Departments 

THOMAS  S.  DOYLE,  JOB  TURNER, 

A.  J.  TURNER,  THOMAS  J.  WILLIAMS, 

W.  C.  GEIGER,  HENRY  A.  BEAR, 

Miss,  M.  M.  KERR,  WILLIAM  M.  BEKELEY,. 

Mrss.  M.  B.  BERKELEY,  GUILFORD  D.  EURITT, 

Tkachkr  of  Drawiku  A^D  Painting, 
TALBOT  B.  COLEMAN, 

Attending  Physician, 
JOHN  M.  HANGER,  M.  D. 

Steward, 
A.  N.  BRECKINRIDGE. 

Matron, 
Mrs.  FRANCES  B.  JOHNSON. 

Governess, 
Miss  MARY  M.  KERR. 

Foremen  of  Shops, 

E.  R.  MOON,  Cabinet  and  Carpenter's  Shop, 

AMOS  HOLLER,  Shoe  Shop, 

ROBERT  MULLEIN,  Mattress  Shop, 

GEIGER  b  WILLIAMS,  Printing  Office  and  Book  Bindery, 

P.  B.  GRAVES,  Tailor's  Shop, 

HERBERT  ESTES,  Broom,  Mat  and  Chair  Shop. 
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To  the  General  AuembUy  of  Vtrgiwia. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind^ 
transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Principal  of  that  Institution. 

The  Report  is  complete  in  regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  Institution,  and 
is  hereby  approved  by  the  Board. 

Attention  is  respectfully  asked  to  all  its  details. 

The  Board  also  invites  attention  to  the  Report  of  Prof.  Hart,  Chairman  of  a 
Committee  on  Examinations  at  the  close  of  the  last  session.  This  Report,  coming 
from  a  source  so  intelligent  and  impartial,  has  afibrded  lively  satisfaction  to  the 
Board,  as  reliable  evidence  that  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  were  futhfolly  and 
successfully  instructed  by  the  Principal  and  his  associates  during  the  past  year. 

A  Copy — ^Tente, 

JAMKS  F.   PATTERSON,  Secretary. 
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To  the  Pj'esident  and  Visitors  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education   of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  Report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  SOth»  1872. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  Insti- 
tution was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five— eighty-nine  Deaf  Mutes  and 
thirty-six  Blind.  During  the  year  one  pupil,  (deaf  muce)  died,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  session  in  June,  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  fourteen  (11  deaf  mutes  and  3  blind)  were  discharged 
reducing  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  Seventeen  new  pupils 
have  already  been  admitted,  and  the  number  enrolled  for  the  year  upon 
which  we  are  entering  is,  therefore,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  There 
are  several  other  applicants  for  immediate  admission,  but,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  a  few  of  those  enrolled  will  probably  fail  to  return,  and  the 
number  will  thus  remain  at  about  127.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for  the 
separation  of  the  two  departments,  as  well  as  of  the  sexes,  this  number 
taxes  our  sleeping  apartments  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

The  sexes  were  represented  the  past  year  thus  : 

Deaf  mute  Department,  Boys  47,  Girls  42 — 89. 
Blind  "  *'     2C,      «     10—36. 
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It  is  with  sincere  gratitude  to  an  overruling  and  kind  Providence  that 
I  am  able  to  report  a  very  great  decree  of  good  health  among  the  in- 
mates during  the  year  just  ended.  With  a  single  exception,  there  has 
been  no  serious  case  of  sickness — at  least  none  that  did  not  readily  yield 
to  medical  treatment.  The  exceptional  case  alluded  to  was  that  of  Peter 
A.  Cardwell,  of  Halifax  county,  who  was  taken  sick  on  the  27th  of 
March  and  died  of  Typhoid  Fever  on  the  9th  of  April ;  the  disease  ter- 
minating fatally  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  our  Physician,  aided  by 
watchful  and  tender  nursing.  We  thus  lost  one  of  the  brightest  and 
best  of  our  pupils — a  deaf  mute  boy  only  12  years  of  age,  and  in  his 
third  year  in  the  Institution.  As  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  his  malady 
became  alarming,  I  wrote  to  his  father,  and  subsequently  I  endeavored 
to  acquaint  him  by  telegraph  with  his  child's  death,  but  was  unable  to 
reach  him.  The  remains  were,  therefore,  interred  in  the  Cemetery  lot 
owned  by  the  Institution — the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
conducting  the  burial  service. 
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INTELLECTUAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  various  branches  of  study  has 
l)een)  in  the  main,  very  satisfactory.  With  a  few  exceptions,  fewer^per- 
haps  than  are  found  in  most  schools,  they  have  applied  themselves  dili- 
gently to  their  work,  and  evinced  an  earnest  desire  to  make  the  most 
of  their  opportunities.  This  gratifying  fact  is  chiefly  due  to  the  care 
and  labors  of  the  teachers,  who  have  been  faithful  to  the  trust  confided 
to  them,  and  are  animated  by  a  common  and  sincere  purpose  to  train 
our  pupils  in  the  paths  of  knowlc<igc  Jin<l  virtue.  That  they  have  been 
largely  successful  in  both  directions  I  know.  There  has  been  during 
the  year  a  gradual  but  manifest  improvement  in  the  moral  tone  and  in 
the  general  deportment  of  the  pupils,  wliich  encourages  officers  and 
teachers  to  renewed  efforts. 

For  disinterested  testimony  in  regard  to  the  past  year's  work,  1  re- 
spectfully, refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  able  and  experienced  teachers, 
who,  at  your  request,  examined  the  schools  in  June  hist. 

In  the  corps  of  teachers  there  have  recently  been  some  changes  w^hich 
deserve  notice  as  forming  part  of  the  current  history  of  the  Institution  : 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Doyle  was  elected  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Blind  Department.  Mr.  Doyle  had  been  for  several 
years  Principal  of  the  Natchez  (Mississippi)  Institute,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful as  an  instructor  before  he  became  connected  with  the  Institution. 
Of  his  success  here,  the  report  of  the  commirtce  of  examiners  as  to  his 
olasses  is  the  very  best  evidence. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  6.  D.  Euritt  was  appointed  teacher  in  the 
Deaf  Mute  Department,  there  having  been  for  the  previous  six  months  no 
separate  instructor  for  the  class  of  beginners,  which  had  been  taught  one 
hour  a  day  by  each  of  the  teachers  of  the  other  classes — these  classes 
thereby  losing  each  day  one  hour  out  of  the  five.  Mr.  Euritt  is  thor- 
oughly interested  in  his  work  and  gives  entire  satisfaction  as  a  teacher 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

In  October  last,  Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Saunders,  a  Deaf  Mute,  who  had 
labored  for  several  years  as  teacher  in  this  school,  accepted  a  similar 
position  in  the  recently  organized  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  Missis- 
sippi, his  native  State.  The  vacancy  thus  created  was  at  once  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  William  M.  Berkeley;  and  in  his  case,  too,  time 
Ibas  proved  your  selection  to  have  been  a  wise  one. 

The  position  of  assistant  Music  Teacher  for  the  Blind  became  vacant 
»  few  weeks  ago  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Gifford.  To  fill  this 
vacancy  you  have  just  elected  Miss  Mary  B.  Berkeley,  in  securing 
whose  services  in  this  important  position  the  Institution  is  truly  fortu- 


Our  facilities  for  imparting  instruction  to  both  classes  of  our  pupils 
are  now  as  great  as  at  any  time  in  the  past ;  and  in  the  Blind  Depart- 
pient  ths  course  is  extensive  and  the  corps  of  instructors  quite  adequate 
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to  the  task  of  teaching  the  number  of  blind  pupils  here.  The  case  is 
difTerent  in  the  other  department  of  the  Institution.  There,  though  the 
time  allowed  each  pupil  is  seven  years,  we  have  but  five  teachers,  and 
of  course  can  have  only  five  classes.  If  these  are  properly  graded,  any 
pupil  of  ordinary  sprightliness  should  complete  the  course  in  five  years. 
Now,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  majority  of  deaf  mute  children 
of  ten  years  of  age  (the  age  for  entering  the  Institution)  are  mentally 
not  in  advance  of  average  hearing  and  speaking  children  of  seven  years 
of  age.  And  if  an  average  Deaf  Mute  ten  years  old,  and  an  average 
speaking  child  seven  years  old  should  start  together  in  a  race  for  edu- 
cation, the  former,  owing  to  the  infinitely  greater  difficulties  he  labors 
under,  must  very  soon  be  left  behind  by  his  hearing  and  speaking  com- 
petitor. But  how  many  children,  possessing  all  their  facilities,  acquire, 
by  the  time  they  are  twelve  years  old,  even  a  passable  knowledge  of 
their  mother  tongue  thrust  upon  them,  though  it  be,  every  hour  and 
minute  of  every  day  of  the  five  years  V  How  many  of  them  can  read 
understandingly  every  book  or  periodical  they  may  open  ?  How  many 
can  write  a  legible  letter  of  a  dozen  well  expressed  sentences  ?  Then 
suiely  they  who  expect  greater  results  than  these  from  a  five  year's 
-course  for  Deaf  Mutes  are  unreasonable.  They  need  not  have,  nor  do  wc 
contemplate  trying  to  give  them  more  than  a  good  English  education, 
but  the  time  is  too  short  for  even  that.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  but,  viewed 
in  the  proper  light,  a  most  natural  one,  that  very  few  of  the  graduates 
of  this  department  possess  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  enable 
them  to  communicate  with  speaking  persons  in  written  language,  which 
^hall  be  above  criticism.  And  yet,  their  course  in  the  Institution  finished, 
writing  is  the  method  by  which,  and  speaking  people  are  those  with  whom 
ithey  are  to  hold  intercourse  every  day  of  their  lives.  Nor  should  we 
ignore  the  fact  that,  in  this  field,  as  elsewhere,  the  school  that  does  not 
jeally  advance,  does  relatively  and  apparently  retrograde  and  that  we 
are  in  great  danger  ot  being  left  behind  by  our  sister  Institutions. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  am  convinced  that  we  ought,  at  the  very 
earliest  possible  moment,  to  re-organize  our  deaf  mute  classes  so  as  to 
.make  the  course  of  study  cover  seven  years.  This  would  render  neces- 
sary the  services  of  two  additional  teachers. 

The  German  method  of  instruction  for  Deaf  Mutes,  articulation  and 
.lip  reading,  is  receiving  increasing  attention  in  this  country,  where,  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  French  system,  written  language  and  signs, 
was  exclusively  pursued.  During  the  past  year  this  subject  has  had 
very  little  importance  for  us,  since  there  were  among  our  pupils  only 
two  or  three  Semi-Mutes  who  could  possibly  be  benefitted  by  instruction 
in  articulation.  Now  the  number  of  such  is  somewhat  larger,  and  de- 
mands serious  consideration.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  examine  this 
subject  more  thoroughly  than  I  have  so  far  had  opportunity  of  doin^, 
and  to  report  a  more  satisfactory  conclusion  than  I  have  yet  reached. 
i  may  say,  now,  however,  that  1  am  satisfied  that  instruction  in  articu-^ 
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lation  cannot  with  much  success  be  carried  on  conjointly  with  the  other 
system,  and  that  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  keep  a  pupil  four  hours  a 
day  in  the  recitation-room,  where  the  sign  language  is  the  medium  of  in- 
struction, and  then  undertake  to  teach  him  articulation  for  the  other 
hour  or  two.  He  loses  just  that  much  of  the  regular  course,  and  has  too 
little  time  for  practice  and  profit  in  the  other.  Out  side  of  the  school- 
room he  will  never  practice  articulation,  since  he  can  converse  with  his 
associates  only  by  signs.  If  then  he  is  to  be  taught  articnlation  lie  must 
be  kept  at  that  alone,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  signs.  ^ 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  has  not  only  fulfilled  well  its  inaiii  object  ;  that  of 
teaching  the  pupils  such  handicraft  employments  as  may  be  made,  after 
they  leave  school,  to  afford  the  means  of  independent  livelihood  ;  but  it 
has  also,  as  a  whole,  been  more  than  self-supporting.  I  will  Ftate  brief- 
ly and  in  general  terms  the  services  of  each  division  : 

The  Carpenter  and  Cabinet  Shop,  in  addition  to  some  work  for  parties 
not  connected  with  the  Institution,  has  done  all  the  work  in  its  line  so 
constantly  necessary  about  such  an  establishment — has  kept  the  build- 
ings in  repair,  manufactured  new  furniture,  and  repaired  old,  put  up 
out-buildings,  made  fences  and  bridges,  done  the  painting,  glazing,  &c. 

The  Shoe  Shop  has  turned  out  all  the  shoes  used  by  State  pupils,  both 
boys  and  girls,  and  has  done  the  mending  required. 

The  Tailor's  Shop  has  manufactured  all  the  outer  clotliing  worn  by  the 
boys  and  kept  their  clothes  in  order. 

The  Printing  Office  and  Book  Bindery  has  printed  and  bound  during 
the  year  two  important  books  for  the  blind — a  story  book  and  an  Eng- 
lish Grammar — besides  binding  a  considerable  number  of  books  for  citi- 
zens of  Staunton. 

The  Mattress  Shop  has  paid  all  its  expenses  in  outside  work  in  addi' 
tion  to  keeping  in  order  the  large  number  of  mattresses  used  in  the  In- 
stitution. 

The  Broom,  Mat  and  Chair  Shop,  though  not  so  profitable,  pecuniari- 
ly as  some  of  the  others,  is  none  the  less  important,  and  has  done  well 
all  the  work  that  could  be  found  for  it.  Several  boys  in  this  shop  have 
acquired  the  art  of  putting  cane-seats  in  chairs  and  can  do  better  work 
than  the  factories  often  turn  out. 

In  the  Sewing  Rooms  the  girls  make  all  their  own  clothing  and  the 
underclothing  for  the  boys,  &c. 

The  Blind^Girls'  Bead  and  Worsted  work  has  been  greatly  admired, 
sells  readily  and  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  some  profit  to  them. 
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FINANCES. 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  report  made  a  yoar  a^o,  the  opinion 
was  expressed  that  If  the  annuity  of  the  previous  year  ($40,000)  should 
be  continued  we  would  be  able  gradually  to  liquidate  the  whole  of  the 
large  indebtedness  of  the  Institution,  without  appealing  to  the  Legislature 
for  additional  aid.  I  am  gratified  at  being  able  to  show  now  that  this 
opinion  has  proved  correct.  I  then  thouglit,  however,  that  the  process 
of  liquidation  would  require  several  years*  time,  whereas  now  I  am  con- 
fident that  with  the  same  annuity  we  can  pay  every  cent  of  the  debt  in 
less  than  another  year,  and  my  reason  for  this  confidence  will  appear 
from  the  following  exhibit : 

On  the  first  daj  of  October,  1871,  the  net  indebtedness  of  this  Institation, 

as  reported  was  $12,128  65 

Adding  an  ontstandinfl:  note  (the  existence  of  ^^hicfa  was  not  then  known) 

for  Lightning  Rods  152  50 

The  debt,  at  that  date,  was  $12,281   05 

The  bulk  of  this  amount  consisted  of  the  following  items  : 

Note  in  Bank,  (old  debt  due  Bartlett,  Robbins  k  Co.)  $4,571  62 

Virginia  Female  Institute  (judgment)  4,390  73 

Bartlett,  Robbins  k  Co     (balance)  456  20     $9,418  55 

These  have  all  been  paid,  as  well  as  interest  on  them  to  date  of  payment ;  and  the  ob- 
ligations and  credits  of  the  Institution  now  stand  thus  : 

Ikstitution  Debtor  : 

To  Note  in  Bank  (credited  in  August)  $1,500  00 

Salaries  for  past  quarter,  2,412  60 
Wages  for  past  month.  450  00 

Support  account,  past'quaner,  2,196  74      $6,569  24 

ISSTITUTION  CREDrroB  : 

By  Pay  Pupils  (credited  in  last  report  and  still  unpaid )  $1,025  00 
Shops'  Accounts,  747  80 

In  Bank— credit  of  Board  of  Visitors,  «  523  62 

Amount  in  Principal's  hands  14  83      $2,311  25 

Balance  against  Institution  October  Ist,  1872,  $4,247  99 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  year  closed  yesterday  (September 
30th)  and  that  the  above  items  for  salaries,  &c,  accrue  to-day  when  we 
draw  in  advance  one  quarter's  annuity,  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all 
obligations,  the  books  would  show  an  apparent  balance  in  favor  of 
the  Institution,  though  really  it  is  in  arrears  to  the  above  amount.  The 
debt  then  has  been  reduced  from  $12,281,05  to  $4,247,99. 

Nor  is  this  result  due  to  such  economy  as  would  tend  to  curtail  the 
efficiency  or  usefulness  of  the  Institution  in  any  direction.  No  such 
shortsighted  policy  has  been  pursued.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session  the  Executive  Committee  added  to  the  bill  of  fare  at  least 
ten  per  cent.  The  pupils  have  been  comfortably  and  neatly  clad. 
In  the  buildings  and  grounds  no  needed  repairs  or  improvements  have 
been  omitted,  as  is  evident  on  inspection.     During  the  year   all   neces- 
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sary  books  and  school  apparatus  have  been  procured ;  for  example,  six 
new  and  expensive  brass  instruments  for  the  Band  were  purchased.  Of 
course,  however,  you  have  not  been  able  to  undertake  any  extensive  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  additional  buildings,  though  some  such  are 
greatly  needed.  Perhaps,  chief  among  these  want*  of  the  Institution  is 
that  of  a  conveniently  situated  and  well  arranged  building  for  laundry 
purposes.  This  want  is  so  apparent  that  I  know  you.  will  provide  for  it 
as  soon  as  the  means  can  be  procured.  In  this  connection  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  inadequacy  and  unsuitableness  of  our  hospital  ac- 
commodations, which  consist  of  two  small  rooms  in  the  main  building, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  the  sleeping  apartments  of  both  pupils  and  of- 
ficers. It  is  true  that  during  the  past  year  we  had  not  much  occasion 
for  the  use  of  more  extensive  accommodations  for  the  sick.  But  whilst 
I  believe  the  Institution  has  been  so  fortunate  as  never  to  have  been 
visited  by  any  very  serious  epidemic,  yet  our  pupils  are-  certainly  not 
less  liable  than  others  to  such  an  occurrence,  and  should  it  happen  we 
would  be  utterly  unprepared  to  contend  with  it.  Indeed  if  we  should 
have  more  than  two  or  three  inmates  at  the  samo  time  sick,  we  could 
not,  with  safety  to  the  rest,  make  them  comfortable.  In  view  then  of 
this  fact,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  being  prepared  for  contingencies  of  a 
more  serious  character,  we  stand  greatly  in  need  of  »  detached  building 
for  hospital  purposes.  And  I  notice  this  want  of  the  Institution  now, 
not  with  the  expectation  that  it  can  be  at  once  met,  but  in  order  that  it 
may  not  be  overlooked  in  your  plans  for  increasing  the  benefits  conferred 
by  the  Institution. 

My  account  as  Auditor  and  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
together  with  other  matters  of  interest,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Before  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful 
labors  of  the  officers  of  theVomestic  department,  to  the  pains  taking  and 
economical  manner  in  which  they  have  constantly  conducted  that  im- 
portant department,  and  to  the  aid  they  have  been  ever  ready  to  giv« 
me. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  D.  McCOY,  Principal:. 

Institution,  October  1st,  1872. 

A  Copy — Teste, 

JAMES  F.  PATTERSON,   Secretary.. 
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PROF.  JOHN  HART'S  REPORT. 

Staunton,  Va.,  June  26th,  187*2. 
To  the  Board  of  Visitor 8 ,  ^c. 
Gentlemen  : 

I  lay  before  yo\i  the  following  report  of  the  exainU 
nations  of  the  various  classes  in  the  D.  D.  &  B.  Institution,  held  oi^ 
Tuesday,  June  25th,  1872. 

The  examinations  were  conducted  by  Messrs  W.  B.  Johnson,  C.  L. 
Cooke,  C.  E.  Young,  A.  H.  Wall,  W.  H.  Waddoll,  Pike  Powers,  Jedl 
Hotchkiss  and  myself. 

The  classes  taught  by  Mr.  Doyle  in  the  Blind  Department  were  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Waddell  and  myself,  on  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Eng- 
lish Grammar  and  French.  I  confess  that  I  was  delighted  and  surprised 
at  the  result.  The  girls  in  the  class  in  Arithmetic  gave  evidence  of  a 
comprehension  of  principles  and  readiness  in  actual  calculation  rarely 
attained  by  girls  in  our  best  schools. 

The  boys  in  the  class  in  Geography  showed  good  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  so  far  as  they  had  studied  it.  The  same  ftiay  be  said  as  to 
English  Grammar. 

The  performance  of  the  French  class  was  especially  good.  I  have  not 
seen  girls  who  had  readier  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  minute 
facts  so  important  in  this  language. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Doyle  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  re- 
sult of  the  session's  work. 

The  classes  taught  by  Messrs  Euritt  and  Bear  were  examined  by 
Messrs  Johnson  and  Cook.  They  report  thus  :  "We,  the  sub-committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  classes  named  above,  after  a  fair  and  full  ex- 
amination in  every  branch,  are  satisfied  with  their  progress,  and  can  con- 
scientiously compliment  the  Teachers  on  the  success  of  their  efforts.'' 

The  classes  taught  by  Messrs  Berkely  and  Williams  were  examined 
by  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Wall,  and  they  testify  as  follows  :  "We  exam-^ 
ined  carefully  the  classes  of  Messrs  Berkely  and  Williams,  and  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  testify  that  the  pupils  acquitted  themselves  with  credit 
alike  to  themselves  and  their  teachers." 

Mr.  Powers  reports  thus :  "I  examined  the  pupils  in  Mr.  Giger's 
class  in  Geography,  (Elementary)  Reading,  English  History,  and  Arith^ 
metic.  They  did  well,  particularly  in  the  last  two  subjects  :  alsothe  pu- 
pils iti  Miss  Mary  Kerr's  class  in  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Maps  and  Eng- 
lish Grammar.  The  answers  were,  in  the  main,  ready  and  correct,  and 
showed  careful  teaching  and  good  proficiency.". 
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The  most  advanced  classes  in  the  Deaf  Mute  department,  those  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Job  Turner,  were  examined  mainly  by  Messers  Johnson 
and  Cook,  but  in  part  by  other  members  of  the  Committe.  Most 
gratifying  results  were  obtained.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  touching  things  in  the  world,  is  to  wateh  one  of  these  classes,  and 
note  the  eager  attention  with  which  they  scan  every  movement  and  fea- 
ture of  their  teacher,  and  the  gleam  of  satisfaction  that  lights  their  faces 
when  they  fully  apprehend  his  meaning,  and  then  the  rapid  energy 
with  which  they  write  their  answers.  More  than  any  other  thing  that 
I  have  seen,  these  classes  show  what  patient  skill  can  achieve,  even  for 
those  who  are  accounted  least  favored  by  nature. 

These  examinations  completed,  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon  was 
pleasantly  spent  listening  to  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Turner  and  Mrs.  GifTord 
in  Music.  So  noted  is  your  Institution  for  the  character  of  its  musical 
instruction,  and,  consequently,  of  the  attainments  of  its  pupils,  that  fur* 
ther  remark  were  superflous. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting  the  Shops,  the  Printing  Office,  the 
Mattress  Factory,  &c.  Everything  seemed  in  good  order.  Particular- 
ly we  noticed  the  fact  that  now,  just  as  the  term  is  closing,  all  the  raw 
material  for  the  shops  was  about  exhausted.  We  take  this  as  an  evi- 
dence of  careful  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Principal  and  his  associates. 

Our  last  care  was  to  examine  the  specimens  of  Pencil  Drawing  by  the 
class  of  Mr.  T.  Coleman.  These  specimens  showed  much  diversity  of 
taste  and  of  talents  in  the  pupils,  but  taken  as  a  whole  they  were  very 
creditable.    There  were  also  some  good  Specimens  of  Oil  Painting. 

The  total  impression  on  my  own  mind  :is  tlic  result  of  the  day  is,  that 
this  noble  Institution  is  in  good  Imiids—  in  ilio  liands  of  those  who  have 
not  merely  a  perfunctory  interest  in  it.  i»iit  the  higher  interest  that 
springs  from  re:il  sympathy  with  tlie  unfortunate  classes  it  was  designed 
to  help. 

Yours  wry  rospoL-tfulU 

JOHN  HART, 
Chairman  of  Committee* 

Copy — Teste, 

James  F.  Patteiis  )n.  Secretary. 
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AUDITOR'S  ACCOUNT. 

77ie   Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind^ 

In  account  with  Charlea  D.  McCoy ^  Auditor. 


18tl. 

Db. 

Cb. 

October  I—B7  balance  in  his  hands,    

93  13 

2-  "  Draft,        

5,000  00 

2— To  Salaries  for  past  qaarter,                

2,131  79 

2—  **  Curtail  on  Note  10  Bank 

500  00 

, 

2—  "  Discount,            **                             

140  24 

18— By  Draft,            

4,225  00 

31— To  paid  current  acccunts,        

3,469  C6 

Not. 

30—  *«    *'               "               

2.946  09 

Dec. 

2— By  Draft        

420  87 

31— To  paid  current  accounts,               

555  97 

1872. 

Jan, 

2— By  Draft,             

5,000  00 

2— To  Curtail  on  Note  in  Bank,                

500  00 

2—  "  Dicconnt             /'                       

56  58 

2—  "  Salaries  past  quarter,         

2,383  33 

8— By  Draft,               

3,926  01 

31 — To  paid  current  accounts,         ^ 

....       2,471  65 

Feb. 

29— By  Draft,                

373  51 

29 — To  paid  current  accounts,        

....       3,195  51 

Ifarch 

31—.  "    '<                *'                    

692  47 

April 

1— By  Draft,         

5,000  00 

1— To  paid  Note  in  Bank,         

3,500  00 

6— By  Draft, 

4,226  00 

6 — To  Salaries  past  quarter,     

2,400  00 

24— By  Draft,        

3,750  00 

30— To  paid  eurrent  accounts,                

4,395  26 

31—  "     •*                »<                        

1,561  38 

june 

11— By  W.  H.  Tarns,  security  for  J.  C.  Covell     

599,97 

11—  *•  proceeds  Note  in  Bank        

3,984  67 

11— To  paid  W.  H.  Tarns,  Agent  Va.  Fern.  Inst.     .. 

3,877  07 

11—  <'    *<    Baldwin  &  Cochran,  Counsel  do 

678  39 

30—  "     *»     Current  accounts,        

1,058  88 

Jttlj 

1— 3y  Draft,                

. 

10,000  00 

1— To  Salaries  past  quarter,        

2,400  00 

3—  "  paid  Kote  in  Bank,        

4,000  00 

3—"    ••    Bartlett,  Robins^  Co., 

489  56 

31 —  «     «    current  accounts,                 

3,138  80 

Ang. 

7— By  Proeeedi,  NoU  in  Bank,        

1,484  00 

31— To  paid  current  accounts,               

1,017  96 

9cpt. 

30 "    "               «•                      

616  74 

30—  "  Balance,        

14  83 

$48,082  16 

$46,088  16 

October  1— Bj  balance  in  Prineipal's  hands.        

..         •...••           •* 

.«     $14  83 
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STATEMENT, 

Of  Receipts  and  Diebursementt  for  fitcal  year  ending  September  30,  1872, 

Reciipts  : 

Balance  in  bank,  credit  Board  of  Visitors,  Oct.  1,  1871,        275  GO 

Balance  in  hands  of  Principal,  Oct.  1,  1871,                     93  13 

Recei red  from  Commonwealth  during  the  year,        40,000  00 

ReoeiTed  from  pajr  pupils             "        "        •'*               1,040  75 

RecelTed  from  Shops  Ac,              "        '•        "          ,          1,128  26 

RfCciTed  from  W.  H.  Tarns,  security  for  J.  C.  CovtU,        599  97 


$43,137  11 
Proceeds  Note  in  bank  (credit  August  1872, )        1,484,00 

Total  rec«»ipts  during  fical  J  ear  $44,62111 

DlBBCBSIMBMlS  : 

Current  support  account,  34,324  89 

Old  debts,  and  interest  on  same,        9,757  77 


$44,621,11 


Totatil  Disbursements,         $44,082  66 

Balance  in  bank,  credit  Board  ot  Visitors,  Oct.  1,  1872,  523  62 

Balance  in  Principal's  bands,  Oct.  1,  1872,         14  83 

DisTRiBcinoN  or  Expbmditurbs. 

Subsistence,                9,956  84 

Salaries,                9,316  12 

Wages,          5,674  85 

Fuel,      2,498  33 

Lights,          295  68 

Repairs  and  improTcments. 2,086  01 

Clothing,                       1,167  68 

Books  and  Stationery 699  11 

Musical  Instruments  and  Music,             353  70 

Furniture,                                          489  89 

Table  and  Kitchen  Furniture,    §8  90 

Miscellaneous  Hardware,     123  91 

Medicines  and  Dentistry.            282  35 

Coffin  and  Furniral  ezpensee,          24  70 

Postage,         69  90 

ProYonder,                       446  84 

Freights  and  Express,            * 139  66 

Traveling  Expenses,       185  65 

Shoe  Shop,                169  06 

Mattress  Shop,                 '. 88  Y9 

Broom  and  Mat  Shop             82  64 

Printing  Office  and  Binding, 66  63 

Amusements,          18  90 

$34,324  89 

Note  in  bank  and  discount  on  same,        4,712,15 

Virginia  Female  Institute  (prin.  and  int.)      4,556  06 

Bartlett,  Bobbins  #  Co.,               «*                        489,6*' 

44,082  66 

NoTi. — Materials  used  in  Csrpenter'sand  Tailor's  Shops  are  charged  to  ''Repairs"  and 
"Clothing/* 
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1871-72. 

DEAF  MUTE  DEPARTMENT. 


Names. 

Ambroselliy  F.  J.  Davis 

Anderson,  Samuel  H. 

Argabright,  V,  Ann 

Atkins,  Samuel  T. 

Bahan,  Patrick 

Bowman,  John  F. 

Bowman,  Samuel  W. 

Bowman,  Joseph  F. 

Bowman,  Rebecca  E. 

Brewer,  Mary  J. 

Britts,  Mahala  H. 

Brown,  Sarah 

Bruce,  Elizabeth 

Bruce,  Charles  A. 

Bruffy,  Hugh  D. 
'Oammack,  Lucy  M. 

Cardwell,  Peter  A. 

Gardwell,  Rosalie  H. 
•Carter,  Bias 
Ohapman,  James  A. 
<!ostello,  Sarah  F. 
Oriser,  William  H. 

Daniel,  William  L. 
Dawson,  John  William 
Douglass,  George  L. 
Dovell,  Rebecca  A. 
Doyell,  William  P. 
Dowell,  Ida  L. 
Echols,  Hezekiah  B. 
Edwards,  L.  Alice 
Edwards,  Sue  B. 
Edwards,  Benjamin  A. 
Fentress,  Tiberius 
Fisher,  Albert 


Residekqb. 


University  of  Va., 
West  Point, 
Copper  Hill, 
Rice's  Depots 
Richmond  City, 
Mt.  Jackson, 


Albemarle 
King  William 
Floyd 
Prince  Edward 

Shenand6ah 


Dublin  Depot, 
Jeffersonville, 
Washington, 
Staunton, 

McDowell, 
Spotsylvania  C. 
Halifax  C.  H., 


H. 


Tulaski 
Tazewell 

Augusta 

Highland 

Spotsylvania 

Halifax 


Sweet  Chal.  Springs,  Alleghany, 
Ivy  Depot  t  Albemarle 


Linden, 

Martinsburg, 

Seville, 

Middleburg, 

Rice's  Store, 

Alma, 

i      it 

Warren  ton, 
Blacksbure, 
Portsmouth, 
Morrisville, 


Norfolk, 
Spring  Vail*/) 


Warren 

Madison 
Loudon 
Westmoreland 
Page 

Fauquier 
Montgomery 

Fauquier 


Chraytoa 


Co.,  Va. 


u 

a 
it 


D,  C. 
Co.,  Va. 


it 
n 
it 


a 
«. 
ti 
a 
ti 
It 
it 


o«,v«. 


it 

ti 
it 


IC 

•  C 
U 
44 
€C 
it 
it 
tc 
U^ 
i4 
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Fry,  Luther  H. 
Fry,  Elizabeth 
Fultz,  Arthur 
Foltz,  Cora 
Galloway,  Emma  L. 
Oarrett,  A.  Eveline 
Ghreen,  Edward 
Hancock,  William  A. 
Hollar,  J.  Milton 
Hollar,  Emma  J. 
Hottinger,  Absalom 
Huff,  WiUiam  F, 
Hunter,  Sam'l  H. 
Jones,  Elsie  0. 
Jones,  Virginia  M. 
Jones,  Willliam  D. 
Keyser,  J.  W, 
King,  Rebecca  W. 
Lacy,  Mathew  W. 
Longest,  Robert  P. 
Longest,  Eudora 
Lumpkins,  C.  B. 
Lumpkins,  E.  B. 
Lumpkins,  J.  L. 
Mallow,  William 
Martin,  Sue 
Martin,  Clay 
Mason,  Mary  L. 
Mason,  Wm.  E. 
Meeks,  Sarah  Y. 
Metts,  Lucy  L. 
Michaels,  John  W. 
Miller,  Davis  W. 
Moylan,  Jas.  M. 
Mustard,  J.  6. 
Nichols,  Fanny 
Obenshain^  Elizabeth  L. 
Ogbum,  Mary  L. 
Owens,  Barney  £. 
Owens,  Paulina 
Feery,  Louisa  A. 
Penn,  Thomas 
Binker,  DeUlah 
Bockicharlie,  Ghas. 
Saunders,  Sue  M. 
Shearer,  Ann  L. 
Shearer,  Leonora 


Lantz  Mills, 

Shenandoah 

Co., 

Va. 

(( 

(( 

iC 

(C 

Steele's  Tavern, 

Augusta 

«( 

(C 

ftC 

(( 

(( 

u 

Petersburg, 

«c 

Little  Plymouth, 

King  k  Queen 

u 

ii 

Richmond, 

ii 

Beaver  Dam, 

Hanover 

(( 

t( 

Lantz  Mills, 

Shenandoah 

u 

(( 

a 

(( 

C( 

(( 

Timberville, 

Rockingham 

4; 

ii 

New  Hope, 

Augusta 

»« 

ii 

Waynesboro', 

u 

1( 

ii 

Forestville, 

Shenandoah 

a 

ii 

a 

a 

u 

ii 

Paineville, 

Amelia 

a 

a 

Healing  Springs, 
Hanover  C,  H., 

Alleghany 

(i  . 

ii 

Hanover 

ti 

a 

Jackson's, 

Louisa 

(( 

a 

St-  Stephen, 

King  &  Queen 

(6 

it, 

ii 

Miller's  Tavern, 

Essex 

a 

ii 

(( 

n 

u 

ii 

(( 

ti 

u 

ii 

Mt.  Clinton, 

Rockingham 

u 

ii 

Grape  Vine, 

Tarrant 

U    1 

lex. 

a 

(C 

a 

ii. 

Harrisonburg, 

Rockingham 

a 

Va. 

£C 

ti 

iC 

ii 

Brownsburg, 

Rockbridge 

ti 

ii 

Fancy  Grove, 

Bedford 

u 

ii 

Richmond  City, 

ii 

Fancy  Grove, 

Bedford 

u 

a 

Salem, 

Fauquier 

(( 

'  <c 

Crab  Orchard, 

Bland 

u 

ii 

Port  Republic, 

Rockingham 

ti 

ii 

Blue  Ridge,  * 
Hicksford, 

Botetourt 

u 

a 

Greenville 

»( 

(C 

Lafayette, 

Montgomery 

a 

C( 

u 

u 

« 

ii 

Jeffersonville, 

Tazewell 

a 

ii 

Penn's  Store, 

Patrick 

u 

€i 

Mt.  Clifton, 

Shenandoah 

{( 

ii 

Lvnchburg, 
Unionville, 

Campbell 
Orange 

it 

ii 

Spout  Spring, 

Appomattox 

ii 

ti 

a 

it 

u 

ii 
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Shoemaker,  Sarah  Y. 
Sites,  Henry 
Sites,  J.  F. 
Starks,  John  T. 
Starks,  EryingH. 
Steers,  Mary  W. 
Steinspriuff,  Ida  N. 
Stone,  William 
Sykes,  MoUie  W. 
Terrell,  James 
Tucker,  Ida  E. 
Vaughan,  Wm.  T. 
Yaught,  Alexander 
Weaver,  Reuben 
Wilfong,  Levi 

Albertson,  Patty  M. 


Lexington, 

Harrisonburg, 

it 

Norfolk, 

Goshen  Bridge, 
Harrisonburg, 
Richmond  City, 
Town  Creek, 
Waynesboro', 
Petersburg, 
Beaver  Dam, 
Elk  Creek, 
Spring  Creek, 
Hightown, 

BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


Waynesboro', 
Anderson,  Wm.  M.        Lexington, 
Armstrong,  W.  Moseley  Goshen  Bridge, 


Ayres,  Catharine 
Beale,  J.  Edwaad 
Breedon,  Riley  B. 
Burks,  lola  Gardner 
Correll,  Ann  E. 
Eliason,  Mary  M. 
Evans,  Edward  C. 
Feltz,  George  F. 
Franklin,  M.  Lizzie 
Fulwider,  Henry  H. 
Furbush,  Robwt 
Garland,  John  Wesley 
Gibson,  Elizabeth  B. 
Goad,  Julia 
Goodrich,  Frank 
Guffie,  John  R. 
Haley,  Elijah  P. 
Hensley,  Wilford  D. 
Hodges,  Leroy  F. 
Howard,  Rebecca 
Humbert,  Isaac  S. 
Johnson,  Thomas 
Eenzie,  James  D. 
Leonard,  Robert  S. 
Mankin,  Lewis  B. 
Mathews,  Belle 
Montgomery,  William 


Cobham, 

Warren  ton, 

Roadside, 

Salt  Creek, 

Cherry  Grove, 

Hancock, 

Concord  Depot, 

Petersburg, 

Mt.  Zion, 

Middlebrook, 

Spout  Spring, 

Fredericksburg, 

Shepberdstown, 

Hillsville, 

Alexandria, 

Moffett's  Creek, 

Christianshurg, 

Waynesboro', 

Portsmouth, 

Fortress  Monroe, 

New  Hope, 

Staunton, 

Blue  Ridge, 

Winterpock, 

Ale:8[andria, 

Richmond  City. 

Fairfield, 


Rockbridge 
Rockingham 

4( 

Co., 

u 

Va. 
u 

ii 

u 
ii 

Rockbridge 
Rockingham 

a 

ii 
ii 
ii 

Lawrence 
Augusta 

Ala. 

ti 

Hanover 
(xrayson 
Rockingham 
Highland 
NT 

ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 

Augusta 

Rockbridge 
u 

a 

ii 

ii 
ti 

Albemarle 

Fauquier 

Rockingham 

Amherst 

Rockingham 

Campbell 

u 
u 
a 

ii 
ti 
ii 
a 
ii 

Md. 
V*. 

ii 

Campbell 

Augusta 

Appomattox 

ii 

ti 
ti 

ii 

Carroll 

W.Va. 

Augusta 

Montgomery 

Augusta 

ti 

ti 

Augusta 

ii 

a 
tt 

Botetourt 
Chesterfield 

iC 

ti 

i9 

Rockbridge 

tt 

it 

7^ 
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Owen,  Charles  Oils  - 
PuItE,  James  W. 
Rogers,  Andrew 
Shmault,  Wm.  Frank 
Taylor,  John  Henry 
Trammell,  Wren 
Tyson,  William 
Webb,  Watt  H. 
Webb,  F,  Stanton 
Wilfong,  E.  Amanda 


Genito, 

Powbataa 

Co., 

Va. 

Draper's  Valley, 
Dublin  Depot, 
RichardsTille^ 
Prospect  Hill, 

Palaski 

Culpepper 
Fairfax 

-    a 

44 

it. 

a 

Montrose, 
Orange  C.  H., 
Milnesville, 

Westmoreland 
Orange 
Augusta 

C4^ 

K'^i 

jonns. 

L  Rising-bell  at  5|  o'clock  in  spring  and  fall,  at  6^  in  winter. 
2*  Breakfast  at  7  o'clock  in  spring  and  fall,  at  7^  in  winter. 
3*  Studjr  from  7^  to  8}  o'clock  A.  M. 

4.  Morning  prayers  at  8^  A.  M.,  when  the  schools  open. 

5.  Recess  of  15  minutes,  and  lunch,  at  10^  A.  M. 

6.  Schools  dose  at  1|  P.  M — sprayers  in  deaf  mute  department. 

7.  Dinner  at  1^  P.  M. 

8.  Work  in  shops  and  sewing  rooms  begins  at  2  P.  M, 

9.  Music  lessons  to  blind  girls,  and  some  blind  boys,  from  2  to  5  P.  M. . 

10.  Recreation  from  5  to  7  P.  M* 

11.  Supper  at  6  P.  M. 

12.  Study  from  7  to  9  P.  M. 

13.  Evening  prayers  in  blind  department  at  9  P.  M. 

14.  All  are  in  bed  and  the  house  quiet  at  9|  P.  M. 

JKi^  During  the  njght  the  watchman  passes  hourly,  and  oftener  if  re- 
quired, througn  all  of  the  buildings  and  over  the  adjacent  grounds. 


•   ^  •  • 


DEAF  MUTE  DEPARTMENT. 


Peet's  Elementary  Lessons. 

Poet's  Gonne  of  Instruction,  Part  III; 

Language  with  Symbols. 

Maury's  First  Lessons  in  Geography. 

"        "WerW  we  Live  In." 

'^        Manual. 
Davies*  Arithmetics. 
History  of  United  States. 
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Parley's  History  of  tho  World- 
Map  Drawing. 
Book  Keeping. 

Compositions  and  Letter  Writing. 
Spencer's  Penmanship. 
Leigji's  Sound  Charts. 
Smith's  English  Grammar. 
Drawing  and  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Colors. 
Scripture  Question  !E&ok  and  Bible  Lessons. 
Moral  Science. 

BLIND  DEPAHTMBNT. 

Alphabet  and  Primer. 

Raiding  and  Spelling. 

Story  Book. 

History  of  Virginia. 

History  of  America. 

History  of  England. 

Parley's  Commoa  School  History. 

CKiyot's  (Geographies. 

En^sh  Gramnar. 

Raised  Maps. 

Arithmetic  on  Boxes. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Natural  Science. 

Easquelle's  French  Grammar. 

De  Yere's  French  Reader. 

Translations  from  French  Authors. 

Music — VocaL 

Music — Instrumental :  Great  and  cabinet  organs,  piauo,  guitar^ 

violin^  Yioloncelloy  contrabasso,  flute,  brass  instruments^ 

generally. 

TRADES  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

Cabinet  and  carpenter's  work. 

Shoe-making. 

T^oring. 

Mattress-making. 

Broom  making,  chair<making,  mat-making  and  chair  cane-seating. 

Printing  in  raised  type,  and  book-bincUng. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  GIRLS. 

The  manufacture  of  all  articles  of  clothing. 
The  binding  of  shoes. 
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Knitting  and  netting. 

Crochet-work. 

Bead-work. 

Articles  of  sephyr  worsted. 

Religious  seryices  are  held  twice  on  Snnday,  in  each  department. 
Sunday  school  at  9  A.-  M.,  and  a  lecture  or  sermon,  at  3  P.  M. 

IJerms  and  ijhmdifi^     nf  Mmiaiim  tnio  ilie  In^ttttttion. 

--♦^•^^   ■      ■ 

I.  The  Institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil  board,  lodging  and 
washing,  the  constant  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and 
morals,  tuition,  books,  all  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school  room, 
and  also  medical  attendance,  at  an  annual  charge  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, 

II.  No  pupil  will  be  received  for  a  less  term  than  six  years,  except 
by  special  agreement ;  and  no  deduction  will  be  made  on  account  of  va- 
cation or  absence,  except  when  leave  of  absence  has  previously  been 
granted  by  the  Principal  iu  writing.  Pupils  entering  during  the  session 
will  be  charged  from  its  beginning,  except  when  specially  otherwise 
agreed  upon. 

III.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance ;  for  the 
punctual  payment  of  which  satisfactory  bond  and  security  will  be  re* 
quired. 

IV.  The  children  of  this  State,  who  are  unable  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  their  education,  will  be  received  and  educated /r«^  of  charge.  All 
applications  for  the  benefit  of  this  provision  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  from  the  sheriff  or  other  county  ofiiocr,  that  the  applicant  is 
an  inhabitant  of  Virginia,  and  that  his  or  tier  parents  are  unable  to  pay 
for  board  and  tuition.  If  the  parents  are  able  to  pay  a  part  only,  diat 
part  should  be  stated,  and  the  statement  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 

y.  State  pupils  are  also  clothed  by  the  Institution  whenever  their 
friends  are  unable  to  do  it,  of  which  inabiliry  a  satisfactory  certificate  is 
required.  But  in  all  eantM  they  are  expected  to  be  Jteatfy  and  eon^ortahfy 
clothed  when  they  first  enter,  and  their  clothing  marked  with  the  owner* % 
name. 

VI.  All  traveling  expenses  of  the  piipiU  to  or  from  the  Institution, 
must  be  borne  by  their  friends.  Perso.is  bringing  or  taking  pupils  away 
or  visiting  them,  cannot  be  lodged  or  boarded,  or  have  their  norses  fea, 
at  the  Institution. 

VII.  Applicants  for  admission  should  be  between  ten  and  twenty-five. 
But  a  discretionary  power  of  varying  from  the  rule  is  lodged  with  the 
Executive  Committee.  Ten  is  considered  as  the  best  age  for  entering, 
the  Institution.  The  regalar  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  an- 
nual  vacation,  the  first  Wednesday  in  September.  The  vacation  em- 
braces the  months  of  July  and  August. 
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YIII.  Applications,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.,  should  be  addressed  o^ 
Chas.  D.  MeCoy,  Principal. 

IX.  All  applications  should  be  accompanied  with  written  answers  to 
the  following  questions : 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  applicant  ?  If  there  is  a  middle  name,  it 
should  be  given  in  full. 

2.- What  is  the  age  of  the  applicant?  If  possible  giro  the  day, 
month  and  year  of  birth.     What  is  the  sex  ? 

8.  What  is  the  name  of  the  father  or  nearest  friend  ?  His  occupation, 
the  county  or  town  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  post-office  ? 

4.  Can  the  applicant  defray  all  his  or  her  expenses  at  the  Institution  ? 
Or  can  he  pay  part  of  the  regular  charges  ?  Or  can  he  only  clothe 
himself?     Or  would  he  have  to  be  supported  entirely  by  the  Institution  ? 

5.  Is  the  applicant  of  sound  mind  ?  What  is  the  state  of  his  general 
health? 

If  the  applicant  is  blindy  state  in  addition : 

6.  What  is  the  degree  of  blindness  ?  We  call  a  child  blind  when  he 
has  not  vision  enough  to  be  benefitted  by  common  school  instruc- 
tion. We  divide  the  blind  into  three  classes :  the  first  contains  those 
who  are  entirely  deprived  of  sight ;  the  second,  those  who  can  only  dis- 
tinguish luminous  objects,  such  as  the  sun,  a  window,  or  a  lighted  candle ; 
the  third  class  contains  those  who  can  see  large  objects,  but  cannot  see 
common  print. 

7.  Was  he  born  blind?     Or  when  did  he  lose  his  sight  ? 

8.  What  is  the  cause  of  blindness  ? 

If  the  applicant  i»  a  deaf  mute^  instead  of  answering  the  last  three 
questions,  state: 

6.  Whether  the  deafness  is  total  or  partial  ?  If  partial,  what  is  the 
degree  of  hearing  ?  Can  he  hear  any  spoken  words  ?  Can  he  hear  the 
human  voice  at  all  ?     What  noise  can  be  hear  ? 

7.  Was  he  born  deaf?  If  not,  at  what  age  did  he  lose  liis  hearing; 
and  by  what  disease  or  accident  ? 

8.  Can  he  speak  at  all  ?  If  so,  has  his  speech  failed  or  improved 
within  the  last  year  or  two  ? 


— ^ 


The  Institution  is  under  great  obligations,  for  substantial  favors ; 

To  Gen.  Wms.  0.  Wickham,  Vice  President  C.  &  0.  R.  R.  ;  Col. 
John  S.  Barbour,  President  0.  A.  &  M.  R«  R  ;  Gen.  Wm.  Mahone, 
President  A.  M.  &  0.  R.  R. ;  for  their  liberal  bestowal  of  free  passes 
on  indigent  pupils ; 

To  The  President,  Secretary  and  Directors  of  the  Augusta  County 
Fair,  for  a  full  supply  of  complimentary  tickets; 
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To  Col.  James  H.  Skinner^  of  Stauntoiii  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Test] 
anient  in  raised  type  (4  toIs.)  ; 

To  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  some  of  its  valuable  publications ; 

To  The  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  following  Newspapers  and 
Magazines,  which  are  receiyed  regularly  and  aro  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  profit  to  both  pupils  and  teachers : 

Dispatch,  ... 

Whig, 

State  Journal,  ... 

Eyening  News, 

Christian  Advocate,  -  .  • 

Southern  Churchman, 

Alexandria  Oazette,  •  •  • 

Standard  and  Sentinel, 

Academy  Journal,     ... 

Berkeley  Un^on, 

Christian  Observer,    - 

Virginian,  -  .  - 

Progress,    .... 

Index,  .  .  - 

Monroe  Register,       .  -  - 

Geneva  Gazette, 

Wyoming  Gazette,     ... 

Journal  of  Materia  Medica, 

Washingtonian,  ... 

Mirror,  .  .  - 

Republican,  - 

Virginian, 

Virginia  Herald,        -  -  - 

News,  .... 

Rockingham  Register, 

Index,  ... 

Spirit  of  Jefferson, 

Piedmont  Virginian,         .  .  - 

Observer,  ... 

Virginian,  ... 

Bedford  Sentinel, 

Warren  Sentinel,        ... 

Shenandoah  Herald, 

West  Va,  Farm  Journal, 

American  Educational  Monthly, 

Vindicator,  *  .  . 

Spectator,  - 

Valley  Virginian, 


Richmond,  Va. 


Alexandria,  Va. 


Martinsburg,  W.  Va, 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Petersburg,  Va. 

u 

Union,  West  Va. 
Geneva,  N.  Y, 
Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
Leesbnrg,  Va. 

u 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

a 

Fredericksburg,  Va, 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Warrenton,  Va., 
Charlestown,  W  Va 
Orange  C.  H.,  Va. 
•  Culpepper,  Va. 
Abingdon,  Va. 
Liberty,  Va. 
Front  Royal,  Va. 
Woodstock.  Va. 
Union,  W.  Va. 
New  York  City, 
Staunton,  Va. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  YIRQINIA, 
Office  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
liichmondj  December  1, 1872. 

To  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia : 

The  Board  of  Education  has  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  together  with  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments. 

Respectfully,  ^ 

GILBERT  C.  WALKER, 
President  Board  of  Education. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGEnA, 
Office  Supbeuttendbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 
Bichmcmdy  November  1, 1872. 

lb  his  Excellency  Gilbbet  C.  Walkbe, 

Qovemor  of  Vvrginia^  and  ex  officio 

Ptesideni  of  the  Board  of  Mhicaticn : 

Me.  President, — 

I  respectfully  submit  herewith  my  Second 
Annual  Report;  which  shows,  as  you  will  be  pleased  to 
observe,  a  gratifying  advance  in  our  Educational  work. 

The  Report  is  prepared  in  two  parts :  the  first.  Statistical ; 
the  second,  Expository.  The  second  part  is  an  exposition  of 
the  general  principles  and  methods  of  the  school  system,  rather 
than  of  the  particular  statistics  of  the  year,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  part  first  The  two  parts  may  be  printed 
as  independent  pamphlets,  and  be  circulated  separately,  or 
under  one  cover,  as  may  be  preferred  in  particular  cases.  This, 
I  think,  is  a  more  economical  and  effective  arrangement  than 
the  usual  one  of  inserting  general  discussions  into  the  midst  of 
the  record  of  current  fiusts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Tour  ob't  serv't, 

W.  H.  ETJPFNEB, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


FOR  THE  YEAR   ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1872. 


PART  I—STATISTICAL. 

The' following  statements  exhibit  the  educational  results  for  the  last 
year  in  a  summary  way,  and  show  a  decided  gain,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year : 

Number  of  counties  in  the  State 99 

'*         citiee  of  first  class 6 

"         county  and  city  superintendents 91 

"        school  districts  in  cities  and  counties 454 

'*         school  trustees  in  cities  and  counties 1,362 

"         public  schools*  in  cities  and  counties 3,695 

••         graded  schools 107 

"         teachers  in  public  schools 3,853 

Average  monthly  salaries $29  81 

Average  number  of  months  schools  were  taught 5.72 

Number  of  pupils  attending  public  schools 166,377 

Number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 95,488 

Per  centage  of  school  population  enrolled 40.5 

Per  centage  of  school  population  in  average  attendance 23.2 

Per  centage  of  those  enrolled  in  average  attendance 57.4 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  in  public  schools  per  pupil  enrolled .70 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  in  average  attendance $1  22 

Number  of  school  houses  owned  by  districts 504 

Value  of  public  school  property |387,672 

OOUSTT  SUPEBnTTESDZSTS. 

Average  number  of  visits  to  schools 78 

"             "           teachers  examined 48 

"             •*           official  letters  written '. 246 

"             "           miles  traveled  on  official  business 828 

"             "           days  employed 13ft 

•OonntiBg  6Mh  grade  of  one  teacher  In  a  graded  Khool  as  one  edhool. 
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Average  amonnt  of  incidental  ezpeneeBf $92  51 

Average  salary  from  the  State < $310  95 

Average  salary  from  the  State,  less  incidentals 218  44 

Average  salary  from  the  connty 186  80 

Average  salary  from  the  State  and  connty 497  75 

Avera  ge  salary  from  State  and  connty,  less  incidental 406  24 

FBivATE  Schools. 

Number  of  primary  schools 648 

Number  of  high  schools 187 

Number  of  colleges  and  technical  schools ^ 21 

Total  number  of  private  schools 856 

Number  of  pupils  attending  primary  schools 10,182 

Number  of  pupils  attending  high  schools 7,742 

Number  of  pupils  attending  colleges  and  technical  schools ^     2,673 

Total  number  attending  private  schools 20,497 

Cost  of  tuition  per  month  in  primary  schools ^  $1  90 

Cost  of  tuition  per  month  in  high  schools 4  91 

Cost  of  tuition  per  month  in  colleges  and  technical  schools 7  00 

Average  number  of  months  taught  in  primary  schools 6.75 

Average  number  of  months  taught  in  high  schools ^ 8.33 

Average  number  of  months  taught  in  colleges  and  technical  schools 9.00 

fNot  paid  out  of  public 


A  TABLE 

Showing  the  whole  Oost  of  Puhlic  Education  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1872 
[including  unpaid  balances). 


To  State 
Funds. 

To  Connty 
Funds. 

To  District 
Funds. 

To  other 
sources. 

Total. 

For  pay  of  taachen   and  Irea- 
Borora 

$887,816  22 

28,290  88 
*0,490  88 

$202,806  48 
10,998  16 



$62,384  98 
40,868"22 

$048,006  88 

46,296  08 

6^8$ 

298,407  66 

For  pay  of   county  snporinten- 
dentB » 

For  expenses  of  central  office. 

Jftyp  dfftrlct  expense 

249,i04"a3 

Total 

$422,002  48 

$219,808  08 

$249,104  38 

$101,748  20 

$898;il8  6a 

«Two  tiionsand  dollars  of  this  amount  Is  paid  out  of  State  Treamry. 

Deduct  |1 76,506  66,  the  excess  of  the  value  of  public  school  property  in  1872 
oyer  that  in  1871,  and  we  have  as  the  total  cost  for  current  expenses,  $816,812  03. 

NoTB.— The  total  cost  of  public  education  in  the  State  for  the  year  is  less  than 
the  amount  reported,  because  it  appeared  evident,  in  analysing  the  reports  of 
county  superintendents,  that  some  of  them  had  charged  to  the  current  year's  ao- 
count  the  liabilities  for  the  year  previous  which  were  paid  during  the  current  year. 
This  discovery  was  made  too  late  to  return  the  reports  for  correction. 
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A  STATEMENT 

Showing  the  condiiion  of  the  gyttemfor  the  ichool  year  ending  August  31, 1872,  in 
comparison  with  its  condition  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1871. 

Whole  namber  of  pablie  Bchools 

Increaaem  1872 648 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Increase  in  1872 35,289 

Whole  number  attending  private  schools 

Decrease  in  1872 5,461 

Total  number  pupils  in  public  and  private  schools. 

Increase  in  1872 29,838 

Number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 

Increase  in  1872 19,766 

Percentage  of  school  population  enrolled 31.8  40.5 

Increase  in  1872 8.7 

Percentage  of  school  population  in  average  at- 
tendance  

Increase  in  1872 4.4 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  public  schools 

Increase  in  1872 769 

Estimated  value  of  public  school  property 

Increase  in  1872 $176,506 

Number  of  school  houses  owned  by  districts 

Increase  in  1872 414 

Average  number  months  schools  were  taught 

Increase  in  1872 1.C6 


1871. 

1872. 

3.047 

3,695 

131,088 

166,377 

•25,948 

20,497 

157,036 

186,874 

75,722 

95,488 

18.8 

23.2 

3,084 

3,853 

$211,166 

1387.672 

190 

504 

4.66 

5.72 

EEMARKS  ON  THE  STATISTICS. 

The  details  on  which  these  summaries  are  based  will  be 
found  among  the  documents  forming  a  part  of  this  Report, 
particularly,  in  ten  tables  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
county  superintendents,  in  the  tables  giving  the  statistics  of 
private  schools,  and  in  the  Second  Auditor's  Report. 

Considering  the  embarrassments  under  which  the  mighty 
work  of  universal  education  was  begun  and  has  been  conti- 
nued, we  have  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  The 
hostile  and  the  feeble-hearted  expected  that  in  a  year  or  two 
our  public  school  system  would  end  its  existence ;  but  it  was 
born  a  giant,  and  has  grown  with  giant  vigor.  Strong  as  it 
was  in  its  first  year,  it  was  greatly  stronger  in  the  second,  and 
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at  this  present  writing  (November  1)  it  has  entered  healthfully 
upon  its  third  year  of  active  life. 

The  addition  in  the  second  year  of  648  schools  and  769 
teachers,  with  an  addition  of  more  than  a  month  in  the  average 
length  of  the  school  session,  was  a  most  gratifying  increase  of 
school  privileges  over  those  of  the  first  year;  and  the  happy 
effects  were  simultaneously  exhibited  by  the  addition  of  35,289 
pupils  to  the  enrollment  in  the  schools. 

The  increased  liberality  of  the  people  is  also  worthy  of  note, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  counties  and  districts 
the  money  was  voted  by  the  people  at  the  polls,  and  came  in 
most  opportunely  to  supplement  the  waning  income  from  the 
State.  The  demonstrated  practicability  of  educating  the  chil- 
dren at  seventy  cents  per  month  per  pupil,  confirms  what  has 
been  asserted  with  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  public  system 
of  education. 

DIMINUTION  IN  THE  PROCEEDS  OF  STATE  SCHOOL  TAX. 

The  amount  received  from  that  source  during  the  year  1870- 
71  was  $362,000;  received  during  1871-72,  $315,428  ;  diminu- 
tion,  $46,672.  After  the  expiration  of  the  scholastic  year 
1870-71,  additional  funds  pertaining  to  that  year  were  received 
to  the  amount  of  $73,182,  which  raised  the  total  to  $435,182. 
Even  this  sum,  however,  fell  short  of  the  First  Auditor's  esti- 
mate (which  was  $490,343)  by  more  than  $55,000 ;' although 
Borne  important  sources  of  revenue  were  left  out  of  his  calcu- 
lation. 

On  the  1st  September,  1872,  the  school  revenue  from  the 
State  tax  was  nearly  $175,000  short  of  the  First  Auditor's  esti- 
mate for  last  year.  Part  of  this  will  no  doubt  yet  come  in. 
But  still  we  cannot  expect  to  receive  within  $100,000  of  the 
amount  of  funds  which  the  £acts  led  us  to  expect.  This  is  a 
serious  matter.  The  disastrous  results  were  mitigated  by  the 
interest  received  from  the  vested  Literay  Fund.  But  liabilities 
must  be  paid  in  the  districts  out  of  money  belonging  to  the 
now  current  year.  This,  with  the  danger  of  still  further  dimi- 
nution from  reduced  assessments,  must  tell  badly  on  the  schools 
during  the  year  upon  which  they  have  entered. 
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THE   LITERARY  FUND, 

As  shown  by  the  Second  Auditor  in  his  report  which  is 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  my  last  yearns  Report,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1871,  consisted  of  $1,596,069  in  solvent  securities,  on 
which  the  unpaid  interest  would  on  the  1st  July,  1871,  amount 
to  $566,616.     The  investments  were : 

In  Virginia  State  stocks $1,543,669  00 

In  Richmond  City  stocks 400  00 

In  loan  to  Washington  college 2,000  00 

In  Fairmonnt  (West  Virginia)  Bank  stock 50.000  00 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  present  report  of  the  Second  Auditor 
that  the  interest  on  the  debts  due  from  Richmond  city  and  from 
Washington  College  have  been  paid,  and  a  portion  of  the  inter- 
est due  on  the  State  stocks.  Inasmuch  as  the  Constitution 
(Art.  Vill.,  Sections  7  and  8),  and  also  the  School  Law  (section 
66)  set  apart  this  Fund,  and  require  its  annual  interest  to  be 
used  for  the  support  of  the  public  free  schools,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  General  Assembly  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  full 
interest  on  the  Fund.  Unless  some  special  effort  be  made  to 
prevent  it,  our  school  revenues  for  the  current  year  will  be  se- 
riously curtailed. 

AID   FROM   PEABODY  FUND. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  the  General  Agent 
pven  below  that  $28,900  of  the  proceeds  of  the  iPeabody  Edu- 
cation Fund  were  appropriated  to  the  Virginia  schools  during 
the  past  scholastic  year.  The  bulk  of  this  was  given  in  aid  of 
graded  schools,  and  was  highly  influential  in  promoting  the 
formation  of  this  class  of  schools,  and  in  the  prolonging  of  their 
sessions;  both  of  which  were  objects  of  the  first  importance. 
Aid  was  also  rendered  to  teachers'  institutes,  and  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Edvjcatixmal  Journal.  Doctor  Sears  has  continued 
to  contribute  his  much  coveted  personal  services  in  aid  of  our 
work  by  travelling  extensively,  delivering  addresses,  and  ren- 
dering counsel. 
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LIST  OF    APFBOPBIATIONB. 

Richmond,  Public  Schools $1,500  00 

.  Normal  School 1,500  00 

.Colored  Normal  School 800  00 

Petersburg,  Public  Schools 2,000  00 

Norfolk,          "           "      1,500  00 

Winchester,     "            " 1,500  00 

J    Staunton,         "           "      1,500  00 

Lynchburg,     "            "      2,000  00 

Alexandria,     "            "     1.000  00 

Portsmouth,     "            "     1,000  00 

Manchester,     "            "      1,000  00 

Wytheville,      *•            "      , 900  00 

Harrisonburg  "            "      800  00 

Lexington,      "           '*      750  00 

Danville,          "            "     600  00 

Floyd  Courthouse,  Public  Schools 450  00 

Teachers'  Institutes 1,000  00 

Journal  of  Education 200  00 

Woodstock,  Public  School • 300  00 

Edinburg,        "            "     300  00 

Strasburg.        "            "     300  00 

Palmyra,         "           "     300  00 

Marion,           *•           "     300  00 

Buchanan,       "            "     300  00 

Matoaca,          "            "     300  00 

Fincastle.         "            "     300  00 

Culpeper  Courthouse 300  00 

Leesburg , ,300  00 

Wythe  county,  Public  School 300  00 

Bristol,                 "            "     300  00 

Independence,      "           "     300  00 

Charlottesville,     "           "     300  00 

Fredericksburg,  Public  Schools 300  00 

Calliopean,  Grayson  county 300  00 

Abingdon,  Public  Schools 300  00 

Brucetown,    "            "      300  00 

Bridgewater, "           *'      300  00 

Clover  Hill.   -           "      300  00 

Lincoln,  Hampton,  (colored) 300  00 

Midlothian,  Public  School,  (colored) 200  00 

Louisa  Courthouse,  (colored) 200  00 

Butler  School,  near  Hampton,  (colored) 200  00 

Buckingham,  Courthouse,  (colored) ^  200  00 

Hampton  Normal  School 800  00 

Hollins*  Institute 500  00 

Salem,  Public  Schools 600  00 

$28,900  00 
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THE  STATISTICS  OF  PRIYATB  AND  INCORPOBATBD   SCHOOLS 

Given  in  the  appropriate  tables  are  very  valuable,  and  probably 
form  the  most  complete  and  reliable  collection  ever  made  in 
the  State.  It  is  evident  from  the  diminution  of  pupils  in  the 
lower  grades  of  private  schools,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
large  increase  in  the  corresponding  public  schools,  that  the 
latter  are  rapidly  absorbing  the  former.  Under  special  circum- 
stances there  ought  to  be,  and  always  will  be,  private  schools 
for  the  primary  branches ;  but  as  will  be  fully  shown  in  Part 
n,  it  is  by  far  the  best  plan  for  the  community  generally  to 
unite  upon  the  public  schools  in  elementary  education.  It  may 
thus  have  a  better  quality  of  schools  for  less  expense  than  upon 
the  private,  or  the  ecclesiastical,  plan.  As  we  ascend  the  scale 
of  education,  all  systems  may  wisely  be  supported,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

It  is  a  highly  gratifying  fact  that  last  year  we  had  in  the 
State  187  high  schools,  or  academies,  (as  perhaps  they  had 
better  be  styled,  in  contradistinction  from  secondary  public 
schools,  which  are  universally  denominated  "high  schools"). 
These  academies  contained  7,701  pupils,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  will  shortly  enter  the  colleges. 

The  statistics  of  our  colleges  for  the  past  year  are  highly 
encouraging.  The  aggregate  of  students  was  probably  greater 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  State.  In  the 
matter  of  superior  education  Virginia  is  the  acknowledged 
leader  among  the  Southern  States. 

Our  colleges  are  very  ably  manned,  and  lack  nothing  but 
larger  endowments.  Our  two  universities,  representing  respec- 
tively the  ideas  of  private  enterprize  and  public  munificence, 
are  worthy  of  their  fame,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  languish 
for  want  of  means. 

Theological  seminaries  being  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  a  special  vocation,  are  herein  classed  among  technical 
schools.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  disposition  to  diversify 
our  forms  of  education,  and  to  establish  those  special  schools, 
which  are  so  potent  in  forwarding  their  respective  interests. 
Last  year  there  were  ten  technical  schools,  representing  at  least 
six  vocations.   To  these  have  since  been  added  the  Agricultural 
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and  MecbaDical  college.  A  discussion  of  the  value  and  proper 
organization  of  technical  schools  may  be  found  in  the  report 
of  that  college  hereunto  appended. 

A  comprehensive  statement  of  my  views  in  regard  to  schools 
of  all  sorts  will  appear  in  Part  11.  It  will  there  be  seen  that 
the  friend  of  public  education  is  not  of  necessity  an  iconoclast. 

Some  interesting  tables  concerning  the  distribution  of  col- 
leges and  college  students  in  the  United  States,  are  copied  in 
the  Appendix  from  one  of  the  valuable  documents  issued  by 
Gen.  Eaton,  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  The  com- 
manding influence  of  Virginia  in  the  higher  grades  of  educa- 
cation  will  there  be  observ^ed. 

PROGRESS  OF  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

Abundant  evidence  is  herein  adduced  to  show  that  the  pub- 
lic school  system  is  growing  in  favor  with  all  classes  of  our 
people.  There. are  some  counties  in  which  many  of  the  land- 
holders haye  as  yet  strangely  failed  to  recognize  the  advantages 
of  popular  education  to  the  owners  of  the  soil.  But  everything 
being  considered,  the  advance  in  public  sentiment  has  been  far 
more  rapid  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Many  of  our 
leading  men  who  are  still  theoretically  opposed  to  public  edu- 
cation are  cooperating  in  the  effort  to  make  the  system  a  good 
one,  and  are  really  bolder  in  devising  liberal  measures  than 
some  who  claim  to  have  been  lifelong  friends.  This  is  fortu- 
nate. The  existence  of  public  schools  being  thoroughly 
assured,  we  now  specially  need  proper  sentiments  as  to  the 
character  and  efficiency  of  the  schools.  In  this  aspect  of  the 
work,  men  of  all  theories  and  prejudices  may  cooperate. 

LAW-ABIDING   CHARACTER   OF   OUR   PEOPLE. 

The  following  section  in  our  constitution  discloses  on  the  part 
of  its  framers  some  apprehension  of  violent  resistance  to  the 
working  of  the  public  free  school  system  in  Virginia : 

Comtitution^  Article  viii.,  Section  11. — '•  Each  city  and  county  shall  be  held  ac- 
coantable  for  the  destraction  of  school  property  that  may  take  place  within  its 
limits  by  incendiaries  or  open  violence.'* 
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I  never  had  the  slightest  apprehension  of  any  form  of 
violent  resistance  to  the  operation  of  the  school  law;  but, 
in  order  to  show  how  superfluous  was  this  provision,!  have 
required  reports  on  the  subject  from  the  local  officers  for  both 
of  the  past  two  years ;  and  it  may  be  seen  that  not  a  single  case 
has  occurred  of  the  destruction  of  school  property  by  incendi- 
aries or  open  violence,  except  in  one,  or  possibly  two,  instances, 
which  was  of  a  kind  not  referred  to  in  the  constitution.  Some 
school-houses  have  been  burned,  but  the  fires  are  believed  to 
have  been  accidental,  with  the  exception  above  alluded  to, 
which  was  a  case  in  which  persons  living  at  a  distance  from 
the  school  house  were  suspected  of  having  committed  the 
arson  in  order  to  secure  a  change  of  location. 

In  regard  to  the  honorable  course  pursued  by  our  Legislature 
and  people  generally  in  respect  to  the  school  system,  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  quote  the  public  testimony  of  so  well-informed 
and  competent  a  witness  as  Dr.  Sears.  In  his  report  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  which  met 
in  Boston  during  last  August,  he  uses  the  following  language : 

"The  introduction  of  a  system  of  public  schools  in  this  State  (Virginia)  has  a 
remarkable  history.  Acting  under  a  constitution  whose  provisions  for  education 
they  did  not  fully  approve,  her  legislators,  at  their  first  meeting,  enacted  laws  in 
strict  conformity  with  its  reqnirements.  Entertaining  in  their  own  minds  serious 
doubts  of  the  undertaking,  and  meeting  with  opposition  from  others,  they  never- 
theless determined  not  merely  to  comply  with  the  constitution  as  a  matter  of  form, 
but  to  make  the  experiment  in  good  faith.  They  elected  March  20th,  1870,  for 
superintendent  *  *  *  a  man  who  was  a  believer  in  the  system.  It  was  made 
his  duty  to  prepare  and  submit  a  plan  of  public  instruction  for  their  consideration 
at  an  early  day,  and  the  outline  of  a  plan  was  immediately  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented, and  it  became  a  law  July  11  of  the  same  year.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  State  and  county  organizations  were  complete,  and  fourteen  hundred  school 
officers  were  appointed  and  commissioned.  The  number  of  schools  amounted  to 
more  than  twenty-nine  hundred,  with  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pupils,  and  more  than  three  thousand  teachers.  The  county  superintendents,  on 
whom  devolved  the  responsibility  and  labor  of  organizing  schools  and  putting 
ihem  in  operation  were  selected  with  great  care,  and  for  the  most  part  showed 
themselves  eminently  worthy  of  their  trust.  Their  doubts  of  the  practicability  of 
free  schools  at  the  public  expense  soon  vanished,  and  from  the  earnestness  of  their 
character,  and  the  thoroughness  and  freshness  of  their  convictions,  they  were  able 
to  carry  the  majority  of  the  people  with  them  in  the  measures  they  proposed.  It 
is  the  more  creditable  to  the  State  that  all  this  has  been  accomplished  at  a  time  of 
great  financial  embarrassment." 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  although  the  mode  of  rais- 
ing local  school  taxes  first  adopted  was  unpopular,  and  practi- 
cally subject  to  a  variety  of  flaws  ^nd  mishaps,  there  was  a 
disposition  manifested  in  only  two  or  three  counties,  and  these 
on  the  part  of  a  very  few  individuals,  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  collecting  the  school  taxes.  Taken  altogether,  probably 
no  new  scheme  of  legislation  ever  operated  more  smoothly. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  funds  applicable  to  District  purposes  were  so  small  that 
but  little  improvement  could  have  been  expected  in  school  ac- 
commodations, and  but  little  has  been  made  in  comparison 
with  what  is  needed ;  yet  there  has  been  some  advance.  In 
many  counties  several  new  houses  have  been  built  and  others 
projected,  whilst  a  large  majority  of  the  superintendents  report 
much  done  in  the  way  of  refitting.  Many  Districts  would  now 
gladly  multiply  and  improve  their  school  accommodations,  if 
they  were  allowed  to  raise  the  necessary  means  for  so  doing. 

IMPROVEMENT   IN   THE   QUALITY   OF   SCHOOLS. 

Improved  school-houses  and  apparatus  would  of  themselves 
tend  strongly  to  improve  the  schools.  An  important  item  of 
improvement  is  the  approach  which  has  been  made  to  uniform- 
ity of  text-books.  The  want  of  this  essential  requisite  to 
success  in  teaching  has  been  sorely  felt  by  private  teachers, 
who  have  not  commonly  been  able  to  control  their  schools  suf- 
ficiently to  secure  uniformity.  The  public  eystem  is  attended 
with  great  advantages  in  this  respect. 

There  has  also  been  improvement  in  the  teachers.  The  ex- 
amination by  the  County  Superintendent  has  proved  to  be  a 
powerful  stimulus  here,  as  it  has  elsewhere;  and  the  reexami- 
nation which  was  required  before,  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  enabled  the  oflicers  to  drop  such  teachers  as  had  not  met 
expectation.  The  eflfect  of  these  examinations,  the  general 
influence  of  Superintendents,  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes, 
and  the  reading  of  professional  literature,  have  conspired  to 
elevate  the  average  tone  of  the  profession.  But  there  is  still 
great  room  for  improvement.    In  some  places  the  mode  of 
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teaching  is  the  same  that  was  practised  half  a  century  ago,  and 
the  improved  methods  of  organization,  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion are  almost  unknown.  The  teachers  cannot  beanduced  to 
read  or  inquire,  but  are  content  to  plod  their  dull  rounds  in 
self-satisfied  ignorance.  There  are  many  most  encouraging 
exceptions  to  this.  Under  the  influence  of  Superintendents, 
who  have  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their 
oflices,  the  teachers  in  quite  a  number  of  our  cities  and  counties 
have  progressed  rapidly  in  professional  intelligence  and  skill. 
But  we  cannot  hope  to  bring  our  schools  abreast  of  the  Educa- 
tional advance  of  the  times  until  we  engage  earnestly  and  libe- 
rally in  the  work  of  giving  a  systematic  training. 

The  graded  system  of  school  organization,  which  is  fully 
discussed  in  Part  II.  of  this  report,  has  been  introduced  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  our  larger  centres  of  population,  and  is 
destined  to  confer  vast  benefits  upon  the  people.  All  our  cities 
of  the  first  class  afford  the  opportunity  of  operating  the  system 
to  its  full  capacity,  and  their  authorities  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  organize  their  schools  on  a  comprehensive  and  thorough 
basis.  All  these  cities  have  able  and  zealous  Superintendents, 
but  of  course  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  their  degrees  of  success' 
have  been  various.  All,  however,  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  cities  of  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  have  made  the  great-  • 
est  advance  toward  complete  organization,  systematic  visitation 
of  schools,  instruction  of  teachers,  and  commodious  school 
accommodations.  The  authorities  of  those  cities  embraced  the 
cardinal  doctrine  that  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  sufficiently 
paid  to  enable  him  to  give  his  whole  time  to  his  official  duties, 
was  the  only  guarantee  of  complete  success.  I  have  appended 
to  the  second  part  of  this  report  the  schemes  of  organization 
and  instruction  now  in  operation  in  those  cities,  and  feel  pre- 
pared to  commend  them  highly.  Experience  will  of  course 
suggest  improvements,  but  considering  how  short  a  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the  system  in  those  cities, 
the  maturity  and  efficiency  of  their  plans  of  instruction  and 
management  are  really  surprising.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Richmond,  where  the  school  officers  have  been  greatly  strength- 
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ened  by  the  liberality  of  the  city  council,  and  the  important 
aid  of  the  enlightened  mayor.  Already  families  are  moving 
into  the  city  in  order  to  obtain  for  their  children  the  fine  edu- 
cational advantages  here  presented.  This  happy  state  of  things 
will  continue,  if  a  spirit  of  justice  and  liberality  be  manifested 
toward  all  faiths,  races  and  parties. 

THE   COLORED   PEOPLE 

Continue  to  manifest  a  desire  for  education,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  written  reports  and  the  statistical  tables, 
the  latter  showing  in  many  counties  a  somewhat  better  average 
of  school  attendance  for  the  blacks  than  for  the  whites,  and  a 
general  average  nearly  as  good.  The  number  of  colored 
schools  is  not  as  large  a€  of  white,  in  proportion  to  population. 
It  is  possible  that  in  rare  cases  an  unjust  discrimination  was 
made  against  the  colored  people,  and  yet  I  have  no  sufficient 
proof  that  such  was  the  fact  in  any  case.  I  feel  satisfied  that 
the  prevailing  disposition  among  school  officers  was  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy. 
The  relative  disparity  in  the  number  of  schools  may,  I  think, 
be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teach- 
ers and  of  school  houses  for  colored  schools.  Incompetent 
teachers  can  always  be  had;  but  such  teachers  are  worse  than 
none,  and  the  officers  are  forbidden  to  waste  the  public  money 
on  worthless  schools.  The  average  ability  of  the  teachers  of 
colored  schools  has  been  rising,  partly  because  of  the  improved 
feeling  on  the  subject,  and  partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  edu- 
cational work  which  has  for  seven  years  been  going  on  among 
the  colored  people. 

Educated  colored  teachers  are  becoming  somewhat  numer- 
ous, and  more  intelligent  views  are  spreading  among  the  masses 
of  that  race.  The  Hampton  Institute,  and  the  Colored  Normal 
School  and  the  Colver  Institute  in  Richmond  are  doing  a  most 
valuable  work  in  giving  to  colored  youth  of  both  sexes  a  really 
sound  education,  both  general  and  special,  and  sending  them 
out  into  all  parts  of  the  State  to  become  instructors  and  leaders 
of  their  race.     Some  account  of  each  of  these  schools  is  given 
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in  the  Appendix.  But  there  must  for  a  time  continue  to  be  a 
deficiency  of  really  competent  teachers  for  colored  schools. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  school  houses  is  another 
serious  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  education  among  the 
blacks.  The  district  money  bearing  so  small  a  proportion  to 
the  public  necessities,  school  accommodations  are  largely  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  old  school  houses,  or  by  private  subscrip- 
tions ;  and  hence  circumstances  often  give  adyantages  to  the 
whites  when  no  injustice  is  designed.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
is  an  adequate  public  provision. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  our  intelligent  citizens  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  favorable  to  the  education  of  the  Negro. 
Had  our  people  larger  pecuniary  ability,  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  would  afford  them  only  pleasure  to  furnish  the  means  of 
education  to  this  class  of  our  population.  As  it  is,  the  property 
holders  feel  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  many  of 
them  naturally  feel  exasperated  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
St-ates  should  so  long  have  failed  to  grant  aid  in  the  heavy  work 
of  educating  the  children  of  the  freedmen.  But  the  failure  in 
us  to  educate  them  would  be  far  worse  than  all  the  burdens  wo 
have  to  bear,  and  help  will  come  sooner  or  later.  Apart  from 
outside  relief,  the  great  educational  work  now  going  on  in  the 
State  will  soon  render  a  large  return. 

Last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  deposits  of  the  freedmen 
in  their  savings  banks  as  affording  an  evidence  of  thrift.  As 
my  statements  had  reference  chiefly  to  the  financial  exhibit  of 
the  Freedmen's  Savings  and  Trust  Company  for  the  month  of 
August,  1871, 1  obtained  its  statement  for  August,  1872,  and 
find  in  it  so  much  that  is  encouraging  concerning  this  large 
class  of  our  population,  that  I  have  inserted  it  entire  in  the 
Appendix.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  thirty- four  of  these 
banks,  of  which  four  are  in  Virginia — in  Richmond,  Lynch- 
burg, Norfolk  and  Alexandria  respectively.  In  August,  1871, 
the  deposits  in  the  Richmond  branch  were  $17,790,  and  in 
August,  1872,  $64,112,  showing  an  increase  of  $46,322.  The 
deposits  in  the  four  Virginia  branches  for  August,  1872, 
amounted  $86,916 ;  their  total  deposits  from  opening,  $2,181,- 
886.     The  deposits  in  August,  1872,  in  all  the  branches  footed 
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up  $1,461,207.  Total  from  the  beginning,  $38,245,163.  Bal- 
ance  due  depositors  August  31,  $4,244,478.  Balances  draw  6 
per  cent,  interest.  This  money  of  the  freedmen  is  gained  by 
productive  labor,  and  is  commonly  employed  by  them  for  busi- 
ness or  for  buying  homes. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  SCHOOLS. 

A  comparison  of  the  labors  and  the  pay  of  these  officers 
will,  I  hope,,  satisfy  every  one  of  their  faithfulness,  of  the 
importance  of  their  duties,  and  the  inadequacy  of  their  com- 
pensation. Their  labors  are  so  quietly  performed  that  only 
the  record  can  reveal  their  extent;  whilst  tongues  of  com- 
plaint are  always  blatant.  Their  record  is  impressively  given 
by  the  figures  of  table  No.  8.  The  average  summary  gives 
it  in  brief:  138  days  of  actual  work,  comprising  48  teachers 
examined,  78  visits  paid  to  schools,  245  letters  written,  828 
miles  travelled,  and  $92  51  of  incidental  expenses  paid 
out  of  their  own  pockets;  whilst  their  average  pay  from  all 
sources  was  $497  75  gross,  or  $405  24  above  official  expenses. 
This  was  equivalent  to  a  per  diem  of  $2  93.  But  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  State  gave  them  only  $310  95  of  this,  which, 
when  reduced  by  the  amount  of  official  expenses,  leaves  $218 
44  as  the  net  salary,  or  a  per  diem  of  $1  58.  The  additional 
$186  80  was  voted  to  them  by  the  people  of  their  counties. 
By  the  present  law  they  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  school  trus- 
tees, supervisors  and  county  judges  before  they  can  get  anything 
beyond  the  $1  58. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  give  these  officers  their  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  public  estimation,  I  will  in  Part  11.  demonstrate 
systematically  their  vital  importance  in  the  school  system.  I 
will  here  only  add  my  emphatic  testimony  to  the  ability  and 
faithfulness  of  our  county  and  city  superintendents.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  have  been  no  exceptions ;  but  with  the 
means  of  forming  an  intelligent  judgment  possessed  by  no  one 
else  in  the  State  to  the  same  extent,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  tes- 
timony which  I  give  applies  justly  to  the  large  majority  ot  these 
officers.    And,  after  scanning  the  evidence  from  other  States,  I 
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feel  safe  in  saying  that  our  superintendents  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  their  class  in  point  of  ability  and  efficiency,  and  at  the 
feg  end  in  pay.  Comparing  them  with  other  public  servants 
in  our  own  State,  which  is  probably  as  well  officered  in  every 
department  as  any  State  in  the  Union,  any  one  may  see  that 
whilst  county  superintendents  stand  high  in  the  scale  of  per- 
sonal merit  and  official  importance,  they  are  near  the  bottom  in 
remuneration. 

THB   SCHOOL   TRUSTBBS 

Have,  in  most  cases,  discharged  their  duties  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  attention :  in  individual  cases,  with  devoted  zeal. 
The  local  school  records  are,  with  some  exceptions,  reported  to 
have  been  kept  in  a  neat  and  systematic  manner,  and  proper 
vouchers  taken  for  payments.  The  County  School  Board  is  a 
most  valuable  organization.  Its  proceedings  in  each  county 
will  be  specially  reported  on  next  year.  The  duties  devolving 
upon  school  trustees  will  rarely  be  discharged  properly,  until 
each  trustee  receives  some  remuneration.  Many  of  the  town- 
ships are  of  such  unusually  large  size  that  it  is  very  inconveni- 
ent to  secure  regular  meetings  of  the  School  Boards;  and,  in 
attending  the  meetings  of  both  District  and  County  Boards, 
trustees  are  sometimes  of  necessity  subjected  to  personal  ex- 
pense, which  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  local  school  funds ; 
but  as  the  law  now  stands,  I  have  felt  compelled  to  forbid  all 
appropriations  for  this  purpose.  The  acts  of  Assembly  which 
were  intended  to  remedy  the  evils  resulting  in  particular  cases 
from  the  injudicious  running  of  township  lines,  and  from  the 
excessive  size  of  some  districts,  will  no  doubt  have  a  good 
effisct ;  but  as  the  modified  arrangements  are  only  just  forming, 
no  report  can  be  made  in  regard  to  them  until  next  year.  K. 
counties  continue  to  reduce  the  number,  and  consequently  to 
enlarge  the  size,  of  the  townships,  some  changes  will  have  still 
to  be  made  in  reference  to  districts.  Either  trustees  must  be 
paid,  or  the  districts  must  be  made  smaller.  The  former  alter- 
native is  greatly  preferable.  It  is  equally  cheap  and  far  better 
to  pay  three  men  to  serve  one  large  district  than  to  sub-divide 
the  district  and  pay  three  clerks.  * 
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LOCAL  SCHOOL  TAXES. 


It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  letters  of  County  Superin- 
tendents that  the  present  law  regulating  the  raising  of  local 
school  taxes  is  almost  universally  regarded  as  an  improvement 
on  the  former  law.  But  still  it  will  be  observed  that  objection 
is  made  to  the  power  given  to  the  supervisors  and  the  county 
judge  to  curtail  and  damage,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  means  of 
education  in  any  county.  These  evil  results  have  not  occurred 
generally,  the  supervisors  and  the  county  judge  having  in  most 
cases  passed  the  estimates  as  furnished  them  by  the  school 
authorities ;  but  there  were  a  number  of  exceptions  to  this,  and 
some  very  damaging  ones.  Our  supervisors  and  county  judges 
seem  generally  to  be  as  worthy  and  judicious  a  class  of  men  as 
any  who  hold  office  in  the  State;  but  attention  to  school  inte- 
rests is  quite  out  of  their  line  of  duty,  and  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the  educational 
wants  of  the  people.  Moreover,  their  thoughts  being  more 
engaged  with  other  objects  of  public  interest,  they  might  be 
expected  often  from  mere  want  of  consideration  to  reduce  the 
school  appropriation  in  order  to  give  preference  to  some  very 
inferior  interest;  and  as  to  forming  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  labors  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  scarcely  anything 
could  be  more  outside  of  their  sphere  of  observation.  No  doubt 
our  worthy  county  judges  and  supervisors  would  much  prefer 
that  such  questions  should  be  left  to  the  only  class  of  citizens 
who  can  be  supposed  to  have  the  proper  information  on  the 
subject — ^a  class  of  citizens  who  are  in  every  respect  worthy  to 
be  trusted,  viz :  The  school  trustees. 

A  serious  objection  to  placing  the  decision  as  to  school  esti- 
mates in  the  hands  of  supervisors  is  that  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion will  thus  be  dragged  into  every  local  contest,  the  school  tax 
will  be  made  a  shibboleth,  and  men  will  go  into  office  simply 
on  that  question.  The  working  of  this,  although  occasioning 
present  irregularities,  will  unquestionably  strengthen  the  school 
system  in  the  long  run;  but  it  would  be  attended  by  certain 
ill-favored  effects  of  a  more  remote  character,  which  will  occur 
to  the  thoughtful  mind.  The  intelligent  observer  of  the  indi- 
cations of  the  times  must  see  the  impolicy  of  unnecessarily 
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mixing  up  with  popular  elections  matters  which  involve  the 
large  property  interests  of  the  country. 

The  severe  limitations  placed  by  the  present  law  upon  the 
raising  of  means  for  the  support  of  schools  will,  I  fear,  have  a 
bad  eflfect  in  many  ways.  School  privileges  will  be  reduced  in 
BO  many  counties  this  current  year  that  I  dread  the  exhibit 
which  I  must  make  in  my  next  report.  Bitter  complaints  will 
abound  when  the  result  is  seen  and  felt.  Ko  doubt  strong 
efforts  will  be  made  to  supplement  the  public  funds  from  pri- 
vate sources;  and  so  far  as  these  efforts  are  successful,  the 
statistical  exhibit  will  be  improved.  But  the  people  grow  more 
reluctant  to  draw  on  their  private  means  for  public  purposes, 
and  the  operation  of  the  plan  of  private  additions  is  unequal 
and  unsatisfactory. 

As  intimated  when  speaking  of  the  colored  people,  the  sup- 
plemental plan  gives  an  undue  advantage  to  those  who  are  well 
supplied  with  private  means.  The  neighborhoods  which  are 
able  to  do  this  practically  monopolize  the  funds.  There  are 
many  exceptions,  produced  by  the  generosity  of  those  who  thus 
supplement  the  public  provision.  But  this  large-heartedness 
should  not  be  calculated  upon  in  framing  a  policy.  As  long  as 
the  public  provision  is  insufficient,  a  strictly  impartial  adminis- 
tration is  impossible.  Those  who  have  the  least  need  will  get 
the  largest  share  of  the  public  money.  And  this  would  have 
been  the  unfortunate  result  in  a  multitude  of  cases  if  the  44th 
sec.  of  school  law  had  been  repealed.  But  more  on  this  point 
hereafter. 

PROPOSBD   CHANQB   IN  THE   TAX  LAW. 

The  school  system  being  now  in  the  third  year  of  actual  ope- 
ration, being  manifestly  established  in  the  convictions  and 
plans  of  the  people,  surely  the  time  has  come  for  giving  it  regu- 
larity, if  not  fullness,  of  operation.  As  already  said,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  it  is  possible  for  the  supervisors  to  cut  the  peo- 
ple off  from  all  school  privileges,  or  by  failing  to  make  appro- 
priations, leave  the  State  money  to  be  absorbed  by  the  wealthy 
neighborhoods.     Is  this  wise  ?    Is  it  just  to  the  people  ? 

I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  plan  for  the  consideration 
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of  the  General  Assembly,  as  a  compromise  :  Allow  the  several 
School  Boards  to  fix  absolutely  the  rate  of  taxation  up  to  the 
present  maximum  of  the  law,  leaving  the  option  that  far  only 
to  them.  Then  legalize  a  certain  higher  maximum,  and  put 
the  increase  at  the  discretion  of  the  supervisors.  So  that  a  part 
will  be  sure,  and  part  contingent  One  hundred  and  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  more  than  was 
expended  last  year  would  pay  teachers  for  a  full  supply  of  pri- 
mary schools  for  the  State. 

All  the  other  departments  of  the  State  government  are  fully 
provided  for  by  law.  Why  should  this  one  be  left  in  uncer- 
tainty ?  Who  would  think  of  leaving  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  legislative,  executive  or  judiciary  departments  to  the 
discretion  of  any  set  of  outside  oflSicers  whatever !  Very  pro- 
perly the  law  requires  that  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 
the  operation  of  those  departments  shall  be  paid ;  and  the  only 
thing  left  to  be  ascertained  is,  what  are  the  expenses.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  department  of  public  instruction,  neces- 
sary and  vital  appropriations  are  placed  at  the  option  of  men 
outside  of  the  system,  who,  up  to  the  maximum  fixed  by  the 
law,  are  left  to  be  governed  by  any  notions  or  fancies  that  may 
happen  to  be  uppermost.  Supposing  it  should  be  proposed  to 
leave  the  fees  and  incidental  expenses  of  courts  of  justice  to 
the  discretion  of  the  county  school  board,  and  the  pay  of  the 
county  judge  to  the  discretion  of  the  county  superintendent, 
what  would  be  thought  of  the  scheme !  N*ot  much,  I  fear. 
But  if  public  education  may  be  managed  in  this  style,  why  not 
public  justice  ?  Is  public  education  a  matter  of  so  little  conse- 
quence as  not  to  deserve  a  place  among  other  great  interests ; 
are  its  oflEicers  of  such  inferior  grade  that  they  must  not  be 
trusted  to  administer  the  system  with  the  usual  powers  of  ex- 
ecutive officers  ?  I  cannot  think  that  such  disparagement  was 
designed,  and  yet,  in  fact,  the  position  of  our  school  officers  is 
one  of  humiliation,  from  which  they  naturally  desire  to  be  re- 
lieved. 

CENSUS  OP  SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

The  change  made  in  the  law  concerning  the  taking  of  the 
census  of  school  population  proves  to  have  been  an  unfortunate 
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one.  There  is  no  economy  in  it,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
county  in  the  State  in  which  the  assessors  performed  the  duty 
satisfactorily.  In  some  counties  they  neglected  it  wholly,  and 
where  they  pretended  to  do  it,  the  lists  returned  often  fell  so 
far  short  in  number  of  the  previous  census  as  to  be  regarded 
by  school  officers  as  unreliable  and  worthless.  These  com- 
plaints are  so  general  that  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  use  the 
census  of  the  previous  year  as  the  basis  for  apportioning  money 
until  more  accurate  lists  can  be  obtained.  The  subject  is  one 
of  importance,  and  of  some  practical  difficulty.  The  assessor 
being  paid  by  the  hundred  for  names,  is  tempted  to  confine  his 
labors  to  the  profitable  neighborhoods,  and  to  neglect  those 
where  there  is  no  property  to  be  listed. '  On  the  other  hand, 
the  district  clerks,  who  previously  took  the  census,  being  paid 
by  the  day,  might  in  some  cases  have  been  tempted  to  prolong 
the  work  more  than  necessary ;  or  in  others,  not  relishing  the 
service,  they  might  have  employed  unsuitable  persons  to  take 
the  census. 

Inasmuch  as  a  fair  and  lawful  distribution  of  the  school 
money  is  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  accurate  lists,  it  is  hoped 
the  General  Assembly  will  give  attention  to  the  matter.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  take  this  census  every  year.  Could  we  obtain 
one  that  might  be  relied  upon,  it  would  furnish  a  sufficiently 
accurate  basis  for  say  five  years. 

The  responsibility  of  taking  this  census  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  left  where  it  properly  belongs,  with  the  school  officers. 
They  alone  appreciate  the  matter,  and  they  alone  can  be  sub- 
jected to  a  proper  supervision.  Accuracy  is  more  important 
than  cheapness,  and  this  leads  me  to  remark  generally  on  the 
evil  of  the 

•  UNDUE  COMPLICATION   OP   SCHOOL  AFFAIRS 

With  other  departments  ef  the  public  service.  This  is  one  of 
the  dangers  incident  to  neWly  established  systems,  and  may 
become  one  of  their  greatest  drawbacks.  We  have  erred 
somewhat  in  this  respect,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  and 
by  way  of  throwing  out  a  caution,  I  here  introduce  an  extract 
from  Dr.  Bears'  report  on  the  progress  of  educational  affidrs  in 
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the  Southern  States  during  the  last  year.  The  summary  which 
he  gives  has  reference  to  the  whole  field,  and  not  to  any  par* 
ticular  State : 

"  The  general  aspect  of  edacation  in  the  south  has  undergone  no  material  change 
during  the  past  year.  Great  progress  has  indeed  been  made  in  the  public  mind  on 
this  subject ;  but  various  causes  have  been  in  operation  in  several  of  the  States  to 
hinder  a  corresponding  progress  in  action.  The  experiment  of  free  schools,  which 
has  now  been  made  in  every  part  of  the  country,  has  not  yet  entirely  cleared  away 
the  doubts  and  removed  the  opposition  that  have  existed ;  but  the  principal  agents 
in  carrying  into  effect  this  great  public  measure  have  had  a  sufficient  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  extending,  improving,  and  cheapening  education,  and  thus  awakening  a 
general  interest  and  winning  popular  favor,  to  strengthen  their  confidence,  and 
place  them  and  their  enterprise  beyond  the  fear  of  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  the- 
hindrances  to  complete  success,  which  have  been  serious  in  some  of  the  more 
southerly  States,  are  not  insurmountable ;  but  only  such  as  are  incident  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  order  of  things  among  a  people  of  far  different  traditions  and 
usages. 

"  While  therefore  the  principle  of  general  education  by  public  authority  may  be 
considered  as  pretty  well  settled,  the  practical  application  of  it,  and  the  adjustment 
of  plans  of  operation  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  people  of  each  State,  are 
susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  require  much  consideration.  Legislation, 
though  well  intended,  having  been  undertaken  with  little  preparation,  and  com- 
pleted in  haste,  by  those  who  had  no  experience  to  guide  them,  has  sometimes  been 
unfortunate,  and  almost  always  defective.  Not  unfrequently  have  offices  been 
needlessly  multiplied  and  injudiciously  distributed,  overloading  the  organisation 
with  supernumerary  incumbents,  embarrassing  its  action  by  divided  responsibilities^ 
diminishing  the  chances  of  co-operation,  and  thus  enfeebling  if  not  obstructing  its 
whole  operation.  A  system  composed  of  90  many  parts,  all  mutually  dependent 
on  each  other,  is  easily  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  failure  of  some  one  of  them  to 
perform  its  functions.  The  law  authorizing  a  local  tax  may  be  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, and  those  who  are  opposed  to  paying  it  may  resort  to  litigation,  and  thus 
intimidate  the  school  officers  and  dishearten  the  teachers.  County  courts,  or  the 
constituted  authorities  for  organizing  county  boards  of  education,  may  have  no 
interest  in  schools,  and  therefore  may  fail  to  act.  Trustees  of  districts  may  not  be 
seasonably  appointed  or  elected.  He  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  the  census  of  the 
children  of  a  district  or  county  may  neglect  that  duty,  and  thus  prevent  or  delay 
the  distribuiion  of  the  public  money.  The  remuneration  of  such  officer  may  not  < 
be  sufficient  to  secure  prompt  service,  and  there  may  be  no  penalty  to  enforce  it. 
The  local  school  tax,  if  there  be  provision  for  a^,  may  not  be  levied  or  collected 
in  time.  The  State  tax  may  not  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  law  requiring  the 
school  fund  to  be  kept  distinct  from  other  funds  may  not  be  observed,  and  unscru- 
pulous men  in  office  may  use  it  for  other  purposes.  The  public  lands  appropriated 
for  schools  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  parties  indifferent  to  education,  and  the  reve- 
nues may  fail  to  come  in.  Thus  the  public  schools  may  languish,  or  be  suspended 
for  want  of  proper  administration,  even  where  the  law  had  made  ample  provision 
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for  ihem.    Every  one  of  the  disordero  here  named,  and  others  of  like  character, 
have  occurred  daring  the  year  jost  closed." 

"  In  reepect  to  the  management  of  schools  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  different 
States.  Some  have  heen  jndicious ;  others  more  or  less  injadicions  in  their  legisla- 
tion. Some  have  heen  fortunate  in  their  selection  of  men  for  ofiEice,  and  in  a  corres- 
ponding degree  successful  in  their  measures ;  others  have  been  disappointed  and 
discouraged.  This  diversity  has  rendered  it  impracticable  to  distribute  the  income 
of  the  fund  intrusted  to  your  care  according  to  any  exact  proportion.  In  some  of 
the  States  remarkable  opportunities  for  conferring  lasting  benefits  upon  the  people 
have  been  offered  us ;  in  others,  the  inducements  have  been  such  as  to  warrant  only 
the  usual  amount  of  appropriations ;  in  others  still,  though  the  number  is  happily 
small,  discouragements  exist  for  the  present.  Governed  by  these  considerations,  I 
have  deemed  it  best  to  scatter  the  seed  with  a  liberal  hand  where  the  soil  was  well 
prepared  for  it ;  in  less  favorable  circumstances  to  distribute  it  more  sparingly,  and 
in  extreme  cases  to  withhold  it  till  a  more  auspicious  time  shall  arrive,  which  can- 
not be  far  distant.  Permanent  results  have  been  steadily  kept  in  view,  rather  than 
inadequate  temporary  relief,  or  fruitless  charity." 

AGRICULTURAL  AND   MBCHANICAL  COLLBaB. 

Having  with  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
been  honored  by  the  Legislature  with  ex-officio  membership  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  proposed  special  institution,  and 
having  been  appointed  by  that  Board  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  organization  and  instruction  for  the  col- 
lege, I  thought  it  my  duty  to  devote  to  that  important  work 
whatever  time  might  be  demanded  for  its  proper  performance, 
especially  as  the  public  officers  throughout  the  State  were  en- 
trusted with  the  nomination  of  a  large  number  of  students. 

My  own  views  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  land  scrip  had  for 
years  been  settled.  Whilst  the  matter  was  under  discussion  in 
the  Legislature  of  1866--'67, 1  addressed  to  the  committee  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  a  long  communication  designed  to  show 
that  the  fund  should  not  be  bestowed  upon  any  literary  institu- 
tion, but  should  be  employed  to  create  a  technical  school. 
Subsequent  reflection  settled  my  mind  more  and  more  firmly 
in  that  doctrine.  I  did  not  believe  that  there  was  an  existing 
popular  demand  for  such  a  school,  but  I  did  believe  that  there 
was  a  great  popular  want,  or  need  of  it,  and  that  its  creation 
would  gradually  develop  a  consciousness  of  want  succeeded  by 
an  active  patronage. '  Private  schools  generally  being  dependent 
upon  an  immediate  and  profitable  patronage,  are  compelled  to 
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shape  their  courses  to  suit  the  existing  popular  taste,  and  hence 
can  advance  only  as  they  can  carry  public  sentiment  with  them. 
But  the  theory  of  public  education  is  that  the  State  should  go 
ahead  of  the  public  taste,  and  by  providing  suitable  schools, 
and  by  other  instrumentalities,  should  seek  to  enlighten  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  deficiencies, 
and  thus  induce  them  to  improve  the  opportunities  offered. 

That  technical  schools  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  are 
exceedingly  useful,  and  may  be  made  popular,  is  abundantly 
proved  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  That  such  a  school  is 
greatly  needed  in  Virginia  must  be  perfectly  evident  to  every- 
body. Really,  the  only  question  properly  calling  for  decision 
by  the  Legislature  was,  shall  the  State  give  this  fund  to  a  lite- 
rary institution,  because  our  people  do  not  yet  feel  their  need 
of  a  technical  school,  or  shall  it  use  the  fund  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  grant  in  creating  the  proper  sort  of  school,  and 
trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  to  see  its  advantages 
sooner  or  later  ? 

I  understood  the  Legislature  to  choose  the  latter,  and  as  I 
think,  the  wiser  alternative.  Year  after  year  did  that  body 
refuse  the  importunities  of  our  literary  institutions.  Nothing 
could  ever  be  agreed  upon  in  either  house  until  in  the  winter 
of  1870-'71,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  requiring  that  any  insti- 
tution which  might  receive  the  fund  should  give  up  its  name  and 
distinctive  character,  and  be  fully  merged  into  a  new  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college.  Then  in  the  winter  of  '71-2, 
after  a  long  struggle,  the  General  Assembly  by  a  large  majority, 
besides  giving  a  third  to  Hampton  Institute,  which  was  a  tech- 
nical colored  school  already  established,  set  apart  the  remaining 
two-thirds  to  the  establishment  of  a  special  school  for  the 
whites.  It  accepted  the  offered  property  of  Preston  and  Olin 
Institute,  swept  away  all  its  previous  character  and  history,  and 
ordered  the  creation  of  a  new  institution,  not  for  the  special 
benefit  of  any  local  or  denominational,  still  less  for  any  private 
or  individual  interest,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  people  of  Virginia. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  the  Board  of  Visitors 
could  not  with  propriety  have  created  a  tenth  college  in  Vir- 
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ginia  out  of  the  land  scrip,  or  have  done  anything  very  different 
from  what  they  did.  The  report  of  that  board,  hereunto  ap- 
pended, gives  a  full  account  of  what  was  done,  and  the  reason- 
ing on  which  action  was  based. 

The  prime  difficulty  which  every  technical  school  must  con- 
tend with,  is  the  a  priori  distrust  of  the  practical  classes.     To 
an  average  farmer  or  mechanic,  it  seems  absurd  that  a  set  of 
college-bred  gentlemen  can  teach  practical  occupations;  and 
his  confidence  will  not  be  gained  until  he  sees  the  working  and 
the  results  of  such  an  institution.    And  the  more  distinctive 
and  consistent  the  character  of  the  school,  the  more  rapidly 
will  the  skepticism  of  the  practical  classes  be  removed.     It  is 
the  law  of  organic  life,  that  its  first  period  is  the  most  perilous 
in  its  history.     It  is  so  with  every  college,  particularly  with  one 
like  this.     Its  chief  peril  lies  in  the  temptation  to  sacrifice  its 
peculiar  character  for  the  sake  of  present  popularity ;  and  when 
this  character  is  once  gone,  it  is  gone  forever.     It  is  a  curious 
fact  about  schools  that  they  never  seek  strength  by  pruning, 
but  always  by  grafting.     The  weaker  they  get,  the  wider  they 
spread  themselves.    This  is  wretched  policy  in  the  long  run.    A 
distinctive  life,  vigorously  supported,  is  surest  to  win,  and  now 
that  institutions  of  liberal  learning  are  so  numerous,  the  ma- 
terial of  education  has  become  so  vast,  and  its  methods  so 
diversified,  the  newly  created  school  which  adopts  some  really 
sound  and  useful  specialty,  and  adheres  to  it,  has  the  best 
chances  for  ultimate  success.     There  must  be  a  division  of  work 
in  education  as  in  commerce  and  manufactures.     The  tendency 
in  our  higher  institutions  to  conform  to  one  model  is  unfortu- 
nate.    Where  there  is  uniformity  in  means,  there  will  be  uni- 
formity in  results.     The  graduates  of  similar  institutions  crowd 
each  other  through  life,  just  as  their  alma  maters  do.    Without 
technical  schools,  a  few  learned  professions  are  overstocked, 
and  brain  power  wasted,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  cardinal 
pursuits  on  which  all  our  prosperity  is  based  are  avoided  by 
educated  men.     The  liberally-cultured  landholder  belongs  to 
the  past  rather  than  to  the  future.     The  soil  owners  will  be 
practical  formers,  who,  like  mechanics,  as  a  class,  have  never 
patronized  gymnastic  colleges  in  any  age  or  country,  and  they^ 
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never  can  or  will ;  and  if  their  faculties  are  not  quickened  and 
guided  by  some  system  of  education  that  will  take  effect  upon 
them,  and  will  put  into  their  hands  the  systematized  results  of 
experience  and  of  scientific  discovery,  they  will  remain  com- 
paratively unenlightened,  and  the  Commonwealth  will  lag 
miserably  in  the  rear  of  those  States  and  countries  which  are, 
and  have  been,  rapidly  multiplying  such  schools  with  results  so 
marked  as  to  astonish  the  world. 

The  question  is  not  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  different 
forms  and  methods  of  education,  not  as  to  whether  colleges  do 
not  develop  the  faculties  better  than  technical  schools,  but 
whether,  in  our  schemes  of  education,  we  ought  not  to  have  a 
variety  of  schools,  to  suit  the  variety  of  minds,  means  and  ob- 
jects among  the  people,  and  whether  this  ought  not  to  be  done 
systematically,  and  with  more  reference  to  the  future  than  to 
the  present.  One  generation  goeth  and  another  cometh. 
Schools  brought  into  being,  or  forced  into  shape,  under  some 
passing  impulse  of  feeling,  some  accidental  pressure,  or  some 
narrow  view  of  public  need,  are  apt  to  have  a  mushroom  exis- 
tence, or  must  be  doctored  and  nursed  all  their  lives ;  whilst 
schools  wisely  formed  and  planted  grow  lH^e  oaks,  slowly,  per- 
haps, very  slowly  at  first;  yet  strongly  and  permanently. 
Young  as  America  is,  it  is  strewed  over  with  innumerable 
ruins  of  badly-planned  and  badly-located  schools  of  learning. 
In  our  impoverished  state,  we  cannot  afford  such  blundering. 
Institutions  should  be  located  and  framed  with  prudence,  and 
according  to  some  comprehensive  scheme.  To  do  this  pro- 
perly, not  only  requires  study  and  foresight,  but  it  requires 
firmness  on  the  part  of  those  who  manage  such  schools.  But 
the  reward  of  patience  comes  sooner  or  later,  and  the  true 
patriot,  rather  than  yield  the  righU  will  submit  his  conduct  to 
the  decision  of  posterity,  as  did  Thomas  Jefferson,  when  en- 
gaged in  founding  our  State  University.  When  his  motives 
were  misconstrued,  and  his  actions  unkindly  criticized  in  the 
foundation  and  early  management  of  the  University,  grieved 
and  heartsick,  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Cabell :  "  It  is  from 
posterity  we  are  to  expect  remuneration  for  the  sacrifices  which 
we  are  making  for  this  service  of  time,  quiet  and  good  will ; 
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and  I  fear  not  the  appeal.  The  multitude  of  fine  young  men 
whom  we  shall  redeem  from  ignorance,  and  who  will  feel  that 
they  owe  to  us  the  elevation  of  mind,  of  character  and  station, 
they  will  he  able  to  obtain  from  the  result  of  our  efforts,  will 
insure  their  remembering  us  with  gratitude.  We  will  not  then 
be  weary  in  well  doing." 

How  fully  posterity  has  vindicated  the  motives,  and  sanc- 
tioned the  doings  of  the  noble  old  patriot,  all  know  very  well. 

The  place  of  technical  schools  in  a  system  of  education  will 
be  farther  considered  in  Part  IT. 


to  whose  Board  of  Visitors  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation were  attached,  is  a  technical  school  of  great  value  and 
interest.  I  was  prevented  by  the  grounding  of  the  steamer  on 
which  I  was  travelling  from  attending  the  only  meeting  of  its 
Board  of  Visitors  which  has  been  held  since  my  connection 
with  it;  but  I  was  enabled  to  spend  a  day  at  the  institution  in 
May,  and  was  exceedingly  gratified  with  all  that  I  saw  and 
heard.  At  my  request  the  Principal  has  furnished  a  statement, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report,  and  which  is 
worthy  of  careful  perusal. 

VISITATION   OF   SCHOOLS. 

This  important  part  of  my  official  duties  has  of  necessity 
been  slighted,  though  not  wholly  neglected.  Apart  from 
extra  services,  my  governmental,  expositor)  and  literary  duties 
demand  the  great  bulk  of  ray  time.  In  no  other  State  that  I 
know  of  has  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  many 
duties  as  in  ours.  Circumstances  seemed  to  render  this  proper ; 
but  as  matters  now  stand,  two  men  are  needed  for  the  full  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  office.  My  visits  to  our  cities  and 
towns  have  only  deepened  my  convictions  as  to  the  importance 
-of  this  branch  of  service. 

FREE  TICKETS. 

I  have  been  honored  with  free  tickets  on  our  four  principal 
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lines  of  railway,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Qeneral  W.  C. 
Wickham;  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  Geoeral  Wm. 
Mahone;  the  Orange,  Alexandria  and  Manassas,  J.  S.  Bar- 
hour,  Esq. ;  and  the  Washington  and  Ohio,  Hon.  Lewis  Mc- 
Kenzie. 

These  passes  have  many  times  saved  me  personal  expense, 
and  more  frequently  the  school  funds  of  the  State.  I  have 
accepted  the  favor  from  these  honorable  corporations  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  offered — as  a  tribute  to  my  official 
character,  and  as  a  contribution  in  aid  of  the  great  cause  of 
popular  education. 

W.  H.  RUFFNER, 
Superintendent  Public  Instntotion. 
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DOCUMENTS 

FORMING  A  PART  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

COUHTT  OB  CiTT.  SUPEBIHTSITDBST.  FOST  OfFIOX. 

Accomac James  C.  Weaver Onanoock. 

Albemarle D.  P.  Powers Scotteville. 

Alexandria  county  and  city. Richard  L.  Came Alexandria. 

Alleghany  and  Craig Robert  L.  Parrish Covington. 

Amelia M.  F.T.  Evans Paineville. 

Amherst W,  B.  Henley Amherst  C.  H. 

Appomattox Chapman  H.  Chilton Spont  Spring. 

Angnsta J.  E.  Gay Staunton. 

Bath  and  Highland J.  Kenney  Campbell Spruce  Hill,  Highland  Co. 

Bedford Sidney  L.  Dunton Liberty. 

Bland William  Hicks Bland  C.  H. 

Botetonrt G.  Gray Fincastle. 

Brnnswick B.  B.  Wilkes Charlie  Hope. 

Buchanan Jacob  Baldwin Grundy. 

Buckingham Wm.  Merry  Perkins Buckingham  C.  H. 

Campbell R.  T.  Lemmon Castle  Craig. 

Caroline Thomas  R.  Dew Rappahannock  Academy. 

Carroll D.  B.  Brown Hilkville. 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent  James  A.  Waddell Providence  Forge,  N.  Kent. 

Charlotte William  W.  Read Charlotte  C.  H. 

Chesterfield B.  A.  Hancock Black  Heath. 

Clarke Jarvis  Jennings White  Post. 

Culpeper Robert  E.  Utterback Jeffersonton. 

Cumberland Richard  P.  Walton Cartersville. 

Dinwiddle Roger  P.  Atkinson Dinwiddie  C.  H. 

Elizabeth  City  A  Warwick..George  M.  Peek Hampton,  Elizabeth  City. 

Essex  J.  G.  Cannon Tappahannock. 

Fairfax D.  McC.  Chichester Fairfax  C.  H. 

Fauquier William  A.  Cave Salem,  Fauquier  county. 

Floyd C.  M.  Stigleman ...Floyd  C.  H. 

Fluvanna James  0.  Shepherd Palmyra. 

Franklin Wm.  A.  Griffith Gogginsville. 

Frederick W.  H.  Gold Winchester. 
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Oilee James  B.  Peck Pearisbnrg. 

Gloncester William  E.  Wiatt Gloucester  C.  H. 

Goochland O.W  Kean Northside. 

Orayson Fielding  R.  Cornett Elk  Creek.* 

Greene  and  Madison William  A.  Hill Rapidan  Station,  Colpeper. 

Greensville  and  Sossex John  E.  Mason ...Hicksford,  Greensville. 

Halifax Henry  E.  Coleman Soath  Boston. 

Hanover J.  B.  Brown Negrofoot. 

Henrico J.  N.  Powell Richmond. 

Henry G.  T.  Griggs Martinsville. 

Isle  of  Wight E.  M.  Morrison Smithfield. 

James  City  and  York James  H.  Allen Burnt  Ordinary. 

King  A  Queen  A  Middlesex.. J.  Mason  Evans Church  View,  Middlesex. 

King  George  and  Stafford...  Addison  Borst Fredericksburg. 

King  William John  Lewis King  William  C.  H. 

Lancaster  and  Northum-1  *    m  ri.„ii^  Heathsville,  Northumber- 

berland /^'  l.Oralle land  county. 

Lee William  A.  Taylor Jonesville. 

Loudoun John  W.  Wildman Leesburg. 

Louisa L.  J.  Haley Harris's. 

Lunenburg Robert  M.  Williams Lunenburg  C.  H. 

Lynchburg A.  F.  Biggers Lynchburg. 

Mathews G.  Taylor  Garnett Mathews  C.  H. 

Mecklenburg Edward  L.  Baptist Boydton. 

Montgomery George  G.  Junkin Christiansburg. 

Nansemond R.  L.  Brewer Churchland,  Norfolk  Co. 

Nelson Patrick  H.  Cabell Variety  Mills. 

Norfolk  county John  T.  West Lake  Drummond. 

Norfolk  city W.  W.  Lamb Norfolk. 

Northampton John  S.  Parker Eastville. 

Nottoway Thomas  W.  Sydnor Blacks  and  Whites. 

•Orange Jaq.  P.  Taliaferro Orange  C.  H. 

Page  and  Warren Martin  P.  Marshall.. Front  Royal,  Warren  Co. 

Patrick A.  Staples :'. Patrick  C.  H. 

Petersburg, Sidney  H.  Owens Petersburg. 

Pittsylvania George  W.  Dame Danville. 

Portsmouth James  F.  Crocker Portsmouth. 

Powhatan P.  S.  Dance  Powhatan  C.H. 

Prince  Edward B.  M.  Smith Hampden  Sidney. 

Prince  George  and  Surry... .M.  W.  Raney Prince  George  C.  H, 

Princess  Anne Edgar  B.  Macon London  Bridge. 

Prince  William W.W.Thornton.. Brentsville. 

Pulaski J.  G.  Cecil Newbern. 

Rappahannock Henry  Turner Woodville. 

Richmond  and  Westmore- 1  w  ^  Walker  I  ^^^*^*™**  ^'^^  Boada, 

land J  '  J     Westmoreland  Co. 

Richmond  city James  H.  Binford Richmond. 

Hoanoke L.  R.  Holland Salem. 
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Bockbridge J.  L.  Cwiipbell Lexington. 

Bockingham George  W.  Holland Harrisonburg. 

Ruwell E.  D.  Miller New  Garden. 

Scott George  H.  Kendrick Point  Truth. 

Shenandoah John  H,  Grabill Woodstock. 

Smyth B.C.  Miller Seven  Mile  Ford. 

Soathampton James  F.  Bryant Franklin  Depot 

Spotsylvania John  Howison Fredericksburg. 

Tazewell Jonathan  Lyons Tasewell  C.  H. 

Washington A.  L.  Hogshead Osceola. 

Wise Wm.  Wolfe. Big  Stone  Gap. 

Wythe James  D.  Thomas Wytheville. 


WRITTEN  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  connection  with  their  annual  statistical  reports,  Superintendents 
were  requested  to  make  written  statements  on  eleven  points,  which  are 
distinguished  by  italics  on  the  following  pages.  The  responses  are  em- 
braced in  the  abstracts  and  quotations  given  below,  under  their  appro- 
priate heads : 

1.  History  of  pvilic  sentimevU  (xmcernirig  pubUc  achoob, 

AccoMAC. — "  Though  considerable  opposition  has  been  manifested  in 
some  sections  to  the  schools,  yet  I  think  there  is  a  steady  improvement 
among  the  masses  in  their  favor,  and  this  will  grow  in  proportion  as  the 
wants  of  the  different  neighborhoods  can  be  supplied.  We  sadly  need 
houses  in  suitable  localities,  and  are  without  means  to  build.  This  is 
our  greatest  drawback,  and  affords  the  most  effective  weapon  to  our 
foes.  They  dare  not  attack  the  schools  outright,  but  endeavor  to  sow 
discord  and  jealousy,  by  charging  partiality  upon  school  officers." 

Albemarle. — "Public  sentiment  concerning  public  schools  in  this 
county  during  the  year  has  undergone  a  very  great  change  in  favor  of 
the  system.  We  hardly  ever  hear  anything  said  against  the  system 
now,  and  almost  all  persons  are  willing  now  to  patronize  it."" 

Alexandeia  city. — "  Public  sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
schools.  The  finance  committee  of  the  city  council  bavins  been 
instructed  to  set  apart  $600  a  month  for  school  purposes,  failed  to  do 
so  on  account  of  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  city  finances.  On 
my  report  of  the  matter,  council  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  confided  it  to  the  treasurer,  paying  up  the  quota  already  due, 
in  advance  of  all  other  claims.'* 

Alexandbia  county. — "  Everybody  professes  to  be  in  favor  of  pub- 
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lie  schools,  bat  there  are  flome  secret  enemies,  and  some  dissensiona 
about  teachers,  &c." 

ALLEaHANY  AND  Craig. — "  During  the  past  year  our  schools  have 

gained  rapidly  in  public  favor.  At  nrst  the  system  was  received  with 
istrust,  and  the  people  were  indisposed  to  yield  a  voluntary  support ; 
but  now  all  are  anxious  to  have  a  public  school  in  the  neighbornood, 
and  there  are  many  complaints  from  those  who  cannot  have  uiem.'* 

Amelia. — "Opposition  of  the  whites  manifestly  abating.  A  few 
prominent  men  still  affect  dislike,  but  the  masses  are  calling  for  more 
schools.  Notice  the  increase  of  white  enrollment  and  average  attend- 
ance, notwithstanding  the  decline  in  school  population." 

Amherst. — **  Public  sentiment  concerning  public  schools  has,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  undergone  no  material  change  durine 
the  last  scholastic  year.  It  still  meets  with  a  few  open  opposers,  ana 
has  some  warm  advocates ;  but  a  larse  majority  of  the  people  are  wil- 
ling to  accept  and  give  the  system  a  lair  trial.  If  there  were  sufficient 
means,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  it  a  success." 

Appomattox. — "We  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  is 
largely  in  favor  of  public  schools ;  for  the  cry  everywhere  is,  give  us  a 
school." 

Augusta. — "At  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  vear,  the  people 
generally  took  hold  of  the  public  schools  with  a  good  deal  of  energy, 
and  wherever  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  teachers, 
supplemented  their  salaries.  In  most  instances  the  schools  gave  satiB&c- 
tion,  consequently  public  sentiment  became  more  favorable  to  the  public 
school  system,  and  individuals  who  had  formerly  held  off  came  in  and 
patronized  the  schools.  There  are  still,  however,  many  persons  of  pro- 
perty and  influence  who,  from  principle  or  interest,  oppose  the  whole 
svstem,  while  others  are  traditionally  prejudiced  against  it,  and  both 
classes  accept  it  as  a  necessary  evil  imposed  by  the  present  constitution, 
to  be  borne  only  so  long  as  good  faith  requires.  jBoth  classes  are  be- 
coming less  numerous,  and  if  the  system  were  rendered  self-supporting, 
objectors  would  become  less  common." 

Bath  and  Highland. — "  It  is  pleasing  to  announce  that  the  public 
sentiment  of  Bath  and  Highland  concerning  public  free  schools  is 
gradually  and  perceptibly  changing  and  becoming  more  favorable  to  a 
mil  and  fair  trial  of  the  system  as  the  people  see  more  of  its  good  re- 
sults, and  become  more  familiar  with  its  workings.  Two  years  ago,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  very  large  element  of  our  population  had  pre- 
judged and  decided  against  the  system  upon  not  the  very  best  grounds, 
and  without  even  a  fair  investigation  of  the  claims  of  the  system  to  our 
support  and  favor.  But  this  sentiment  of  hostility  is  gradually  giving 
way  to  the  advancement  of  more  enlightened  views  of  the  subject,  ana 
a  disposition  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  I  believe,  now  actuates  a  large  mass 
of  the  people.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  present  system  of 
public  schools  shall  become  t/ie  system  in  the  popular  mind,  and  even  in 
these  sparsely  settled  and  mountainous  counties  command  and  receive 
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tUe  beartf  and  unqualified  apfMPOval  of  the  istelligent  masses  of  the 
people,     fiach  succeeding  year  will  find  the  popular  mind  better  pre* 
pared  to  receive  and  encourage  the  soboolB^  ana  will  bring  with  it  less - 
of  hostility  from  the  oj^onents  of  the  system." 

BsDFOBD. — "  The  progress  0/  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  puUia 
schools  is  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  system.  True,  there  aire, 
maay  objectors  who  are  determined  in  their  opf)osition,  and  earnest  in 
denunciation ;  but  the  masses  are  manifestly  arnving  at  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  the  system^  and  would  do  all  that  the  law^ 
allows  them  to  do  to  sustain  it." 

Bland. — **  The  year  opened  with  great  promise  of  success,  which 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  realized.  Owing  to  a  heavier  tax  than 
usual  (being  an  average  of  about  four  mills  in  the  dollar)  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  at  a  time  when  our  people  are 
paying  for  pulmc  buildings,  a  good  many  complaints  have  been  made, 
not  so  much  acainet  the  school  system  as  against  its  claims  for  means  to 
operate  it.  Tne  comparative  inexperience  of  many  of  our  teachers  has* 
not  been  fEkVorable  to  our  public  schools ;  but  we  are  seeking  to  remove 
this  cause  of  complaint  by  a  vigorous  training  of  our  young  teachers, 
and  by  setting  aside  the  most  incompetent.  Tne  lack  of  competency  in 
our  teachers  is  mostly  in  the  matter  of  government.  Our  people  feel 
that  sparsely  settled  and  poor  counties,  such  as  ours,  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently cared  for  in  the  legislation  had  concerning  public  instruction. 
This,  together  with  mistakes  made  concerning  the  dog  tax,  the  rescind- 
ing action  of  our  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  tne  elation  of  the  few  who 
oppose  the  school  system,  have  somewhat  discouraged  the  friends  of  the 
system.  But,  still,  the  faith  of  our  people  in  the  adaptation  of  the  sys- 
tem to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  masses  is  unshaken." 

BoTETOTTBT. — "  I  can  truly  say  that  the  public  sentiment  in  this  connty* 
is  altogether  favorable  to  the  public  school  system.  I  do  not  know  oi  a- 
leading  man  opposed  to  it." 

Bbunswick. — "  There  is  a  considerable  change  in  the  public  senti-i  - 
mtnt  of  the  county  in  relation  to  the  present  free  school  system.  It  wast 
at  first  looked  upon  with  greai;  disfavor,  but  is  now  regarded  with  &( 
more  favorable  eye." 

Buchanan. — "  The  people  are  in  favor  of  free  schools,  but  generally^ 
opposed  >  to  the  present  system,"  [The  latter  clause  is  probably,  exr 
plained  in  fourth  answer.-— S.  P.  J.] 

Bdoeingham. — "  Public  sentiment  has  continued  to  increase  in  favoc. 
o£  the  public  free  school  system,  there  being  very  few  avowed  oppo^ 
'  nentst  and  no  active  ones.  Owing  to  a  temporary  high  rate  of  county^ 
taseev  caused  by  building  a.couithouae,  &c.,  the  board  of  Superviaonx 
failed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Oounty  School  Board  in:  levying  a  suf*. 
fieient  school  tax  for  the  yefu*  1872- 7S,  which  it  is  thought  the  people^* 
would  oheerfuUy  h&ve  paid.  The  school  authorities  hope  that  such  will 
net  .be  the  case  hereafiber.  It  is  estimated  that  at '  leasbfiveNsti  tbs  o(  the^i 
vOfteraof  Bockingbam;  are  advoeates  of  the  present  free  'school  system." 
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Oampbell. — "  I  commenced  my  official  duties  as  superintendent  of 
schools  on  the  2d  of  October,  1871.  At  that  time  the  nerce  opposition 
which  the  policy  of  public  education  encountered  when  first  introduced 
had  abated,  and  its  friends  were  being  cheered  with  the  gratifying  pros- 
pect of  fully  realizing  their  anticipations  of  its  ultimate  success.  Some 
hostility  still  exists,  but  in  rather  a  latent  form,  and  only  recognized 
occasionally  when  an  opportunity  offers  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
school  officials  when  attempting  to  secure  the  necessary  funds.  The  ju- 
dicious administration  of  the  district  trustees,  and  the  courteous  conduct 
of  the  former  superintendent  disarmed  many  of  its  enemies,  some  of 
whom  are  now  enrolled  amongst  its  moat  zealous  advocates." 

Caroline. — *^  The  public  school  system  has  increased  in  popular  favor 
during  the  year,  a  good  many  having  become  its  friends  ana  patrons  who 
were  at  first  very  hostile  to  it.  If  its  benefits  could  be  made  universal, 
there  would  be  but  little  opposition  to  it." 

Carroll. — "  Public  sentiment  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  system.  The 
opposition  is  most  generally  found  in  those  neighborhoods  where  schools 
have  not  been  established." 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent. — "  I  regret  that  no  favorable  state- 
ment can  be  made  of  the  progress  of  public  sentiment  concerning  schools 
in  either  of  the  two  counties  under  my  supervision.  The  opposition  of 
a  certain  class  has  been  manifested  in  many  ways,  whilst  those  who  have 
hitherto  professed  themselves  friendly  to  the  institution  have  given  wa^ 
to  discouragement  and  apathy.  Several  causes  have  contributed  to  this 
result,  among  which  I  may  mention  as  conspicuous  the  indifferent  quali- 
fications of  most  of  our  teachers,  the  uncertain  and  uncomfortable  char- 
acter of  many  of  the  school-houses,  and  the  inability  of  school  officers  to 
give  satisfactory  assurances  for  the  future.  There  is  much  complaint 
among  the  people,  and  to  some  extent  well-founded,  of  the  want  of  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  the  schools  manifested  by  the  trustees." 

Charlotte. — "  We  think  that  during  the  year  there  has  been  some 
change  in  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  public  schools — ^particularly 
amongst  the  more  intelligent  and  reflecting,  the  class  who  chiefly  pay 
the  tcuces,  and  whose  opposition  would  be  most  formidable." 

Chesterfield. — "  Public  sentiment  has  very  greatly  improved  in 
favor  of  public  schools." 

Clarke. — "Two  years  ago  there  existed  in  this  county  a  very  decided 
hostility  to  any  system  of  public  education,  and  I  believe,  had  the  ques- 
tion been  voted  on  by  the  white  citizens,  it  would  have  been  defeated 
by  a  considerable  majority.  It  has  been  steadilv  growing  in  public 
fjAvor,  and  especially  during  the  past  year.  Now  tnere  is  no  serious  op- 
position, and  the  coining  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  think  all  classes  in  all 
parts  of  the  countv  will  patronise  the  public  schools.  The  school  officers 
nave  not  always  been  able  to  give  fuU  satisfaction  in  locating  school- 
houses  and  employing  teachers,  but  have  come  as  near  to  it  as  could 
have  been  expected.  We  occasionally  hear  of  complaints  against  the 
system,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  a  large  portion  of  the  money  raised 
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in  thifl  county  by  the  State  school  tax  is  expended  elsewhere.  We  re- 
ceive less  than  naif  of  the  sum  paid.  Our  supervisors  are  all  from  the 
class  originally  opposed  to  public  schools,  ana  yet  they  levied  the  full 
amount  allowed  by  law.  I  think  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  the  pub- 
lic school  system  is  firmly  established  in  this  county." 

CuLPEPEB. — "  Favorable.  If  each  neighborhood  had  a  school,  there 
would  be  very  little  opposition  or  dissatisfaction.*' 

Cumberland. — "  The  open  apposition  to  this  system  of  public  schools, 
which  manifested  itself  as  soon  as  the  voting  commenced  in  the  spring 
of  1871,  continued  in  this  county  during  a  part  of  the  scholastic  year 
just  closed.  This  opposition,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  was  not  general, 
and  never  would  have  been  manifested  but  for  the  voting ;  and  I  affirm 
it  as  my  belief  that  there  was  no  point  in  any  opposition  except  this ; 
and  though  this  was  manifested  by  many  in  each  of  the  districts  of  the 
county,  yet  in  each  one,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  it  was  awakened  by  a 
few,  very  few  men,  who  held  out  the  idea  that  this  tax  might  be  avoided 
and  ought.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  trustees  in  one  district  were 
presented  by  the  grand  jury,  and  in  another  an  injunction  was  obtained 
restraining  the  district  collector  from  collecting  the  district  tax.  This 
suit  was  prosecuted  with  much  apparent  zeal  and  earnestness,  until  the 
injunction  bill  was  fully  answered,  and  then  dismissed  at  the  cost  of  the 
prosecutors.  I  think  this  was  a  real  good  to  the  cause,  because  it  was 
then  seen  to  be  futile  and  useless,  if  not  really  hurtful  to  the  parties  en- 
gaged, in  money  and  character.  There  were  then,  as  now,  very  many 
strong  friends  to  this  system  of  education,  but  many  of  them  did  not 
and  could  not  withstand  the  cry  against '  increased  taxation.'  Notwith- 
standing this  opposition  the  schools  steadily  increased  in  numbers  and 
usefulness ;  ana  I  believe  now,  as  before,  that  if  we  had  full  means  to 
establish  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  with  good  teachers,  and  no  vote 
on  anything  by  people,  supervisors,  or  judges,  the  system  would  be  as 
popular  ana  useful  as  it  could  be  made  among  a  sparsely  settled  people. 
I  believe  there  would  be  community  of  feeling  and  purpose,  as  there  is 
of  interest.  Indeed,  although  we  have  had  these  drawbacks  (and  they 
have  been  considerable  and  much  to  be  deplored),  the  system  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  in  favor  with  all  classes,  and  I  am  constantly  urged 
to  use  all  the  means  at  mv  command  to  increase  the  amount  of  funds 
for  this  purpose,  so  that  the  number  of  schools  may  be  increased  to  a 
full  supply  for  all  parts  of  the  county.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  tax- 
payers say,  '  I  had  rather  pay  double,  or  more  than  double,  so  I  can  get 
the  benefit  of  what  I  do  pay.'  One  thing  is  certain,  the  schools  have  pro- 
gressed well,  and  without  a  well-sustained  objection  to  them,  so  that  at  the 
present  writing  (August  31st,  1872)  they  are  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever 
they  have  been,  and  firmer  and  more  productive  of  good  than  even  their 
warmest  friends  supposed.  They  are  doing  great  good,  or  education  of 
mind  and  morals  is  without  good  results.  Our  tnistees  have  been  faith- 
ful and  efficient,  and  that  too  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
only  without  pay,  but  are  constantly  held  liable  to  annoyances  and  pro- 
baUe  personal  pecuniary  loss.  /They  ought  to  be  paid,  and  I  hope  will 
be.    One  consiaerable  mndrance  to  our  progress  and  safe  steerage  is  the 
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doubt  and  nncertsdnty  aa  to  what  amount  we  will  realize  from  '  State 
fluid '  every  year.  I  hope  there  is  some  remedy  for  this,  and  euggeel 
tiiat  the  Second  Auditor  oe  required  to  advertise  a  certain  amount  for 
each  person  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  each  scholastic  year.  Let  this  amount  be  fully  within  bounda 
for  the  first  year  or  two,  and  then  we  can  see  and  know  what  we  are 
doing ;  and  he  will  have  such  an  increase  from  the  amount  left  over  for 
tiiis  time  as  to  insure  to  us  within  that  time  more  than  we  now  get.  My 
own  report  shows  that  during  the  yeav^  I  have  travelled  about  fifteen 
hundred  miles  in  the  interest  of  this  cause ;  have  been  obliged  to  draw 
upon  my  salary  for  the  sum  of  $88,  and  have  been  occupied  about  160 
days  in  the  work — ^with  what  result,  a  personal  enquiry  and  inspection 
of  the  work  alone  can  tell.'* 

DiNWiDDiE. — "  Favorable.'* 

Elizabeth  Citt  and  Wabwiok. — "  Public  sentiment  in  the  two 
oounties  under  mv  supervision  has  from  the  beginning  been  decidedly  in 
&vor  of  public  tree  schools.  The  people  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
manifested  a  marked  interest  in  the  success  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  have  very  generally  given  them  the  aid  of^  their  influence  and 
patronage.  Considerable  dissatisfaction,  however,  exists  because  of  the 
short  term  for  which  the  schools  are  maintained,  the  people  preferring 
to  be  taxed  heavier  in  order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  a  longer  term.  In 
order  to  meet  this  objection,  during  the  last  school  year  I  sought  to  pro- 
long the  session  of  the  public  schools  in  the  county  of  Elisabeth  Oity  to 
the  full  term  of  nine  months,  by  changing  to  some  extent  their  public 
character,  and  by  appealing  to  the  people  to  sustain  them  by  private 
eubscription,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  success  was  attained  in  everv  in- 
stance but  one.  The  printed  circular  accompanying  this  report  will  ex** 
plain  the  manner  and  the  terms  on  which  the  schools  were  continued  for 
a  session  of  ten  instead  of  nine  months." 

Essex. — **  The  financial  condition  of  our  people  caused  them  willingly 
and  gladly  to  accept  a  uniform  system  of  public  instruction.  A  large 
majority  nave  from  the  be^nning  given  it  tneir  hearty  support.  A  fac- 
tious minority  has  always  interposed,  but  has  grown  less  and  less,  until 
now  it  may  justly  be  considered  a  nonentity  as  to  influence  and  intelli- 
gence.*' 

Faibpax.—- *'  If  there  has  been  any  change  in  public  sentiment,  it  has 
grown  more  &vorable  to  the  system. ' 

Fauquibb. — **  Ignorance  of  the  public  school  system  and  prejudice 
against  it  were  the  leading  obstacles  to  overcome.  It  is  gratifying  to 
state  that  ignorance  is  becoming  enlightened  and  prejudice,  to  a  great 
extent,  removed.  The  cultivated,  liberal-minded  men  of  the  county 
comprehend  the  fact  that  education  is  cheaper  than  crime  and  pauper- 
ism. Public  sentiment,  therefore,  is  daily  becoming  more  favoraole.  It 
is  healthy  and  progressive.  The  masses  look  upon  the  public  schod 
qrstem  as  their  hope  of  elevation  and  prosperity. ' 

Floyd. — "  There  being  no  election  for  the  school  system,  the  few 
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nmsy  anti-achool  men  we  had  lactt  year  have  ceased  their  opposiidoii,  and 
among  them  may  be  found  some  of  its  warmest  advocates,  rublic  senti- 
ment, when  we  can  sapply  the  want  of  suitable  school  houses,  will  be 
firmly  established  in  its  &yor.  The  Legislature  must  do  something  to 
sapply  this  want." 

Pluvawka. — "  With  the  exception  of  a  few  localities  where  we  have 
been  unfortunate  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  or  that  have  not  had 
schools  located  near  them,  the  poblic  schools  have  gained  in  public  favor 
very  decidedfy.  In  the  aggregate,  they  are  r^arded  with  more  and 
more  fevor." 

Franklik. — *"  I  think  public  sentiment  is  almost  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  system.  Persons  heretofore  holding  strong  prejudices  against  it  are 
now  among  its  warmest  friends." 

Fredebick.— •'' The  circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  the  public 
school  system  were  such  as  to  repress  whatever  disposition  to  favor 
general  education  might  have  existed  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  ai 
our  most  intelligent  and  best  citizens.  During  the  two  years  it  has 
been  in  operation,  there  has  been  some  change  of  sentiment  both  ways. 
Judging  of  its  pombilitieSy  with  sufficient  resources  to  make  it  fully  ef- 
fective, and  trusting  that  some  mode  of  raising  and  apportioning  these 
resources  more  just  and  e(][uable  may  be  devised,  many  are  prepared  to 

g've  it  their  support:  whilst  others,  looking  only  to  actual  results  ^so 
r  short  of  our  educational  necessities)  express  their  doubts  as  to  ita 
ever  working.  Taking  into  consideration  some  peculiar  disadvantages 
our  county  has  labored  under,  it  is  satisfactory  that  we  are  entering 
upon  the  present  year  with  confidence  that  we  will  make  an  advance. 

Giles. — "  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  public  sentiment  of  this 
county  was  manifestly  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  free  schools. 
The  most  violent  opponents  of  the  system  were  to  be  found  among  the 
Wealthier  classes  and  heavy  t«.x-payer8  of  the  county,  and  their  senti- 
ments,  being  diffused  among  their  tenants,  created  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  poorer  classes,  whose  opinions  on  questions 
relating  to  political  economy  are  made  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  those 
upon  whom  they  are  dependent  for  their  bread.  This  opposition  has, 
during  the  past  year,  undergone- a  very  great  change ;  public  sentiment 
has  been  revolutionized,  and  if  the  expenses  of  tne  system  could  be 
curtailed,  I  think  that  our  people  would  cheerfully  support  the  system." 

Gloucester. — ^"^  Public  sentiment  is  more  favorable  to  the  puUic 
•ehool  system.    The  mass  of  the  people  appreciates  its  necessity." 

GrOOCHLAND. — "  There  is  but  little  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
public  sentiment'  concerning  public  schools.  While  no  very  marked 
change  is  observable,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  system  is  growing  in 
fitvor,  and  believe  that  this  favor  will  increase  in  a  progressive  ratio. ' 

Grayson. — "  There  has  been  some  strong  opposition  to  the  qrstmiy 
and  no  small  amount  of  difficulty  for  school  omcers  to  overcome ;  yet 
the  work  is  going  on  well,  and  gaining  general  £avor,  and  the  system 
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only  needs  meacns  to  enable  the  ofiScers  to  move  forward  to  become  per* 
manent  in  this  county." 

Greene  and  Madison. — "  In  proportion  to  the  development  and  dif- 
fusion of  the  plans  and  workings  of  public  schools,  our  people  become 
interested  in  tnem.  True,  we  have  not  been  without  our  troubles  ;  and 
it  may  be  said  of  us,  as  of  others,  now  as  well  as  heretofore,  of  this 
scheme  of  philanthropy,  as  of  its  predecessors,  it  has  brought  forth  its 
own  carpers.  It  has  reared  up  its  own  blind  or  interested  opponents, 
who  are  ever  ready  to  retard  that  in  which  they  refuse  to  participate, 
not  because  it  is  bad,  but  because  it  is  good,  and  they  are  too  ignorant 
or  too  selfish  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Still,  we  have  much  to  encourage 
us.  Difficulties,  apparently  insurmountable,  are  no  longer  in  the  way. 
Men  who  did  not  see,  because,  as  they  admit,  they  would  not,  are  now 
co-workers  in  the  common  cause,  and  seem  willing  to  make  haste  in  put- 
ting up  what  their  own  blindness  attempted  to  pull  down." 

Greensville  and  Sussex. — **  Whilst  there  are  still  some  who  oppose 
the  school  system,  a  large  majority,  however,  have  come  over  to  us,  and 
are  working  earnestly  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  cause." 

Halifax. — "  In  the  report  of  last  year  it  was  stated  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  county  was  more  favorable  to  public  schools,  at  the  close, 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  same  statement  is  true  as  to 
this  year ;  yet  there  has  been  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  in  several 
localities ;  but  these  seem  to  have  been  attributable  more  to  alleged 
local  mismanagement  than  to  any  opposition  to  the  schools.  This  county, 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  in  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  refined,  was  particularly  opposed  to  the 
public  school  system.  This  public  sentiment,  founded  upon  prejudice, 
was  strengthened  and  nourished  by  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
prominent  and  influential  individuals,  and  became  deep-rooted,  and  al- 
most universal.  The  constitution,  with  the  public  school  system  engrafted 
upon  it,  was  accepted  only  as  the  best  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
could  be  done.  The  school  system  was  still  unpopular  and  distasteful. 
When  under  the  constitution  it  was  introduced  and  practically  com- 
menced, people  began  to  think  and  talk  about  it ;  and  the  fact  that  they 
had  to  be  taxed  tor  its  support  operated  no  little  upon  their  minds 
through  their  pockets.  And  the  thinking  and  talking  about  it  natu- 
rally induced  tnem  to  seek  for  information.  This  somewhat  removed 
their  prejudices  and  preconceived  opinions ;  and  the  system  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  public  favor.  This  growth  has  been  gradual,  but 
steadv,  and  with  an  increasing  ratio.  It  has  been  principally  among  the 
middle  class.  But  even  among  the  more  intelligent  ana  wealthy  it  has 
been  increasing  in  favor." 

Hanover. — "  I  am  confident  that  prejudice  and  opposition  are  grad- 
ually, but  surely,  giving  away  before  the  light  and  practical  experience 
of  the  day.  The  only  opposition  I  ever  had  to  contend  against  pro- 
ceeded from  the  disappointed,  and  a  few  educated  and  well-disposed, 
who  contended  that  education  created  hopes  and  aspirations  that  could 
never  be  realized  by  the  laboring  classes.    This  class  of  objectors  is  very 
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small,  and  claims  to  be  as  exclusive  as  small.  A  large  majority  of  the 
educated  and  Christian  portion  of  our  people  earnestly  advocate  popu- 
lar education.     Give  us  money,  and  all  trouble  will  be  removed." 

Henrico. — "  Public  sentiment  is  no  less  in  favor  of  public  free  schools 
than  when  I  submitted  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1871.  If  there 
be  any  difference,  perhaps,  they  are  growing  in  favor;  but  the  people 
are  much  disposed  to  grumble,  because  the  schools  are  sometimes  dis- 
continued before  the  close  of  the  session  for  the  want  of  funds,  and  also 
because  every  man  cannot  have  a  school  at  his  own  door.*' 

Henry.—"  Public  sentiment  concerning  public  schools  in  this  county 
has  undergone  no  susceptible  change  dunng  the  year.  The  people  are 
generally  clamorous  for  more  school^ :  all  seeming  anxious  to  have  at 
least  one  5-months'  session  taught  during  a  year  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods." 

Isle  of  Wight. — "  The  public  schools  are  popular  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  my  county,  and  the  only  opposition  advanced 
against  the  system  is  the  method  of  raising  the  funds  by  which  they  are 
principally  carried  on,  viz:  the  tax  on  property,  and  not  by  capitation 
tax.     Of  course  the  State  constitution  has  settled  that  question." 

James  City  and  York. — "  Public  sentiment  most  favorable.  If  the 
continuance  of  the  present  system  were  put  to  the  vote,  I  do  not  think 
that  James  City,  York  and  Williamsburg  would  poll  50  votes  against 

King  George  and  Stafford. — "  While  there  are  still  a  few  turbu- 
lent spirits  among  us,  I  have  to  report  a  considerable  abatement  of  hos- 
tility to  the  school  system.  Many  who  complained  that  the  voting 
system  was  extremely  offensive,  have  given  in  their  adhesion,  now  that 
it  has  been  abolished.  Many  have  been  made  to  realize  the  exalted 
purpose  of  the  school  system,  and  the  earnest,  unselfish  zeal  of  many  of 
its  officers,  while  there  are  others  willing,  but  afraid  to  oppose  us.  They 
are  of  that  class  who 

'  Damn  witb  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer ; 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer  : 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.' " 

King  &  Queen  and  Middlesex. — "  Public  sentiment  is  generally 
fevorable,  and  if  the  funds  justified  an  extension  of  the  terms,  1  believe 
it  would  soon  become  universallv  so.  What  opposition  exists  constitutes 
but  little  hindrance  to  the  wort." 

King  William. — "  A  large  maiority  take  little  or  no  interest  in  pub- 
lic education,  and  give  no  thougnt  to  the  matter,  except  as  regards 
taxes  for  its  support;  others  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  but  look 
to  Hercules  to  do  everything,  and  do  not  appreciate  the  favor.  There 
are  exceptions  to  these  sentiments." 

Lancaster  and  Northumberland. — "  There  has  not  been  any  very 
marked  change  in  public  sentiment ;  a  few  are  more  vehement  in  their 
denunciations." 
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Leb. — "  I  tiunk  I  can  truly  say  that  the  public  free  sdiool  syBtem  hm 
been  growing  steadily  in  favor  with  the  people  during  the  year.  IF 
demagogues  would  only  let  ua  alone,  we  would  soon  all  be  fast  friendflof' 
the  system/' 

Loudoun. — "The  present  system  of  public  instruction, on  its  in tre« 
duction  in  this  county,  encouutered  the  most  determined  opposition  by/ 
the  educated  and  refined  portion  of  the  community,  who  regarded  it  asi 
an  organization  to  promote  the  interests  and  elevate  the  condition  of  thsk' 
neffroes  and  lower  classes  of  whites  at  the  expense  of  the  property, 
holders.  They  considered  themselves  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
the  beuefits  of  a  system  in  which  the  character  of  the  instructors  and 
accommodations  would  not  meet  their  wants  and  expectations.  Conse- 
quently, the  public  schools  were  attended  by  those  only  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  make  any  better  provision  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  very  limited  amount  of  funds  in  the  control  of  the  trustees 
prevented  the  employment  by  them  of  thoroughly  competent  and  ex- 
perienced teachers,  whose  attainments  would  secure  them  positions 
where  their  talents  could  be  profitably  employed  and  their  labors  rei^ 
warded.  In  fixing  the  standard  of  (jualincations,  we  were  therefore' 
necessarily  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  a  very  low  grade.  This  waft 
much  regretted,  as  none  but  efficient  and  approved  teachers  should  ever 
have  been  permitted  to  direct  the  studies  of  our  children.  During  the 
first  year  the  subject  was  agitated  and  discussed  very  freeljr,  and 
through  the  influence  and  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  education  in 
various  sections  of  the  county,  a  more  favorable  disposition  was  pro- 
duced. The  people  began  to  lay  aside  prejudice,  and  take  a  sober  and 
impartial  view  of  the  subject.  The  opening  of  the  graded  school  in 
Leesburs,  conducted  by  teachers  of  reputation,  and  patronized  by  all 
classes  (h  the  community,  induced  persons  in  other  parts  of  the  county- 
to  unite  in  the  effort  to  elevate  the  character  of  their  schools.  The 
people  in  each  township  began  to  manifest  a  general  disposition  to  assist 
by  liberal  contributions  in  devising  plans  for  the  promotion  of  school 
interests.  A  short  time  since  I  published  a  call  tor  meetings  of  the 
villages  of  Waterford  and  Lovettsiolle,  and  after  presenting  uie  claims 
of  the  cause  in  the  strongest  possible  light,  and  appealing  m  behalf  of 
the  children  to  the  liberality  of  the  patrons,  I  secured  a  supplementary 
fund  in  the  former  village  of  $550,  and  in  the  latter  of  $450.  Our 
sehoola  are  now  in  a  iair  way  to  succeed.'* 

Louisa. — "  I  think  I  may  say,  with  entire  truthfulness,  that  publia 
sentiment  in  our  county  has  become,  and  is  becoming,  much  more  libe-> 
ral  and  co-operative  with  the  public  school  system.  The  public  mind  is 
set  in  that  (urection,  and  in  the  future  we  shall  be  concerned  only  in  the 
improvement  and  perfection  of  the  syetem.  It  is  to  this,  I  think,  the^ 
minds  of  our  public  men,  in  the  legislative  halls  espeoi^ly,  should  be* 
directed." 

LuNENBUBG.— *'  The  public  sentiment  in  the  county  is  largely  in  favor 
of  the  public  free  schools*  The  name  of  nearly  every  £umJy  in  the 
oeunty  IB  on  the  sohool  roll8«  But.  there  is  shown  some,  little  oppoaitioMQ 
to  raising  funds  for  their  support  about  the  time  of  election.'* 
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Lynchbdbo.— "  Public  sentiinent  has  steadily  undergone  a  change  in 
lOur  favor  during  the  year,  until  now  few  have  the  temerity  to  avaw 
themselves  opposers.  Every  appeal  to  the  Council  for  pacunic^  assist- 
ance has  been  responded  to  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  The  high 
•flohools  have  made  very  rapid  progress,  as  well  as  the  schools  of  lower 
grade.  Our  attendance  is  large  and  increasing.  As  an  evidence  of 
popular  confidence  and  approval,  I  may  mention  that  the  number  of  ad- 
vanced girls  in  attendance  is  increasing  in  the  greatest  ratio." 

Mecklenbxjbg. — "  I  believe  that  opposition  to  the  public  school  sys-. 
tern  has  almost  ceased,  and  feel  sure  this  is  the  case  with  the  intelligent, 
thinking  portion  of  our  people.     In  South  Hill  township,  where  the  op- 

Sosition  was  greatest,  the  people  are  looking  upon  the  system  with  some 
egree  of  Jieivor.     I  do  not  know  half  a  dozen  citizens  of  influence  in  the 
county  who  do  not  express  themselves  as  friendly  to  the  system." 

■MoNTQOMEBY. — "  The  public  free  school  system,  during  the  past  year, 
has  been  steadily  growing  in  favor  with  the  people :  a  fact  which  is 
proven  by  a  general  awakening  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  trus- 
tees are  beset  with  applications  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the 
coming  year,  and  liberal  efforts  are  making  all  over  the  county  for  the 
erection  of  school-houses.  In  most  instances  land  is  granted  for  sites, 
and  the  public  appear  willing  to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  school 
authorities.  One  district,  which  in  '71  defeated  the  district  tax,  in  *72 
carried  it  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  Yet,  there  sure  a  number  of 
Bourbons,  wno  are  anxiously  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  pronounce  the 
i^stem  a  failure,  and  would  strike  it  down,  if  possible.  Many,  however, 
who  have  heretofore  occupied  that  position,  are  now  co-operating  with 
us ;  and  if  the  Commonwealth  will  but  display  a  moiety  of  the  liberality 
of  those  States  which  have  well-established  public  school  systems,  in 
furnishing  the  necessary  funds,  the  numbers  of  this  opposition  wiU  re- 
duce to  insignificance." 

Nansemond. — "  There  has  been  a  more  liberal  feeling  prevailing  in 
this  county  in  regard  to  public  schools  this  year  than  last.  This  is  evi- 
denced from  the  fact  that  for  the  present  scholastic  year  we  have  both 
A  county  and  dog  tax  to  add  to  the  State  fund  to  pay  teachers.  Last 
year  we  had  neitner.  It  is  true  the  tax  is  small,  but  it  shows  progress 
m  the  right  direction.  From  my  personal  intercourse  with  the  people, 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  system  is  gradually  growing  in  favor  with 
the  public." 

Nelson. — "  The  sentiment  of  this  county  is  decidedly  favorable  to 
the  public  school  system,  and  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education.  Persons  who  were  two  years  a^o  openly  hostile  to  the  sys- 
tem are  now  clamorous  for  schools.  There  is  now  no  opposition  to  the 
system,  but  a  constant  complaint  that  it  fails  to  ofier  accommodation  to 
all.  A  very  large  majority  of  our  tax-payers  would  cheerfully  acqui- 
esce in  raising  any  amount  necessary  to  put  the  system  on  a  firm  footing, 
and  to  employ  teachers  of  sUch  grade  as  would  meet  the  demands  of  all 
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Norfolk  city. — "  There  has  been  for  many  years  a  strong  popular 
current  in  favor  of  public  schools  in  this  city.  In  fact,  at  one  time  their 
establishment  was  made  an  issue  in  our  local  elections.  When  the 
schools  were  first  opened  by  the  city,  there  was  a  general  rush  of  ap- 
plicants from  all  classes,  seeking  admission.  After  a  while,  however, 
there  seemed  to  arise  a  prejudice  against  these  schools  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  citizens,  from  an  impression  that  health  and  morals  would 
both  be  endangered,  from  a  too  promiscuous  mingling  of  all  elements  of 
society.  The  introduction  of  thorough  sanitary  reeulations,  and  the 
uniformly  correct  deportment  of  the  children  attenaing  these  schools, 
soon  attracted  universal  attention,  and  has  had  a  most  happy  effect  in 
removing  this  prejudice.  We  can  now  congratulate  ourselves  that  this 
interest  is  fully  reviving  among  our  citizens,  and  especially  during  the 
past  session  was  it  manifested,  so  much  so  that  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  public  voice  will  compel 
our  City  Board  to  provide,  what  is  now  a  felt  need,  a  high  school,  under 
the  thorough  regulations  and  discipline  of  our  public  school  system.'* 

Norfolk  county. — "  The  schools  are  growing  daily  more  popular, 
and  should  the  State  provide  fands  sufficient  to  run  them  ten  instead  of 
five  months  we  would  find  but  few  enemies." 

Northampton, — "  Public  sentiment  is  gradually  becoming  more  iBr 
vorable." 

Nottoway. — "  Public  sentiment  is  increasing  in  regard  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  public  schools.  The  large  majority  approve  of,  and  the  most 
influential  patronize,  while  only  a  small  minonty  cavil  and  condemn, 
and  even  these  are  found  chiefly  among  those  who  have  no  children  to 
educate,  or  whose  peculiar  location  deprives  them  of  its  benefits." 

Orange. — "  I  have  commenced  a  series  of  addresses  on  the  public 
schools,  and  will  continue  them  in  every  part  of  the  county.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  decided  evidences  of  a  change  in  public  sentiment  fa- 
vorable to  the  schools." 

Patrick. — "  Public  sentiment  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  free  schools  in 
this  county.  Quite  a  change  has  taken  ^lace  in  behalf  of  education. 
Our  best  men — those  who  at  first  were  iDdifferent ;  among  them  our 
county  Delegate — have  decided  to  give  the  cause  their  influence.  The 
latter  gentleman  is  working  for  us  like  a  man." 

Petersburg. — "  The  histoiy  of  public  sentiment  is  very  similar  to 
that  in  cities  generally.  The  inauguration  of  the  public  school  system 
finds  a  portion  of  citizens  opposed  and  the  rest  either  friendly  or  indif- 
ferent. The  enemies  of  education,  finding  themselves  in  &n  unpopular 
minority,  gradually  abandon  their  professed  hostility,  and  try  either  to 
make  the  public  schools  virtually  church  schools,  or  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  parish  or  church  schools,  wherein  (since  public  sentiment  has 
decreed  that  the  children  must  be  educated)  the  children  may  be  biased 
in  favor  of  some  particular  church.  The  last  stage  of  hostility  to  pub- 
lic education  is  tnat  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  last  twelve 
months,  detailed  in  the  following  pages.    The  position  is  assumed 
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{tacitly,  often)  that  public  schools,  while  tolerated,  must  not  be  good 
enough  to  rival  private  schools ;  that  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  attain 
such  eflSciency  as  will  gain  the  favor  of  parents  able  to  pay  the  private 
school  teacher ;  that,  especially,  such  discipline  as  makes  it  apparent 
that  public  schools  are  not  objectionable  to  the  careful  parent  on  account 
of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  pupils  fnust  be  prevented  or  thwarted. 
In  the  character  of  our  teachers,  the  morality  of  our  pupils,  and  the 
thoroughness  of  instruction  shown  in  the  examinations,  parents  came  to 
see  that  no  expense  would  secure  them  greater  advantages  than  were 
offered  them  m  the  free  schools,  and  the  exodus  from  private  schools 
began.  The  enemies  of  public  education  became  alarmed.  [Some  diffi- 
culties of  a  personal  character  are  next  detailed.] 

Pittsylvania. — "  Public  sentiment  has  been  rapidly  growing  in  favor 
of  the  free  schools ;  and  its  growth  has  been  and  will  be  in  proportion 
.  to  the  higher  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  the  increased  and  im- 
proved arrangements  for  teaching.  Two  things  only  are  required  to 
make  the  free  schools  a  decided  success  in  favor  and  in  operation — ^viz., 
neat,  commodious  and  well-furnished  school-houses,  and  a  higher  grade 
of  scholarship." 

Portsmouth. — "  There  is  a  strong  general  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  public  schools ;  yet  there  are  a  lew  who  object  to  public  schools  on 
principle,  or  a  larger  number  who  object  to  being  taxed  to  educate  the 
blacks." 

Powhatan.—"  More  favorable." 

Prince  Edward. — "  No  marked  change  in  opposition  and  apathy  on 
part  of  whites,  other  than  those  interested,  (treat  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing trustees  of  any  value,  due  to  this  cause.  The  system,  like  many 
other  changes  of  the  time,  submitted  to  in  sullen  reluctance." 

Princess  Anne. — "  Since  voting  on  the  school  tax  by  the  people  has 
been  abolished  the  school  system  has  become  more  popular,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  all  are  anxious  to  have  schools." 

Prince  George  and  Surry. — "  'Tis  difficult  to  ascertain  what  is  pub- 
lic sentiment  concerning  public  schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  white 
tax-payers  are  not  generally  more  favorably  disposed  than  formerly, 
but  they  make  fewer  public  complaints.  A  majority  of  the  voters  favor 
the  system." 

Prince  William. — "  The  location  of  school-houses  excited  some  little 
feeling  of  opposition,  which  I  think  will  soon  die  away,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  popular." 

Pulaski. — "  There  has  existed,  and  still  exists  with  the  wealthy  class, 
a  negative  hostility  to  the  public  free  school  system.  Very  few  heavy 
tax-payers  are  in  sympathy  with  the  institution.  This  opposition,  or 
rather  want  of  sympathy,  has  undergone  to  some  extent  a  favorable 
change  during  the  past  year.  The  masses  of  the  people  are  evidently 
in  favor  of  the  system,  but  many  of  them  entertain  very  impracticable 
views  as  to  its  application." 
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Bappahannock. — "  Public  sentiment  in  this  ooanty  is  in  the  main 
£Eivorable  to  pablic  schools  now;  and  although  some  complain  of  the 
injustice,  as  they  call  it,  of  being  taxed  to  educate  other  people's  chil- 
dren, I  think  our  citizens  would  be  Tery  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
system.  I  have  to  regret  that  some  parents  cannot  be  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  sending  their  children  to  school  regularly." 

Richmond  City. — "  It  aflfords  me  great  gratification  fo  inform  you 
that  public  sentiment  has  continued  to  grow  more  and  more  healthy  in 
reference  to  our  public  school  system.  During  the  past  session  a  large 
number  of  our  prominent  citizens  sent  their  children  to  our  schools,  and 
I  am  daily  receiving  applications  from  others  who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "  the  superior  advantages  offered 
in  the  public  schools.'* 

Richmond  and  Westmoreland. — "  Public  sentiment  is,  I  think,  be- 
coming more  favorable.  The  greatest  trouble  is  that  this  clamor  of  the 
people  compels  the  multiplication  of  the  schools  to  an  extent  that  the 
funds  at  command  will  not  justify,  and  in  consequence  the  character  of 
them  cannot  be  made  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be." 

Roanoke. — "  Public  sentiment  concerning  public  schools  has  greatly 
improved  during  the  year.  In  fact,  they  may  now  be  said  to  be  popu- 
lar, the  little  opposition  manifested  being  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
that  class  of  persons  who  are  not  directlv  benefitted,  and  who  have  not 
sufficient  cultivation  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  The  schools  have  been  liberally  patronized  by  our  very 
best  and  most  influential  citizens,  and  throughout  the  county  have  been 
pronounced  far  superior  to  those  in  existence  before  the  introduction  of 
the  present  svstem.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  exceeds  that  of  last 
year  by  nearly  65  per  cent.  The  supervisors  promptly  and  unanimously 
levied  the  maximum  rate  of  taxation,  and  expressed  a  regret  that  they 
were  not  permitted  to  do  more." 

Rockbridge. — "During  the  past  year  public  sentiment  has  been 
gradually  becoming  more  favorable  to  public  schools  in  most  parts  of  the 
county ;  though  with  some  persons  there  is  still  strong  opposition,  chiefly 
however  among  those  who  pay  large  amounts  of  tax,  and  who  either 
have  no  children  to  educate,  or,  if  they  have,  prefer  to  send  them  to 
private  schools." 

Rockingham. — "  The  public  schools  are  gradually  growing  in  favor 
with  the  masses." 

Russell. — "  I  am  highly  gratified  to  report  that  public  sentiment^ 
which  was  almost  entirely  against  us  last  year,  was  considerably  in  our 
favor  this  year,  though  we  have  some  few  noisy  opponents,  yet  but  few 
compared  with  last  year." 

SooTT. — '*  There  is  still  some  prejudice  against  the  system ;  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  I  think  it  is  confined  to  those  who  do  not  fully  understand 
it ;  however,  I  am  assured  that  the  public  sentiment  is  more  favorable  to 
it  than  it  was  when  first  put  into  operation." 
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Shbkakix>ah.— "  Pablio  Bdntiinent  haB  been  fiayorable.  Th«  people 
have  manifested  considerable  interest  in  the  subject.*' 

Smyth. — "  The  peoj^le  of  this  county  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  favor 
of  public  schools,  and  are  in  advance  of  the  officials  and  legislators,  who 
have  the  tax  to  lay." 

Southampton. — "  Public  sentiment  is  gradually  Rowing  in  favor  of 
ihe  public  school  system,  under  the  settled  conviction  that  it  is  now  a 
permanently*established  institution.  Public  expressions  of  opposition 
to  the  system  have  ceased,  and  those  who  were  loudest  in  opposition  two 
years  ago,  are  now  quiet  on  the  subject,  though  some  of  them  have  not 
jet  changed  their  views.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  abolition  of  the  vot- 
ing system." 

Spotsylvania. — "  Public  sentiment  is  not  favorable  to  the  system  of 
public  free  schools  in  the  county  of  Spiotsylvania.  Most  of  the  people 
are  land  holders,  and  thev  think  their  interest  unjustly  dealt  witn,  and 
tiieir  prejudice  against  colored  schools  is  verv  strong.  iTevertheless,  the 
colored  vote,  together  with  that  of  the  white  non-property  holders, 
gives  a  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  schools." 

Tazewell. — "  As  to  the  histoiv  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  our 
people  in  regard  to  the  public  school  system,  I  may  say  there  is  still 
considerable  diversity.  However,  the  opponents  are  few  and  the  advo- 
cates are  many.  Nearly  all  our  best  citizens  now  say, '  let  us  fi;ive  it  a 
fieiir  trial.'  If  it  can  be  extended  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes, 
both  for  lower  and  higher  common  education,  it  will  become  in  the  end 
exceedingly  popular  in  our  rural  districts.  I  may  safely  say  that  its 
history  presents  a  brighter  and  more  interesting  page  than  that  of  the 
first  year,  although  then  it  was  a  great  success,  considering  the  many 
difBculties  connected  with  its  introduction.  The  popular  mvor  in  re- 
gard to  our  schools  is  manifest  from  the  readiness  with  which  our 
Supervisors  this  year  granted  all  that  the  school  officers  asked  of  them, 
and  tixskt  to  the  extent  of  the  law,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  at- 
tendance upon  our  schools  during  the  last  year  shows  an  increase  of 
over  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  first  year.  There  is  at  present  a  general 
demand  for  oetier  teachers,  which  1  consider  also  a  very  decisive  proof 
of  a  healthy  development  of  the  system." 

Washington. — *'  Public  sentiment  is  growing  somewhat  morefevora- 
ble  towards  the  public  schools.  The  opposition  is  not  so  violent.  There 
is  still  some  dissatisfaction,  growine  out  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds, 
and  the  consequent  imperfect  worKing  of  the  system.  The  maximum 
of  the  county  tax  ought  to  be  raised  to  at  least  ten  cents ;  or,  what 
would  be  more  satis&ctory  to  the  people,  let  the  Legislature  put  on  five 
or  ten  cents  more  State  tax,  and  leave  the  county  maximum  as  at  pre- 
sent." 

Wise. — "  The  people  generally  seem  to  have  manifested  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  public  free  schools  in  this  county  during  the  last  scholas- 
tic year." 
6 
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Wythe. — "  Public  sentiment  is  increasing  in  favor  as  school  opersr 
tions  are  understood." 

2.  Have  the  colored  people  cordinued  to  manifest  a  greai  desire  for 
edvoaiion. 

AccoMAO. — "  The  colored  people  manifest  the  same  desire  for  their 
schools  as  formerly.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  teachers  can 
not  be  had  for  them  in  sufficient  numbers.  I  am  making  arrangements 
to  increase  their  schools  as  rapidly  as  teachers  can  be  supplied.* 

Albemaele. — "  The  colored  people  have  continued  to  manifest  a  very 
great  desire  for  education,  attending  the  schools  in  larger  numbers  and 
more  regularly  than  the  whites." 

Alexandria  City. — "  I  think  the  colored  people  show  decidedly  leas 
desire  for  education  than  they  did  when  the  schools  were  first  opened.** 

Alexandria  County.—"  The  interest  of  the  colored  people  in  edu- 
cation seems  to  be  increasing." 

Alleghany  and  Craig. — "  The  colored  people  have  continued  to 
manifest  a  wholesome  desire  for  mental  training.' 

Amelia. — "  The  colored  people  still  express  satisfaction  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  their  enrollment  and  average  attendance  have  markedly  de- 
clined with  the  school  population.  The  special  interest  arising  from 
novelty  is  no  doubt  wearing  off;  but  my  impression  is  that  the  want  of 
increased  attendance  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  poverty.  Their  children 
are  kept  at  home  to  work." 

Amherst. — "  The  colored  people,  as  a  general  thing,  desire  to  be 
educated." 

Appomattox. — "  We  have  seen  no  abatement  of  desire  among  the 
colored  people  for  education." 

Augusta. — "  I  observe  no  special  diminution  in  the  desire  manifested 
by  the  colored  people  for  education.  On  the  contrary,  though  generally 
poor,  they  have  in  many  instances  shown  a  liberality  of  labor  and  means 
in  building  houses  and  supplementing  salaries  worthy  of  imitation  by 
the  whites,  while  the  children  have  sometimes  walked  from  four  to  five 
miles  in  attending  school,  and  have  progressed  satisfactorily  in  their 
studies."  * 

Bath  and  Highland. — "  The  colored  people  have  in  some  localities 
manifested  a  desire  for  education,  especially  in  those  neighborhoods  af- 
fordins  a  sufficient  number  of  children  tx)  form  a  school ;  though  but  one 
colored  school  was  opened  during  the  year,  and  that  one  in  Highland. 
After  a  trial  of  two  months,  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  up  the 
average  to  twenty,  and  the  trustees  discontinued  the  school.  In  two 
other  neighborhoods,  destitute  of  school-houses,  the  colored  people  have 
commenced  the  erection  and  nearly  completed  two  new  log  houses  en- 
tirely at  their  own  expense,  and  will  no  doubt  try  to  get  teachers  this 
winter.    The  trustees  are  disposed  to  promise  them  a  fair  share  of  pub- 
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lie  fands.  But  tlus  class  of  onr  population  in  these  two  counties  is  so 
widely  dispersed,  and  such  the  extreme  poverty  generally,  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  children  must  grow  up  in  ignorance  even  of  the  simplest 
elements  of  an  education,  unless  the  influence  of  the  church,  through 
the  Sabbath  schools,  is  brought  to  bear." 

Bedfobd. — "  I  have  not  observed  any  extraordinary  interest  on  the 
part  of  colored  people  for  the  education  of  their  children.  *I  have,  so 
&r  as  consistent,  adapted  myself  to  their  preferences  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  and  have  in  every  instance  given  them  teachers  of  the  highest 
character  for  morality ;  yet  several  colored  schools  in  populous  neigh- 
borhoods have  been  closed  on  account  of  failure  to  make  the  minimum 
average." 

Bland. — **  We  have  but  few  colored  people  in  Bland,  and  they  are  so 
scattered  that  we  can  do  very  little  for  uiem.  The  few  we  have  appear 
to  be  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  in  our  scnool 
system,  and  we  are  looking  to  some  plan  to  meet  their  desires." 

Botetourt. — "  The  colored  people  continue  to  manifest  a  great  desire 
for  education.  We  very  much  regret  our  inability  thus  far  to  provide 
suitable  school-houses  for  them." 

Brunswick. — "  Colored  people  continue  to  manifest  much  interest  in 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  in  some  localities  seem  to  appre- 
ciate their  privileges  in  that  respect  much  more  highly  than  do  tneir 
white  neighbors." 

Buchanan. — "  There  are  no  colored  people  of  consequence  in  this 
county." 

Buckingham. — "  The  colored  people  have  continued  to  manifest  a 
great  desire  for  education." 

Campbell. — "  The  colored  people  eagerljr  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  public  education,  furnishing  their  children  (with  few  excep- 
tions), the  necessary  books  and  appliances  with  ready  promptitude." 

Caroline. — "  The  colored  people  have  shown  no  abatement  in  their 
desire  for  education." 

Carroll.—"  They  have." 

Charles  City. — "  The  colored  people,  on  the  whole,  continue  to  ex- 
hibit a  commendable  zeal  in  behalf  oi  the  educational  interests  of  their 
race ;  and  one  of  our  most  painful  experiences  is  produced  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  teachers  for  this  class  of  the  population.  Few  of  the 
whites  seem  willing  to  accept  such  appointments,  and  colored  teachers 
are  not  sufficientiy  numerous  to  meet  tiie  demand." 

Charlotte, — "  They  have." 

Chesterfield. — "  The  colored  people  have  manifested  an  increasing 
interest" 

Clarke. — "  They  have.  No  schools  have  been  better  attended,  none 
have  made  more  rapid  progress,  and  none  have  been  better  taught. 
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They  have  everywhere  shown  a  williBgneas  to  provide  books  and  other 
neoessaries." 

CuLPEPEB.— *"  The  colored  people  still  manifest  much  desire  for  eda* 
cation.'* 

OuMBEBLAND. — "  The  adult  colored  people  from  the  first  manifested 
a  great  desire  for  the  edncation  of  their  children,  and  the  children  have 
been  much  more  regolarlv  at  school  and  studious  than  I  supposed.  ThiB 
desire  has  not  abat^  under  any  circumstance  observable  to  the  County 
Superintendent.  There  was  some  opposition  to  the  *  dog  tax;'  but  in 
most  instances,  when  properly  informed  that  this  was  intended  exclu- 
sively for  schools,  the  opposition  died  out,  and  we  now  seldom  hear  any 
objection  to  it.  I  enquired  of  the  County  Treasurer  if  any  objection  to 
pa3riilg  this  tax  had  been  urged,  and  he  informed  me  there  had  been 
none  so  far." 

DiNWiDDiB. — "  Yes." 

Elizabeth  City  and  Wabwick. — "  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  colored  people  of  these  counties  have  ever  manifested  a  great  desire 
for  education.  In  some  localities,  in  the  county  of  Warwick  especially, 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  schools  in  the  midst  of  this  class  of  people. 
They  seem  to  manifest  a  desire  for  education,  yet  fail  for  the  most  part 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered.' 

Essex. — "  The  colored  people,  to  a  decree  that  is  truly  surprising, 
have  manifested  an  increasing  desire  to  have  their  children  educateoL 
Even  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  them  have  in  many  instances 
been  known  to  make  sacrifices  and  extra  exertions,  in  order  that  their 
children  might  be  kept  regularly  at  school." 

Faibfax. — "  They  have  not,  except  in  isolated  cases." 

Fauquieb. — "  At  first,  it  was  thought  that  the  colored  people  looked 
upon  schools  as  a  great  novelty,  and  therefore  they  flockea  to  mem. 
But  experience  proves  that  it  is  not  mere  idle  curiosity  with  them. 
They  earnestlv  desire  to  learn ;  to  be  educated ;  to  elevate  themselves 
morally,  socially  and  intellectually.  I  find  no  abatement  of  interest  with 
that  class,  in  regard  to  a  desire  for  education." 

Floyd. — "  Colored  people  manifest  the  same  desire  for  education,  but 
will  not  voluntarily^  build  their  school-houses ;  but  this  in  a  great  meas- 
ure is  owing  to  their  poverty.  The  whites  have  majoifested  a  laudable 
disposition  to  assist  them." 

Fluvanna. — "  I  think  they  have.  From  the  report  you  will  find 
that  the  average  attendance  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  the 
white.  From  examination  of  answer  to  question  ninth,  the  same  infer- 
ence would  be  drawn." 

Fbanklin. — "  The  colored  people  throughout  the  county  have  mani- 
fested a  lively  interest  in  education." 

Fbbdbbick. — "  Yes,  without  emphasizing  the  word  *  great.* " 
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GiLBS. — "The  colored  people  manifest  a  great  deeire  for  edticatiozi, 
aUhoagh  they  are  not  very  prompt  to  send  their  children  to  school  wheat 
an  opportonity  is  afforded  tnem. ' 

Glouoestbb. — '*  The  colored  people  oontinne  to  manifest  mach  inter- 
est in  the  pnbHc  school  system.* 

CtooGHULND. — "  The  colored  people  still  manifest  a  considerable  de- 
sire for  what  they  call  education,  but  find  g^eat  fault,  and  express  great 
disappointment  wiat  it  is  not  accomplished  in  a  term  or  two.  They  are 
easily  discouraged,  and  little  inclined  to  steady  and  continuous  applica- 
tion. 

G^LATSOB. — "Tolerably  much  so.  Appear  willing  to  send,  but  are 
negligent  in  complying  with  legal  requirements." 

Gbebb  and  Madison. — "  The  colored  people  *  continue  to  manifest  a 
great  desire  for  education.'  When  undisturbed  by  '  busy  bodies/  thej 
wait  with  becoming  patience  the  move  of  the  wheel  that  brings  them 
their  turn,  embrace  it  eagerly,  generally  learn  rapidly,  and  readily  de- 
tect the  difference  between  those  who  teach  them  for  the  pay  and  those 
who  loye  to  giye  them  intellectual  food." 

GBEEBsyiLLE  AND  SussEX. — "  Most  of  the  colored  people  still  con- 
tinue to  manifest  a  great  desire  for  education.*' 

Halifax. — "  I  think  they  haye.  Either  the  noyelty  has  not  worn 
off,  or  they  haye  more  perseyerance  in  that  direction  tnan  they  gene* 
rally  haye  credit  for.** 

HANoyEB. — "  I  think  they  haye.  They  haye  built  seyeral  houses  at 
their  own  cost,  and  placed  tnem  under  the  control  of  the  local  Boards. 
Irregularity  in  attendance  has  thus  far  proyen  a  serious  hindrance  to 
the  establishment  of  colored  schools  saye  m  great  colored  centres." 

Henbioo. — "  I  do  not  think  the  colored  people  manifest  quite  as  great 
a  desire  for  the  education  of  their  children  as  they  did  at  first,  though 
tiie  difference  is  hardly  perceptible.'* 

Henby. — "  The  colored  people  continue  to  manifest  an  earnest  desire 
lor  education.  The  ayerage  attendance  of  colored  pupils  exceeds  that  of 
the  white." 

Isle  of  Wight. — "  They  haye." 

Jambs  Oitt  and  Yobx. — "  Yes.  Their  desire  for  education  is  mani« 
fested  by  their  great  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  labor  of  their  children.** 

Kino  GsoBaE  and  Staffobd. — ''  The  interest  heretofore  displayed 
}xj  the  colored  people  in  the  cause  of  education  remains  undiminishe^i 
but  there  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way.  Very  nearly  all  of  thesa 
are  tenants  at  wil^or,  from  year  to  year.  The  restless  nature  of  the 
race  leads  to  frequent  changes  among  them,  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  landlord  is  constrained,  from  yarious  causes,  to  abandon  the  tenant 
system  altoge&er.  You  will  readily  understand  the  difficulty  attend- 
ing our  effisrts  to  make  proyisions  that  unite  permanence  and  ayaila- 
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bility  for  a  race  that  is  virtually  nomadic.  We  can  only  provide  for 
them  by  estabUaliing  leading  scLooIb  where  we  can  find  sufficient  ma* 
terial,  and  smaller  schools  in  other  localities." 

King  &  Queen  and  Middlesex. — "  An  increasing  desire." 

King  William. — *'  Their  ardor  has  somewhat  abated." 

Lancasteb  and  Nobthumbeeland. — "  There  ia  a  very  decided  in- 
difference manifested  by  them." 

Lee. — "  The  desire  is  rather  increasing,  if  possible." 

Loudoun. — "  They  have.  They  are  much  more  liberal  in  proportion 
to  their  means  than  the  whites,  and  are  willing  to  submit  to  sacrifices  to 
accomplish  their  object." 

Louisa. — "  The  colored  people  have  continued  to  manifest  great  de- 
are  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  their  race.  The  schools  estab- 
lished for  them  have  generally  been  well  attended,  and  the  children  of 
the  colored  race  have  made  m  many  cases  most  commendable  progress 
in  their  studies." 

LuNENBUBG. — "  The  colored  people  still  manifest  a  desire  for  educa- 
tion." 

Lynchbubg  Citt. — "  The  colored  people  stiU  manifest  a  fair  degree 
of  appreciation  of  education.  The  pecuniary  condition  of  the  race, 
however,  militates  greatly  against  regular  attendance.  I  think  I  may 
sav  that;  under  the  circumstances,  they  do  continue  to  manifest  a  con* 
siderable  desire  for  learning." 

Mecklenbubg. — "  I  think  the  colored  people  manifest  great  interest 
in  the  schools,  as  much  probably  as  they  aid  last  year." 

MoNTGoHEBT. — "  Oolored  people  still  display  a  commendable  desire 
for  education.  They  make  a  higher  per  cent,  of  number  enrolled  in 
average  attendance  than  the  whites." 

Nansemond. — "  The  colored  people  seem  to  manifest  much  interest  in 
the  education  of  their  children.' 

Nelson. — "  I  have  seen  no  diminution  in  the  desire  of  the  colored 
people  for  education.  Their  idea  of  an  education  i3  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  in  their  sacrifices  in  order  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
they  set  an  example  most  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  many  of  our  white 
population.  I  have  been  able  to  detect  no  material  difference  in  the 
capacity  of  the  two  classes  to  learn.  The  teachers  say  that  the  colored 
children,  as  a  class,  have  better  memories  than  the  white,  but  that  their 
reasoning  powers  are  not  so  good.  My  observation  has  not  satisfied  me 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  colored  people  show  a  most  com- 
mendable spirit  in  their  desire  for  proper  deportment  in  their  schools, 
and  many  are,  I  fear,  cruel  in  punishing  their  children  for  misbehavior 
at  school." 

NoBFOLK  CITY. — "The  interest  of  the  colored  people  in  the  subject 
of  education  seems  to  be  fully  aroused,  and  has  as  yet  manifested  no 
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evidence  of  decline.  Every  well-disposed  individual  of  that  population 
appears  to  be  actuated  by  two  most  excellent  motives  to  secure  an  edu- 
cation for  their  children :  to  keep  them  from  idleness,  which  besets  vice 
and  misery,  and  to  save  them  from  the  mortification  which  nis  own 
ignorance  so  often  entails/' 

Norfolk  county. — "  The  colored  people  manifest  a  greater  desire 
than  the  whites." 

Northampton. — "  The  colored  people  continue  to  manifest  a  great 
desire  for  education." 

Nottoway. — "  They  have,  and  still  do,  even  in  their  poverty." 

Orange. — "  There  has  not  been  manifested  by  them  any  great  inter- 
est, except  in  a  few  neighborhoods." 

Patrick. — "  Our  colored  people  are  still  earnest  and  anxious  to  have 
their  children  educated.  In  every  instance  have  taken  our  advice,  and 
when  required,  and  can  get  the  land,  go  to  work  with  a  will,  and  build 
good  and  comfortable  houses.     In  this  respect  they  deserve  much." 

Petersburg. — "  Considering  their  poverty,  the  colored  people  have 
continued  to  manifest  a  great  desire  for  education.  The  necessity  that 
the  parents  are  under  of  putting  their  children  to  work,  has,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  kept  our  schools  smaller  than  they  would  have  been,  the 
boys  being  in  factories,  aiding  their  parents  by  their  meagre  earnings 
instead  of  in  school,  where  their  parents  could  not  provide  them  with 
food  and  clothing.  The  idea  of  education  generally  entertained  by  the 
colored  people  is,  however,  a  very  limited  conception.  It  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  expansion  of  mind,  or  development  of  one's  whole  nature, 
but  rather,  how  to  read,  write,  cypher  and  speak.  To  know  how  to  get 
a  living  without  manusd  labor  is  the  chief  end  of  education,  or,  if  it  oe 
more,  Sien  to  know  how  to  preach  or  speak  in  public." 

Pittsylvania. — **  There  is  no  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  education  of  their  children.  They  are  too  igno- 
rant to  ^now  that  education  ia  a  valuable  possession,  and  will  repay 
them  for  the  sacrifice  of  money  which  they  must  make  to  secure  it. 
For  they  must  build  their  own  school- houses,  or  they  can  have  no 
schools.  The  white  people  have  theirs  to  build  on  the  same  terms.  If, 
however,  taxation  was  suflScient  for  the  trustees  to  build  good  school- 
houses  for  them,  and  put  good  teachers  in  them,  the  number  of  colored 
children  at  school  would  rapidly  increase," 

Portsmouth. — "  Yes." 
Powhatan. — "  Yes." 

Prince  Edward. — "Have  manifested  desire  for  education,  but 
mainly  to  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the  system  as  evidence  of  the 
equahty  which  they  are  flattered  they  j^ossess,  and  in  an  ignorant  and 
stupid  notion  that  "  going  to  school "  is  getting  an  education.     S 


bupid  notion  that  "  going  to  school "  is  getting 
rather  mystified  they  do  not  at  once  equal  or  exceed  the  inferior  (white) 
race.    In  neighborhoods  in  which  the  greatest  clamor  to  have  a  school 
has  been  m&(&>  it  is  usually  hardest  to  keep  up  the  average." 
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Pbinckbs  Anhe. — "  Yes." 

Peince  Geoege. — "  They  have,  but  they  do  not  furniflh  their  chfl- 
dren  with  suitable  books,  or  sufficient  clotmng,  in  some  cases." 

Peince  William. — "  Not  quite  so  great." 

Pulaski. — "  The  colored  people  manifest  a  marked  conoem  in  that 
direction ;  make  more  inquiries  than  the  white  people." 

Eappahannook. — *'  They  have." 

KiOHMOND  CITY. — "  The  colored  people  continue  to  manifest  an  earn- 
est desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  public  education.  Many 
of  them  send  their  children  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  retain  them  at 
liome  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  session  to  assist  them  in  earning  a 
livelihood.  Most  of  the  parents  express  fireat  regret  at  this,  and  say 
that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  could  inauoe  them  to  retain  the  chil- 
dren at  home  for  a  single  day." 

Richmond  and  Westmoebland. — "There  has  been  no  marked 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  colored  people." 

BoANOEE. — "  The  colored  people  continue  to  manifest  a  great  desire 
for  education.  In  several  cases  tney  have  organized  schools  for  those  of 
their  race  over  21  years  of  age." 

BooKBEiDGE. — "  The  desire  for  education  among  the  colored  people 
seems  to  have  increased  in  some  sections  of  the  county,  while  in  other 
places  it  seems  rather  to  have  declined.  As  a  general  ride,  however,  it 
has  continued.  Table  No.  2  of  my  report  shows  that  the  '  per  cfflitage 
of  those  enrolled  in  averace  attendance'  among  the  colored  children 
was  64,  while  that  of  the  woite  children  was  only  58.  If  these  figures 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  interest  taken  in  edu* 
cation  hj  the  two  classes  resDectively,  tiie  colored  people  have  the  ad» 
vantage  in  the  comparison.  &ut  the  difference  is  to  oe  attributed  more, 
I  think,  to  the  fact  that  schools  are  still  a  novelty  with  the  colored 
population,  than  to  any  abiding  interest  felt  in  having  their  children 
taught  the  rudimenfcs  of  learning." 

BooKiNQHAM.— "  The  desire  of  the  colored  people  for  schools  h 
greater  than  we  oan  gratify,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  suitable  teachera.'* 

Russell. — "  The  colored  people  of  this  county  have  manifested  a 
greater  desire  for  education  than  the  white  people." 

Scott. — "  The  colored  people  are  still  manifesting  a  great  desire  for 
education." 

Shenandoah. — "  They  have." 

Smyth. — "  The  col<»red  people  are  clam6rous  for  schools,  but  are  nofc 
willing  to  pay  anything  as  a  supplement." 

Southampton. — "  The  colored  people  generally  manifest  an  increased 
desire  for  education,  as  this  report  wul  snow." 

Spotsylvania. — "  The  colored  people  are  still  vexy  anxious  to  ha'fe 
their  children  educated." 
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Tazewell. — ^"The  colored  people  still  manifest  an  ea^er  desire  to 
enjoy  benefits  of  the  public  schools.  This  is  evident  from  the  large  per 
cent,  of  children  enrollBd." 

Washikotok. — "  The  colored  people  do  not  manifest  quite  as  much 
seal  for  education  as  they  did  the  fint  year.  The  children  did  not  at- 
tend quite  as  well  the  last  year  as  the  first,  and  consequently  the  schools 
were  not  quite  as  large." 

Wise. — "  There  are  few  colored  persons  in  this  county,  so  few  indeed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  colored  school ;  hence  but  little  desire 
is  muiifestea  by  them  for  an  education." 

Wythe.— "Yes." 

8.  Tieufs  08  to  the  probable  working  of  the  present  mode  of  raismg 
ioealeehool  ftmda. 

^  AocoHAG. — **  The  Legialatnre  has  taken  one  step  in  the  right  direo- 
tion.  Bemoying  the  qu^on  of  the  schools  from  the  direct  popular  vote 
lias  accomplished  something,  but  still  the  work  is  only  half  done.  Let 
4hat  body  meet  the  question  fedrly  and  squarely,  impose  a  tax  sufficient 
to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  tne  people,  ana  all,  or  nearly  all,  oppo- 
sition will  cease.  I  haye  been  told  oy  some  of  the  most  intelligent  op- 
ponents of  the  schools  that  they  would  cheerfully  acquiesce  m  such 
action.  This  would  give  the  system  stabilit;^^  and  bring  to  its  aid  hosts 
«f  friends." 

Albemable. — "  I  think  the  present  mode  of  raising  local  school  fands 
better  and  more  popular  than  the  mode  used  last  year." 

Alexakdeia  oirr.*— "  The  method  of  raising  funds  proyided  in  the 
city  school  law  worim  well,  but  I  think  a  separate  leyy  by  the  city  coun- 
cil, to  be  paid  directly  into  the  school  treasury,  would  work  better." 

Alexakdsia  gouvty. — "  My  opinion,  expressed  last  year,  as  to  the 
inezpedienoy  of  ta^ng  the  q  uestion  of  raising  funds  from  the  people, 
lias  been  fully  sustained  in  this  county  at  least.  A  great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfiaction  Iiaa  arisen  from  it.  The  raising  of  all  the  funds  directly  by 
the  State  would  be  i^  best  plan ;  but  if  the  counties  and  districts  are 
to  raise  money,  it  should  be  bjr  pedlar  yote.  The  change  in  the  law 
has  enabled  designing  men  to  poison  the  public  mind  on  the  subject." 

Alleghant  ASD  Qeaig. — ^"The  present  method  of  raising  local 
school  funds  is  a  decided  improyement  upon  the  plan  of  submittmg  the 
€[uestion  to  popular  yote,  and  has  been  much  more  satisfactory ;  but  it 
IS  still  my  opmion  that  the  law  should  fix  a  minimum  as  well  as  a  max- 
imum tax.  A  certain  tax  imposed  upon  the  people,  to  be  expended  in 
tiieir  own  improyement,  is  a  healthy  reminder  of  the  high  estimate 
placed  upon  public  education  by  the  lawful  authorities." 

A  MELT  A. — "  The  plan  would  be  good  if  the  leyies  were  made  by  the 
Ciounty  School  Board,  instead  of  the  Sqperyisors.  The  school  omoers 
are  not  only  neoessarily  better  prepared  to  estimate  needs,  but  are  not 
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tiie  creatures  usually  resulting  from  popular  voting.    They  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  good  and  true  men." 

Amherst. — "  The  present  mode  of  raising  local  school  funds  is  a 
much  better  mode  tlian  submitting  it  to  the  vote  of  the  people ;  but  I 
am  still  of  the  opinion  that,  instead  of  the  Supervisors  levying  taxes  for 
county  funds,  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  Legislature  womd  levy  a 
sufficient  State  tax  to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  county  superin- 
tendents." 

Appomattox. — "  The  present  mode  of  raising  school  funds  may  do 
as  far  as  it  goes ;  for  the  present,  it  is  entirely  experimental ;  but  our 
objection  to  the  whole  matter  is,  that  it  can  never  do  enough  under  its 
present  form.  It  will  be  just  a  name  and  a  nuisance  as  it  now  is,  with 
very  little  good  to  follow." 

Augusta. — "  Last  year  the  people  of  the  county  voted  a  county  tax 
of  6}  cents  on  the  $100,  and  in  most  of  the  districts  a  tax  of  half  cent 
on  $100.  The  County  School  Board  last  spring  requested  the  Super- 
visors to  levy  a  county  and  district  tax  of  7i  cents  each  on  the  $100, 
besides  imposing  a  dog  tax.  The  Supervisors  levied  only  five  cents  dis- 
trict and  county  tax  each.  I  have  very  littie  doubt,  from  the  desire 
expressed  by  so  many  that  the  schools  be  made  entirely  free,  that,  had 
the  question  been  submitted  t6  vote,  the  people  of  the  county  would 
have  voted  the  maximum  county  tax  at  least.  That  plan  was  liable  t<> 
serious  objection,  and  perhaps,  when  the  Supervisors  are  elected  with 
reference  to  their  opinions  on  the  public  school  question,  and  reflect  the 
sentiments  of  their  constituents,  the  present  plan  will  be  preferable." 

Bath  and  Highland. — "  The  present  mode  of  raising  local  funds, 
while  certainly  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  method,  is,  neverthe- 
less, open  to  ^ave  and  serious  objections.  The  raising  of  school  funds 
shoula  be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  caprice  of  the  popular  mind. 
This  cannot  be  the  case  as  Ions  as  the  Supervisors  have  the  levying  of 
the  taxes.  The  views  of  candidates  for  that  office  upon  the  school 
question  will,  after  a  while,  be  made  a  test  of  party  strength,  and  when 
tnis  becomes  the  case,  the  certainty  of  raising  local  fiinds  will  be  greatly 
impaired,  and  but  little  better  than  submitting  the  question  of  taxation 
to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  as  under  the  former  law.  Either  the 
Legislature  should  require  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  levy  a  desig- 
nated amount,  or  the  whole  matter  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  and 
under  the  control  of  the  County  School  Board,  whose  complexion  is  al- 
ways presumed  to  be  fiavorable  to  the  subject  of  public  free  schools.  I 
cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  my  strong  conviction,  that,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  school  officers  will  soon  be  met  with  Supervisors  hostile  to 
taxation  for  free  school  purposes,  and  the  system,  in  consequence,  will 
be  left  to  drag  a  miserable  existence,  while  ignorance  and  vice  will  in- 
crease with  strides  proportionate  to  the  parsimony  with  which  funds 
have  been  doled  out  to  a  hungry  and  starving  people.  The  Supervisors 
of  Bath  and  Highland  acted  with  more  liberality  than  was  expected  in 
the  matter  of  levying  t^es  for  school  purposes  last  May,  when  it  is  re« 
membered  that  the  Boards,  as  then  constituted,  were  unfriendly  to  tax« 
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ation  for  free  school  purposes.  With  one  single  exception,  Blue  Ghrass, 
tiiey  levied  the  full  amount  asked  for  by  the  County  ^oard  for  district 
purposes,  but  did  not  add  anything  to  the  County  Superintendent's 
salary  in  the  only  county — Highland — where  anything  was  asked  for 
him.  The  law  places  the  County  Superintendent  in  the  indelicate  po- 
sition of  beggar  for  money,  when  it  compels  him  to  ask  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  levy  a  tax  for  his  support.  Though  the  appropriation 
asked  for  is  morally  and  legally  due  mm,  and  in  many  cases,  no  doubt, 
entirely  inadequate  to  a  just  compensation  for  services  rendered,  yet 
few  men  like  to  appear  before  the  Supervisors  in  the  light  of  pensioners. 
It  might  be  replied  that  no  one,  upon  any  principle  of  ethics,  need  hesi- 
tate to  ask  for  that  which  is  justly  due  him,  and  yet  it  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  make  the  Supervisors,  or  the  people,  whose  servants  they  are» 
understand  that  the  auties  of  County  Superintendent  are  arduous  and 
responsible,  and  merit,  really,  a  much  Isurger  salary  than  the  law  allows. 
The  action  of  the  Legislature  with  reference  to  the  salaries  of  these 
oflBcers,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  unjust." 

Bedford. — **  So  far  as  Bedford  is  concerned,  all  questions  relating  ta 
local  school  funds  misht  safely  be  referred  to  the  discretion  of  the 
County  Board  of  school  officers.  The  gentlemen  composing  our  locid 
Boards  are,  without  exception,  men  of  accredited  intelligence  and  worth, 
and,  from  their  position,  must  be  presumed  to  have  better  opportunities 
tiian  others  for  arriving  at  an  intelligent  understanding  of  tne  necessi- 
ties arising  out  of  the  mterests  they  respectively  represent." 

Bland. — "  The  plan,  itself^  meets  my  views,  as  to  its  mandatory  fea- 
ture ;  but  it  allows  too  large  a  discretion  to  Supervisors,  and  fails  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  people  in  such  counties  as  Bland,  where  the 
greatest  abundance  of  children  are  found,  but  the  source  of  local  funds, 
DV  taxation,  very  limited  and  inadequate.  Better  by  far  have  no  tax  at 
all,  for  raising  local  funds,  than  to  have  one  so  far  from  meeting  our  de- 
mands. I  would  rather  risk  the  support  of  our  schools  (outside  of 
State  funds)  by  private  subscriptions,  than  to  furnish  an  excuse  for 
withholding  such  private  aid,  by  imposing  a  tax  that  fails  to  yield  us 
one-fourth  of  what  our  local  funds  should  be  to  meet  our  wants.  After 
a  careful  calculation,  I  find  that  the  maximum  tax  allowed  us  on  pro- 
perty would  not  pav  two  dollars  per  month  to  each  teacher  in  our 
county,  if  we  open  tne  number  of  schools  demanded,  and  run  them  five 
months.  Though  this  is  true,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  explain  it  satis- 
factorily to  the  masses,  so  as  to  impress  them  with  the  indispensable 
duty  of  supplementing  by  private  subscription ;  whereas,  if  you  tell 
them  you  have  no  local  funds  at  all,  they  will  understand  you,  and  indi- 
vidual subscrn)tions  a^e  not  so  difiScult  to  obtain.  The  case  will  never 
be  met  till  supervisors  are  required  to  raise  by  taxation  an  amount 
equal  to  what  the  State  pays.  It  would  be  better  to  require  said  tax  to 
be  such  as  would  yield  about  one-third  more  than  the  State  pays.  It 
will  take  this  to  meet  our  wants  in  Bland.  That  clause  in  scnool  law, 
requiring  the  County  Court's  approval  of  the  action  of  the  County 
School  Board,  in  supplementing  tne  Sunerintendent's  salary,  is  too  ob- 
jectionable to  meet  with  any  favor  outsiae  of  a  confused  legislature." 
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BoTETOTTBT.— ^"  The  present  mode  of  raiang  local  school  fdnds,  in  fhe 
jud^ent  of  many  here,  will  work  badly.  The  people  very  much  object 
to  tius  matter  of  raising  fdnds  being  left  in  tne  nands  of  the  Super* 
Tisors.    It  was  an  unfortunate  step  by  our  Legislature.'* 

Bbukswiok.— "  I  favor  the  present  mode  of  raising  local  school  funds, 
and  think  it  will  prove  a  success  in  the  county."  . 

BuoHAKAN. — **  We  can  never  get  funds  enough  under  the  present 
mode  of  raising  school  fands  to  cetrry  on  the  schoob  properly,  unless  the 
Legislature  would  place  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Oounty  School 
Board,  instead  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors." 

Buckingham. — **  I  am  opposed  to  Boards  of  Supervisors  having  any* 
thing  to  do  with  school  funds.  The  members  of  the  Boards  of  Supers 
visors  will  not  inform  themselves  of  the  necessities  of  the  schools,  nor 
will  they  be  informed  by  the  school  authorities.  They  are  the  sole 
guardians  of  all  the  other  county  matters,  about  which  they  do  inform 
tiiemselves,  and  in  which  they  take  a  deep  interest,  and  consequently 
appropriate  the  levy  to  them,  and  give  the  remnants  to  the  schools. 
School  matters  should  in  no  way  become  political,  and  they  must  be- 
come so,  if  the  Supervisors,  who  are  elected,  remain  ''  masters  of  the 
situation,"  ^d  control  the  *'  sinews  "  of  the  schools.  The  Oouni^  School 
Board  in  each  county  should  have  fiill  and  final  power,  within  pre- 
scribed bounds  drawn  by  the  Legislature,  in  all  school  matters.  This 
Board  has  to  bear  the  responsibility ;  give  it  the  authority ;  otherwise, 
let  the  people  vote  upon  the  levy  annually,  as  formerly." 

OAiiPBBLL. — "  The  present  system  of  raising  funds  seems  to  be  gene* 
rally  approved.  Those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject 
affree  with  me  in  thinking  it  would  be  better  if  the  Gounty  Schod  Board 
should  alone  decide  on  me  amount  necessary,  as  a  county  supplemeati 
for  the  pay  of  teachers," 

GABOLiifns. — "  The  only  difSculty  in  the  present  mode  of  raising  local 
school  taxes,  is  the  impracticability  of  collecting  from  each  district^ 
separatelv,  the  small  amount  required  for  district  school  purposes  each 
year.  Tnis  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  so  amending  the  law  as  to 
raise  an  aggregate  amount  by  a  tax  on  all  the  properhr  of  the  county, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  county  school  fund,  and  then  oivioing  this  amount 
amoDg  all  the  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  property  of  each,  thus 
datisfpng  the  reason  of  the  law,  which  forbids  tne  money  raised  in  one 
district  to  be  used  in  another.*' 

Oabboll. — "  While  the  Supervisors  are  allowed  to  levy  any  amount^ 
however  small,  we  can  eipect  to  receive  but  little  benefit  from  a  oounty 
tax." 

Ohablbs  Oitt  and  New  1Kxst,-^"VLj  £mited  eiroerience  wifli 
Boards  of  Supervisors  is  very  fieur  from  encouraging.  They  are  gene- 
rally white  men  and  property-holders,  and,  as  such,  very  averse  to  an 
increase  of  taxation  for  any  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  they  hold  of- 
fice by  the  sufirages  of  the  colored  people,  who  are  largely  in  excess  tQ 
both  counties.    Hence  they  are  xemotant  to  increase  the  burthezuB  ojf 
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any  claas  of  the  people.  The  discretion  lodged  in  their  hands  by  the 
Legislatnre  is  apt  to  be  interpreted  in  a  manner  unfavorable  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  oenefit  of  which  they  have  not  yet  discovered.  The  law 
ought  to  be  positive  and  peremptory  for  taxation  within  certain  limits." 

Ohablotte. — "  Our  short  eroerience  leads  us  to  prefer  the  present 
mode  of  raising  local  school  fonois  to  the  one  adopted  last  year/* 

Chbstbefield. — **  Is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  old  method." 

Cla&ee. — "  I  consider  the  present  plan  an  imDrovement  upon  thai 
which  required  the  o^ueetion  of  taxation  to  be  voted  on  annually  by  the 
people ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  still  better  to  leave  the  whole  matter  at 
the  disposal  of  the  County  School  Board,  requiring  the  Supervisors  to 
include  in  their  levy  the  amount  estimated.  The  present  plan  allows  a 
body,  which  is  elected  with  no  reference  to  schools,  and  probably  but 
Utile  acquainted  with  their  needs,  to  revise  and  even  to  defeat  the  plans 
of  another  body,  their  peers,  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with  their 
wants,  and  who  make  the  subject  a  special  study.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
convince  a  Board  of  Supervisors,  whose  one  idea  is  to  reduce  taxation  in 
general,  liiat  the  very  highest  tax  the  law  allows  is  the  one  their  duty 
lires  them  to  levy.    The  County  Superintendent's  salary  is  also  sul>- 

Eto  many  vicissitudes.  Why  should  officers,  who  are  poorly  paid  at 
,  be  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  two  or  three  bodies  before 
being  sure  of  the  pittance  permitted  by  law.  No  sensitive  man  can  at- 
tend to  this  matter  of. salary  without  a  sense  of  humiliation;  and  no 
man  can  afford  to  faithfiillv  fill  the  office  without  full  salary.  Could 
not  it  be  so  arranged  that  the  salary  would  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  ihe  school  fund  from  the  county  tax.  When  there  is 
no  county  school  tax  have  no  increase  of  salary,  and  when  the  county 
tax  is  maximum,  let  the  salary  be  so  too.  If  possible,  do  not  let  this 
question  be  worked  over  every  year." 

OuLPEPEB. — "  No  opinion  to  give  at  this  time." 

CuMBEBLAin). — "  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  '  county  fund,'  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  '  State  fund,'  I  see  no  reason  why  the  question  as  to  how 
much  ought  to  be  left  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  any  one  else,  nor 
do  I  see  any  very  just  reason  for  assummg  that  they  can  any  better 
judge  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  than  can  the  Legislature. 
There  is  one,  and  only  one,  reason  why  tnis  '  county  fund '  method  should 
be  considered  better,  and  that  is,  we  know  a  year  before  hand  (almost) 
what  we  are  to  set  from  this  source.  If  we  could  know  of  all  our 
year's  supply  of  ninds  beforehand,  we  could  work  much  better  and 
more  efficiently.  In  reference  to  *  district  tax,'  as  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Legislature  to  know  exactly,  or  even  more  than  generally,  the  pe- 
culiar wants  of  each  district ;  and  as  it  is  eminently  proper  that  the 
trustees,  who  are  not  only  the  guardians  of  property  acquired,  but 
being  by  law  a  body  corporate,  to  judge  of  particular  circumstances 
and  wants,  as  well  as  to  nold  and  manage  the  property  acquired,  they 
diould  be  able,  under  restriction  and  within  due  bounds,  to  levy,  or 
cause  to  be  levied,  any  amount,  within  a  certain  compass,  they  may 
from  year  to  year  deem  necessary,  proper  and  expedient,  so  that,  how- 
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^ver,  they  shall  not  be  made  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstanoes, 
the^servants  of,  or  mendicants  to,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  any  other 
Board,  except  in  a  special  responsibility  to  a  higher  body  or  court,  as 
justice  and  propriety  may  demand,  and  the  safety  of  the  public  interest 
requires,  if,  tnerefore,  uie  present  law  between  them  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  was  made  mandatory  on  the  latter,  upon  a  full  exposition  of 
facts  and  figures  by  the  former,  it  would,  I  think,  meet  the  case." 

DiNWiDDiE. — "  I  think  it  will  work  well." 

Elizabeth  City  and  Warwick. — "  I  regard  the  present  mode  of 
raising  local  school  funds  as  much  preferaole  to  the  former  mode. 
There  was  too  much  expense,  uncertainty  and  trouble  attending  the 
former  mode  of  raising  funds,  which  do  not  attach  to  the  present  mode. 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  work  well." 

Essex. — "  The  present  mode  of  raising  local  school  funds  has  no  ad- 
vantages over  that  first  inaugurated.  In  fact,  the  majority  were  more 
likely  to  get  the  amount  of  mnds  needed  for  county  and  district  pur- 
poses, by  popular  vote,  than  they  are  now  through  Boards  of  Super- 
visors, which,  owing  to  their  hostility  to  the  pubhc  school  ^stem,  may 
play  false  to  the  very  people  who  elect  them  to  oflice.  The  County 
School  Board  ought  tb  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of  saying  what 
amount  is  needed  for  school  purposes,  and  the  Supervisors  ought  to  be 
required  by  law  to  levy  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  Gountv  School 
Board.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  Supervisors  can  paralyze  the  whole 
system  of  schools  in  any  county." 

Fairfax. — ^The  present  system  wiU  do,  but  if  it  could  be  left  entirely 
to  the  local  school  officers  it  would  probably  be  better." 

Fauquier. — "  The  present  mode  of  raising  local  school  funds  is  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  the  former.  The  trustees  of  this  county  are  intel- 
ligent, educated,  liberal  gentlemen,  who  have  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  their  recommendations  are  considered  as  judicious  and  pro- 
per. What  I  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  School  TruRtees  will  apply 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Wnere  the  two  Boards  are  composed  of 
good  men,  there  is  no  trouble  in  the  present  mode  of  raising  local 
funds." 

Floyd. — "  The  present  mode  of  raising  local  school  funds  is  prefera- 
ble to  that  by  election ;  but  there  should  not  have  been  so  narrow  a 
limit.  "Would  prefer  the  whole  matter  to  rest  with  the  County  Board. 
With  the  present  law  no  houses  can  be  built,  unless  in  very  wealthy 
districts." 

Fluvanna. — "The  mode  has  operated  very  well,  so  far,  in  this 
county,  and  may  do  so  generally ;  out  the  maximum  allowed  by  law 
will  prove  quite  disastrous  to  the  school  interest.  The  expenses,  for 
instance,  of  the  first  district  in  this  county  will  be  from  three  to  four 
hundred  dollars  (without  contemplating  building),  while,  by  reference 
to  my  report,. you  will  discover  tnat  the  estimated  yield  is  only  $151 
under  the  re-assessment.     It  seems  to  me,  that  it  would  be  by  far  more 
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deeirable  to  have  no  ^eparaJte  scliool  ftiiid,  with  all  the  additional  ex- 
pense covering  the  special  duties  of  assessors,  &c.,  but  to  consider  the 
expense  of  operating  the  schools  as  one  of  the  essential  government  ex- 
penses. The  amount  allowed  the  assessors  ilm  year  is  $240.  Let  it  be 
merged  into  the  regular  taxes  for  support  of  government^  and  we  will 
hear  of  gradually  less  and  less  complaint.  The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple will  scarcely  realize  any  difference  in  taxation,  at  any  rate,  will  not 
necessarily  ascribe  it  to  the  school  system.  So  long  as  it  remains  a 
separate  tax,  it  will  be  the  hobby  of  grumblers.'* 

Franklin. — ''The  present  mode  of  raising  local  school  funds  is 
manifestly  an  improvement  on  the  voting  system  of  last  year ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  would  ^ve  more  general  satisfaction  if  the  Legisla- 
ture would  do  all  the  taxwig  themselves.  The  people — ^the  masses — 
are  willing  to  give  the  public  schools  a  cordial  support,  and  they  expect 
And  dj^re  the  Legislature  to  tax  them  for  that  purpose.'* 

Frederick. — "  The  only  difficulty  I  apprehend  is  as  to  the  failure  to 
appreciate  the  use  or  need  of  a  County  Superintendent.  I  believe  it 
r%g}d,  however,  that  there  should  be  some  check  to  an  unpopular  ap- 
pointment." 

QiLES. — "  There  is  one  feature  in  the  present  mode  of  raLsing  local 
school  funds  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  objectionable,  and  that  is  the  power 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  curtail  assessments  made  by  the 
County  School  Board." 

Gloucester. — ''  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  will  be  raised  from  the 
dog  t-ax.  If  we  can  realize  one  haXf^  we  will  do  well.  This,  together 
witii  the  7}  cents  on  the  $100,  will  afford  some  $3,500  or  upwardb." 

Goochland. — ^**  Very  far  superior  to  the  former  mode  of  raising  them 
by  a  vote  of  the  people,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  method  to  be  devised, 
unless  the  Legislature  could  be  induced  to  enact  a  law  requiring  the 
-counties  to  levy  an  amount  bearing  a  due  proportion  to  the  State  riind. 
It  would  be  of  little  moment  what  that  proportion  was,  so  it  was  large 
enough  to  be  useful.  The  object  to  be  desired  is,  to  have  the  school 
fund  placed  beyond  the  power  of  fluctuations  in  popular  opinion." 

Grayson. — "Fear  it  will  not  succeed  well.  All  depends  on  the 
Supervisors.  I  succeeded  much  better  with  the  people.  Capitation  tax 
is  manifestly  the  thing. ,  The  burden  is  light,  equally  borne,  all  inter- 
ested, and  the  fund  ample  for  the  demand,  and  a  considerable  amount 
saved.     District  tax  should  be  ad  valorem  " 

Greene  and  Madison. — "  A  little  more  assumption  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  our  law  makers  in  Richmond,  less  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  democracy  run  mad,  and  less  disposition  to  have  each  district 
make  laws  for  itself,  at  every  cross-roads,  would  tend  to  equalize  the 
burdens  of  our  people,  and  give  less  chance  to  arouse  passions  and  pre- 
judices, based  upon  ignorance,  and  fed  by  the  constant  appeal  of  the 
demagogue  in  his  search  for  office.  Until  something  in  this  direction  is 
accomplished,  I  don't  know  what  to  suggest  '  better  than  the  present 
mode  of  raising  local  school  funds.' " 
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Greensville  and  Sussex. — ^''Tha  present  mode  of  raisixig  looel 
school  fiinds  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  plan,  and  would  bo 
all  that  could  be  desired,  if  the  right  men  could  always  be  secured  as 
Supervisors.  If  possible,  the  trustees  should  be  allowed  to  vote  with 
them.    This  would,  I  think,  be  a  considerable  inqprovement." 

Halifax. — "  It  is  much  easier  to  find  &ult  than  to  say  what  would 
be  a  better  mode ;  and,  though  it  would  seem  to  be  the  simpler  t)}an 
that  the  county  school  tax  should  be  recommended  by  the  Oounty  Scnool 
Board,  and  acted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  that  the  di^ 
trict  tax  should  be  recommended  by  the  District  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Townshin  Board,  vet  the  present  j>lan  is  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  popular  vote  plan,  and  I  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  is.  It  has  not  yet  had  a  fiEur  trial, 
and  it  may  work  better  than  might  be  anticipated." 

Hanoveb. — "  It  would  do,  if  made  oblisatoiy  on  the  Supervisors  to 
levy  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  School  boards.  This  should  by  all 
means  be  done.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  question  wears  too  much  of 
a  political  complexion.    Some  better  method  might  be  devised." 

Hekbioo. — "The  present  mode  of  raising  local  school  funds  la 
deemed  better  than  by  a  vote  of  the  people ;  but  it  would  be  better 
still,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  Legislature  to  fix  the  tax." 

Henby. — "I  approve  of  the  present  mode  of  raisinff  local  school 
fands.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  proper  that  the  people  shomd  have  some 
voice  in  the  matter,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  through  their 
boards  of  supervisors." 

Isle  of  Wight. — "  I  don't  like  the  present  mode  of  raisinc  local 
school  funds.  By  taking  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and 
giving  it  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  nothing  was  gained  as  to  pro« 
moting  the  system,  save  trouble  and  expense  of  annual  elections.  The 
people,  in  electing  the  supervisors,  take  no  account  of  their  friendship 
or  hostility  to  the  public  school  system,  for  it  is  an  o&oe  not  generally 
sought  by  any  one,  requiring  no  explanation  of  views  on  any  publio 
matter,  and  the  people  are  only  too  clad  to  get  any  good,  honest  man  to 
agree  to  accept  it.*  TJie  (Jeneral  Assembty  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
modify  the  present  school  law,  and  take  the  responsibility  of  raising 
funds  for  all  school  purposes." 

James  City  and  York. — "  Good ;  better  than  last  year's." 

King  George  and  Staffobd. — "  The  present  mode  of  raising  local 
school  funds  is  good,  in  the  abstract,  though  bad  as  to  some  of  its  de- 
tails. The  constitution  fixed  the  local  scnool  tax  limit.  None  of  the 
school  officers  asked  for  an  oppressive  tax ;  indeed,  out  of  tender  con- 
sideration for  the  tax-payer,  tney  asked  for  less  than  the  school  interest 
demanded,  and  hence  it  was  a  work  of  supererogation  to  prescribe  a 
limit  within  a  limit,  as  if  the  tax-payer  needed  an  additional  safeguard 
to  protect  him,  as  the  act  implies,  nrom  the  rapacity  of  irresponsible  men. 
In  addition,  I  consider  it  '  a  violation  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things ' 
to  authorize  a  board  of  supervisors  to  revise  and  reduce  estimates  made 
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by  school  officers  for  school  purposes.  Both  county  boards  voted  a  suita- 
ble allowance  to  .the  county  superintendent  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
but  the  supervisors  (without  authority  to  control  this  matter,  as  1  view 
it)  made  oojection.  To  be  brief,  I  do  not  think  the  present  plan  will 
work  well,  unless  amended  so  as  to  remove  the  limit  of  three-fourths  of 
a  mill,  and  so  as  to  require  the  supervisors  to  levy  the  amount  asked  for 
by  the  county  board  of  trustees." 

King  &  Queen  and  Middlesex. — "  There  is  no  particular  objection 
to  the  mode,  but  serious  objection  to  the  legal  restrictions  upon  the 
amounts  to  be  raised.  I  believe  my  people  would  vote  me  a  mucn  larger 
amount  for  county  and  district  purposes." 

King  William. — "  It  is  evident  the  present  mode  of  raising  funds 
creates  all,  or  nearly  all  the  dissatisfaction  on  the  subject  of  puUic  edu- 
cation. Let  the  Legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  do  what  it  thinks  best — 
make  judicious  laws,  have  the  proper  officers  to  enforce  them,  remove 
legislation  on  the  subject  as  far  as  possible  from  the  people  and  their  im- 
mediate officers,  and  the  whole  subject  will  work  well.  Let  taxation  for 
its  support  be  imposed  and  collected  like  other  taxes,  and  it  will  be 
borne  as  cheerfully." 

Lancaster  and  Northumberland. — "  The  present  mode  continued 
will  ruin  the  school  system.  Every  individual  in  the  State  should  pay 
jpro  rata  to  support  the  schools.  The  fund  thus  collected  should  be  put 
in  the  Educational  Fund  and  divide  among  the  counties,  the  law  re- 
quiring that  the  assessment  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  certain  number  of 
good  schools  in  each  county.  Then  all  local  petty  disputes  and  jeal- 
ousies will  be  avoided." 

Lee. — "  If  the  present  system  is  let  alone,  it  would  be  efficient  and 
satisfactory  to  the  people  in  a  little  time.  Constant  change  is  highly 
detrimental." 

Loudoun. — "  The  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  their  votes  on  se- 
veral occasions,  indicates  very  clearly  their  purpose  that  the  public  schools 
shall  be  maintained  by  taxation,  but  it  is  evidently  impolitic  to  reqilire 
the  question  be  kept  before  them  by  appeals  each  year  for  a  separate  and 
special  school  tax.  The  action  of  the  County  Board,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  will  affi)rd  ample  satisfaction  to  the  public,  m  whose 
confidence  they  are  firmly  establisned.  They  are  the  only  persons  pre- 
pared to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  needed  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools,  and  by  requiring  the  board  of  supervisors  to  adopt 
the  estimates  of  the  County  Board,  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  peo- 
ple will  be  more  equitably  and  judiciously  served  than  by  investing  the 
supervisors  with  power  to  curtail  or  cancel  the  proposed  levy." 

Louisa. — "  I  greatly  prefer  the  present  mode  of  raising  local  school 
funds  over  the  plan  of  submitting  the  question  to  the  vote  of  the  people. 
In  the  present  way  the  same  result  is  reached  without  the  agitation  and 
irritations  consequent  upon  submitting  the  question  to  the  decisions  of 
the  ballot-box.  In  the  case  of  county  superintendents'  salary,  I  think 
the  Legislature  should  vote  those  officers  a  fair  compensation  for  their 
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work  and  responsibilities,  and  there  let  the  matter  end.  They  certainly 
do  themselves  no  credit  in  referring  matters  on  which  there  ought  to  M 
general  and  uniform  legislation  to  mere  local  authoritiee." 

Lunenburg. — "I  think  the  present  mode  of  raising  local  school 
funds  is  advisable,  if  the  supervisors  would  reflect  the  wishes  of  the 
people." 

Lynchburg  City. — "  The  present  mode  of  raising  local  funds  is  work- 
ing unexceptionably  well  here.  It  would  not  be  altogether  prudent  or 
economical  at  present  to  lay  a  separate  tax  for  schools. ' 

Mecklenburg. — "The  present  mode  of  raising  taxes  has,  so  far, 
worked  well.  The  board  of  supervisors  levied  all  that  was  asked  for; 
indeed,  all  that  the  law  permitted  us  to  raise.  It  is  proper  to  state  here 
that  we  could  have  done  more  for  the  schools  had  the  law  which  was 
passed  by  the  Le^slature  permitted  us.  The  amount  which  one  mill  on 
the  dollar  will  raise  in  some  of  the  townships  is  so  small  that  it  is  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  districts.  Had  not  the  Le- 
gislature prevented  it,  we  could  have  secured  a  larger  amount  than  waa 
levied  by  the  supervisors.  I  intend  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
the  people  in  rererence  to  this  matter." 

Montgomery. — "  While  the  present  mode  of  raising  funds  is  prefera- 
ble to  the  method  first  adopted,  yet  it  is  open  to  several  objections.  The 
power  vested  in  the  board  of  BUftervisors  of  levying  or  not  levying 
county  and  district  funds,  certainly  places  those  funds  on  a  very  preca- 
rious foundation.  Supervisors  are  elected  generally  without  reference 
to  their  sentiments  on  school  questions.  They  do  not  understand  the 
working  of  the  schools  and  the  necessity  for  money,  and  always  ap- 
proach the  subject  with  a  bias  against  taxation  and  in  favor  of  curtailing 
the  estimates.  Hence  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  effort  on  the  part  of  county 
superintendents  to  carry  their  necessary  county  and  district  levies.  In 
my  county,  had  the  board  of  supervisors  been  of  opinion  that  they 
could  refuse  to  levy  a  county  fund,  they  would  have  refused  it,  and  we 
would  have  been  most  seriously  crippled.  If  school  officers  in  perform- 
ance of  their  duty  may  have  oflfended  a  supervisor  or  two  by  locating  a 
school,  employing  a  teacher,  or  refusing  to  pay  an  account,  the  whole 
county  suffers.  Especially  in  the  matter  of  building  school-houses  is  it 
necessary  to  have  tne  fund  of  the  district  placed  on  a  sure  and  steady 
basis;  for  with  the  7i  cent  tax  we  must  go  m  debt  to  some  extent.  The 
true  plan  would  seem  to  be  to  include  all  school  funds  in  the  regular  tax 
bill  of  the  State ;  levy  it  as  a  State  tax,  apportion  it  to  the  counties  and 
districts,  and  let  it  be  managed  by  the  boards  as  one  fund — who  might 
be  restricted  to  a  certain  per  cent,  of  expenditure  for  all  purposes  except 
payment  of  teachers.  The  present  system  of  taxation  is  open  to  the  od- 
jection  that  it  is  not  uniform.  By  judiciously  delaying  the  apportion- 
ment of  State  funds  until  those  counties  which  have  county  school  funds 
mav  have  exhausted  them  in  paying  teachers,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  can  effect  a  savins  in  the  State  funds  apportioned  to 
those  counties,  which  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and  reapportionedt 
and  thus  those  x)ounties  which  refused  to  levy  county  funds  mdirectlj 
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reap  the  advantaees  of  the  county  funds  of  their  more  liberal  neighbors. 
The  people  woula  cheerfQlly  pay  double  the  amount  heretofore  levied 
for  all  purposes,  if  it  was  levied  by  the  Legislature  and  fairly  appor- 
tioned. In  fact,  few  would  know  or  care  what  proportion  of  their  tax 
was  school  tax." 

Nansemokd. — "  The  taxes  as  levied  by  the  board  of  supervisors  will 
be  more  or  less  fluctuating  from  year  to  year.  The  constant  changes  in 
the  boards  by  new  members  being  elected  will  naturally  produce  this 
state  of  things.  The  ignorant  masses  of  the  people  entertain  a  great 
dislike  for  local  or  county  taxes,  and  the  supervisors  being  elected  in  a 
measure  by  this  class  of  people,  will  to  some  extent  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  this  class  of  their  constituents.  There  is  not  much  said  about  State 
or  General  (lovemment  taxes,  but  the  whole  hubbub  is  about  county 
taxes.  My  impression  is  that  the  State  should  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  schools  successfully,  and  require  the  school  districts  to  raise 
enough  for  local  purposes.  There  are  so  many  tax  bills  presented  during 
the  coruse  of  a  year,  that  the  people  never  know  when  they  are  through 
paying  up." 

Nelsow^ — "  The  present  mode  of  raisins  local  school  funds  is  perhaps 
an  improvement  on  that  of  submitting  uie  question  to  a  vote  of  the 
people ;  still  it  has  its  objections.  It  is  an  uncertain  way  of  raising 
rands.  The  board  of  supervisors  changing  annually,  we  can  make  no 
definite  calculation  as  to  district  funds;  and  hence  our  trustees  can  begin 
no  improvement  in  furniture,  school  apparatus,  &c.,  &c.,  that  the  funds 
of  that  year  will  not  complete.  For  the  supervisors  may  any  year  re- 
fuse to  make  a  levy,  or  so  cut  it  down  that  the  work  commenced  may  go 
for  nothing.  It  is  an  expensive  mode  of  collecting  funds.  Two  levies 
have  to  be^extended  and  collected,  when  both  might  most  properly  be 
merged  in  and  collected  with  the  State  tax.  To  meet  the  demands  of 
our  system  with  certainty  and  regularity,  a  tax  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses should  be  laid  by  the  Legislature,  allowing  the  trustees  to  use  a 
certain  per  cent,  annually  for  district  purposes,  with  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  people  or  to  the  supervisors  to  raise  additional  means  for  any  ex- 
traordinaiy  demand  that  might  arise.  Should  this  be  done,  and  a  tax 
levied  sufficient  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  people  for 
schools,  opposition  to  the  system  would  entirely  disappear.  1  have  yet 
to  find  a  man  expressing  opposition  to  the  system  whose  children  were 
attending  a  good  public  school.  We  must  have  funds  to  establish 
schools  wherever  the  number  of  children  will  justify  it,  and  to  continue 
them  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year.  I  regard  a  continuons  session  of 
ten  months  worth  at  least  three  terms  of  five  months  each,  with  an  in- 
termission of  seven  months  between  the  terms.  We  cannot  employ 
^d,  competent  teachers  for  only  five  months  in  the  year.  Precious 
time  is  wasted,  the  benefits  of  our  work  lost,  on  account  of  the  shortness 
of  our  terms.  While  the  school  system  should  at  all  times  invite  the 
fullest  scrutiny  in  regard  to  its  operations ;  still  the  constantly  recurring 
question  of  local  school  taxation  offers  a  field  for  demagogues  to  raise  a 
clamor  unjust  and  injurious  to  the  cause,  often  defeating  the  subject  at 
times  when  means  are  of  vital  importance.    I  can  only  hope  that  our 
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next  Legislature  will  rise  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  levy  a 
tax  sufficient  to  give  all  our  people  what  they  demand — ^an  opportunity 
to  educate  their  children,  ana  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life. ' 

Norfolk  County. — "  I  find  no  objection  to  the  mode,  but  do  protest 
against  the  shackles  put  upon  the  school  and  county  officers  as  regards 
the  amounts  to  be  levied.  I  believe  that  the  County  School  Board  of 
Norfolk  county,  composed  of  nineteen  influential  citizens,  who  pay  at 
least  one-twentieth  of  all  the  county  taxes,  are  better  judges  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  the  people  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  Coming  from  the  people,  they  know  their  con- 
dition and  necessities.  Identified  with  the  school  system  in  its  details, 
they  are  supposed  also  to  know  its  condition  and  necessity.  They  see 
clearly  that  no  system  of  public  schools  operated  for  five  months  only, 
with  poorly  paid  teachers,  can  meet  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  on  the  contrary,  such  a  system  invites  opposition  by  its  power 
to  disintegrate  and  break  down  the  private  schools  already  existing. 
And  so  great  has  been  this  power  during  the  year  just  closed,  that  only 
two  well-regulated  private  schools  in  a  population  of  five  thousand  five 
hundred  have  been  able  to  withstand  it,  and  these  are  negotiating  a 
surrender.  This  fact  alone,  I  contend,  is  an  argument  sufficient  for 
giving  to  these  two  representative  bodies — ^viz.,  the  county  school  board 
and  board  of  supervisors,  the  power  to  levy  such  a  tax  as  will  at  least 
make  the  public  schools  as  efficient  as  those  which  they  have  sup- 
planted. There  can  be  no  fear  of  oppressive  taxation  from  these  two 
bodies.  The  correct  result,  I  think,  will  be  the  groans  of  the  grumblers. 
These  gentlemen  have  discovered  that  it  is  popular  to  make  a  great 
noise  about  taxation,  and  they  will  continue  to  make  it,  whether  taxes 
are  light  or  heavy." 

Norfolk  City. — "  The  experience  in  our  city  management  of  its 
public  schools  proved  the  failure  of  a  direct  tax  for  their  support.  Both 
a  head  tax  on  every  male  citizen  and  on  each  pupil  not  indigent  was  at 
first  levied,  but  proved  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  schools. 
For  months  at  a  time  the  pay  of  the  teachers  and  other  bills  against  the 
schools  remained  unpaid  until  special  appropriations  could  be  obtained 
from  our  city  councils.  Under  our  present  system  an  appropriation  is 
made  at  once  by  the  councils,  which,  with  the  State  appropriation,  fully 
meets  all  demands,  and  the  school  board  is  now  at  all  times  promptly 
provided  with  funds,  and  general  satisfaction  is  now  given  to  all  who 
have  dealings  with  the  schools." 

Northampton, — '*  I  prefer  the  present  mode  of  raising  school  funds 
to  voting  on  the  subject." 

Nottoway. — "  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  that  wisdom  could  devise  to 
cripple  and  ultimately  kill  public  schools,  so  far  as  local  funds  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  made  a  political  question,  and  the  ignorant  and  the  vicious 
who  are  candidates  for  office  oppose  the  plan  simply  as  a  means  to  gratify 
and  obtain  their  personal  ends.  The  Legislature  ought  either  squarely 
and  manfully  to  meet  the  responsibility,  or  say  we  will  not  have  public 
schools/* 
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Orange. — "  I  think,  with  care  in  the  selection  of  trustees,  the  present 
mode  of  raiaing  local  school  fiinds  will  be  effective." 

Page  and  Warren. — 1.  "  A  majority  of  the  people  favor  the  sys- 
tem." 

2.  "  The  colored  people  still  manifest  a  great  desire  for  education,  as 
is  manifested  by  a  mller  attendance  in  all  seasons  of  the  year." 

8.  -*'  The  present  mode  of  raising  local  school  funds  is  preferable  to 
voting."  [Answers  to  1,  2,  and  3  questions.  Beport  not  received  in 
time  for  proper  arrangement. — S.  P.  I.] 

Patrick. — "  I  am  no  advocate  of  the  present  mode  of  raising  funds 
for  our  schools.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  entirely  deficient.  The 
countv  officials  will  not  give  the  proper  attention  to  this  matter.  Our 
school  operations  should  be  entirely  separate  from  other  civil  affairs. 
Let  our  district  clerks  take  the  census ;  make  our  counir  board  clerk 
our  treasurer;  require  him  to  file  a  good  bond,  approved  by  our  county 
board ;  and  either  let  our  county  board  make  out  a  statement  of  the 
amount  we  need  for  school  purposes,  and  require  by  law  that  the  super- 
visors should  levy  it ;  or,  a  oetter  plan  would  be  to  let  the  board  have 
the  power  to  make  the  levy  and  furnish  the  treasurer  with  the  amount. 
If  they  (the  school  officials)  are  capable  of  controlling  the  thousands 
furnished  by  the  State,  certainly  they  might  have  entire  control  of  the 
small  amount  we  ask  from  the  county.  Besides,  the  school  men  who 
have  all  the  work  to  do  certainly  ought  to  have  all  the  pay.  If  we  had 
an  arrangement  something  similar  to  the  plan  indicated,  we  would  at 
once  command  the  services  of  the  best  men  in  the  county." 

Pittsylvania. — "  The  present  mode  of  raising  local  school  funds  is 
fully  approved ;  but  the  low  limit  of  taxation  fixed  by  theJ!Legislaturd 
worries  the  trustees,  who  are  by  law  required  to  have  good  and  com- 
forteble  school-houses,  and  yet  not  allowed  the  money  with  which  to 
build  them ;  and  worries  the  people,  who  complain  that  they  are  taxed 
to  build  houses,  and  yet  have  to  build  them  independent  of  the  tax. 
The  mode  is  good  enough,  but  under  the  present  limit  it  is  a  Tantalus." 

Portsmouth. — "  The  best  mode  for  raising  the  city  school  fund  is  by 
levying  a  tax  for  school  purposes,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  tax 
levied  for  city  purposes." 

Powhatan. — "  Much  better  than  by  popular  election." 

Prince  Edward. — "  Greatly  superior  to  the  former ,  still  the  local 
tax  is  regarded  as  an  abomination,  and  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
it  ought  to  be  a  voter's  tax  and  no  other.  Other  funds  to  be  raised  by 
a  pupil's  tax,  not  for  the  year  of  the  pupil's  attendance,  but  the  fund  so 
obtamed  to  be  used  for  tne  following  year." 

Princess  Anne. — "  An  excellent  method,  if  the  amount  was  not  so 
limited." 

Prince  George  and  Surry. — "  The  present  mode  of  raising  county 
and  district  school  funds  is  much  preferable  to  raising  them  by  a  resort 
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to  a  popular  vote ;  but  the  maximum  rate  of  taxation,  as  fixed  by  law 
for  botn  county  and  district  purposes,  is  very  far  below  the  wants  of  the 
schools  and  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  friends  of  popular  educa- 
tion." 

Prince  William. — "  I  think  the  present  mode  a  decided  improve- 
ment upon  the  former." 

Pulaski. — "Unsatisfactory  and  unreliable,  for  reasons  so  obvious 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them." 

Rappahannock. — *'  I  do  not  like  the  present  mode.  I  think  it  would 
be  much  better  to  leave  the  matter  with  the  county  school  boards,  re- 
taining the  present  limitations,  if  thought  best." 

Richmond  and  Westmoreland. — "It  would  be  better  for  the 
Legislature  to  provide  at  once  the  means  necessary  to  maintain  th^ 
schools.  The  effect  of  submitting  the  question  of  taxation  either  to  the 
people  or  the  Supervisors  is,  first,  to  invite  agitation  which  is  not  favor- 
able, and,  second,  to  cause  uncertainty,  which  seriously  embarrasses  the 
calculations  and  management  of  the  school  officers." 

Roanoke. — "  The  present  mode  of  raising  local  school  funds  is  de- 
cidedly preferable  to  the  old  method." 

Rockbridge. — "I  think  the  present  mode  of  raising  local  school 
funds  is  as  good  as  can  be  devised  in  the  present  state  of  public  senti- 
jaent  on  the  subject,  and  is  at  least  worthy  of  a  fair  trial.  Attempts  to 
change  modes  and  amounts  of  taxation  are  fruitful  sources  of  discontent 
among  the  people,  and  result  in  useless  expenditures  of  time  and  money 
by  our  law  makers.  The  eighth  article  of  the  Constitution,  I  feel  sure, 
ought  to  be  revised  and  amended,  but  it  may  be  too  soon  yet  to  make 
#any  movement  in  that  direction." 

Rockingham. — "  The  present  mode  is  probably  the  safest." 

Russell. — "  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  mode  of  raising 
local  school  funds  is  as  good  as  could  be  well  adopted." 

SooTT. — "  In  the  depressed  condition  of  the  people,  I  have  some 
doubts  as  to  the  working  of  the  present  mode  of  raising  local  school 
funds.  Supervisors  seem  fearful  of  incurring  ill  will,  anf  therefore  fail 
to  do  their  duty." 

Shenandoah. — "  The  present  mode  of  raising  local  school  funds  is 

rd.  Our  Board  of  Supervisors  levied  the  maximum  amount  allowed 
law.  The  sum  realized  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
it£e  county.  School  furniture  and  houses  cannot  be  prepared  and  kept 
in  proper  condition  without  more  money." 

Smyth. — "  I  am  opposed  to  the  working  of  the  present  mode  of  rais- 
ing local  school  funds.  It,  in  too  many  instances,  gives  Supervisors  an 
opportunity  to  vent  their  spleen  upon  uieir  offenders.  More  than  this, 
it  causes  the  schools  to  be  increasea  or  diminished,  just  as  the  funds  are 
increased  or  diminished,  from'year  to  year,  by  said  officials.  Besides,  it 
is  not  uniform  all  over  the  State." 
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SouTHAKFTON. — "  No  objection,  if  the  officers  can  be  made  to  do 
their  duty.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  a  competent  man  to  take  a  town- 
ship office  in  this  county." 

Spotsylvania. — "  Much  the  beet  ^stem  for  raising  funds  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  school  system,  would  be  to  have  one  school  tax  laid 
by  the  Legislature  for  all  purposes." 

Taeewell. — "I  consider  the  present  mode  much  better  than  the 
former.  I  hear  of  no  objections  to  it  from  the  people.  When  the  su- 
pervisors are  friends  to  the  schools  it  works  well ;  but  still  they  are  by 
law  too  much  restricted.  Fifteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  will 
never  expand  the  system  so  that  all  can  eigoy  its  benefits,  unless  the 
State  school  funds  are  in  some  way  greatly  increased." 

Washington. — "  The  present  plan  of  raising  local  school  funds  has 
worked  satisfactorily  so  far.  It  is  much  preferable  to  submitting  the 
question  to  a  vote  of  the  people." 

Wise. — "  The  present  mode  of  raising  local  school  funds  is  objection- 
able.    Had  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  tax  the  people  a  per  cent. 
Sual  to  supplv  the  deficit  of  the  State  funds,  it  would  nave  been  less 
jectionable.' 

Wythe. — "  Town  system  right,  under  section  20.  For  county  and 
district  operations,  a  uniform  State  law  would  be  better.  The  present 
system  is  better,  however,  than  the  former." 

4.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  required  minimum  of  school  attendance 
should  be  reduced  f     If  so,  to  what  number  f 

AocoMAC. — "The  minimum  is  sufficiently  low;  rather  increase  it 
than  otherwise.  There  is  but  one  point  in  this  county  where  it  can  be 
said  to  work  even  a  seeming  hardship,  and  that  is  on  Chingoteague 
Island,  where  a  colored  school  of  fifteen  might  be  obtained,  but  not 
twenty,  owing  to  the  fewness  of  that  race  there." 

Albemarle, — "  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  reduce  the  required 
minimum  of  school  attendance,  provided  some  schools,  as  at  present,  be 
allowed  with  a  reduced  number. ' 

Alexandeia  City. — "  No." 

Alexandria  County. — "  No." 

Alleghany  and  Craig. — "  I  think  that  the  minimum  of  school  iat- 
tendance  should  be  reduced  to  fifteen.  It  cannot  affect  thickly  settled 
neighborhoods  in  any  way,  and  would  be  of  advantage  in  all  mountain- 
ous districts." 

Amelia. — '*  So  far  as  this  county  is  concerned,  the  present  minimum 
(20)  is  about  right.  As  population  and  attendance  increase,  it  should 
be  raised  withm  certain  Emits.  The  true  minimum  is  a  nice  point, 
being  the  adjusting  balance  between  difiusion  and  concentration." 

Amhebst. — ^"  Perhaps  twenty  average  attendance  is  a  little  too  high 
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for  sparsely  settled  counties.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  I  hardly  know  wnat  is  right.  Perhaps  a  com- 
promise on  seventeen  or  eighteen  would  be  better.'* 

Appomattox. — "  Never  reduce  the  minimum  of  attendance  with  the 
present  scanty  fiinds.  The  numbers  must  be  kept  up,  or  the  life  of  the 
schools  will  cue." 

Augusta. — "  It  is  not  desirable  as  a  general  thine  that  the  required 
minimum  should  be  reduced,  but  a  discretion  mignt  be  allowed  the 
county  board  in  special  cases,  making  the  limit  of  that  discretion,  say 
fifteen." 

Bath  and  Highland. — "  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  re- 
quired minimum  of  school  attendance  should  be  decreased.  As  the  recu- 
lations  now  stand,  I  think  every  neighborhood  is  as  fairly  provided  for 
as  can  be  done  by  any  general  regulation." 

Bedford. — "  I  do  not  favor  the  reduction  of  the  '  minimum  of  school 
attendance.'  In  most  neighborhoods  the  minimum  of  twenty  can  be 
easily  maintained,  providea  the  people  are  united.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  already  made  ample  provision  for  exceptional  cases.  One 
certain  result  of  reducing  the  minimum  would  subject  school  officers  to 
great  annoyance,  arising  from  importunities  to  multiply  schools.  We 
have  already  quite  as  many  schools  as  we  have  the  means  to  supply 
with  competent  teachers." 

Bland. — "  A  reduction  is  desirable  in  Bland — say,  where  we  have 
been  restricted  (by  special  provision)  to  15,  it  shall  be  12 ;  and  instead 
of  20  as  the  minimum  in  other  cases,  say  17  or  18.  This  is  needed  in 
several  places  in  this  county." 

Botetourt. — "  My  opinion  is  that  the  required  minimum  of  school 
attendance  should  not  be  reduced." 

Brunswick. — "  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  required  minimum  of 
school  attendance  should  be  brought  down  from  twenty  to  fifteen,  and 
more  particularly  so  as  one  of  the  school  districts  in  the  county  has 
adopted  that  minimum." 

Buchanan. — "  It  is  desirable  that  the  minimum  of  school  attendance  , 

be  reduced  to  fifteen."  , 

Buckingham. — "  It  is  not  thought  desirable  that  the  minimum  of  ' 

school  attendance  should  be  reduced,  except  in  special  cases,  as  is  now 
provided." 

Campbell. — "  I  see  no  good  reason  for  changing  the  law  regulating  ' 

school  attendance."  | 

Caroline. — "  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  minimum  attendance  should  | 

be  reduced  below  fifteen."  I 

Carroll. — "  I  do  not  consider  it  advisable  at  present." 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent. — "  I  think  the  required  minimum  of 
school  attendance  is  too  large  for  our  region  of  the  btate,  not  for  want 
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of  sufficient  population,  but  on  account  of  peculiar  difficulties  in 
continuing  children  at  school.  In  summer  ajid  autumn  agricultural 
occupation,  and  the  prevalence  of  malarious  disease,  combine  to  prevent 
the  desired  regularity,  and  in  winter  and  spring  the  wet  condition  of  the 
roads  interposes  anotiier  formidable  obstacle ;  for,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  much  of  the  country  is  for  several  months  under  water, 
whereas  in  more  northern  latitudes  the  frost  and  snow  make  walking  to 
and  &om  school  easy  and  agreeable.  The  average  attendance  ought,  in 
my  judgment,  to  be  reduced  to  fifteen,  if  not  lower." 

Charlotte. — *'  For  rural  districts  such  as  ours,  with  no  cerdrea  of 
population,  the  required  minimum  for  school  attendance  should,  I  think, 
not  be  higher  than  fifteen." 

Chesterfield. — "  We  have  difficulty  in  keeping  up  schools  in  some 
parts  of  the  county  with  an  average  of  twenty  pupils,  and  would  sug- 
gest that  the  County  School  Board  be  empowered  to  legalize  schools  of 
fifteen  when  necessary." 

Clarke. — "  I  should  say  no.  We  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  keep  the 
number  up  to  twenty,  but  the  requirement  has  a  stimulating  effect  on 
teachers  and  parents,  giving  all  an  interest  in  securing  a  regular  attend- 
ance." 

CuLPEPER. — "  I  think  not." 

Cumberland. — "  In  this  county  the  whites  are  sparsely  settied  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  county,  whilst  we  can't  go  amiss  for  a  full  school  under 
the  required  minimum  of  twenty  daily  averace  for  the  colored.  So  that . 
in  the  first  case  circumstances  demand  a  reduction,  and  in  the  other 
there  is  no  cause  for  it.  Mv  own  opinion  is  that,  with  a  uniform  series 
of  text-books  as  good  as  and  such  as  we  have,  any  teacher  who  ought  to 
be  licensed  can  teach  and  will  teach  the  number  required  to  make  the 
average  until  the  higher  branches  are  introduced.  I  therefore  think  the 
present  plan  of  leaving  it  to  the  Board  of  Education  is  a  good  one ;  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  to  the  county  school  ooards  to  de- 
cide upon  the  merits  of  each  case,  and  be  permitted  to  reduce  to  fifteen 
daily  average,  or  even  in  a  few,  very  few  rare  cases,  below  that 
number." 

DiNWIDDIE. — "  No." 

Elizabeth  City  and  Warwick. — "  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  re- 
quired minimum  of  school  attendance  should  be  reduced.* 

Essex. — "  The  most  difficult  task  that  trustees  now  have  is  to  locate 
the  schools  most  advantageously.  The  limited  amount  of  funds  necessi- 
tates fewer  schools  than  are  needed,  consequentiy  there  is  no  locality  in 
this  county  where  the  required  average  attendiuQce  cannot  be  had  by 
any  teacher  worthy  of  his  vocation.  Should  the  average  attendance  be 
fiized  at  less  than  twenty,  without  a  larger  3rield  of  local  fund,  it  might 
result  in  the  multiplication  of  schools  to  a  degree  that  would  be  de- 
structive to  the  economic  feature  of  the  public  school  system." 
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Fairfax. — "  I  think  not,  except  as  already  provided  for  by  regale* 
tions." 

Fauquier. — "The  required  minimum  of  school  attendance  is  low 
enough.  My  impression  is  that  it  should  not  be  reduced,  unless  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity.  The  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  July 
10,  1871,  covers  the  whole  ground." 

Floyd. — "  It  is  not.  It  had  better  remain  as  it  is ;  but,  rather  thaa 
reduce  it,  increase  it  to  twenty-five.    The  reason  is  plain." 

Fluvanna. — "  I  scarcely  think  it  is,  provided  limited  schools  are 
granted." 

Franklin. — "  I  do  not  think  the  required  minimum  of  school  attend- 
ance should  be  reduced  until  we  are  able  to  establish  more  schools." 

Frederick. — "  No,  not  as  a  general  rule.  Exceptional  cases  might 
be  provided  for." 

Giles. — "  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  reduce  the  minimum  average 
attendance  to  fifteen,  especially  in  thinly  settled  neighborhoods,  where 
an  average  attendance  of  twenty  cannot  be  maintained." 

Gloucester. — "  I  do  not  think  so.  Let  teachers  with  smaller  aver- 
ages be  paid  less." 

GrOOCHLAND. — "  It  is.  Twenty  is  a  minimum  not  easily  obtained  in 
the  sparsely  populated  districts,  and  it  would  be  well  to  authorize  the 
trustees,  in  their  discretion,  to  reduce  it  to  fifteen." 

Grayson. — "  It  is  not ;  should  rather  be  raised — say  25. 

Greene  and  Madison. — "  We  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  required 
minimum  of  school  attendance  should  be  reduced.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  in  order  to  insure  the  keeping  up  of  a  school  with  a 
minimum  of  twenty  pupils,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  enrolled  thirtjr- 
five ;  and  in  some  instances,  fort^r  scholars.  At  some  period  during  the 
session,  when  home-duties  require  less  attention,  all,  it  may  be,  will 
attend  school ;  and  with  that  number,  and  one  teacher,  the  child  is  for- 
tunate who  has  jtLsUce  done  him  or  her.  On  the  other  hand,  in  very 
busv  seasons,  the  minimum  is  scarcely  reached,  and  a  eood  teacher  living 
by  his  or  her  profession,  must  suspend  the  school,  ana  seek  employment 
of  those  more  ready  to  do  equal  justice.  Besides  this,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  sparse,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  concentrate  so  many 
pupils  at  any  one  point,  within  convenient  distance.  We  would  respect- 
rally  suggest  fifteen  as  the  minimum." 

Greensville  and  Sussex. — "The  minimum  of  school  attendance 
was  by  reauest  reduced  in  Greensville  and  Sussex  to  15 ;  it  is  desirable, 
however,  tnat  it  be  reduced  still  lower,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whites. 
The  country  with  us  is  thinly  settled,  and  during  the  past  school  year, 
even  with  the  minimum  of  15,  some  of  our  schools  haa  to  be  closed  on 
this  account.  I  would  propose  that  the  minimum  for  these  two  counties 
be  13." 
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Halifax. — "It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  re- 
duced." 

^ANOVE£. — "  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  any  reduction.  It  would 
operate  to  multiply  schools  and  introduce  a  class  of  teachers  utterly 
destructive  to  the  success  of  the  system.  It  works  well  now.  I  think 
it  best  to  let  well  enough  alone." 

Henbico. — "  I  think  it  desirable  that  the  required  minimum  of  school 
attendance  should  be  slightly  reduced,  say  to  the  number  16.  Often 
tiiey  have  30  or  40  on  the  roll,  when  the  average  attendance  does  not 
reach  20." 

Henbt. — "  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  required  minimum  of  school 
attendance  be  reduced  at  present.  The  present  system  has  a  tendency 
to  stimulate  tiie  patrons  of  the  schools  to  see  that  their  children  attend 
regularly,  as  also  to  induce  their  neighbor,  who  might  be  a  little  luke- 
warm, to  send  punctually,  in  order  that  the  school  may  be  maintained." 

Isle  of  Wight. — "  The  minimum  of  attendance  in  the  county  schools 
might  be  reduced  to  fifteen  during  certain  months  of  the  year  (say 
May,  June,  July,  and  perhaps  August),  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees, 
provided  the  children  are  known  to  remain  at  home  to  work." 

James  City  and  Yobk. — "  It  is.    Fifteen." 

Kino  Geobqe  and  Staffobd. — "There  are  but  few  densely  popu- 
lated localities  in  Stafford  and  King  George.  However  great  the  car* 
in  locating  school-houses,  it  is  necessary  to  reach  out  two  and  a-half  to 
three  miles  in  every  direction  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils.  It 
is  often  impossible  to  walk  that  distance  in  winter.  At  other  times  the 
parents  ^chiefly  of  the  poorest  class)  must  have  the  services  of  some  of 
their  children  or  starve.  Above  all,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
is  a  fever  and  ague  countrv.  Some  of  the  children  '  snake '  three  or 
four  months  in  the  year,  and  some  all  the  year.  I  would  respectfully 
noggest  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  minimum  average  to  sizteen." 

King  &  Queen  and  Middlesex. — "  In  some  localities  it  will  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  reduce  the  minimum  to  not  less  than  fifteen." 

King  William. — "  It  is  necessary  in  some  cases,  but  would  not  ad- 
vise it  as  a  general  rule." 

Lancastbb  and  Nobthtjmbebland. — "  I  think  not,  except  in  locali- 
ties such  as  we  have  in  this  county  and  Lancaster,  where,  in  consequence 
of  positive  isolation,  no  school  could  be  had,  if  the  maximum  average 
he  required." 

Lee. — **  The  minimum  for  colored  schools  should  be  reduced  to  fif- 
teen.   No  other  change  is  desirable." 

Loudoun. — "  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  public  funds  shall  be  used  in 
the  emplovment  of  teachers  with  an  average  attendance  of  less  than 
twenty.  I  would  carefully  avoid  increasing  the  number  of  teachers  at 
j:educed  pay,  which  would  necessarily  exclude  from  our  list  our  moot 
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efficient  teachers,  whose  services  should  command  higher  wages  than 
our  present  limited  means  permit  us  to  pay." 

Louisa. — "  I  favor  the  present  provision  of  requiring  the  minimum  of 
average  attendance  to  be  twenty.    I  see  no  reason  for  a  chajige." 

LuNENBUEG. — ''Let  the  minimum  of  school  attendance  stand  at 
twenty." 

LxNCHBURQ  City. — "  As  this  question  concerns  counties  rather  than 
cities,  I  pass  it  by." 

Mecklenburg. — "  It  may  be  best  to  reduce  the  average  of  attendance 
to  sixteen  or  eighteen.  We  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  secure  an  ave- 
rage of  twenty.  Many  parents  are  compelled  to  have  the  assistance  of 
their  children  during  the  farming  season,  and  this  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods renders  it  very  difficult  to  Seep  up  an  average  of  twenty." 

Montgomery. — "  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  reduce  the  minimium 
of  school  attendance,  at  least  until  our  funds  are  materially  increased. 
If  we  are  to  be  kept  in  poverty,  the  movement  should  be  in  the  other 
direction,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  schools  and  secure  better  teach- 
ers and  buildings.  At  the  same  time  schools  should  be  sustained  in 
thin,  isolated  neighborhoods  where  the  average  cannot  be  made,  by  pro- 
portioning the  appropriation  to  the  average.' 

Nansemond. — "  I  consider  that  the  required  minimum  of  school  at- 
tendance is  sufficiently  low.  If  the  minimum  is  reduced,  schools  will 
increase,  and  teachers'  salaries  be  cut  down  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  schools.  Their  salaries  are  now  small  enough,  and  in  many  places 
too  small." 

Nelson. — "  I  see  no  good  reason  for  reducing  the  minimum  of  school 
attendance.  The  regulations  at  present  in  force  seem  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case." 

Norfolk  County. — "  I  think  it  desirable  that  the  minimum  be  re- 
duced to  fifteen." 

Norfolk  City. — "  There  is  no  such  necessity  in  the  case  of  our 
schools." 

Northampton. — "  The  required  minimum  of  school  attendance  in  the 
Eastville  and  Franktown  districts  has  been  reduced  to  fifteen.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  reduce  it  to  that  number  also  in  the  Capeville  dis- 
trict.   It  ought  not  to  be  less  tiian  fifteen  in  any  district." 

Nottoway. — "  In  the  majarify  of  cases,  no  reduction  is  necessary. 
But  it  is  extremely  desirable  tnat  trustees  have  the  privilege  of  contract- 
ing for  schools  with  average  attendance  of  fifteen  and  ten  scholars,  with- 
out the  restriction  of  private  stipplemerU;  otherwise  some  of  our  largest 
tax-payers  are  so  located  that  they  will  not  in  a  generation  derive  any 
benefit  from  public  schools." 

Orange. — "  Only  in  special  cases,  to  be  recommended  by  trusteea, 
and  approved  by  County  Superintendent.    In  very  peculiar  cases  this 
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discretion  might  well  be  extended  to  schools  of  only  ten  pupils,  salary 
of  teacher  to  be  reduced  somewhat  in  proportion." 

Page  and  Warren. — "  In  most  cases  the  present  minimum  of  at- 
tendance should  be  maintained,  but  in  some  localities  it  should  be  re- 
laxed." 

Patrick. — "  In  our  county  the  minimum  attendance  is  small  enough." 

Petersburg. — "  By  no  means,  in  our  city.  Centralization  and  con- 
solidation is  what  we  are  now  aiming  to  accomplish.'* 

Pittsylvania. — "  The  minimum  of  school  attendance  should  not  be 
reduced  in  the  least.  It  is  full  low.  The  present  law  is  sufficient  for 
exceptional  cases.     I  would  rather  raise  than  lower." 

Portsmouth. — "  No." 

Powhatan. — "  Not  lower  than  its  present  number,  15." 

Prince  Edward. — "  For  the  whites  in  the  rural  distriqts,  if  schools 
sufficient  are  provided,  sixteen  is  the  highest .  minimum  attainable  in 
ordinary  cases." 

Princess  Anne. — "  Yes,  to  15." 

Prince  George  and  Surry. — "  No.  The  present  minimum  can  be 
maintained,  in  a  number  of  schools,  greater  than  the  money  subject  to 
school  purposes  is  sufficient  to  support." 

Prince  William. — "I  think  not." 

Pulaski. — "  It  is  not." 

Rappahannock. — '*  I  think  not,  until  we  have  money  to  establish 
more  schools." 

Richmond  and  Westmoreland. — "It  is  not  desirable  until  the 
means  at  command  are  sufficient  to  maintain  all  the  schools  that  might 
be  established  under  the  present  arrangement." 

Roanoke. — "  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  diminish  the  minimum  of 
school  attendance." 

Rockbridge. — "  The  present  minimum  (twenty)  is  low  enough  for 
the  white  population  in  the  greater  part  of  Rockbridge,  but  there  are  a 
few  neighbornoods  in  which  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  could  not  be  kept  up  for  five  months  of  the  year ; 
but,  to  reach  a  majority  of  the  colored  children,  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  smaller  schools  would  be  required  than  is  needed  for  wnite 
children.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest 'that  the  present  minimum  of 
twenty  be  allowed  to  stand,  provided  that  schools  having  a  minimum 
average  attendance  of  not  less  than  twelve  be  allowed  only  at  such 
points  as  may  be  approved  by  the  County  School  Board.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  County  School  Board  could  decide  such  questions  more  in- 
telligently than  the  State  Board,  because  of  their  better  acquaintance 
with  the  wants  of  their  own  county.  If  schools  of  fifteen  were  gene- 
rally allowed,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  having  neighborhoo(&  toa 
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mnch  sub-divided.    Every  man,  you  know,  wants  a  school  at  his  own 
door,  if  he  has  children  to  send.'* 

Rockingham. — "  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  minimum  (twenty)  be 
reduced." 

Russell. — "  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  required  minimum 
of  school  attendance  should  be  reduced." 

Scott. — ''  In  special  cases  it  might,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  reduce 
the  required  minimum  of  school  attendance,  say  to  fifteen,  if  power  could 
safely  be  conferred  upon  county  boards ;  colored  people  might  then,  in 
places  where  they  are  sparsely  settled,  get  the  benefit  of  schools,  as  a 
general  thing.    I  believe  the  minimum,  as  fixed,  should  be  continued.*' 

Shenandoah. — "  It  is  not." 

Smyth. — "  It  is  not." 

Southampton. — "  The  minimum  attendance  should  be  reduced  to 
fifteen,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees." 

Spotsylvania. — "The  minimum  number  of  pupila  should  be  re- 
duced to  ten,  in  connection  with  a  great  multiplication  of  the  schools,  at 
small  prices  for  teachers  (very  capaole  of  teaching  branches  required  by 
law),  18  the  best  plan  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  in  their  present  condi- 
tion of  no  monei/  and  great  ignorance*' 

Tazewell. — "  I  do  not  think  it  desirable.  I  believe  it  would  be  an 
injury.     Exceptional  cases  will  arise,  but  they  are  provided  for." 

Washington. — "  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  required  minimum  of 
school  attendance  be  reduced,  as  a  rule.  The  District  Boards  should 
have  discretionary  power  to  lower  it  in  exceptional  cases." 

Wise. — "  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  required  minimum  of  school  at- 
tendance should  be  reduced." 

Wythe.—"  No." 

5.  Has  any  vrnprcvevnerii  been  observed  in  the  quaUfications  of 
teachers  f 

AccoMAC. — "  Our  teachers  are  very  perceptibly  improving.  We  gene- 
rally retain  our  old  ones,  most  of  whom  were  acceptable  to  the  private 
schools  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  system. ' 

Albemarle. — "  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  qualification 
of  teachers." 

Alexandria  City. — "Yes;  decidedly." 

Alexandria  County. — "  No." 

Alleghany  and  Craig. — "  But  little  improvement  has  been  observed 
in  the  qualification  of  teachers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  or- 

ganized  corps  of  teachers.   Those  who  nave  been  teaching  several  years, 
ave  improved.    Terms  have  been  short,  and  many  taught  to  accommo- 
date, and  not  with  a  view  of  making  teaching  a  profession.    And  hence 
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'  failure  to  gefc  a  teachers'  institute,  althougli  the  day  was  appointed, 
and  notice  given." 

Amelia. — *'  None  yet ;  but  our  teachers'  institute,  although  held  but 
a  day,  evidently  had  a  good  admonishing  effect.  Our  teachers  will  now 
improve." 

Amherst. — "  We  have  endeav<H:ed  to  improve  the  qualifications  of 
our  teachers  every  year,  by  leaving  out  the  most  inferior.  Qood  teach- 
ers are  scarce ;  and  unless  we  had  more  means  to  pay  better  salaries, 
we  will  have  to  employ  many  that  we  would  not  do  under  other  circum- 
stances." 

Appomattox. — "  We  trust  that  we  can  see  an  improvement  in  the 
qualification  of  teachers.  It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  impress  them 
with  the  importance  of  this.  First,  that  they  may  be  worthy  of  the 
name  of  teacners,  and  secondly,  that  they  may  be  able  to  hold  the  places 
which  they  now  fill." 

Augusta. — "  I  am  sorry  to  be  able  to  report  no  marked  improvement 
in  the  qualifications  of  teachers ;  and  so  long  as  the  pay  is  so  limited, 
and  the  terms  so  short,  we  can't  expect  any  great  improvement.  Never- 
theless, there  are  some  worthy  exceptions." 

Bath  and  Highland. — "  A  majority  of  last  year's  teachers  were 
licensed  to  teach  this  year,  and  I  believe,  with  marked  improvement  in 
their  qualifications.  A  teacher  who  does  not  manifest  evidences  of  im- 
provement from  a  five  or  ten  months'  experience  in  the  school-room, 
would  hardly  be  fit  for  the  work  of  teaching,  or  indeed  of  anything  else 
demanding  clearness  of  perception  and  facility  of  expression.  Of  thirty- 
three  teacners  examined,  eleven  had  received  a  collegiate  education." 

Bedford. — "There  has  been  a  very  manifest  improvement  in  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  both  as  regards  attainments  and  style  of 
work." 

Bland. — *'  An  improvement,  as  to  literary  qualifications,  is  observa- 
ble in  our  teachers ;  but  there  has  been  no  marked  improvement  in 
ability  to  govern  a  school." 

Botetourt. — "  There  has  been  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers." 

Brunswick. — "  There  has  been  but  a  very  little  change  in  the  teach- 
ers since  the  first  opening  of  the  schools.  Many  of  them  are  highly 
educated  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  all  are  qualified  to  instruct  the  chil- 
dren committed  to  their  charge." 

Buchanan. — "  There  has." 

Buckingham. — "  Great  improvement  has  been  observed  in  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers." 

Campbell. — "  Some  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
A  few  of  last  year's  teachers  have  been  refused  license,  and  better 
qualified  persons  substituted." 
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Caroline. — "  The  present  corps  of  teachers  is  the  best  we  have  had 
at  all ;  most  of  the  teachers  of  white  schools  being  competent  to  teach 
schools  of  a  high  grade." 

Carroll. — *'  There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  o\ir  teachers." 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent. — "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  teach- 
ers have  given  little  evidence  of  actual  improvement." 

Charlotte. — "  There  has  been  some ;  not  so  much  as  I  had  hoped." 

Chesterfield. — "  There  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers." 

Clarke. — "  There  has  been  considerable  improvement.  The  number 
of  teachers  offering  for  next  year  is  much  larger  than  before,  which  of 
itself  allows  of  more  strict  examinations.  The  increased  popularity  of 
the  schools,  with  some  slight  improvement  in  wages,  attracts  better 
teachers.  The  fact  that  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  an  examination  leads 
many  to  study,  especially,  when  having  once  had  a  thorough  testing, 
they  are  admonished  to  be  better  prepared  next  time.     I  think  much 

food  is  accomplished  in  this  way,  even  when  certificates  are  not  with- 
eld,  which  we  are  not  always  able  to  do  without  leaving  our  schools 
destitute." 

Culpeper. — "  Very  considerable." 

Cumberland. — "  I  am  not  mistaken  when  I  say  that  I  have  observed 
a  very  decided  and  rapid  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
in  all  the  elements  constituting  a  good  teacher — thorough  acauaintance 
with  the  various  subjects  taught,  aptness  of  imparting  what  ttey  know, 
diligence  in  their  work,  zeal  in  the  cause,  a  laudable  emulation  for  ex- 
cellence— and  above  all,  and  overshadowing  all,  a  high  sense  of  respon- 
sibility as  to  their  duty  in  inculcating  good  manners  and  good  morals, 
by  precept  and  example,  in  those  entrusted  to  their  care.  This  applies 
to  teachers  of  both  white  and  colored  schools;  and  this  improvement  has 
been  manifest  in  character  and  advancement  of  the  children  to  a  vast 
extent. 

"  In  our  corps  of  teachers  for  colored  schools  we  have  several  who  are 
classical  and  mathematical  scholars,  and  whose  social  standing  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  among  the  Virginia  gentry  of  the  old  school.  There  is 
no  lack  of  good  teachers  among  us." 

DiNWiDDiE. — "  Very  slight." 

Elizabeth  City  and  Warwick. — "I  have  observed  marked  im- 
provement in  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  a  large  majority  of  whom  in 
my  counties  have  Been  retained,  and  are  doing  excellent  service.  They 
have  the  confidence  of  the  officers  of  the  public  schools,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large." 

Essex. — "  The  test  of  qualification  of  teachers,  with  the  beginning  of 
this  scholastic  year,  was  considerably  raised ;  the  teachers  throughout 
ihe  county  were  apprised  of  this  fact.    The  result  was,  that  several  who 
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taueht  last  year  did  not  put  in  for  re-examination.    Still,  I  experienced 
no  oifficulty  in  enrolling  double  the  number  of  applicants  needed." 

Faibfax. — '*  The  general  tendency  is  toward  improvement,  but  in 
many  instances  the  qualifications  are  not  such  as  I  would  desire." 

Fauquiee. — "  Teachers  are  becoming  more  fully  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  their  calling,  and  most  of  them  exhibit  decided  improve- 
ment." 

Floyd — "  There  has  been  some  improvement,  and  this  would  be 
more  manifest,  if  all  the  teachers  were  required  to  submit  a  written 
examination." 

Fluvanna. — "  Quite  marked." 

Feanklin. — "  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  very  little  improvement  has 
been  observed  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  I  think,  however,  that 
by  means  of  teachers'  institutes  and  rigid  examinations  we  will  be  able 
to  rouse  them  from  their  lethargy." 

Feedeeick. — "  No.  We  have  generally  had  competent,  and  some 
superior  teachers." 

OiLES. — "  A  decided  improvement  has  been  observed  in  the  qualifi* 
cations  of  teachers,  both  in  their  ideas  of  school  discipline  and  govern- 
ment and  in  their  literary  attainments." 

Gloucester. — "  I  think  so." 

GrOOCHLAND. — "  Yes.  But  this  will  be  greater  and  more  rapid  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  pay  better  salaries  and  give  employment  for  the 
whole  year.  At  present  too  many  of  our  teachers  take  schools  as  a  tem- 
porary occupation,  with  no  idea  of  making  teaching  a  vocation,  but  to 
last  only  till  they  can  obtain  some  other  employment." 

Geayson. — "  Decided." 

Geeene  and  Madison. — "The  improvement  in  teachers  consists  chiefly 
in  a  separation  of  the  bad  from  the  good.  The  effort  to  teach  has  oa 
the  part  of  some  developed  a  want  of  capacit^j-  for  the  work,  of  which 
they  were  ignorant  without  a  trial.  There  is  a  growing  demajid  for 
good  teachers." 

Geeensville  and  Sussex. — "  There  has  been  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  qualifications  pf  our  teachers  for  white  schools,  but  very 
little  in  those  for  colored  schools." 

Halifax. — "  I  think  there  has  been.  The  boards  of  trustees  seem 
determined  to  select  the  best  qualified  teachers  they  can  get,  and  in 
order  to  do  so,  are  inclined  to  raise  their  pay." 

Hanovee. — "  Many  teachers  have  given  more  attention  to  the  text- 
books, and  I  think  I  have  seen  many  evidences  of  improvement  in  the 
method  of  teaching.    Much  is  still  to  be  expected." 

Heneico. — **  There  is  no  very  perceptible  improvement  as  yet  in  the 
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qualifications  of  the  teachers,  but  they  do  very  well,  and  are  suited  to 
tne  positions  they  hold." 

Hen&t. — "  I  cannot  say  that  any  decided  improvement  in  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  has  been  observed.  The  teachers'  institute,  ajid  the 
general  manner  in  which  education  is  beginning  to  be  discussed,  must 
very  reasonably  do  much  towards  securing  better  talent  and  stimulating 
all  to  greater  efibrts  towards  proficiency." 

Isle  op  Wight. — "  Possibly  I  notice  a  slight  improvement  in  their 
method  of  teaching." 

James  City  and  Yoek. — "  Very  great.  The  teachers  are  the  hardest 
students  in  school.  The  annual  examination  is  a  great  stimulus  in  this 
respect." 

King  George  and  Stafford. — "  There  has  been  considerable  im- 
provement in  many  of  the  teachers.  The  essays  read  at  teachers'  meet- 
ings, and  the  views  expressed  at  other  times  upon  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  profession,  discover  clearness  of  apprehension  and 
fitness  of  adaptation  that  untrained  teachers  can  only  acquire  by  de- 
voted zeal.  Another  cheering  evidence  of  increasing  interest  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  eagerness  of  many  teachers  to  procure  school-room  ap- 
pliances, some  of  them  haying  used  their  private  means  for  that  purpose 
rather  than  be  denied  the  advantages  arising  from  their  use.** 

King  &  Queen  and  Middlesex. — '*  In  many  cases  very  decided  im- 
provement, particularly  with  those  who  have  been  induced  to  study 
*  Page  on  Teaching.'  " 

King  William.—"  There  has." 

Lancaster  and  Northumberland. — "All  my  teachers  have  studied 
whilst  teaching." 

Lee. — "  Very  great  desire  for  further  improvement." 

Loudoun. — '*  At  the  commencement  of  each  scholastic  year  I  have 
elevated  the  standard  of  qualifications,  so  as  to  retain  only  our  best 
teachers,  and  employ  such  others  to  fill  vacancies  as  can  come  up  to  our 
advanced  standard." 

Louisa. — "  This  question,  so  far  as  our  county  \a  concerned,  I  think 
may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative." 

Lunenburg. — "  The  teachers  of  white  schools  show  an  improvement 
in  qualifications." 

Lynchburg  City. — "  Some  little.  The  lack  of  specially  educated 
and  normally  trained  teachers  is  still  to  be  noticed  as  a  great  evil.  We 
have  a  normal  department  in  our  high  schools,  and  expect  to  supply  our 
own  teachers  in  future  years,  specially  trained ;  and  consider  tnat  no 
system  is  complete  that  has  not  within  itself  some  source  of  supply  of 
this  sort." 

Mecklenburg. — "  We  have  better  teachers  this  year  than  were  em- 
ployed during  1870-71,  though  many  of  them  are  still  really  incompe- 
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tent.  Thia  is  especially  trae  of  teachers  having  charge  of  colored  schools. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  supply  of  teachers.  Please  permit  me 
to  say  that  it  was  on  account  of  this  fact  that  we  had  no  colored  school 
in  Bluestone  township  this  year." 

MONTGOMBBY. — "  Yes." 

Nansemonb. — "  In  this  county  the  qualifications  of  teachers  are  about 
the  same  as  those  of  the  first  year.  Many  of  them  taught  private 
schools  in  this  county,  with  much  acceptability  and  success,  before  the 
public  schools  went  into  operation ;  many  are  regular  graduates  of 
schools  of  high  ^rade,  and  all  persons  of  the  highest  respectability, 
honor,  and  integrity  of  character.  This  applies  to  the  white  teachers. 
There  is  some  improvement  in  the  colored  teachers.  We  are  gradually 
introducing  graduates  from  Hampton,  and  hope  in  a  few  years  that  all 
the  colored  schools  will  be  taught  by  them.*' 

Nelson. — "  The  improvement  in  OFur  teachers  has  not  been  what  I 
could  desire.  The  difficulty  with  us  is  to  find  competent  teachers  who 
are  willing  to  engage  for  only  five  months  in  the  year  at  the  reduced 
wages  our  trustees  are  forced  to  pay,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet 
the  demand  for  schools." 

NoEFOLK  COUNTY. — '*  Increased  interest  in  their  schools,  as  well  as 
improved  qualifications,  has  been  observed." 

NoBFOLK  CITY. — '*  No  changes  among  the  teachers  in  our  white 
schools  have  been  made,  and  but  few  found  necessray  in  the  colored 
ones.  A  natural  capacity,  aided  by  growing  experience,  cannot  fail  to 
show  itself  in  a  decided  improvement;  and  such  a  result  has  been  ob- 
tained in  our  schools." 

Northampton. — "The  white  teachers,  I  think,  are  qualified  and 
faithful." 

Nottoway. — "  There  has  been  general  improvement,  and  in  special 
cases,  decided  improvement." 

Orange. — "  Am  sorry  to  say  there  is  very  little.  One  great  aim  in 
my  addresses  to  the  people  is  to  satisfy  them  that  they  can  have  ^ood 
teachers,  and  can  have  them  only  by  procuring  a  county  tax  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  schools  the  whole  term." 

Page  and  Warren. — "I  cannot  say  that  much  improvement  has 
been  observed  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers." 

Patrick. — "  We  have  been  much  more  strict  this  year  in  our  exami- 
nation of  teachers,  and,  as  a  whole,  we  have  improved  considerably  upon 
last  year." 

Petersburg. — "  The  teachers  generally  have  improved  wonderfully. 
School  government  is  now  understood  ana  enforced. ' 

Pittsylvania. — "  There  is  considerable  improvement  in  qualification 
of  teachers,  and  it  will  increase  in  future." 
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Portsmouth. — "  Some." 

Powhatan.—"  Very  little." 

Prince  Edward. — "Several  have  manifested  marked,  and  all  en- 
couraging improvement.  As  a  whole,  the  character  of  the  teachers  is 
the  most,  nearly  only,  auspicious  sign  of  future  success  for  the  scheme. 

Princess  Anne. — "  Yes." 

Prince  George  and  Surry. — "  None  worthy  of  remark." 

Prince  William. — "  Very  decided." 

Pulaski. — "Improvement  noted,  and  tendency  in  that  direction 
good." 

Rappahannock. — "  Yes,  in  the  qualifications  of  the  younger  teach- 
ers." 

Richmond  City. — "  Our  schools  are  gradually  absorbing  the  best  of 
the  teaching  material  of  the  private  schools.  Our  teachers  are  zealous, 
earnest  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  are  generally 
being  better  qualified  as  teachers  by  adopting  more  advanced  plans  and 
methods  of  instruction.  The  very  general  desire  to  read  eaucational 
periodicals  and  professional  works  on  teaching  encourages  the  hope  that 
they  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  thorough  training  in 
order  to  succeed  in  the  profession." 

Richmond  and  Westmoreland. — "  I  think  there  is  some"  improve- 
ment in  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  My  policy  is  to  make  tne  ex- 
amination more  rigid  each  time,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  improve- 
ment in  those  who  have  taught  before." 

Roanoke. — "  Much  improvement  has  been  observed  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers." 

Rockbridge. — "  Under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  the  annual  examina- 
tions, teachers  of  this  county  have  generally  made  decided  improvement 
in  their  qualifications.  Those  who  have  heretofore  stood  well  as  to 
scholarship  are  now  examined  chiefly  on  their  modes  of  teaching." 

Rockingham. — "  A  very  decided  improvement  is  manifest,  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged." 

Russell. — "  The  majority  of  teachers  in  this  county  have  made  con- 
siderable improvement  in  qualifications.  I  advise  them  to  take  the 
Uducaiional  Journal,  Page's  Theory  of  Teaching,  &c." 

Scott. — "  Some  little  improvement  has  been  observed  in  the  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers,  but  many  seem  quite  careless  of  improvement." 

Shenandoah. — "  Yes." 

Smyth. — "  A  marked  improvement  observable." 

Spotsylvania. — "  The  most  of  the  teachers  in  our  county  are  capa- 
ble. I  have  not  seen  much  improvement  yet.  They  have  not  had  suf- 
ficient experience." 
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Southampton. — "A  noted  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  has  been  observed." 

Tazewell. — "  Some  improvement  has  been  made,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  there  will  be  more  from  year  to  year." 

Washington. — "  We  are  improving  onr  teachers.  But  the  want  of 
sufficient  funds  to  increase  the  salaries  is  a  great  impediment." 

Wise. — "  Much  improvement  has  been  observed  in  the  qualifications 
of  teachers." 

Wythe. — "  Yes,  considerable." 

6.  Brief  account  of  teachers'  instittUea  or  other  educational  meetings 
field  dwring  the  year, 

AccoMAC. — '*  Two  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  this  county, 
with  good  results.  Another  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  August,  but 
the  teachers  being  scattered  so  much  during  vacation  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  postpone  it." 

Albema&le. — '^  The  institute  of  the  teachers  was  held  in  Charlottes- 
ville on  the  17th  and  18th  of  July.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  not 
as  large  as  it  ought  to  have  been ;  but  the  meeting  was  an  interesting 
and  profitable  one." 

Alexa^  deia  City. — "  A  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  the  common 
council  chamber,  on  the  26th,  27th  and  28th  days  of  August.  The  at- 
tendance of  teachers  was  excellent,  only  one  being  absent,  and  many 
private  teachers  and  others  beinc  in  attendance.  Lectures  were  deliv- 
ered by  Benjamin  Hallowell,  of  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  who  tatight 
here  forty  years,  on  *'  The  method  of  teaching  arithmetic,"  "  The  method 
of  teaching  grammar,"  "  School  management  '  and  "Self- improvement;" 
\>Y  the  Hon.  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  on  general  topics ;  by  Wm.  F.  Carnes,  one  of  our 
trustees,  on  "  Phonetics,"  two  lectures ;  by  Henry  C.  Spencer,  President 
of  the  Washington  Business  College,  on  "  Spencerian  Penmanship ;"  by 
Francis  Miller,  of  Montgomery  county,  Mdf.,  on  "  School  studies,"  <fec.; 
and  by  myself,  on  "  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures."  The 
meeting  was  a  delightful  one." 

Alexandria  County. — "Noticed  in  city  report.  Few  country 
teachers  were  present." 

Alleghany  and  Craig. — '*  But  little  improvement  has  been  observed 
in  the  qualification  of  teachers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  or- 
ganized corps  of  teachers.  Those  who  have  been  teaching  several  years 
have  improved.  Terms  have  been  short,  and  many  taught  to  accommo- 
date, and  not  with  a  view  of  making  teaching  a  profession.  And  hence 
our  failure  to  get  a  teachers'  institute,  although  the  day  was  appointed 
and  notice  given." 

Amelia. — "  Our  institute  (August  19)  had  a  very  small  attendance 
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;,  owing  to  the  great  prevalence  of  malarious  fevers,  and  was  there- 
Sore  open  only  one  day.  Questions  of  school  organization,  discipline, 
and  methods  of  teaching  were  discussed  by  the  teachers.  Teachers' 
district  associations  were  earnestly  recommended.  I  am  sure  that  the 
eflfect  will  be  most  salutary.  I  will  hold  the  next  during  the  winter, 
and  require  the  attendance  of  all.  Special  subjects  will  be  assigned  to 
each  teacher  some  months  previously. 

Amherst. — "  A  teachers*  institute  was  held  at  the  Courthouse  on  the 
1st  of  August.  It  was  meagerly  attended.  Mr.  P.  H.  Cabell,  the 
county  superintendent  of  Nelson,  was  present,  and  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  the  advantages  of  the  teachers*  institute.  Several  questions  were 
discussed  by  the  teachers  that  were  present,  Mr.  Cabell  participating  in 
the  debate ;  among  which  were :  *  How  many  hours  per  day  should 
children  be  confinea  to  the  school-room  ?'  *  To  what  extent  should  cor- 
poreal punishment  be  used  ?'  '  What  is  the  best  mode  of  teaching  chil- 
dren the  alphabet?*  &c.,  &c.** 

Appomattox. — "  We  held  a  teachers*  institute  of  two  days*  continu- 
ance, in  August,  at  Appomattox  Courthouse.  This  was  attended  by 
most  of  the  teachers.  The  teachers  were  requested  by  the  superintendent 
before  the  meeting  to  write  essavs  upon  a  set  of  subjects  mmished  b^ 
him — educational  in  nature  and  kindred  to  interests  of  the  schools.  This 
request  was  generally  complied  with.  The  first  day  was  occupied  in 
reading  essays,  and  interchanging  views  on  essays  and  portions  treated 
of.  The  essays  were  generally  very  entertaining,  and  so  were  the  inter- 
changing of  views.  The  second  day  was  occupied  in  interchanging 
views  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  teaching  each  study  .prescribed  for  the 
schools,  and  kindred  matters.  We  think  that  these  meetings  entirely 
waked  up  those  that  were  present.  The  teachers,  upon  suggestion  of 
the  superintendent,  appointed  a  meeting  to  orgsjiize  a  teachers*  associa- 
tion in  this  county  during  this  month,  from  which  we  hope  that  good 
will  follow.** 

Augusta. — "  There  was  no  teachers*  institute  held  during  the  year, 
but  one  was  held  the  middle  of  August,  1871,  just  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  the  scholastic  year.  But  for  my  absence  1  should  liave  in- 
vited the  teachers  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Con- 
vention, which  met  in  Staunton  in  July  last.  In  Middle  River  district 
several  teachers  met  occasionally  and  discussed,  with  interest,  modes  of 
teaching." 

Bath  and  Highland. — ''One  teachers*  institute  only  was  held 
during  the  year,  and  that  one  in  Monterey,  Highland  county ;  though 
an  institute  was  advertised  for  Bath,  but  failed  for  want  of  attendance 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers — only  one  teacher  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent being  present.  The  institute  at  Monterey  commenced  on  Mon- 
day, August  26,  and  continued  till  Tuesday  night,  the  27th,  with  two 
sessions  a  day.  A  programme  of  exercises  had  been  arranged  some 
time  before  the  meeting,  and  distributed  to  some  extent  among  the 
teachers  of  the  countv,  indicating  the  presence  and  assistance  of  the 
Rev.  0.  S.  M.  Lee,  Judge  Sieg,  aiS  Wm.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  who  kindly 
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promised  the  influence  of  their  names  and  presence  for  the  occasion ; 
and  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  these  gentlemen  discharged  the 
duties  assiened  them  in  the  published  programme  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  More  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  were  absent,  but  their 
loss  was  in  some  measure  compensated  for  by  the  presence  of  a  goodly 
number  of  the  citizens  of  the  county,  who  paid  a  respectful  and  con- 
stant attendance  upon  the  sittings  of  the  institute.  The  discussions  as- 
sumed a  varied  and  wholly  practical  ran^e,  and  I  cannot  but  think  those 
teachers  present  went  away  feeling  that  it  was  not  in  vain  they  had  come 
out  and  met  together.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
attendance  upon  these  institutes  by  tne  teachers  of  the  county  should  be 
made  in  some  manner  or  degree  obligatory.  A  regulation  requiring 
their  attendance,  without  some  Rood  excuse,  or  a  forfeiture  oi  their 
license,  might  have  the  desired  enect  of  securing  fuller  meetings." 

Bedford. — "  During  vacation  I  attempted  a  teachers*  institute,  and 

fave  ten  days'  notice  through  the  local  boards  and  a  local  newspaper, 
ut  I  am  sorry  to  report  the  project  a  mortifying  failure.  I  propose 
during  the  present  term  to  organize  teachers'  institutes  in  the  several 
districts,  with  the  hope  of  better  success." 

Bland. — "  A  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Seddon,  February  last, 
the  8th,  9th  and  10th.  Twenty-six  teachers  of  the  twenty-nine  were 
present  most  of  the  time.  A  number  of  the  school  trustees  attended 
likewise,  and  a  house  full  of  interested  spectators.  There  were  lectures 
delivered  on  nearly  all  the  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools ;  on 
the  qualifications  and  duties  of  teachers ;  in  the  defense  of  our  school 
system;  on  the  importance  of  building  and  furnishing  good  school- 
houses  ;  on  the  relation  of  school  officers,  parents  and  teachers  to  the 
work  of  education,  &c.,  &c.  It  was  an  interesting  and  profitable  insti- 
tute." 

Botetourt. — "  Our  teachers'  institutes  have  been  well  attended,  and 
they  have  proved  a  great  blessing  to  teachers.  We  have  held  three  such 
meetings  during  the  past  year." 

Brunswick. — "There  have  been  no  meetings  of  the  kind  herein 
mentioned." 

Buchanan. — "  There  were  two  teachers' institutes  held  in  this  county, 
which  were  well  attended." 

Buckingham. — '*  A  teachers*  institute  was  held  at  Buckingham  C 
H.  on  the  21st  August,  1872,  which  was  tolerably  well  attended.  Dr. 
Richard  Walton,  the  countv  superintendent  of  schools  for  Cumberland, 
was  present,  and  rendered  valuable  service,  as  did  other  gentlemen. 
The  institute  was  a  decided  success,  and  of  great  benefit  to  tne  cause  of 
education  in  this  countv.  (See  account  of  it  forwarded  to  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  at  the  time,  giving  subjects  dis- 
cussed, speakers,  &c.)  " 

Campbell. — "  The  first  efibrt  to  convene  the  teachers  of  the  county 
failed.  Another  appointment  for  the  first  Monday  in  August  was  more 
successful.    There  were  fifteen  teachers  present.    The  superintendent, 
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after  lecturing  for  an  hour,  entered  into  an  examination  of  their  respeo- 
tive  methods  of  conducting  their  schools,  eliciting  some  discussion.  Ap- 
pointments were  made  for  the  next  session,  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  each 
of  the  districts,  and  one  for  the  county  at  large." 

Caroline. — "  We  held  a  teachers'  institute  on  July  12th,  1872.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  county  superintendent  and  three  of  the 
teachers,  and  then  we  had  a  very  interesting  discussion,  participated  in 
by  quite  a  number  of  the  teachers  and  several  trustees,  and  the  county 
superintendent,  as  to  the  best  methods  of  discipline,  the  best  kinds  of 
punishment,  the  advantages  of  classification,  the  best  arrangement  of 
school  furniture,  school  yards,  &c.,  concluding  with  an  animated  discus- 
sion as  to  the  best  expecUents  for  awakening  the  minds  of  the  pupils  and 
imparting  instruction  in  all  the  different  studies  embraced  in  the  public 
school  curriculum." 

Carroll. — "  A  county  teachers*  institute  was  held  at  HUlsville  on 
the  3rd  and  4th  of  November.  Forty-two  teachers  were  in  attendance. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  superintendent,  Kev.  T.  J.  Stone,  and 
R.  M.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  this  county,  and  G.  H.  Sutherland,  Esc[.,  of  St 
Joseph,  Mo.  Great  interest  was  manifested.  Three  district  institutes 
were  held — one  in  Pine  Creek  on  the  1st  of  January ;  one  in  Piper  Gap 
on  the  16th  and  17th  of  February;  the  other  in  Laurel  Fork  on  the 
15th  and  16th  of  March.     All  were  well  attended." 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent. — "  A  teachers'  institute  was  held  in 
each  county  during  the  year.  The  number  attending  was  very  small, 
but  those  present  exhibited  a  commendable  desire  to  acquire  information 
upon  educational  questions.  Methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  were 
discussed,  and  the  merits  of  text-books  canvassed  with  freedom,  and  I 
hope  the  next  appointment  will  be  more  fully  and  profitably  attended." 

Charlotte. — "  We  held  three  teachers'  institutes  during  the  vear. 
At  one  of  them,  which  was  pretty  well  attended,  there  was  a  teachers* 
association  organized,  and  steps  were  taken  to  collect  a  teachers'  library. 
The  salaries  ofiered  for  teachmg  are  so  small  that  but  few,  if  any,  look 
to  it  as  a  profession ;  hence  the  difficulty  of  creating  anything  like  an 
esprit  du  corps  amongst  them,  or  of  infusing  any  strong  desire  for  im- 
provement in  their  calling." 

Chesterfield. — "  There  have  been  several  institutes  held.  The  lec- 
tures of  Professors  Hotchkiss  and  Winston  at  our  meeting  in  September 
were  of  great  value  as  a  means  of  instructing  teachers  and  arousing  the 
people  on  the  subject  of  education." 

Clarke. — "  An  educational  meeting  (teachers'  institute  we  called  it) 
was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Berry ville,  on  April  17th.  It 
was  well  attended  by  teachers,  school  officers,  and  the  community  gen- 
erally. Addresses  were  delivered,  by  Maj.  Jed.  Hotchkiss  on  the  sub- 
ject of  teaching  geography,  and  by  Dr.  B.  Sears  on  public  education. 
The  effect  of  the  meeting  on  public  opinion  was  excellent.  I  believe 
that  on  no  other  day  within  the  history  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
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county  has  so  mucli  been  done  to  strengthen  the  cause.    The  meeting 
yrsA  a  decided  success." 

CuLPEPER. — "  No  institutes  during  last  jrear,  from  the  fact  of  my  in- 
ability to  attend  to  them.  We,  this  year,  intend  holding  district  teach- 
•ers'  meetings,  and  teachers'  institutes  in  June  next." 

Cumberland. — "  We  have  held  only  one  teachers'  institute  during 
the  year,  and  no  educational  meeting  strictly  so-called,  except,  and  con- 
stantly as  occasion  presented,  meetings  of  the  several  boards  of  trustees 
at  the  school-houses  in  their  districts.  Our  institute  was  well  attended 
by  teachers,  and  tolerably  well  by  others,  and  although  I  think  great 
good  was  done  by  the  several  speakers  (among  them  teachers  in  our 
public  schools),  I  do  not  think  as  much  eood  was  done  or  could  be  done 
m  this  or  any  other  way  as  by  making  tnese  meetings  '  temporary  nor- 
mal schools.' " 

DiNWiDDiE. — "  Held  22d  August.    Interesting,  and  hope  profitable." 

Elizabeth  City  and  Warwick. — "  During  the  year  one  teachers' 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  county  superintendent  presided,  and 
addresses  were  made  by  several  gentlemen  interested  in  but  not  con- 
nected with  the  public  schools.  A  teachers'  institute  was  formed.  Sev- 
eral interesting  questions  were  discussed  by  the  teachers,  and  the  chair- 
man was  directed  to  appoint  members  to  compose  essays  to  be  read 
before  the  next  meeting,  on  the  following  subjects :  *  The  best  mode  of 
governing  a  school ' ;  *  The  best  system  of  rewards  and  punishments ' ; 
*  In  what  particulars,  if  any,  the  school  law  should  be  altered,'  and 
other  subjects  of  interest.  It  was  resolved  by  the  institute  to  meet 
quarterly  in  Hampton." 

Essex. — As  requested  by  published  notice,  the  teachers  of  the  county 
assembled  at  the  Courthouse,  June  26th  and  27th,  in  attendance  upon 
the  institute.  It  was  duly  organized,  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
adopted,  officers  elected,  and  the  appropriate  committees  appointed. 
An  address  was  delivered  by  the  superintendent  on  the  *  Objects  and 
advantages  of  institutes ' ;  also,  a  lecture  on  the  *  Use  and  manner  of 
teaching  geography,  illustrated  with  the  globe.'  John  T.  Hundley, 
teacher  in  Rappahannock  district,  delivered  an  address  on  the  benefits 
of  regular  meetings  of  teachers,  and  a  free  interchange  of  opinions  as 
to  the  best  modes  of  imparting  instruction  in  primary  schools.  A  com- 
mittee on  business  was  appointed,  and  empowered  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  institutes  to  be  held  during  the  fourth  week  in 
June,  1873." 

Fairfax. — "  No  institutes,  for  want  of  means  and  material." 

Fauquier. — "  A  teachers'  institute  was  held  on  the  22d,  23d  and 
24th  days  of  August.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  county  is  very 
large,  and  many  of  the  teachers  residing  at  remote  distances  from  War- 
renton,  the  institute  was  well  attended  and  much  interest  manifested." 

Floyd. — "  There  were  two  institutes  held  during  the  year.    At  both 
iher^  was  a  tolerably  full  attendance  of  teachers.     Instruction  in  gram- 
10 
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mar,  arithmetic  and  object-teaching  were  given.  Teachers  and  some 
invited  parties  held  a  lively  debate  on  corporeal  punishment  at  one  of 
these  meetings.  Several  appropriate  addresses  were  delivered  at  each 
of  these  meetings.  It  is  the  aesire  of  the  teachers  to  protract  these 
meetings.  As  teachers  will  be  required  hereafter  to  make  up  Christmaa 
holidays,  would  it  not  be  a  good  thine  to  hold  the  week  for  teachers* 
institutes?    While  the  pupils  are  at  play  the  teachers  will  be  in  school." 

Fluvanna. — "  No  meetings  except  a  picnic  by  one  of  the  graded 
schools,  which  was  quite  largely  attended  and  very  successfully  con- 
ducted." 

Franklin. — "  A  teachers'  institute  was  held  on  the  21st  and  22d 
days  of  August.  About  twenty  teachers  attended.  It  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  very  few  persons  un- 
derstood the  true  object  of  it,  or  it  would  doubtless  have  been  more  fully 
attended.  There  were  no  lecturers  or  instructors  present ;  several  were 
invited  to  attend.  But  the  teachers  very  freely  discussed  a  great  many 
questions  pertaining  to  school  government,  and  the  best  methods  of  in- 
struction. The  institute  was  regularly  organized,  and  adopted  a  consti- 
tution, by-laws  and  rules  of  order.  The  constitution  provides  that  the- 
institute  shall  be  held  twice  a  year,  at  such  times  and  places  as  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  shall  fix.'* 

Frederick. — '*  Only  one  *  educational  meeting'  held ;  attended  by  Dr» 
Sears  and  Maj.  Hotchkiss ;  only  a  few  hours*  notice." 

Giles. — "  Two  teachers*  institutes  have  been  held  within  the  county, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  informal  teachers*  meetings,  all  of  which  contri- 
buted to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  teachers,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  a  determination  not  to  be  excelled.  Lectures  were  delivered 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  education  and  school  government  by 
the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  the  debates  that  ensued  were  particu- 
larly interesting  and  improving.*' 

Gloucester. — *'  We  had  no  teachers'  institute.  We  had  an  educa- 
tional meeting,  in  which  we  considered  the  erecting  of  an  academy,  or 
suitable  building  for  a  graded  school,  near  the  Courthouse,  A  generous- 
hearted  gentleman  promised  us  $750,  if  we  would  raise  $500.  We  have 
nearly  half  subscribed.'* 

GrOOCHLAND. — "  None  have  been  held  in  this  county  this  year.'* 

Grayson. — "One  institute,  and  two  educational  meetings.  Small  at- 
tendance. Discussions  lively,  and  very  interesting.  Teachers  and  people 
appeared  edified,  and  the  educational  spirit  strengthened.** 

Greene  and  Madison. — "  We  had  two  meetings  of  'teachers*  insti- 
tutes* in  this  district  during  the  session ;  one  in  each  county.  They  were 
occasions  of  deep  interest  to  the  school  officers  and  teachers  in  attend- 
ance. Many  distinguished  gentlemen,  divines,  honorables,  senators, 
judges  and  professors,  honored  us  with  their  presence,  and  listened  with 
apparently  deep  interest  to  the  exercises  of  the  meeting.  These  consisted 
in  suggestions  as  to  the  object  of  the  meetings,  the  reading  of  essays 
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^written  by  the  teachers,  and  able  and  eloquent  lectures,  by  Professor 
Curry  of  Kichmond  College." 

Greensville  and  Sussex. — "  Our  teachers'  institute  was  held  in 
Sussex,  near  Jarratt's  Depot,  August  8th.  The  teachers  who  attended, 
about  one-half,  seemed  much  interested,  and  I  think  that  the  effects  of 
the  meeting  will  be  felt  in  carrying  on  the  system  during  the  coming 
year." 

Halifax. — '*  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Red  Bank  district 
on  November  18th.  Only  one  teacher  present.  Therefore  there  waa 
no  meeting. 

"  I  appointed  the  21st  of  March  for  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
Staunton  district  at  Republican  Grove.  All  the  teachers  present  but 
two.  The  meeting  was  rather  interesting.  The  subject  of  school  dis- 
cipline was  discussed.  The  meeting  adjourned  late  in  the  afternoon ; 
said  they  would  arrange  to  meet  once  a  month. 

"  1  appointed  a  meeting  of  teachers  in  Meadsville  district,  April  20th. 
Three  teachers  present.  Discussed  the  question  what  is  the  best  method 
of  teaching  the  letters  and  spelling?  1  suggested  to  them  to  arrange 
with  the  other  teachers  a  monthly  meeting ;  they  acknowledged  such  an 
arrangement  promised  good  results,  and  said  the^  would  do  so. 

"  There  were  meetings  appointed  in  other  distncts,  which  flailed  from 
bad  weather  and  other  causes. 

"  I  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  to  meet  at  the 
courthouse  August  15th.  There  were  fifteen  teachers  present,  and  some 
of  the  trustees  and  other  gentlemen  attended  the  meeting.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, principal  of  a  public  school  in  Lynchburg,  was  present,  and  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  *  Lynchburg  teachers'  institute,'  and  read 
to  the  meeting  its  constitution  and  by-laws.  P.  H.  Carpenter,  Esq.  de- 
livered an  instructive  and  interesting  address  upon  the  study  of  the 
English  language.  Some  discussion  followed  upon  his  address.  Mr. 
John  J.  Powell  also  delivered  an  address.  Twenty-one  put  their  names 
down  as  members  of  the  institute.  Upon  motion,  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  report  a  constitution  and  by-laws  to  a  future  meeting; 
and  on  motion,  it  was  determined  that  a  meeting  should  be  held  on  the 
14th  of  September.  The  institute  did  meet  a^ain  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  committee  reported  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  which 
were  adopted,  and  a  very  interesting  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Barksdale.  Some  eight  or  ten  others  joined  the  institute.  It  is  called 
the  '  Halifax  teachers'  institute,'  and  will  hold  monthly  meetings.  Its 
next  meeting  will  be  on  Saturday,  the  12th  of  October,  at  which  meet- 
ing is  to  be  discussed  the  question  '  what  is  the  best  method  of  teaching 
Arithmetic?'" 

Hanover. — "  We  held  on  the  2Srd  of  August,  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  county,  a  teachers'  institute,  which  was  attended  by  many  teachers. 
Mr.  Alfred  Duke  read  an  essay,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  a  well- 
regulated  system  of  public  free  schools.  His  views  were  eminently  prac- 
tical, and  produced  a  fine  impression  upon  the  audience.  Mr.  B.  E. 
Cocke  gave  his  views  upon  the  proper  method  of  teaching  arithmetic. 
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He  favored  mental  aritlimetic,  combined  with  free  use  of  the  blackboard. 
He  contended  that  teachers  should  not  servilely  follow  the  text,  but 
seek  examples  and  illustrations  suited  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of 
their  pupils.  Messrs.  T.  0.  Brown  and  E.  Taylor  cave  very  interesting 
accounts  of  their  manner  of  teaching  colored  schools.  The  Superinten- 
•dent  then  explained  fully  the  law,  and  stated  the  wants  and  difficulties 
with  which  school  officers  had  to  contend,  the  importance  of  the  institute 
in  promoting  uniformity  in  the  method  of  teaching  throughout  the 
county,  and  urged  teachers  to  allow  no  mere  question  of  convenience  to 
prevent  their  attendance.  I  think  the  impression  on  teachers  and  audi- 
ence was  a  good  one,  and  we  hope  much  good  was  effected.  We  expect 
to  meet  often  the  next  session.  The  County  Board  will  make  an  appro- 
priation for  us  at  its  next  meeting." 

Henrico. — "  By  consultation  with  the  trustees,  it  was  not  deemed 
practicable  or  desirable  to  hold  a  teachers'  institute  during  the  past  vear, 
and  consequently  none  has  been  held ;  but  we  indulge  the  hope  of  hold- 
ing one  or  more  during  the  next  scholastic  term." 

Henry. — "  The  organization  of  the  teachers'  institute  for  this  county 
took  place  at  Martinsville  on  the  26th  day  of  August,  at  which  a  large 
number  of  teachers,  several  eminent  clergymen  and  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  were  present  as  active  participants.  The  various  branches 
of  education  were  discussed,  and  a  lively  interest  manifested  by  all  pre- 
sent, and  an  adjournment  to  meet  on  the  8th  November  next." 

Isle  of  Wight. — "  A  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  the  courthouse 
August  19th.  Very  slim  attendance  of  teachers  and  trustees,  and  a  few 
of  tne  people.  The  orator  for  the  occasion  being  unavoidably  absent^ 
the  meeting  was  conducted  by  a  familiar  and  informal  conversation  be- 
tween the  County  Superintendent  and  the  teachers  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  teaching  certain  branches." 

James  City  and  York. — *'  One  held  in  Williamsburg.  The  unex- 
ampled cold  weather  made  it  a  failure  in  numbers.  '  The  apparatus 
necessary  for  a  public  school,  and  the  uses  of  such  apparatus,'  *The  best 
method  of  teaching  spelling,  grammar,  geography,  anthmetic,  &c.,'  and 
'The  use  of  the  rod,*  were  discussed  in  a  free  and  easy  style,  but  with 
marked  ability,  by  Col.  R.  E.  Withers,  Mr.  Phelps,  agent  for  Brown  and 
Tilotson,  Boston,  the  Faculty  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  several 
of  the  teachers." 

King  George  and  Stafford. — "A  teachers'  institute  was  held  at 
King  George  Courthouse  on  the  8th  August.  Fourteen  of  the  teachers 
were  present,  several  of  the  trustees,  and  others.  There  was  a  full  and 
free  interchange  of  vie^s  concerning  the  best  plan  to  prevent  irregular 
attendance,  and  to  constrain  parents  to  visit  the  schools  which  their 
children  attend.  The  discussions  of  the  day  elicited  some  intelligent 
and  well-considered  views  as  to  the  best  aids  in  teaching  various 
branches,  and  the  daily  course  of  preparation  necessary  to  qualify  the 
teacher  for  the  exercises  of  each  day.  The  same  occurred  at  Stafford 
Courthouse  at  a  later  period." 
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King  &  Queen  and  Middlesex. — "  The  annual  institute  last  year 
was  well  attended  and  interesting,  and,  I  trust,  profitable.  It  seemed 
to  produce  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  masses  of  both  races." 

King  William. — "Nothing  of  the  kind  held." 

Lancaster  and  Northumberland. — "  I  appointed  a  teachers*  in- 
stitute for  the  two  counties,  to  be  held  at  Lancaster  Courthouse,  but 
deferred  it,  upon  application  of  teachers  and  trustees,  until  this  fall." 

Lee. — "  Had  two  institutes  of  three  days  each.  Drilled  the  teachers 
on  *  The  Nature  and  Power  of  Letters,'  'English  grammar,'  &c.,  &c. 
Addressed  the  people  on  the  last  day  of  each  meeting  with  manifest 

?rofit  to  all.    Teachers  are  studying  *  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
'eaching.' " 

Loudoun. — "  Our  first  institute  was  held  in  August,  1872.  Much 
information  was  gained  by  an  interchange  of  views  and  opinions  among 
ourselves.  We  propose  holding  another  in  January,  1878,  when  a  full 
attendance  of  teachers  will  be  required.  Speakers  from  abroad  are  ex« 
pected.     A  report  of  proceedings  will  be  furnished  you  at  the  time." 

Louisa. — "  Our  teachers'  institute,  held  at  Louisa  Courthouse  in  the 
early  Dart  of  July,  was  very  interesting,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  very 
profitable.  Col.  Withers,  of  Virjginia,  Prof.  Kemper,  of  Louisa,  Judge 
Lane,  of  Louisa,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  interested  in  th& 
work  of  education,  were  present,  and  took  a  most  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  institute.  Essays  were  read  and  speeches  delivered 
upon  many  subjects  connected  with  education,  and  a  fine  and  liberal 
spirit  prevailed.  All  seemed  to  be  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  such 
meetings  for  the  county  at  least  for  once  a  year.  Monthly  district 
meetings  were  resolved  on,  and  other  resolutions,  expressive  of  liberal 
views  upon  the  subject  of  general  education,  were  adopted." 

Lunenburg. — "  We  had  an  appointment  for  a  teachers'  meeting,  but 
owing  to  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  day  of  meeting  it  failed  in  its 
object" 

Lynchburg. — "  We  hold  monthly  teachers'  institutes,  confined  to  the 
public  school  teachers  of  the  city.  Much  interest  is  taken  by  the 
teachers,  and  considerable^  benefit  has  accrued  therefrom  to  teachers^ 
schools,  and  superintendent." 

Mecklenburg. — "  We  had  two  appointments  for  a  teachers*  institute, 
one  in  ClarksviUe.  the  other  in  Flat  Creek  township.  The  day  appointed 
for  the  meeting  in  ClarksviUe  was  such  as  to  prevent  our  meeting,, 
though  the  attendance  would  have  been  small  had  the  day  been  favor- 
able. The  meeting  in  Flat  Creek  township  was  small  also,  the  weather 
being  very  unfavorable.  Those  present,  however,  seemed  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  meeting,  and  I  think  it  was  very  beneficial." 

Montgomery. — "  Owing  to  want  of  a  suitable  room  at  a  central  point 
of  the  county,  no  teachers  institute  was  held  during  the  year.  An  in- 
stitute was  held  September  9th,  lOth  and  11th,  which  was  attended  by 
about  twenty  teachers,  and  the  time  very  profitably  spent  in  exchanging 
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views  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  Different  teachers  were  called 
upon  to  conduct  recitations,  the  others  composing  the  class,  and  the 
method  of  conducting  the  recitation  was  then  opened  to  criticism. 
Several  less  important  school  meetings  were  held  in  the  county  during 
the  year." 

Nansemond. — "In  August  I  made  five  appointments  to  meet  the 
teachers,  one  for  each  school  district,  at  its  most  central  point,  with  an 
eye  both  to  examine  and  drill  the  teachers  at  the  same  time.  Two  davs 
were  allotted  to  each  meeting.  But  few  teachers  responded  to  my  call, 
owing  in  a  measure  to  absence,  sickness,  and  not  seeing  the  advertise- 
ment, as  I  afterwards  learned.*' 

Nelson. — "  The  teachers*  institute  for  this  county  was  held  on  the 
26th  day  of  August.  We  did  not  have  as  large  a  turn  out  of  teachers 
as  we  could  desire.  It  was  well  attended  by  the  public,  and  much  good 
was  done  by  awakening  a  more  general  interest  on  the  subject.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith,  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Prince  Edward  ;  Wm.  M.  Perkins,  superintendent  of  schools  for  Buck- 
ingham ;  Rev.  B.  M.  Wailes,  and  Dr.  Rtzpatrick.  Dr.  Smith's  address 
was  a  masterly  effort,  defining  *  What  is  education,  who  ought  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  how  they  ought  to  be  educated.'  " 

Norfolk  county. — "  We  organized  a  teachers'  institute  on  the  17th 
July.  Remained  in  session  two  days,  and  were  entertained  with  several 
lectures  and  addresses.  It  was  a  successful  beginning,  out  of  which  we 
expect  good  results." 

Norfolk  city. — "  The  first  teachers'  institute  was  held  Friday,  July 
6,  1872,  the  superintendent  in  the  chair.  The  question  of  graded 
schools  was  discussed  ably  and  at  length,  when,  after  a  postponement  to 
a  future  meeting  of  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  institute  ad- 
journed." 

Northampton. — "  No  meetings  of  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held. 
No  educational  meetings  have  been  held,  with  the  exception  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  school  examinations." 

Nottoway. — "  We  held  two  teachers'  meetings  at  the  most  promi- 
nent points  in  the  county  during  the  month  of  August.  The  attendance 
of  teachers  was  fair,  and  various  matters  of  inUrest  pertaining  to  teach- 
ers and  teaching  were  discussed  with  profit.  A  more  thorough  organi- 
zation of  teachers,  and  a  liberal  provision  for  the  entire  State  as  regards 
money  and  trained  talent,  would  be  highly  profitable  to  public  educa- 
tion." 

Orange. — "  I  have  not  succeeded  in  having  a  teachers'  institute ;  but 
after  repeated  effort,  have  assurance  of  one  this  fall." 

Page  and  Warren. — "  We  have  held  no  teachers'  institute  as  yet, 
but  I  intend  trying  to  make  arrangements  for  one  in  each  county." 

Patrick. — "  Our  teachers'  institutes,  I  cannot  claim  to  be  a  success. 
We  had  one  for  each  district,  and  one  for  the  county,  and  did  all  we 
could  to  get  the  people  to  attend  them.    It  was  a  point  gained  with  us 
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to  have  them  organized,  and  we  expect  mach  better  snccess  in  the  future. 
Several  of  cur  prominent  men  have  promised  me  their  influence  and 
personal  assistaiice  in  behalf  of  our  next  meeting.  I  have  had  many 
meetings  of  the  people  during  the  last  year  upon  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  I  had  nearly  all  the  speaking  to  do  myself." 

Petersbueo  City. — "  We  have  held  numerous  meetings  of  the  teach- 
ers of  our  corps,  and  have  succeeded  in  correcting  many  evil  habits  of 
the  school-room."  ' 

Pittsylvania. — "  We  held  one  teachers*  institute  during  the  year, 
which  continued  in  session  for  two  days,  was  attended  by  thirty-eight  of 
our  teachers,  and  gave  much  instruction  and  general  satisfaction.  A 
second  meeting  will  be  held  in  December.  I  anticipate  much  improve- 
ment from  these  meetings." 

Portsmouth.— "  We  failed  to  hold  teachers'  institutes.  We  have 
substituted  for  them  monthlv  teachers'  meetings,  which  we  find  very 
profitable,  contributing  directly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  the 
improvement  of  the  teachers.  We  consider  them  of  more  advantage 
than  the  public  teachers'  institutes." 

Powhatan. — "  Institutes,  two  in  number ;  interesting,  and,  I  think, 
beneficial." 

Prince  Edward. — "  For  various  causes,  I  cannot  yet  gather  a  fall 
county  institute.  I  have  held  three  district  meetings ;  one  for  Leigh 
and  Lockett,  attended  by  five  out  of  six  teachers  in  Leigh  and  one  out 
of  three  in  Lockett ;  one  for  Hampden  and  Farmville,  attended  by  seven 
out  of  ten  in  Hampden  and  none  in  Farmville  districts ;  and  one  for 
Buffalo,  attended  by  five  out  of  twelve  teachers ;  and  I  held  a  county 
meeting,  necessarily  placed  at  an  unfavorable  point,  attended  by  eleven 
out  of  thirty-three  then  in  the  county.  The  exercises  at  all  were  very 
interesting  and  improving.     I  do  not  despair  of  better  success." 

Princess  Anne. — "A  teachers'  institute  was  held  on  the  28th 
and  29th  of  Auguf^t ;  but  few  attended,  as  a  protracted  meeting  was 
going  on  in  the  neighborhood.     Little  was  done  besides  organizing." 

Prince  George  and  Surry. — "  Teachers'  institute  held  at  Bishop  s, 
C.  H.,  July  4th,  1872 ;  rather  thinly  attended.  Teachers,  male  and  fe- 
male, and  other  school  officers  present ;  took  much  interest  in  the  exer- 
cises. Several  short  addresses  were  made  by  the  county  school  super- 
intendent and  other  friends  of  the  system." 

Prince  William. — "  Held  a  teachers'  institute,  but  few  attended.  I 
think  they  should  be  required  to  do  so.  Those  in  attendance  manifested 
an  appreciation  of  the  exercises.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  there- 
from are  very  evident." 

Pulaski. — "There  have  been  five  institutes  or  teachers'  meetings 
held  during  the  year,  to  which  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  were  in- 
vited.    Much  interest  prevailed,  and  decided  advantages  secured." 

Bappahannock. — "  We  held  a  teachers'  institute  in  August.    I  went 
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throngh  the  county  to  all  the  teachers  and  urged  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  attending,  but  the  most  of  them  failed  to  do  so.     In  candor,  I  ^ 
must  say  that  I  regard  it  as  a  failure,  and  can  only  hope  for  more  suc- 
cess in  ftiture." 

Richmond  City. — "  We  have  continued  our  weekly  meetings  of  the 
teachers.  In  these  meetings  we  have  discussed,  in  detail,  and  endeav- 
ored to  apply  the  remedies  for  the  various  difficulties  met  with  in  the- 
practical  duties  of  the  school-room.  The  arousing  of  a  generous  spirit 
of  emulation  among  the  teachers,  general  unifornuty  of  instruction,  and 
the  awakening  of  a  desire  to  become  thoroughly  informed  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  profession,  are  some  of  the  results  of  our  weekly 
talks." 

Richmond  and  Westmoreland. — "  A  teachers'  institute  was  held  at 
Warsaw  in  May,  which  continued  two  days,  and  was  a  very  interesting 
and  profitable  meeting.  An  organization  was  effected,  which  promises 
future  usefulness." 

Roanoke. — "  I  regret  the  necessity  of  reporting  that  no  teachers*  in- 
stitute has  been  held  during  the  year.  The  teachers,  however,  have 
been  regularly  visited  in  their  schools,  and  faithfully  instructed  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  teaching." 

Rockbridge. — "  A  '  teachers*  institute*  was  held  in  Lexington  in  Oc- 
tober last,  an  account  of  which  was  published,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to 
the  State  Superintendent  soon  after  it  closed.  Another  institute  has 
been  appointed  by  the  County  Board,  to  commence  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember next.  Local  meetings  in  behalf  of  schools  have  been  held  in 
several  neighborhoods  with  good  results.  The  County  Board  has  had 
four  meetings  up  to  this  date,  at  all  of  which  important  business  was 
transacted." 

Rockingham. — "  Teachers*  institute  was  held  in  April ;  101  teachers 
present;  continued  two  days.  Addresses  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  Maj.  Jed. 
Hotchkiss  and  others.  '* 

Russell. — "  We  held  a  teachers*  institute  on  the  27th  of  August,  in 
which  some  twelve  or  fifteen  teachers  participated.  I  first  explained 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  after  which  we  had  devotional  exercises  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Torbett.  We  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  secretary.  We 
then  had  regular  speeches  from  the  Kev.  T.  P.  Thomas,  Rev.  J.  M.  Tor- 
bett, Capt.  McBrown  and  S.  C.  M.  Alderson,  upon  the  importance  of' 
general  education  and  in  favor  of  public  schools.  We  then  had  a  gene- 
ral discussion  on  the  duty  of  teachers,  discipline,  &c.,  in  which  most  of 
the  teachers  present  heartily  participated.  We  then  proceeded  to  select 
questions  ana  speakers  for  the  next  meeting,  which  is  to  be  at  Lebanon 
on  the  19th  of  October,  at  which  time  ana  place  we  would  be  glad  to- 
see  a  representative  from  the  Board  of  Education.*' 

ScoTT. — "  An  institute  was  held  during  the  last  year  by  my  prede- 
cessor.   I  intend  to  hold  one  as  soon  as  practicable.'* 

Shenandoah. — "A  teachers*  institute  was  held  at  Woodstock,  23d  and 
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24th  of  August.  The  teachers  present  manifested  a  commendable  de- 
gree of  interest  in  their  profession.  The  modes  of  teaching  geography, 
spelling  and  reading  were  discussed  with  much  spirit.  Dr.  W.  H.  Kuff- 
ner,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  present,  and  favored  the 
institute  with  several  interesting  lectures." 

Smyth. — **I  held  two  teachers'  institutes  that  were  largely  attended 
by  teachers  and  citizens." 

Spotsylvania. — "  I  have  not  been  able  to  hold  a  teachers'  institute. 
I  cannot  get  the  teachers  together ;  shall  endeavor  to  get  them  together 
this  year." 

Southampton. — "  An  account  has  already  been  furnished  of  the 
teachers'  institute  held  in  this  county. 

Tazewell. — "I  held  our  teachers'  institute  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th 
days  of  August  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place.  We  had  a 
goodly  number  of  teachers  present  from  the  first,  but  not  as  many  as  we 
hoped  would  have  attended.  The  audience  was  large  from  the  begin- 
ning; the  citizens  of  our  town  and  vicinity  showing  great  interest  in  the 
exercises.  Indeed,  the  meeting  throughout,  was  one  of  marked  interest 
and  profit  on  account  of  the  presence  and  addresses  of  several  gentle- 
men of  distinction  in  the  cause  of  public  education.  On  the  7th  the 
exercises  were  opened  with  prayer,  and  a  short  address  by  the  County 
Superintendent.  The  choir  then  sung  one  of  their  select  pieces  of  music ; 
after  which,  the  audience  were  much  pleased  and  edified  in  listening  to 
a  very  lucid  and  forcible  address  from  Professor  D.  C.  Miller,  Superin- 
tendent of  Smyth  county,  on  the  question,-  *What  is  the  teacher's 
and  parent's  place  in  the  work  of  education  ?'  Other  exercises  followed. 
On  the  8th  we  had  a  general  educational  meeting  in  a  grove  in  the 
vicinity  of  town,  at  which  time  our  ladies  furnished  a  picnic,  and  our 
Saxhorn  band  entertained  us  with  choice  music.  The  assembly  was 
large,  gathered  from  nearly  every  part  of  our  county.  All  were  highly 
entertained  and  instructed  during  the  day  by  able  and  eloquent  addres- 
ses on  various  subjects  connected  with  education  and  teachmg  delivered 
by  Rev.  B.  Sears,  D.  D.,  General  Agent  Peabody  Education  Fund,  Col. 
R.  E.  Withers,  of  Richmond,  Rev.  E.  H.  McDonald,  of  Wytheville,  and 
Professor  D.  C.  Miller.  In  the  afternoon  the  large  Methodist  Church  of 
our  town  was  crowded  by  our  people  to  hear  a  very  humorous,  char- 
acteristic and  suggestive  address  from  Rev.  E.  H.  McDonald  on  the 
question,  *  What  snould  constitute  a  common  education?'  The  day 
closed  most  agreeably  and  profitably  to  all  present.  On  the  9th  Dr. 
Sears  delivered  what  every  one  pronounced  a  most  admirable  lecture  on 
the  general  subject  of  education.  He  and  Colonel  Withers  rendered  us 
miost  valuable  service  in  the  cause  of  public  education,  which  will  tell 
upon  all  our  schools,  and  their  presence  among  us  will  long  be  remem* 
bered  with  pleasure.  Indeed,  tne  institute  ana  meeting  were  considered 
by  all  a  complete  success." 

Washington. — "  We  arranged  to  hold  a  teachers'  institute  last  win- 
ter. Dr.  Sears  and  others  promised  to  attend,  but  Dr.  Sears  could  not 
come,  and  the  arrangement  failed.     Without  some  such  distinguished 
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man,  whose  views  would  command  attention  and  respect,  an  attempt 
to  hold  an  institute  would  have  been  the  subject  of  ridicule.  There  is 
but  little  svmpathy  with  the  public  schools  in  Abingdon.  The  expected 
tion  of  holdinc  an  institute,  besides  several  difficulties  in  the  way, 
caused  this  delay  of  district  teachers  meeting  till  it  was  too  late.  I 
expect  to  hold  district  teachers  meetings  this  year,  and,  if  possible,  an 
institute. 

Wise. — "  A  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  this  county  on  the  first 
week  in  August,  1871,  which  continued  one  week.  Much  of  the  im- 
provement made  by  teachers  during  the  past  year  Ib  almost  wholly 
owing  to  lessons  taught  in  the  institute,  and  influences  growing  there- 
from,^' 

Wythe. — "Held  in  each  district  with  some  advantage.  Constant 
instruction  of  teachers  kept  up  from  month  to  month  in  County  Super- 
intendent's office." 

7.  To  what  exierU  has  uniformity/  of  text  books  been  secured  f 

AccoMAC. — "  The  adopted  series  of  school  bookg  has  been  universally 
introduced,  and  at  this  time  very  few,  if  any,  others  are  used  in  our 
schools." 

Albemarle. — **  Entire  uniformity  of  text-books  has  been  secured 
throughout  the  county." 

Alexandria,  city. — "  Absolute  uniformity  has  always  prevailed." 

Alexandria  county. — "  Perfect  conformity  has  now  been  secured." 

Alleghany  and  Craig. — "The  adopted  text-books  have  been  in 
almost  exclusive  use." 

Amelia, — "Well  carried  out  generally." 

Amherst. — "  The  University  series  of  text-books  was  almost  univer- 
sally used^in  the  public  schools." 

Appomattox. — "  The  prescribed  text-books  were  used  in  this  county 
with  scarcely  an  exception." 

Augusta. — "Uniformity  of  text-books  was  secured  almost  univer- 
sally. There  were  more  exceptions  in  the  use  of  grammars.  Some 
continued  to  study  Mitchell's  geo^aphy.  Difficulty  was  found  in  intro- 
ducing the  Spencerian  writing  series,  owing  to  the  teachers'  ignorance  of 
the  law  recjuiring  its  use,  or  their  ignorance  of  the  system  itself,  and  the 
difficulty  in  getting  the  right  numbers  at  the  bookstores,  together  with 
the  prejudice  of  the  people  in  favor  of  written  copies." 

Bath  and  Highland. — "  Entire  uniformity  of  text-books  has  been 
secured  in  Bath.  In  Highland  some  of  the  schools  used  books  other 
than  those  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  But  this  occurred  only 
in  a  small  numoer  of  cases." 

Bedford. — "  Uniformity  of  text-books  has  been  rigidly  insisted  upon, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  has  been  attained  in  all  the  public  schools 
in  the  county." 
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Bland. — "  Almost  entirely ;  only  a  few  exceptions." 

BoTETOUET. — "  We  have  not  as  yet  secured  entire  uniformity  in  text- 
books, but  will  during  the  coming  year." 

Bbunswick. — "  The  text-books  are  uniform." 

Buchanan. — "  Text-books  are  very  nearly  uniform." 

Buckingham. — "  Uniformity  in  text-books  was  only  partially  secured, 
though  such  a  beginning  was  made  in  that  direction  as  to  render  the 
task  easy  hereafter." 

Campbell. — "  General  uniformity  of  text-books  observed." 

Caboline. — '*  We  have  complied  as  far  as  practicable  with  the  law 
about  text-books.  I  suppose  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  books  used  are 
those  adopted  by  the  county  board,  and  most  of  the  other  sixth  are  of 
the  eclectic  series,  also  adopted  by  the  State  Board." 

Cabboll. — "  The  prescribed  text-books  are  almost  exclusively  in  use." 

Chables  City  and  New  Kent. — "  The  text-books  are  uniform  in 
onlv  a  small  number  of  the  schools.  The  people  refose  generally  to 
make  new  purchases,  so  long  as  the  old  books  hold'  together.  Teachers 
have  been  instructed  not  to  allow  new  copies  of  unauthorized  books  to 
be  introduced.  Further  stringency  has  proved  absolutely  impracticable. 
The  trustees  have  paid  little  attention  to  this  requirement  of  the  law." 

Chablotte. — "  Almost  entire  uniformity  of  text-books  has  been  se- 
cured in  our  schools." 

Chestebfield. — "  There  has  been  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  which 
has  added  much  to  the  success  of  the  schools." 

Clabke. — "  Almost  absolute  uniformity  has  been  secured.  Upon  the 
reopening  of  the  schools  it  will  be  perfect." 

Culpepeb. — "With  few  exceptions,  entire  uniformity  has  been  se- 
cured." 

CuMBEBLAND. — "  With  few,  very  few  exceptions,  our  text-books  were 
uniform  during  the  year  just  closed." 

DiNWiDDiE. — "  Text-books  are  uniform  throughout  the  county." 

Elizabeth  City  and  Wabwick. — "  The  University  series  has  been 
adopted  by  the  county  of  Elizabeth  City,  and  in  the  white  schools  uni- 
formly used;  but  the  uniformity  is  not  so  complete  in  the  colored 
schools.  The  books  adopted  by  the  county  of  Warwick  are  exclusively 
used  in  that  county." 

Essex. — "The  University  series  of  text-books  have  been  adopted  in 
every  district  in  this  county,  and  are  now  exclusively  used  in  every 
school,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  teachers  and  parents." 

Faibfax. — "  Almost  without  exception." 

Fauquieb. — "  The  prescribed  text-books  are  in  general  use  in  all  the 
schools  of  this  county." 
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Floyd. — '*  The  adopted  text-books  are  used  in  all  the  schools." 

Fluvanna. — "  Entire  uniformity." 

Franklin. — "  About  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  attending  the  schools 
were  supplied  with  the  proper  text-books." 

Frederick. — ''  Very  limited,  from  want  of  any  special  effort  thereto." 

Giles. — "  Nearly  all  of  the  schools  of  the  county  have  secured  the 
text-books  adopted  by  the  County  Board.  There  are  still  some  old 
books  in  the  hands  of  pupils  in  the  county,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  sub- 
stitute the  regular  series  for  them  during  the  present  year." 

Gloucester. — "  The  University  series  is  generally  used.  There  is 
still  a  variety  of  books,  though.  We  did  not  have  the  means  to  buy 
many  books,  and  very  many  of  the  parents  are  quite  poor,  too  poor, 
they  say,  to  buy  books." 

Goochland. — "  In  most  of  the  schools  entire  uniformity  has  been  se- 
cured, and  I  think  another  term  will  do  it  in  all." 

Grayson. — **  The  adopted  books  are  used,  with  few  exceptions,  and 
will  this  year  become  universal  in  my  county." 

Greene  and  Madison. — "  Except  in  a  few  instances  we  had  but  little 
trouble  in  securing  uniformity  of  text-books." 

Greensville  and  Sussex. — "  With  but  few  exceptions  our  schools 
use  the  text  books  adopted  by  the  school  officers." 

Halifax. — **  Greater  uniformity  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  A 
majority  of  teachers  report  text-books  used  other  than  those  selected 
by  the  county  trustees.  In  most  of  the  other  schools  none  used  except 
those  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Some  few  other  books 
used  in  the  remaining  schools." 

Hanover. — "  Few  books  not  allowed  by  law  were  used  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  teachers  were  instructed  to  teach  with  a  view  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  such  books  the  coming  session." 

Henrico. — "  There  are  few  exceptions  where  the  uniformity  of  text- 
books has  been  varied,  and  then  on  the  score  of  necessity  and  economy, 
and  not  of  choice." 

HENkY. — **  We  have  in  most  instances  succeeded  in  getting  a  uni- 
formity of  text-books  in  this  county,  so  much  so,  that  but  little  difficulty 
is  apprehended  during  the  next  scholastic  year.  The  late  order  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Educatumcd  Journal  will  set  at  rest  all  difficul- 
ties on  that  subject." 

Isle  of  Wight. — "  Very  little.  All  sorts  of  books  are  used.  When- 
ever they  buy  new  ones,  they  are  required  to  conform  to  the  series." 

James  City  and  York. — "  The  prescribed  text-books  are  in  all  of 
the  schools,  and  only  a  few  of  the  schools  have  any  other." 

King  George  and  Stafford. — "  We  have  almost  entire  uniformity 
of  text-books." 
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King  &  Queen  and  Middlesex. — "  If  there  is  not  entire  uniformity 
in  text-books,  there  have  been  but  few  exceptions,  which  exceptions  will 
not  be  allowed  this  year." 

King  William. — "  To  small  extent." 

Lancaster  and  Northumberland. — "  To  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent." 

Lee. — "  To  an  almost  universal  extent." 

Loudoun. — "  None  but  the  prescribed  books  are  used  in  our  schools." 

Louisa. — "Uniformity  of  text  books  has  been  pretty  generally 
secured." 

Lunenburg. — "  The  books  adopted  by  the  board  have  been  in  use  in 
all  the  schools." 

Lynchburg  City. — "  Complete  uniformity." 

Mecklenburg. — "The  books  prescribed  have  been  introduced  into 
most  of  the  schools,  though  uniformity  has  not  been  secured. 

Montgomery. — "  The  use  of  text  books  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  has  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  text  books  are  uniformly 
used  in  the  schools  of  this  county." 

Nansemond. — "  I  have  used  every  exertion  in  my  power  to  secure  a 
uniformity  of  text-books.  All  the  schools,  I  think,  without  exception, 
have  introduced  the  series  adopted  by  law." 

Nelson. — "The  books  adopted  by  the  County  School  Board  were 
generally  used  during  the  last  yeao*,  and  hereafter  we  will  allow  no  others 
to  be  used,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

Norfolk  County. — "  The  text-books  adopted  by  the  Board  are  used, 
with  rare  exceptions,  in  all  the  schools.  The  exceptions  embrace  a  few 
advanced  classes,  which  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  books  already 
in  use. 

Norfolk  City. — "  Entire  uniformity  has  been  secured." 

Northampton. — "  Uniformity  of  text-books  has  been  almost  entirely 
secured ;  in  the  white  schools,  entirely." 

Nottoway. — "There  has  been  a  general  conformity.  Exceptions 
very  few." 

Orange. — "  Decided  progress  made ;  but  far  from  complete  uniform- 

Page  and  Warren. — "  The  law  in  regard  to  text-books  has  not  been 
as  fully  observed  as  I  wished.  Many  parents  having  old  books  on  hand, 
refused  to  get  any  others.  Teachers  have  been  instructed  to  be  more 
particular  in  regard  to  this  subject  next  year." 

Patrick. — "  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  text-books.  Our 
merchants  will  not  purchase  and  advance  the  money  unless  we  can  pay 
for  them  as  we  buy  them.     They  had  rather  buy  cheaper  northern  books. 
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for  which  they  charge  and  receive  a  good  profit.  I  wish  very  much 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  our  books  could  be  deposited 
in  this  county ;  we  are  so  remote  from  Lynchburg  and  Wytheville,  and 
sixty  miles  from  the  railroad." 

Peteesburo  City. — "  Our  text-books  are  uniform.  A  few  copies  of 
Quackenbos'  History  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  children,  but  will  not  be 
seen  after  this  session." 

Pittsylvania. — "  At  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  only  three  books 
were  used  in  our  schools  which  were  not  on  the  list  selected,  except  in 
the  colored  school  in  Danville.  We  were  so  closely  pressed  for  money, 
that  we  declined  to  require  that  school  to  use  the  new  books — ^as  the 
change  would  have  cost  us  about  two  hundred  dollars,  and  we  did  not 
have  the  money." 

Portsmouth. — "  Entire." 

Powhatan.—"  Perfect." 

Prince  Edward. — "  Moderately.  The  perverse  obstinacy  of  the  ne- 
groes subjects  teachers  to  great  trouble  in  procuring  books.  Among  the 
whites  the  old  notion  that  *  any  book  will  do '  prevails ,  and  when  they 
have  books,  though  used  a  fraction  less  than  a  century  ago,  they  insist 
on  its  use.  Suppose  children  without  the  required  books  are  debarred 
school ;  then  the  school  will  be  broken  up  by  loss  of  average,  and  the 
teacher  be  the  sufierer." 

Princess  Anne. — "  To  a  great  extent." 

Prince  George  and  Surry. — "  Teachers*  monthly  reports  fail  to  give 
satisfactory  information  on  this  point.  They  have  been  notified  that 
hereafter  a  receipt  will  not  be  issued  for  a  monthly  report  which  is  un- 
satisfactory on  the  subject  of  text-books  or  vaccination." 

Prince  William. — ^**  All  the  schools  in  the  county,  except  one,  are 
using  them." 

Pulaski. — "  Entirely  secured  ii^  orthography  and  reading;  partially 
secured  in  higher  branches." 

Rappahannock. — "  About  one-half  of  the  pupils  are  supplied  with 
the  adopted  series  for  thia  county." 

Richmond  City. — "  There  is  entire  uniformity  of  text-books  in  our 
schools." 

Richmond  and  Westmoreland. — "The  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
securing  uniformity  of  text-books  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  de- 
pository of  the  books  adopted  in  my  counties.  The  margin  for  profits 
IS  so  small  that  the  merchants  cannot  be  induced  to  keep  them,  ana  they 
cannot  be  conveniently  had.  It  is  proposed  to  be  more  ri^d  in  requiring 
conformity  to  the  law,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  it 
if  the  books  were  within  reach  of  the  people. 

Roanoke. — "A  complete  uniformity  of  text-books  has  been  secured." 

Rockbridge. — "  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  entire  uni- 
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formity  of  text-books  will  be  secured  during  the  current  year.  The 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  hitherto  has  been  the  want  of  a  regula^agency 
in  the  county,  4»ut  this  will  be  obviated  very  soon. 

BocEiNGHAM. — ''  The  uniform  series  has  been  so  far  introduced  that 
there  will  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  thorough  introduction 
the  ensuing  year." 

EussELL. — "  This  county  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with  uniformity  of 
text-books." 

Scott. — "  The  prescribed  text-books  were  used  in  all  of  the  schools  in 
this  county." 

Shenandoah. — "Uniformity  of  text-books  was  secured  in  all  the 
schools,  except  that  in  some  schools  teachers  did  not  insist  upon  using 
the  copy-books  adopted." 

Smyth. — "  The  University  series  of  text-books,  together  with  Har- 
vey's grammars,  were  almost  universally  adopted  in  all  the  schools  last 
year." 

Southampton. — "  Pretty  general  uniformity  of  text-books  has  been 
secured." 

Spotsylvania. — "  We  have  not  reached  uniformity  of  text-books,  but 
are  improving." 

Tazewell. — "  Some  few  old  books  were  used  last  year.  I  think  this 
year  uniformity  will  be  secured." 

Washington. — "  We  are  making  progress  in  uniformity  of  text-books ; 
hope  to  attain  to  a  good  degree  of  uniformity  this  year." 

Wise. — *'  Uniformity  of  text-books  is  about  secured." 

Wythe. — "Absolute." 

8.  Are  the  records  of  the  District  and  Cbunty  School  Boards  properly 
kept? 

AccoMAC. — "  The  records  of  the  district  and  county  school  boards 
are  generally  very  properly  kept." 

Albemarle. — "  The  records  of  the  district  and  county  school  boards 
are  kept  in  most  excellent  manner." 

Alexandria  city. — "  The  records  of  the  city  school  board  are  ad- 
mirably kept." 

Alexandria  county. — "The  county  records  are  admirably  kept; 
those  of  the  districts  not  so  well.  Those  of  Washington  district  were 
not  presented  for  examination." 

Alleghany  and  Craig. — "  The  records  have  been  fairly  kept,  and 
in  some  cases  are  in  excellent  condition." 

Amelia. — "  Rather  loosely  in  the  cases  of  two  of  the  district  boards, 
but  the  overhauling  by  the  county  school  board  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
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ber  had  a  most  wholesome  effect.     I  think  that  the  next  year  will  show 
marked^mprovement. ' ' 

Amherst. — "  The  records  are  properly  Jiept  in  two  diOTricts.'* 

Appomattox. — *'  The  records  of  the  county  school  board  are  tolera- 
bly well  kept,  but  I  am  forced  to  say  that  the  records  of  the  districts 
are  not  all  well  kept." 

Augusta. — '*  The  records  have  been  properly  kept  in  most  instances, 
but  some  of  the  clerks  have  been  culpably  negligent  in  the  matter.  I 
trust  there  will  be  a  change  for  the  better  during  the  present  year." 

Bath  and  Highland. — "  The  records  of  district  and  county  school 
boards  are  properly  kept  in  Highland,  and  in  Bath  correct  as  to  the 
county  board,  and  the  two  districts  of  Williams ville  and  Millboro*.  In 
the  two  other  districts.  Warm  Springs  and  Cedar  Creek,  the  respective 
clerks  failed  to  produce  and  lay  before  the  county  board  their  books  and 
papers,  as  required  by  law,  and  a  minute  of  the  facts  was  entered  upon 
the  records  of  the  county  board'.  With  reference  to  these  two  boards 
the  following  special  report  is  submitted.  Immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  county  school  board  of  Bath, 
on  September  1st,  1872,  I  called  on  the  clerks  of  Warm  Springs  and 
Cedar  Creek  boards,  and  found  that  records,  upon  loose  pieces  of  paper, 
have  been  kept  of  every  meeting  of  their  boards,  and  that  no  irregu- 
larity exists,  except  that  they  have  not  provided  themselves  with  the 
'  bound  volumes,'  such  as  are  prescribed  by  law,  in  which  to  keep  the 
records ;  and  that  these  have  not  been  procured,  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  no  district  fund  has  been  heretofore  provided  in  either  of  these 
districts ;  but  now,  as  there  will  soon  be  funds  to  meet  district  expenses, 
the  clerks  assure  me  the  necessary  books  will  be  procured,  and  the 
minutes  and  records  of  every  meeting  properly  transcribed.  But  little 
business  has  been  transacted  by  either  of  these  boards,  and  their  records 
are  not  at  all  voluminous." 

Bedford. — "  Except  in  one  instance  the  records  of  the  district  and 
county  school  boards  nave  been  properly  kept,  and  were  approved  by 
the  several  committees  appointed  to  examine  them  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  county  board.  The  boards  have  been  involved  in  some 
entanglements  arising  from  complications  growing  out  of  border  schools. 
Their  accounts,  however,  I  believe  to  be  satisfactorily  adjusted." 

Bland. — "We  have  just  had  a  thorough  examination  of  records. 
The  clerk  of  the  Sharon  school  board,  who  is  also  clerk  of  the  county 
board,  has  kept  his  records  very  correctly  in  every  particular.  All  the 
other  clerks  presented  records  that  were  defective ;  some  in  not  showing 
that  accounts  of  teachers  were  presented,  orders  duly  made,  warrants 
issued  pursuant  to  orders,  &c.  In  some  instances  no  account  is  given  of 
the  issue  of  warrants ;  some  are  defective  as  to  contracts  with  teachers ; 
some  have  not  kept  such  a  cash-book  and  record  as  the  law  directs; 
dates  are  not  given.  In  some  instances  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  receipt 
of  official  documents  from  this  office,  or  from  Bichmond ;  but  all  will  be 
better  kept  in  the  future." 
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Botetourt. — "  The  records  of  district  and  county  school  boards  are 
not  kept  as  well  as  they  should  be.  I  have  great  difficulty  to  get  toge- 
ther a  county  board.  Men  living  twenty  miles  from  the  courthouse. are 
asked  to  come  here  to  attend  to  public  business  at  their  own  expense. 
Some  members  of  my  county  board  have  to  pay  from  $2  50  to  $3  out  of 
their  funds  every  time  we  meet.  Is  not  tms  wrong?  Ought  not  some 
way  be  provided  for  the  expenses  of  the  board  while  in  session? 
Ought  not  their  tavern  bills  be  paid?  It  is  hard  to  get  men  to  work 
at  any  business  for  nothing  and  board  themselves." 

Brunswick. — "  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  dis- 
trict and  county  records,  but  presume  that  they  are  well  kept." 

Buchanan. — "  The  records  are  all  kept  satisfactorily." 

Buckingham. — "  The  records  of  the  district  and  countv  school  boards 
were  not  in  every  instance  properly  kept,  though  they  show  that  every 
cent  was  properly  expended.  Hereafter  it  is  noped  that  all  of  them 
will  be  kept  upon  the  si^-ici  principles  of  book-keeping,  so  as  to  show  at  a 
glance  the  condition  of  the  funds."  ' 

Campbell. — "  The  records  of  the  different  boards  are  kept  with  ac- 
curacy." 

Caroline. — "  The  records  of  the  county  and  district  boards  are  kept 
According  to  law." 

Carroll.—"  They  are." 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent. — "  The  records  of  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  of  the  two  county  boards  are  kept  in  a  creditable  style.  Others 
are  indiflferently  attended  to,  for  want  of  clerical  habits.  The  difficulty 
experienced  in  making  out  the  annual  reports  betrayed  great  ignorance 
or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  clerks.  In  some  cases  compe- 
tent men  cannot  be  found  in  or  out  of  the  boards.  I  apprehend  much 
difficulty  hereafter  in  securing  the  gratuitous  services  of  suitable 
officers." 

Charlotte. — "  They  are." 

Chesterfield. — "  The  records  of  district  and  county  boards  have 
been  well  kept." 

Clarke.—"  They  are." 

CuLPEPER. — "  Well,  with  one  or  two  exceptions." 

Cumberland. — "  I  think  them  remarkably  well  kept." 

DinWiddie. — "  I  fear  not  very  well." 

Elizabeth  City  and  Warwick. — "Many  irregularities  exist  in 
keeping  the  records  of  district  boards.  The  records  of  the  county 
school  Doards  are  properly  kept."' 

Essex. — "  The  books  of  the  different  boards  of  trustees  have  been 
systematically  kept.  But  the  books  in  which  the  proceedings  were  en- 
tered were  of  too  cheap  a  kind.     This  fault,  however,  will  be  corrected 
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at  an  early  date.  The  books  of  the  county  school  board  are  of  the  most 
Bubstantial  kind,  and  all  the  proceedings  haye  been  kept  STstematically 
and  with  marked  neatness." 

Fairfax. — "  They  are,  generally.** 

Fauquier. — "  The  records  of  the  district  and  county  boards  are  regu- 
larly and  properly  kept." 

Floyd. — "  I  have  examined  the  records  of  the  clerks  of  all  the  dis- 
tricts. Some  of  them  are  yery  nicely  and  properly  kept,  while  others 
show  a  little  want  of  training." 

Fluvanna. — *'  They  are,  with  one  very  slight  exception,  which  will 
be  rectified,  and  the  case  will  not  be  in  future.  All  the  books  were  ex- 
amined by  the  county  board  and  pronounced  correct." 

Franklin. — "  The  records  of  the  county  school  board  have  been  well 
kept.  Five  of  the  clerks  of  district  boaras  have  kept  their  books  pro- 
perly. The  other  four  kept  their  accounts  correctly,  but  did  not  keep  a 
full  record  of  their  meetings,  &c.  Upon  the  whole,  the  books  were  tole- 
rably well  kept. 

Frederick. — "  In  some,  they  are.  In  others,  improvement  is  desira- 
ble, and  will  be  secured." 

Giles. — "  The  records  of  the  district  and  county  school  board  were 
very  well  kept,  their  balances  agreeing  with  the  entries  on  the  treasurer's 
booKS." 

Gloucester. — "  WeU  kept/* 

Goochland. — "They  are." 

Grayson. — "  They  appear  to  be." 

Greene  and  Madison. — "  The  records  of  the  district  and  county 
school  boards  have,  in  the  main,  been  properly  kept." 

Greensville  and  Sussex. — '*  With  some  trifling  informalities,  the 
records  of  the  district  and  county  school  boards  are  properly  kept.** 

Halifax. — "  The  records  of  the  county  school  board  are  properly 
kept.  The  record  and  account  books  of  the  several  boards  of  trustees 
are  kept  with  no  uniformity.  Some  of  them  properly  and  clerklike ; 
some  of  them  so  defectively  (particularly  the  account  books)  as  scarcely 
to  be  understood.  There  needs  reform  in  this  respect,  and  I  hope  during 
the  year  it  may  be  effected.*' 

Hanover. — "  The  records  of  the  county  board,  have ;  those  of  the 
districts,  as  a  general  rule,  have  not  been  properly  kept.  In  some  in- 
stances the  minutes  were  correct ;  in  others  the  account  books  corres- 
ponded with  the  treasurer's,  but  no  records  of  the  meeting  have  been 
written.  For  further  information,  see*  report  on  delinquent  clerks  ac- 
companying this." 

Henrico. — "  The  records  of  the  district  and  county  school  boards 
have  been  kept  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  record  of  the  Varina  district  board,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  may 
be  yet  rectified,  and  turn  up  all  right." 

Heney. — "  In  most  instances  the  records  of  the  district  and  county 
school  boards  have  been  properly  kept.  They  were  all  so  reported  by 
the  county  school  board." 

Isle  of  Wight. — "  Very  improperly  kept.  The  clerks  have  never 
been  paid  anything  for  their  services.  This  fall  we'll  have  a  district 
fund,  and  when  they  are  paid  I  hope  they  will  be  more  zealous  in  the 
performance  of  their  djities." 

James  City  and  York.—"  With  a  few  exceptions." 

King  George  and  Stafford. — "  They  are  all  properly  kept,  save 
in  two  cases.  As  these  failures  relate  chieflv  to  form,  it  is  in  my  power 
to  amend  their  past  record,  and  to  give  them  proper  instructious  in 
future." 

King  &  Queen  and  Middlesex. — "  The  records  were  satisfactory 
to  the  county  board,  and  seemed  to  furnish  accurate  information  of  what 
had  been  done." 

King  William. — "  So  far  as  known,  they  are." 

Lancaster  and  Northumberland. — "  They  have,  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  I  had  that  properly  arranged." 

Lee. — "  Not  as  correctly  as  they  should  and  must  be." 

Loudoun. — "  They  are." 

Louisa. — "  This  question  I  answer  in  the  affirmative." 

Lunenburg. — "  The  records  of  the  district  boards  have  not  been  kept 
in  the  latest  style  of  the  art." 

Lynchburg  City. — "  I  think  so." 

Mecklenburg. — **  The  records  of  the  county  school  board  are  pro- 
perly kept  by  our  efficient  clerk.  The  records  of  the  district  boards  are 
not  kept  as  we  desire.  Some  of  the  clerks  are  unskilled ;  but  there  has 
been  an  improvement  with  them.  The  records  are  in  better  order  than 
at  the  close  of  last  year." 

Montgomery. — "  In  three  districts,  yes.  In  one,  no.  The  irregu- 
larity has  been  rectified,  and,  I  think,  will  not  again  occur." 

Nansemond. — "  All  the  clerks  of  the  diJflferent  boards  of  trustees 
have  books  of  record,  and  from  examination,  seem  to  be  properly  kept. 
The  clerk  of  the  county  school  board  is  an  old,  experienced  book- 
keeper.   His  records  bear  the  impress  of  neatness  and  accuracy." 

Nelson. — "  The  records  of  the  county  board  are  properly  kept,  as 
are  also  those  of  Lovin^ston  and  Massie  s  Mills  districts.  I  found  those 
of  the  Greenfield  district  informal  and  unsatisfactory,  insofar  as  the 
proceedings  of  the  district  board  were  concerned,  and  no  regular  book 
of  accounts  and  expenses  kept.    I,  however,  found  proper  vouchers  for 
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all  expenditures ;  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  promises  that  every 
thing  flhall  be  put  in  order  by  the  clerk  immediately." 

Norfolk  County. — "  The  books  of  the  county  and  most  of  the  dis- 
trict clerks  are  well  kept.  There  has  been  a  want  of  carefulness  on  the 
part  of  two  of  the  district  clerks,  which  I  hope  will  not  again  occur." 

Norfolk  City. — "  Our  worthy  and  intelligent  clerk  has  proved  him- 
self an  efficient  officer,  and  has  in  every  way  faithfully  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office." 

Northampton. — "The  records  of  the  district 'and  county  are  very 
imperfect,  but  I  hope  all  defects  will  be  remedied  in  the  future." 

Nottoway. — "  The  records  of  the  county  school  board  are  properly 
kept.  There  has  not  been  that  accurate  and  careful  attention  bestowed 
on  the  records  of  the  district  school  boards  that  is  necessary,  and  on 
which  we  have  insisted,  and  do  still  insist." 

Orange. — "  The  recent  settlement  of  the  clerks  with  the  county 
board  shows  they  have  not.  I  will  give  special  attention  to  this  here- 
after." 

Page  and  Warren. — "  There  has  been  some  carelessness." 

Patrick. — "  Our  clerks  are  good  and  faithful  men,  and  have  kept 
our  records  properly." 

Petersburg  City. — "  The  records  are  well  kept,  and  no  fault  can  be 
found  in  this  particular." 

Pittsylvania. — "Almost  entirely." 

Portsmouth. — "  Yes." 

Powhatan. — "  Not  as  well  as  they  might  be." 

Princess  Anne. — "  Yes." 

Prince  Edward. — "  DecidecHy  improved  as  to  district  boards.  Those 
of  county  boards  well  done.  Heretofore  have  had  but  one  clerk  de- 
serving the  name.  (See  under  No.  1.)  I  had  much  rather  keep  the 
books  of  treasurer  and  clerks  than  to  be  subjected  to  the  wrong  and  an- 
noyance of  the  last  two  years." 

Prince  George  and  Surry. — "  They  are  not.  This  failure  produces 
much  disorder  in  this  business." 

Prince  William. — "As  well  as  could  be  expected;  yet  room  for 
improvement,  which  will  be  made." 

Pulaski.—"  Yes." 

Rappahannock. — "  The  records  of  some  of  the  district  boards  have 
been  kept  rather  carelessly;  those  of  the  county  school  boards  properly." 

Richmond  City. — "  The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  city  school 
board  are  kept  in  a  book  set  aoart  for  that  purpose  and  properly  in- 
dexed, with  marginal  notes.  There  is  also  kept  a  set  of  books  with 
classified  and  detailed  accounts  of  expenditures  and  receipts.    In  the 
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office  of  the  secretary  proper  vouchers  are  neatly  filed  for  reference. 
The  secretary  has  the  custody  of  the  books  and  papers,  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  their  safe-keeping. 

Richmond  and  Westmoreland. — '*  There  is  great  difficulty  in  hav- 
ing the  records  of  the  district  board  properly  kept.  They  were  all,  as 
far  as  the  finances  are  concerned,  carefully  examined  and  compared  with 
the  books  of  the  county  treasurers  before  the  county  board,  and  found 
to  be  correct  as  far  as  results  are  concerned,  but  the  methods  of  keep- 
ing them  are  such  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  put  the  parts  in  suoh 
shape  in  the  annual  reports  as  to  enable  a  clear  exhibition  to  be  made. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  attempt  to  compel 
school  officers  to  do  more  than  substantially  obey  the  laws,  when  the 
consequences  would  probably  be  to  make  them  resign  and  leave  their 
places  vacant;  places  which  cannot  easily  be  filled  with  proper  persons." 

Roanoke. — "  The  records  of  district  and  county  boards  have  been 
properly  kept." 

Rockbridge. — "  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  county  board,  held  on 
the  7th  instant,  committees  were  appointed  to  examine  carefully  and  in 
detail  the  records,  accounts  and  papers  of  each  of  the  clerks  of  the  dis- 
trict boards,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the  county  board,  business  being 
suspended  long  enougn  for  these  committees  to  make  thorough  examina- 
tions. The  reports  showed  that  all  were  kept  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  except  the  accounts  of  the  Natural  Bridge  district,  which  were 
accurate  in  results,  but  deficient  in  system  and  order;  and  the  records 
and  accounts  of  the  Buffialo  district,  which  were  so  defective  that  they 
were  returned  to  the  board  of  that  district  with  instructions  to  revise 
and  complete  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  report  again  to  the  county 
board  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  m  November." 

Rockingham. — *'  They  are." 

Russell. — "  They  are." 

Scott. — "  The  records  of  the  districts  and  county  school  boards  have 
been  properly  kept  as  far  as  examined.  One  district  clerk  failed  to 
bring  his  records  up  at  the  meeting  of  the  county  board.  I  will  go  and 
examine  his,  soon,  and  report." 

Shenandoah. — "  The  records  of  the  district  and  county  school  boards 
have  been  kept  in  some  districts  very  well ;  in  others  tolerably  well. 

Smyth. — *'  The  records  of  the  clerks  are  kept  in  good  style." 

Southampton. — "  The  records  of  the  district  boards  are  not  kept  in 
as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  I  should  desire  them,  but  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  get  them  to  do  better." 

Spotsylvania. — The  records  of  the  clerks  of  the  district  boards  are 
very  inaccujate.     The  clerks  seem  not  heretofore  to  have  known  the  im- 

Sortance  of  accurate  records  and  accounts.     The  county  board  clerk 
oes  better." 

Tazewell. — "  All  properly  kept,  so  far  as  discovered." 
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Washington. — "  The  records  of  our  diBtrict  and  county  boards  have 
been  well  kept,  with  one  exception  the  first  year,  which  has  been  reme- 
died." 

Wise. — "  Some  of  the  district  clerks  keep  their  records  very  impro- 
perly, which  is  owing  more  to  incompetency  than  to  dereliction." 

Wythe. — "  Better  than  last  year,  but  not  satisfactory." 

9.  Any  improvement^  or  prospect  of  improvement^  in  school  houses  f 

AccoMAC. — "The  school  houses  are  improving,  quite  a  number  of 
them  have  been  repaired,  and  all  are  being  supplied  with  the  most  ne- 
cessary furniture  as  rapidly  as  funds  can  be  obtained.  Two  new  houses 
have  been  built  in  Lee  the  past  year  for  the  use  of  our  schools,  though 
they  are  yet  private  property.  The  trustees  are  preparing,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  will  commence,  to  build  a  new  and  commodious  house  on 
Ghingoteague  island  for  their  school.  I  hope  soon  to  see  a  graded  school 
there.  Very  much  interest  is  taken  by  the  people  in  that  hitherto  much 
neglected  portion  of  the  county." 

Albemarle. — "  There  has  been  improvement  in  the  school  houses, 
and  we  hope  to  continue  this  improvement  until  we  get  good  houses 
throughout  the  county." 

Alexandria  City. — "  I  think  we  shall  secure  the  old  courthouse,  a 
building  of  the  most  substantial  character,  for  a  school  house.  It  will 
accommodate,  when  properly  altered,  from  four  to  six  hundred  pupils." 

Alexandria  county. — "  Two  school  houses  are  in  process  of  erec- 
tion." 

Alleghany  and  Craig. — "  There  is  a  good  prospect  of  improve- 
ment in  school  houses.  Several  houses  will  be  buut  during  the  coming 
year." 

Amelia. — "  The  district  tax  fund  is  too  small  to  permit  building,  and 
generally  only  indifierent  houses  can  be  rented." 

Amherst. — "There  is  some  improvement  in  school  houses.  Some 
new  ones  have  been  erected ;  several  old  ones  repaired." 

Appomattox. — "  We  expect  to  commence,  this  year,  the  erection  of 
school  houses,  but  this  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  slow  growth." 

Augusta. — Many  of  the  old  school  houses  have  been  repaired  and 
supplied  with  more  comfortable  furniture,  a  few  good  new  ones  were 
built,  and  with  the  fund  raised  by  the  district  t«u:,  three  or  four  more 
new  ones  will  probably  be  built  this  year  in  every  district." 

Bath  and  Highland. — "  The  improvement  in  school-houses  has  not 
been  such  as  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  report,  only  one  new  frame 
school  house  having  been  erected  in  Bath  at  district  expense,  £uid  one 
large  and  commodious  frame  building,  seating  fifty-six  pupils  and  fur- 
nished with  cast-iron  folding-seat  desks,  in  Blue  Grass  district,  High- 
land, entirely  at  private  expense.     The  trustees  of  this  district  expect 
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to  purchase  this  house,  the  people  building  it  projposing  to  donate  about 
one-half  the  cost  of  building.  The  entire  cost  ot  this  house  and  its  fur- 
niture is  about  $800.  I  have  been  promised  the  donation  of  three  suita- 
ble lots  to  the  districts  of  Highland  by  various  parties  for  school  house 
purposes,  and  as  soon  as  the  deeds  to  these  can  be  secured,  the  erection 
of  as  many  new  school  houses  will  be  commenced.  I  have  failed  to 
notice  any  marked  improvement  in  9chool  houses  not  belonging  to  the 
districts  in  which  schools  were  taught,  and  account  for  it  partly  from 
the  fact  that,  with  one  single  exception,  every  board  of  trustees  of  the 
two  counties  determined  to  expend  no  public  money  upon  old  houses, 
but  to  expend  every  dollar  in  the  erection  ot  new  ones  in  those  localities 
where  school  houses  are  most  needed.'* 

Bedford, — "  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  sphool  houses 
in  almost  all  the  districts,  especiallv  in  regard  to  furniture.  Trustees 
are  appropriating  district  funds  witn  liberality  and  discretion ,  yet  not 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  that  direction  with  our  present  paucity  of 
means." 

Bland. — "  Some  of  our  school  houses  were  repaired  last  fall.  Others 
will  be  repaired  shortly.  Three  new  school  houses  have  been  erected 
this  year,  all  log  buildings.  We  have  subscriptions  out  for  building  ten 
others ;  but  in  some  cases  we  will  not  succeed  this  fall.  We  hope  to 
build  some." 

Botetourt. — "  I  am  glad  to  say  to  you  that  there  is  a  fine  prospect 
for  improvement  in  school  houses.  Many  persons  are  building  them  at 
their  own  expense,  with  the  understanding  that  we  pay  for  them  by  de- 
crees as  we  get  the  money." 

Brunswick. — "  There  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  gradual  improvement  in 
the  school  houses  of  this  county." 

Buchanan. — "  But  little  prospect,  under  the  present  mode  of  raising 
funds." 

Buckingham. — "  There  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  school 
houses.  During  next  session  we  expect  to  have  good  ones,  and  to  build 
a  large  number,  as  public  property. ' 

Campbell. — "  No  change  in  the  school  houses,  except  in  Brookville 
district.  Land  has  been  given,  and  two  comfortable  houses  with  all 
necessary  appliances  will  be  erected  there  in  the  course  of  the  year." 

Caroline. — '*  There  have  been  built  four  or  five  houses  during  the 
year,  costing  from  $100  to  $160  each.  These  belong  to  the  system,  and 
are  better  than  any  houses  we  have  yet  had. 

Carroll. — "  But  little  prospect  of  improvement  at  this  time." 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent. — "  Several  school  houses  have  been 
built  during  the  year  in  each  county.  They  are  'great  improvements 
upon  the  school  houses  of  former  times,  but  in  some  cases  put  up  with- 
out consulting  me,  and  with  less  regard  to  taste,  comfort  or  convenience 
than  I  would  have  insisted  upon.  I  now  interpose  authoritatively,  and 
have  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  some  very  good  buildings  erected.*' 
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Charlotte. — "  There  has  been  a  cradual  and  progressive  improve- 
ment in  our  school  houses,  those  last  ouilt  being  loore  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance and  comfortable  than  the  first.  The  hideous  looking  old-field 
school  house  is  becoming  unlovely,  even  in  the  eyes  of  an  average  school 
trustee. 

Chesterfield. — "  Our  school  houses  are  not  as  comfortable  as  we 
desire,  but  in  many  portions  of  the  county  there  is  a  prospect  of  great 
improvement  during  the  coming  year." 

Clarke. — "Very  decided  improvement.  The  district  boards  are 
building  as  fast  as  the  proceeds  of  the  district  school  tax  will  allow. 
Eight  new  houses,  commodious,  comfortable,  neat  and  tasteful  in  design 
and  construction  and  well  furnished,  are  about  ready  fbr  occupancy.  In 
two  years  more  our  county  will  be  fully  provided  with  as  good  a  set  of 
school  houses  as  is  to  be  seen  in  any  country  district  in  any  State.  On  this 
question  there  is  but  one  opinion,  and  that  is,  to  have  good  houses,  and 
to  have  them  speedily.  In  one  district  it  will  be  completed  this  year, 
next  year  will  do  it  in  another. 

CuLPEPER. — *' There  is  prospect  of  improvement.  Some  houses  are 
being  built  at  this  time. 

Cumberland. — "Some  of  our  school  houses  are  very  good;  others 
very  bad — only  sufficient  to  come  within  the  requirements  of  law.  The 
furniture  is  generally  good ;  but  no  apparatus  oi  anv  kind  and  no  pros- 
pect of  it  unless  our  local  funds  are  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  supply  this 
and  other  things  equally  necessary.  The  prospect  depends  entirely  on 
the  amount  of  money  supplied." 

DiNWiDDiE. — "  Yes." 

Elizabeth  City  and  Warwick. — "  The  trustees  of  the  county  of 
Elizabeth  City  are  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  high  school  in  the 
town  of  Hampton.  The  lot  is  secured,  and  though  no  steps  have  as  yet 
been  taken,  I  hope  to  see  it  completed  before  the  end  of  this  school 
year." 

Essex. — "  The  assessed  value  of  lands  here  being  very  low,  the  yield 
of  local  tax  (though  the  maximum)  will  not  permit  of  even  the  hope  of 
model  school  houses  and  appliances  until  tne  law  is  repealed,  which 
allows  but  three  quarters  of  one  mill  taxation  on  the  value  of  property 
for  district  purposes.  The  houses  we  build  are  perfectly  comfortable, 
though  very  plain." 

Fairfax. — "  School  houses  have  been  improved,  and  in  some  in- 
stances new  ones  erected.  The  trustees  will  build  where  it  is  necessary 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  raise  the  means." 

Fauquier. — "  A  very  considerable  improvement  in  regard  to  school 
houses,  and  the  prospect  for  future  improvement  is  flattering." 

Floyd. — "  Considerable  improvement  in  the  school  houses  in  two  of 
the  districts,  and  all  voluntarily.  Taxation  for  this  purpose  would  hurry 
up  the  matter  in  all  of  the  districts." 
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Fluvanna. — *^  Eictt  plain  but  comfortable  school  houses  have  been 
built  by  patrons,  and  three  are  in  process  of  building.  Five  of  those 
completed  were  built  by  the  colored  people." 

Franklin. — "  We  have  but  few  ffood  school  houses^  and  there  seems 
to  be  but  little  prospect  of  any  improvement." 

Frederick. — "  Yes,  decided  improvement." 

Giles. — *'  We  have  no  school  houses  belonging  tp  the  county  board, 
and  our  means  at  present  are  too  limited  to  justify  the  boards  to  attempt 
their  erection." 

Gloucester. — "|A  good  prospect  for  improvement.  We  desire  to 
have  three  houses  added  to  the  one  now  owned  bv  us.  In  some  parts  of 
the  county  there  is  quite  a  spirit  among  the  people  to  erect  buildings  by 
private  subscription.  * 

Goochland. — "  There  is,  and  prospect  of  much  greater  in  future." 

Grayson. — "  There  is." 

Greene  and  Madison. — "  There  is  a  gradual  improvement  in  school 
houses.  Much  remains  to  be  done ;  but,  m  some  instances,  old  and  dila- 
pidated ha  huts  have  given  place  to  neat  framed  and  well  ventilated 
buildings.  * 

Greensville  and  Sussex. — "  There  has  been  a  decided  improvement 
in  school  houses." 

Halifax. — "  This  question  must  be  answered  almost  in  the  negative. 
There  have  been  a  few  school  houses  ^ut  up,  but  they  are  common  log 
houses,  some  of  them  neat  and  well-built,  others  common  and  put  up  as 
mere  makeshifts.  The  trustees,  though,  seem  to  be  getting  alive  to  the 
expediency  and  even  necessity  of  good,  neat  and  convenient  school 
houses.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  there  is  some  prospect  of  improve- 
ment." 

Hanover. — "  We  have  now  several  good  houses  owned  by  the  dis- 
tricts, and  hope  to  add  many  more  the  next  year.  There  is  still  much 
need  of  improvement,  and  many  houses  used  last  year  will  not  be  re- 
ceived the  next.  I  have  to  note  greater  improvement  in  the  houses, 
however,  than  furniture  and  appliances." 

Henrico. — "  There  has  been  a  school  house  built  in  Brookland  town- 
ship, with  modem  improvements  and  conveniences,  and  the  same  would 
have  been  done  in  uie  other  districts  and  neighborhoods  but  for  the 
want  of  funds." 

Henrt. — "  In  one  district  several  new  houses  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction ;  in  the  others  but  little  advance  has  been  made." 

Isle  of  Wight. — "  Very  slight,  if  any." 

James  City  and  York. — "  Some  districts  folly  supplied  with  good 
houses;  others  have  none,  but  have  always  been  aole  to  rent." 

King  George  and  Stafford.—-"  The  improvement  in  King  George 
18 
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has  been  and  Ib  still  progressing  steadily.    In  Stafford  there  has  been 
no  district  fand,  save  a  trifle  in  two  districts." 

King  &  Queen  and  Middlesex. — "  Improvements  will  be  made  just 
in  proportion  to  the  funds  for  that  purpose.     (See  annual  report).*' 

Kino  William.—"  There  is." 

Lancaster  and  Northumbebland. — "I  think  there  will  be  a 
marked  improvement  the  ensuing  session.  The  failure  to  fill  the  office 
of  collector  left  the  trustees  without  funds." 

Lee. — "  Very  decided.     Still  great  room  for  further  improvement." 

Loudoun. — **  We  are  repairing,  improving  and  building  as  rapidly  as 
our  funds  will  allow.  We  hope  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  to 
have  new  houses  throughout  the  county." 

Louisa. — "  Our  policy  looks  forward  to  the  improvement  of  school 
houses  and  furniture,  and  the  gradual  enlargement  of  school  accommo- 
dations." 

Lunenburg. — "  Some  two  or  three  districts  have  built  comfortable 
school  houses.     The  others  will  build  after  awhile." 

Lynchburg  City. — "Three  elegant  brick  school  buildings  erected 
during  the  year ;  aggregate  cost  about  $30,000." 

Mecklenburg. — "  We  have  built  six  school  houses,  which  are  com- 
fortable, and  altogether  the  houses  in  use  not  owned  by  the  districts  are 
better  than  they  were  last  year,  though  many  of  them  are  far  from  being 
good." 

Montgomery. — "  There  is  a  prospect  of  considerable  improvement  in 
school  houses.  The  people  are  displaying  just  now  very  considerable 
interest  in  this  matter,  and  we  expect  shortly  to  have  some  good  houses 
built,  mainly  by  private  enterprise,  but  to  be  the  property  of  the  dis- 
tricts." 

Nansemond. — "  On  account  of  the  small  amount  of  the  district  taxes, 
the  prospect  of  improving  the  school  houses  is  not  encouraging  at  present. 
Witt  the  present  rate  of  taxes  for  district  purposes,  the  work  of  im- 
provement must  be  slow.  I  will  remark  here  that  the  citizens  have  this 
year  erected  two  new  school  houses,  and  furnished  the  same  with  suit- 
able furniture.  Mr.  Cowling,  the  clerk  in  Chuckatuck,  informs  me  that 
the  Board,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  will  erect  a  new  school  house  this 
year  out  of  the  district  funds.'* 

Nelson. — "  The  prospects  for  improvement  in  school  houses  are  good. 
Several  neighborhoods  have  already  built  good  houses  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  others  are  now  making  arrangements  to  do  so.  They  have 
an  elegant  country  school  house '  at  Arrington,  for  which  our  Senator, 
Captain  Thomas  r.  Fitzpatrick,  contributea  the  land  and  all  the  timber. 
Thev  are  also  building  a  school  house  in  the  Greenfield  district,  at  a  cost 
of  aoout  six  hundred  dollars,  raised  entirely  by  private  subscription." 

Norfolk. — "  Most  of  the  old  houses  belonging  to  the  county  have 
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been  repaired,  twelve  new  ones  completed  and  four  under  contract. 
Several  nave  been  neatly  finiebed,  painted  and  famished  with  improved 
furniture.*' 

Norfolk  City. — "Our  comfortable  and  spacious  school  houses  for 
the  white  children  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  much  improvement.  For 
the  colored  children,  two  houses,  with  four  rooms  each,  which  are  much 
more  comfortable  and  otherwise  better  adapted  for  schools  than  the  for- 
mer buildings,  have  been  procured  at  more  moderate  rents. 

Northampton. — "  We  have  a  j)rospect  of  building  two  or  three  school 
houses  during  the  present  scholastic  year." 

Nottoway. — "  Some  improvement,  and  at  the  centre  of  influence 
there  are  prospects  of  decided  impirovement." 

Orange. — "  Not  a  great  improvement,  but  a  better  prospect  ahead. 
I  have  directed  the  trustees  to  give  their  attention  now  to  the  perma- 
nent location  of  schools,  and  securing  title  to  ground  for  this  purpose." 

Page  and  Warren. — "  Some  of  the  school  houses  are  new  and  com- 
fortable. Many  are  not  well  supplied  with  furniture.  District  funds  too 
small  for  much  improvement  to  oe  made." 

Patrick. — "  Our  people  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  having  good 
houses,  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  make  them  comfortable.  They 
are  cheap  in  nearly  every  instance,  and  answer  our  purpose." 

Petersburg  City. — "  School  houses  have  been  improved  in  new  fur- 
niture, methods  of  heating,  paint,  &c.  But  our  school  houses  are  what 
I  am  most  ashamed  of.  We  have  only  one  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  its  district.  The  rest  were  not  built  for  the  purpose  they  are  now 
used  for,  and  in  most  cases  the  location  is  undesirable. " 

Pittsylvania. — "  There  is  a  good  deal  of  improvement  on  school 
houses.  In  District  No.  1  the  trustees  have  bought  one  nice  log  house, 
built  a  neat  frame  house,  and  have  contracted  for  another.  In  No.  6, 
the  trustees  have  built  a  neat  log  house.  In  No.  7,  one  neat  log  house 
is  built  and  another  under  contract ;  and  a  frame  house  has  been  given 
to  the  trustees,  which  will  be  nicely  fixed- up." 

Portsmouth. — "  There  is  a  prospect  of  making  some  improvement  in 
one  of  our  school  houses,  which  is  needed." 

Powhatan. — "  Yes." 

Prince  EDw:ARp. — "  Hardly  any.  Voluntary  effort  by  the  people 
is  out  of  the  question,  as  '  we  pay  taxes  ;*  and  thus  far  the  money  raised 
has  not  sufficed  for  more  than  current  expenses.  Only  now  are  we 
hoping  to  supply  partially  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  most  indispensa- 
ble furniture. ' 

Princess  Anne. — "  Yes." 

Prince  George  and  Surry. — "  It  is  expected  that  the  district  tax, 
soon  to  be  collected,  will  be  spent  chiefly  in  building  new  school  houses 
and  repairing  those  now  in  use." 
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Prince  William* — "  General  improvement  throughout  the  county.**^ 

Pulaski. — "  There  has  been  decided  improvement,  and  prospects  are 
favorable." 

Rappahannock. — "  Yes,  very  decided.    Within  the  last  year  several 
•  have  been  built,  and  during  the  present  year  I  think  several  more  will 
be  built." 

Richmond  City. — "The  brick  buildings  spoken  of  in  my  last  report 
were  completed  and  occupied  January  1st,  1872.  An  additional  brick 
building  to  accommodate  eight  schools  is  in  process  of  erection.  The 
city  council  has  appropriated  $40,000  in  eight  per  cent,  bonds  for  the 
erection  of  additional  school  buildings,  and  also  for  a  high  and  normal 
school,  which  we  hope  to  have  completed  during  the  next  year." 

Richmond  and  Westmoreland. — "School  houses  are  being  im- 
proved ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  build  several  good  ones  the  pres- 
ent year— 1872-3." 

Roanoke. — "There  has  been  great  improvement  in  school  houses, 
and  the  prospect  of  continued  improvement  is  very  encouraging.  In 
Big  Lick  district  especially  is  this  advance  observed,  several  roomy  and 
comfortable  buildings  havinc  been  recently  erected.  Four  excellent 
houses  have  been  erected  in  the  county  for  colored  schools." 

Rockbridge. — "  Nearly  all  the  school  houses  in  the  county  have  been 
repaired,  and  some  of  them  very  much  improved.  Improvements  will 
be  more  extensive  this  year,  with  our  increased  district  funds." 

Rockingham. — "  About  twenty  good  houses  have  been  built  by  pri- 
vate subscription  during  the  year ;  a  large  number  have  been  supplied 
with  good  furniture,  and  some  are  now  in  course  of  erection." 

Russell. — "Great  improvement.  The  trustees  are,  as  a  general 
thing,  abandoning  the  old  log  hut  and  erecting  neat  frame  houses." 

Scott. — "  There  is  some  prospect  of  improvement  in  school  houses. 
Several  are  in  progress  of  construction." 

Shenandoah. — "  There  ha*  been  considerable  improvement  in  school 
houses.     A  number  of  new  ones  will  be  built  during  the  present  year." 

Smyth. — "  Great  improvement  in  school  houses  in  two  of  the  districts. 
Houses  will  be  built  in  the  other  during  the  present  school  year." 

Southampton. — "In  Jerusalem  and  Berlin  districts  considerable 
improvements  have  already  been  made  in  school  houses,  and  others  are 
still  going  on.  There  are  prospects  of  early  improvement  in  all  the 
other  districts." 

Spotsylvania. — "  We  endeavor  to  erect  a  new  and  comfortable  school 
house  in  each  district  every  year,  and  in  this  way  the  school  houses  are 
gradually  improving." 

Tazewell. — "  Some  little  improvement ;  and  we  look  for  more,  as 
there  is  great  need  of  it," 
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Washington. — "  Some  improvement  in  school  houses,  and  a  prospect 
of  more  improvement  this  year." 

Wise. — "  Much  improvement  in  school  houses." 

Wythe. — "  Some  improvement,  and  some  prospect  of  more." 

10.  Any  litiffaMon  grovm  out  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  ? 

AccoMAC. — "  The  only  litigation  that  we  have  had  yet  to  encounter  is 
the  injunction  sued  out  last  year  by  certain  parties  in  Lee.  This  has 
never  yet  been  met,  for  the  want  of  authority  and  funds. 

Albemable — "  There  has  been  no  litigation  on  account  of  taxation 
for  school  purposes." 

Alexandria  City. — "  None." 

Alexandria  County. — "An  injunction  is  threatened  to  prevent  the 
collection  of  the  district  tftx  in  Washington  district." 

Alleghany  and  Craig. — "  No  litigation." 

Amelia. — "  None." 

Amherst. — "  No  litigation." 

Appomattox. — "  No  litigation  has  grown  out  of  taxation  for  schools." 

Augusta. — "  No  litigation  has  grown  out  of  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses." 

Bath  and  Highland. — "  No  litigation  growing  out  of  taxation  for 
school  purposes  in  either  couniy." 

Bedford. — "  No  litigation  has  grown  out  of  taxation  for  school  pur- 


Bland. — "  None,  except  that  the  collector  and  his  securities  in  Me- 
chanicsburg  district,  No.  1,  were  sued  on  their  bond  for  not  collecting 
and  paying  over  funds.  This  case  has  been  pretiy  satisfactorily  arranged. 
It  is  thougnt  we  will  suffer  no  loss." 

Botetourt. — "  No  litigation  grown  out  of  taxation  for  school  pur- 


Brunswiok. — "  There  has  been  no  litigation." 

Buchanan, — "  None." 

Buckingham. — "  There  was  no  litigation  whatever  about  schools." 

Campbell. — "  No  litigation." 

Caroline. — "There  has  been  no  litigation  on  account  of  school 
taxes." 
Carroll. — "  No  litigation." 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent. — "  No  litigation  growing  out  of  tax- 
ation for  school  purposes  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  Such  litigation  is 
threatened  against  the  dog  tax  in  Charles  Ciiy,  but  the  collection  has 
not  yet  been  made." 
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Charlotte. — "  None." 

Chesterfield. — "  None." 

Clarke. — "  None." 

CuLPEPER. — "  None." 

Cumberland. — "  Yes.    An  account  is  given  in  the  answer  to  the  first 
quevtion." 

DiNWIDDIE. — "  No." 

Elizabeth  City  and  Warwick. — "  No  litigation  has  grown  out  of 
taxation  for  school  purposes." 

Essex. — "  No  litigation  has  ever  grown  out  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes  in  this  county." 

Fairfax.—"  None." 

Fauquier. — "  No  litigation  has  grown  out  of  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses." 

Floyd.—"  None." 

Fluvanna. — "  None." 

Franklin. — "  No  litigation  has  grown  out  of  taxation  for  school  pur- 


Frederick. — "  None." 

Giles. — "  No  litigation  has  grown  out  of  taxation  for  school  pur- 
poses." 

Gloucester. — "  None." 

Goochland. — "  None." 

Grayson. — "  None  as  yet." 

Greene  and  Madison. — "  We  have  had  no  litigation  growing  out  of 
taxation  for  school  purposes.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  a  threat- 
ened refosal  on  the  part  of  some  people  to  pay  a  dog  tax,  on  the  ground 
of  its  unconstitutionality.  To  avoia  this  trouble,  the  supervisors  re- 
pealed this  dog  tax,  and  in  its  stead  levied  an  additional  tai  of  two  and 
a-half  per  cent,  on  property." 

Greensville  and  Sussex. — "  No  litigation." 

Halifax. — "  No  other,  except  the  one  mentioned  in  my  report  last 
year.  That,  as  was  stated,  was  compromised ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  that  compromise  has  not  yet  been  satLsfactorily  adjusted." 

Hanover. — "  None." 

Henrico. — "  No  litigation  has  grown  out  of  taxation  for  school  pur- 


Henry. — "  No  litigation  on  account  of  taxation  for  school  purposes*." 
Isle  op  Wight. — "None." 
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James  City  and  York. — "No." 

King  George  and  Stafford. — "The  injunction  case,  with  which 
you  are  familiar." 

King  &  Queen  and  Middlesex. — "None." 

King  William. — "It  is  feared  there  will  be  on  the  dog  tax." 

Lancaster  and  Northumberland. — "  None." 

Lee. — "None." 

Loudoun. — "  None." 

Louisa. — "  None." 

Lunenburg. — "  No  litigation  has  grown  out  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes." 

Lynchburg  City. — "  None." 

Mecklenburg. — "  No  litigation  has  grown  out  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes." 

Montgomery. — "  No  litigation  has  grown  out  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes." 

Nausemond. — "  None." 
Nelson. — "  We  have  had  no  litigation." 
Norfolk  County. — "  None." 
Norfolk  City. — "  None." 

Northampton. — "  No  litigation,  as  yet,  grown  out  of  taxation  for 
school  purposes.  The  collectors  have  been  negligent,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  tax  for  the  last  year  is  still  due.  Litigation,  so  far  as  process  against 
the  delinquent  collectors,  may  arise." 

Nottoway. — "  No  litigation,  or  even  threatened  litigation,  so  far  as 
known." 

Orange. — "  None  as  yet,  though  threatened  in  the  case  of  dog  tax." 

Page. — "  No  litigation  has  grown  out  of  taxation  for  school-  pur- 
poses." 

Patrick. — "We  had  no  litigation  about  our  taxation.  Perhaps  I 
might  add  that  we  had  to  move  in  court  against  one  of  our  township 
couectors.  However,  that  has  all  been  arranged,  and  we  have  adjusted 
all  of  our  matters  with  township  clerks,  and  anticipate  no  further  diffi- 
culty." 

Petersburg. — "  None  that  I  know  of." 

PiTTSYL'^ANiA. — "  None." 

Portsmouth. — "  No." 

Powhatan. — "  None." 

Prince  Edward. — "  No." 
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Princess  Anne. — "  No." 

Peince  Geoege  and  Sueey. — "  None." 

Peince  William. — "  None." 

Pulaski. — "  None." 

Rappahannock. — "  None." 

Richmond  Oity. — "  None." 

Richmond  and  Westmoeeland. — "There  has  been  no  litigation 
about  school  matters." 

Roanoke. — "  No  litigation  has  grown  out  of  taxation  for  school  pur- 


RocKBEiDQE. — "  No  litigation  has  grown  out  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes." 

Rockingham. — "  None." 

Russell. — "  None." 

Scott. — "  No  litigation  on  account  of  taxation  for  school  purposes." 

Shenandoah. — "  None." 

Smyth. — "  No  litigation." 

Southampton. — "  No  litigation  has  grown  out  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes." 

Spotsylvania. — "  No  litigation  in  any  case." 

Tazewell. — "  No  litigation." 

Washington. — "  No  litigation  growing  out  of  taxation." 

Wise. — "  No  litigation." 

Wythe. — "  None." 

11.  -4ny  puiUc  school  property  destroyed  hy  violence  f 

AccoMAC. — "  No  public  school  property  has  been  destroyed." 

Albemaele. — "  No  public  school  property  has  been  destroyed  by 
violence." 

Alexandeia    city. — "If  anybody  should  wilfully  destroy  school 
property  here,  he  would  scarcely  be  safe  from  violence  himself." 

Alexandeia  county. — "  No." 

Alleghany  and  Ceaig. — "  No  property  destroyed." 

Amelia. — "  None." 

Amheest. — "  No  property  destroyed  by  violence." 

Appomattox. — "  No  public  school  property  destroyed  by  violence." 

Augusta. — "  In  one  district  a  school  house  was  burnt  by  an  incendi- 
ary.   Supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  patrons  who  were  at  an  in- 
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convenient  distance  from  the  place  where  the  house  was  located.  There 
being  no  evidence  accessible  in  the  matter,  no  legal  proceedings  were 
instituted." 

Bath  and  Highland. — '*  No  public  school  property  destroyed  by 
violence  in  either  county." 

Bedford. — "  Two  school  houses  have  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  incendiary." 

Bland.-^"  It  is  believed  that  we  lost  one  house  by  an  incendiary — 
not  certain." 

Botetourt. — No  report. 

Brunswick. — "  No  destruction  of  public  school  property." 

Buchanan. — "  None." 

Buckingham. — "  There  was  no  school  property  destroyed  by  violence 
or  otherwise." 

Campbell. — "  No  property  destroyed  by  violence." 

Caroline. — "  No  school  furniture  or  property  has  been  destroyed  by 
violence." 

Carroll. — "  None  destroyed." 

Charles  City. — "  No  destruction  of  school  property  has  occurred  in 
this  district.  The  class  of  persons  most  bitterly  opposed  to  the  system 
is  too  high  to  be  tempted  to  such  acts. 

Charlotte. — "  None." 

Chesterfield. — "  None." 

Clarke. — "  None." 

CuLPEPER. — "  None,  that  I  am  aware  of." 

Cumberland. — ".  None." 

DiNWIDDIE. — "  No." 

Elizabeth  City  and  Warwick. — "  No  public  school  property  has 
been  destroyed  by  violence." 

Essex. — "  No  school  property  was  ever  damaged  or  destroyed." 

Fairfax. — "  None." 

Fauquier. — "  No  public  school  property  destroyed  by  violence." 

Floyd. — "  Glass  out  of  one  of  the  building  was  completely  broken 
{seventv  panes  in  all).  A  family  of  negro  children  living  in  fifty  paces 
of  the  building  pretend  to  know  nothing  of  the  guilty  ones,  hence  they 
are  the  supposed  depredators.  With  this  exception,  the  property  gene- 
rally is  well  cared  for." 

Fluvanna. — "  One  colored  school  house  in  the  Third  district,  which 
belonged  to  a  colored  man,  but  was  supplied  with  desks  by  the  district, 
was  burned  down  at  night  during  the  session  of  the  school.    Diligent 
14 
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inquiry  has  not  developed  whether  it  was  an  accident  or  the  work  of  an 
incendiary.  It  occurred  in  the  winter,  and  there  had  been  fire  in  the 
house  the  previous  day.  It  occurred  in  one  of  the  neighborhoods  where 
the  school  system  is  most  popular." 

Feanklin. — "  No  public  school  property  destroyed  by  violence." 

Frederick. — "  Of  course  not." 

Giles. — "  One  school  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it  did  not  be- 
long to  the  county  board." 

Gloucester. — **  None." 

GrOOCHLAND. — "  None." 

Grayson. — "  None.    No  danger  in  this  county." 

Greene  aistd  Madison. — "  We  have  had  no  public  school  property 
destroyed  by  violence." 

Greensville  and  Sussex. — "  No  public  school  property  destroyed 
by  violence." 

Halifax. — "  None." 

Hanover. — "  None.  A  colored  school  house,  I  am  convinced,  waa 
burnt  by  the  carelessness  of  the  teacher.  It  was  rumored  that  suspicion 
was  directed  to  some  one  as  the  incendiary.  I  carefully  and  fully  in- 
vestigated the  whole  subject,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  it 
was  uie  result  of  carelessness  only,  and  entirely  free  from  any  criminal  in- 
tent. This  also  is  the  opinion  of  the  trustees.  The  house  was  owned 
by  the  colored  folks,  and  the  teacher  also  was  a  colored  person." 

Henrico. — '*  No  public  school  property  has  been  destroyed  by  vio- 
lence. A  church  used  for  a  school  house  was  burned  down ;  it  is  not 
known  whether  accidentally  or  otherwise." 

Henry. — "No  public  school  property  has  been  destroyed  by  vio- 
lence." 

Isle  of  Wight. — V  None." 

James  City  and  York. — "  One  house  in  James  Oity  was  burnt  at 
night ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  was  the  act  of  malice." 

King  George  and  Stafford. — "  None." 

King  &  Queen  and  Middlesex. — "  None." 

King  William. — "  None." 

Lancaster  and  Northumberland. — "  None." 

Lee.—"  None." 

Loudoun. — "  None." 

Louisa.—"  None." 

Lunenburg. — "  No  public  school  property  has  been  destroyed  ty 
violence." 
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Lynchbueg  City. — "  None." 

Mecklenbubg. — "No  public  school  properly  has  in  any  manner 
been  interfered  with." 

Montgomery. — "  No  public  school  property  has  been  destroyed  by 
violence." 

Nansemond. — "  None." 

Nelson. — "  We  have  had  no  school  property  destroyed  by  violence." 

Norfolk  county. — "  None." 

Norfolk  city. — ^'^None." 

Northampton. — "  No  public  school  property  destroyed  by  violence." 

Nottoway. — "No  destruction  of  properly  by  violence  or  other- 
wise." 

Orange. — "  None." 

Page  and  Warren. — "  No  school  property  has  been  destroyed." 

Patrick. — *'  We  have  had  none  of  our  school  property  destroyed." 

Petersburg. — "  None  that  I  have  heard  of." 

Pittsylvania.—"  None." 

Portsmouth.—"  No." 

Powhatan.—"  None." 

Prince  Edward. — "  No.    One  house  was  burned,  but  evidently  by 
carelessness  or  accident." 

Princess  Anne.— "No." 

Prince  George  and  Surry. — "  None." 

Prince  William. — "  None." 

Pulaski.—"  None." 

Rappahannock. — "  None." 

Richmond  City. — "  None." 

Richmond  and  Westmoreland.—"  None." 

Roanoke. — **  No  public  school  property  has  been  destroyed  by  vio- 
lence." 

Rockbridge. — "  No  public  school  property  has  been  destroyed  by  vio- 
lence in  Rockbridge,  and  only  one  house  by  accident." 

Rockingham. — "  None." 

Russell. — "  None." 

Scott. — "  No  public  school  property  has  been  destroyed  by  violence." 

Shenandoah. — "  None." 

Smyth. — "  No  public  school  property  destroyed  by  violence." 
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Southampton. — "  No  public  school  property  has  ever  been  destroyed 
by  violence  in  this  county." 

Spotsylvania. — "  No  public  school  property  destroyed." 

Tazewell. — "  No  destruction  of  school  property." 

Wabhinqton. — "  No  school  property  destroyed  by  violence." 

Wise.— "None." 

Wythe.— "None." 


SUMMARY  OF  WRITTEN  REPORTS. 


(1.)  History  of  pubUc  %enJ&merd  concerning  public  schools  in  the  counfy 
during  the  year. 

93  counties  and  cities  report  a  gain  in  public  sentiment. 
6  report  no  change. 
6  report  unfavorably. 
1  not  heard  from. 

(2.)    Have  the  colored  people  continued  to  rrumifest  a  greai  desire  for 
ediuiotion? 
89  counties  and  cities  answer  this  question  affirmatively. 
15  report  that  they  do  not  manifest  so  much  interest  as  at  first. 
1  makes  no  report. 

(3.)    Views  as  to  the  probable  working  of  the  present  mode  of  raising 

local  school  funds. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  that  nearly  all  the  superintendents 

prefer  the  present  to  the  previous  law  in  regard  to  taxation, 

€uid  that  the  great  majority  of  them  would  prefer  the  rate  of 

taxation  to  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature  or  by  the  School  Board. 

(4.)  Is  it  desirable  that  the  required  rrnnirnwrn  of  school  attendance  sfunUd 
be  reduced  f 

72  counties  and  cities  report  that  no  change  in  the  present  regu- 
lations concerning  this  subject  is  desirable. 
32  represent  that  a  reduction  is  necessary. 
1  not  heard  from. 

(5.)  JBas  any  improvement  been  observed  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers  f 
86  counties  and  cities  report  improvement. 
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(6.)  Brief  account  of  teachers*  institiUes. 

Institutes  were  held  in  77  counties  and  cities. 
(7.)  7b  what  extent  has  uniformity  of  text-books  been  secured  f 

81  counties  and  cities  report  that  complete  uniformity  has  been 
secured. 

56  have  nearly  succeeded. 

(8.)  Are  the  records  of  the  District  and  Oourdy  School  Boards  properly 
keptf 

A  large  majority  report  that  the  records  have  been  properly 

kept. 
A  few  complain  of  great  irregularity  on  the  part  of  district 

clerks. 

(9.)  Any  improvement,  or  prospect  of  improvement,  in  school  houses  f 

87  counties  report  improvement. 
(10.)  Any  litigation  gi^own  out  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  f 

There  was  no  trouble  from  this  sourcCi  except  in  four  counties  an 
effort  was  made  to  stay  the  collection  of  tsixes. 

(11.)  Any  public  school  property  destroyed  by  violence  f 

Two  houses  were  destroyed ;  supposed  to  haye  been  the  work  of 
inceudisuries. 
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SUMMARIES  FOR  THE  STATE. 


SCHOOL  POPULATION— (CENSUS  1870.) 

Number  of  persons  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age : 

White 247,002 

Colored 164.019 


"  "        in  average  daily  attendance : 

White 69,116 

Colored 26,372 

Per  centage  of  school  population  enrolled : 

White 48.4 

Colored 28.6 

"  *'  *'  in  average  attendance : 

White 27.8 

Colored 16.1 


411,aBL 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools  :* 

White 2,788 

Colored 907 

3,885 

Number  of  graded  schools 107 

Average  length  of  session  (in  months) 6.71 

Number  of  schools  yet  needed  (average  20  pupils) 680 

(        "      15    "      ) 5fiS 

Pupils, 
Number  of  pupils  enrolled : 

White «..  119,641 

Colored 46,736 


166,877 


95,488 


40Ji 


m 


"  of  those  enrolled  in  average  attendance : 

White 57.8 

Colored 56.4 

57.4 

Cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  enrolled .70 

*'  *'  '*  "  in  average  attendance fl.22 


•  Coanting  «ftch  grade  of  one  te«cber  In  a  graded  achool  as  one  whooL 
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I^nmber  of  white    male  teachers.... 
"  "       female  teachers.. 

"         colored  male  teachers... 
"  "       female  teachers.. 


Average  monthly  salary : 

Males $30  58 

Females 2S  25 


3.853 


f29  81 


County  SuperintcndenU. 


Number  of  county  and  city  superintendents 91 

Average  number  of  visits  made  to  schools 79 

*•              "            teachers  examined » 48 

••             "            official  lettejs  written 245 

*'             "           miles  travelled  on  official  business ^ 828 

"              "            days  employed 138 

'*        amount  of  incidental  expenses* f92  51 

salary  from  State -  310  95 

••              "            salary  from  State,  less  incidentals 218  44 

••             ••                   "            county 186  80 

"             •■                   "           State  and  county 497  75 

*'             '*                  "           State  and  county,  less  incidentals...  415  24 

School  Houia,^ 

Kumber  of  log 2,036 

frame « 1,357 

brick 142 

stone 24 

Whole  number  used 3,669 

Number  owned  by  districts 504 

Value  of  school  property  owned  by  districts $387,672  00 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Primary  Schools : 

White 610 

Colored \ 37 

647 

Number  of  High  Schools 181 

"          Colleges 10 

"          Technical  Schools 12 

!bital  number  of  private  schools 860 


*  V«t  paid  oat  of  pvbUo  fiinds. 
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Cost  of  tnition  per  month  in  primary  schools fl  90 

high  schools 4  91 

"  •  **  colleges  and  technical  schools 7  00 

Average  length  of  session  of  primary  schools.... 6.75  months. 

"  •*  high  schools 8.33  months. 

"  "  colleges  and  technical  schools 9.      months. 

Number  of  pnpils  attending  primary  schools : 

White 8,844 

Colored 1,476 

10.320 

Number  of  pupils  attending  high  schools 7,491 

colleges 1,813 

*•  "  technical  schools 853 

20,477 
Number  of  teachers  in  primary  schools 715 

high  schools 574 

colleges 124 

"        "    "  technical  schools 66 

1,479 

Whole  number  of  schools,  public  and  private 4,545 

"  of  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools 5,332 

"  of  pupils  in  public  and  private  schools 186,854 

NoTB. — The  slight  discrepancy  between  some  of  the  items  of  this  summary  and 
the  corresponding  items  on  page  VIII,  arises  from  the  fact  that  one  or  two  reports 
were  received  after  the  first  summary  had  been  printed. 
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FINANCIAL  SUMMARY. 

Total  amount  of  fands — applicable  to  carrent  ezpenses — ^received  by 
the  second  auditor  from  taxes  and  interest ^346,593  62 

EXPENSES   (XNCLUDING    UNPAID   BALANCES.) 
To  8taU  Funds, 

For  pay  of  teachers  and  treasurers 387,815  22 

For  pay  of  county  superintendents 28,296  88 

For  pay  of  clerks  in  office  of  Superintendent  Public  In- 
struction.,..      2,200  00 

For  travelling  expenses  of  Superintendent  Public  Instruc- 
tion          175  09 

For  printing 630  00 

For  postage 331  20 

For  Educational  Journal 430  10 

For  stationery  and  books 301  94 

For  miscellaneous  expenses 422  00 

4.490  33 

For  salary  of  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  paid  out  of  State 
treasury 2,000  00 

Total 1422.602  43 

2b  County  Funds. 

For  pay  of  teachers  and  treasurers 202,865  48 

For  pay  of  county  superintendents 16,998  15 

Peabody  fund  and  private  donations 52,384  98 


$272,248  61 


2b  District  Funds. 


For  real  estate,  rent,  building  and  repairs 155,604  09 

For  furniture  and  other  apparatus 22,905  42  , 

For  text  books  for  indigent  children,  and  other  expenses..    46,533  41  i 

For  pay  of  clerks  of  district  boards 19,524  68 

For  treasurers'  commissions i 4,636  73 

Value  of  means  furnished  without  expense  to  districts...    49,363  22 

Total $298,467  65 
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WJiole  Chit  of  Public  JSducationfor  the  year  ending  Augtut  31, 1872  {incliLding  un-- 

paid  balances.) 


To  State 
Fands. 

To  CJonnty 
Funds. 

To  District 
Funds. 

To  other 
sources. 

TOTAI.. 

For  pay  of  teachen  and  treasnren 

Vor  ezpeoMa  of  central  ofBce 

$387,815  22 
28,206  88 
6,400  33 

$202,865  48 
16,006  15 

$52,884  te 

$643,065  68 

45,205  08 

6,400  33 

208,467  55 

240,104  33 

40,863  22 

For  district  expeuBM « 

Total 

$422,602  48 

$210,868  63 

$240,104  33 

$101,748  20 

$003,818  50 

[Bitlmates  for  Mathews  county  Included.] 

Dedact  $176,506  56,  the  excess  of  value  of  public  school  property  in  1872  over 
that  in  1871,  and  we  have  as  the  total  cost  for  current  expenses  $816,812  03. 

Note. — The  total  cost  of  public  education  in  the  State  for  the  year  is  less  than 
the  amount  reported,  because  it  appeared  evident  in  analyzing  the  reports  of  County 
Superintendents  that  some  of  them  had  charged  to  the  current  year's  account  the 
liabilities  for  the  year  previous,  which  were  paid  during  the  current  year.  This 
discovery  was  made  too  late  to  return  the  reports  for  correction. 


Note. — The  account  of  the  Second  Auditor,  made  out  for  any  given  period,  will 
never  correspond  with  the  accounts  kept  in  this  office  for  the  same  period,  because 
drafts  come  in  to  the  Second  Auditor  which  do  not  appear  in  our  statement  for  the 
period,  they  having  been  issued  from  this  office  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
period.  Moreover,  drafts  will  have  been  issued  from  this  office  which  as  yet  have 
not  been  forwarded  to  the  Second  Auditor. 

Differences  also  arise  from  the  terms  used  and  manner  of  grouping  the  items  in 
the  two  offices  respectively.  So  that  absolute  harmony  between  the  accounts  can 
be  established  only  by  following  out  the  items  in  each.  It  should  be  observed  also 
that  in  making  up  our  estimates  for  the  cost  of  the  public  school  system  for  the 
year,  we  include  the  unpaid  liabilities  as  well  as  the  actual  payments. 


29 
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SECOND  AUDITOR'S  REPORT. 


SECOND  AUDITOR'S  OFFICE,  ' 

BiCHKOKD,  September  12,  1872.  | 

EeV.  W.   H.   RUFFNEE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

I  here  present  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbarsements  on  account  of 
the  Literary  Fund,  from  the  Slst  of  Angast,  1871,  to  the  Ist  of  September,  1872: 

RECEIPTS. 

From  capitation  and  property  tax. 

Of  Wm.  F.  Taylor,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  for  Public  Free  Schools  for  tha 
year  1870-'71— 

1871— Sept'r    16 $20,000  00 

October  9 25,000  00 

Dec'r       2 13,000  00 

1872— Feb'y    14 11.000  00 

April      9 4,182  33 

$73,182  33 

For  the  year  1871-*72— 

1871— October  9 75.000  00 

Dec'r       2 112,000  00 

1872-Feb'y    14 85,000  00 

April       9 29,928  10 

July        2 13,500  00 

315,428  10 

From  interest  on  Virginia  State  stock. 
Of  Asa  Rogers,  Second  Auditor — 
1872 — April  20.    Two  per  cent,  interest,  payable  1  Janu- 
ary, 1872,  on  two-thirds  of  unfunded  registered 

6  per  cent  stock,  amounting  to  $882,367  33 11,764  89 

July  9.    Ditto,  1  July.  1872,  less  $588  24,  State 

tax  on  the  stock 11,176  66 

April  20.  One  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  interest, 
payable  1  January,  1872 ;  do.,  5  per  cent,  do., 
$155.000 1,724  44 

Carried  forward $24,665  99 
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Brought  forward f24,666  99 

July  9.  Ditto,  1  July,  1872.  less  $98  29  State  tax 
on  the  stock 1.626  15 

April  20.  Two  per  cent,  interest,  payably  1  Janu- 
ary, 1872,  on  two-thirds  of  unftinded  registered 
6  per  cent,  old  James  Biver  Company  stock, 
amounting  to  $112,500  (225  shares) 1,500  00 

July  9.  Ditto,  1  July,  1872.  do.,  less  f  75  Stote  tax 
on  the  stock 1,425  00 

June  29.  Two  per  cent,  interest,  payable  1  Janu- 
ary, 1872,  on  6  per  cent,  coupon  bonds,  issued 
under  act  of  March  30th,  1871,  amounting  to 
122,100 442  00         • 

July  9.    Ditto,  1  July,  1872,  do.,  less  (27  62  State 

tax  on  the  bonds 414  38 

30,073  62 

From  interest  on  loan  to  Waahington  OolUgt, 

Of  Asa  Eogers,  Second  Auditor — 

1871— December  29.    The  interest  on  |2,000  of  old  James  River 

.    Company  stock,  from  1  January,  1865,  to  1  July,  1871, 

due  to  said  college,  and  payable  to  the  Literary  Fund, 

6  per  cent 780  00 

1872— August  22.    Ditto,  from  1  July,  1871,  to  1  July,  1872,  do.    120  00 

900  00 

From  interut  on  tloch  of  the  city  of  BieJmond. 

1872 — January  31.  Of  the  city  of  Richmond,  the  interest  due 
the  1st  of  January,  1872,  on  a  certificate  of  6  per  cent, 
stock- of  f400 180  00 

July  23.    Ditto,  to  the  Ist  of  July,  1872,  do 12  00 

192  00 

From  Commonwealth*  $  Jine8» 

Of  Wm.  F.  Taylor,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts— 
1872— January  31.    The  amount  of  fines  from  the  14th  of  May,  1866, 

to  the  30th  of  September,  1871 12,333  83 

From  refunded  salary. 
Of  Wm.  F.  (Taylor,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts— 
1871 — December  6.    The  amount  of  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  paid  erroneously  out  of  the  fund  and 
returned  to  it 2,772  31 

Amount  of  receipts..... $434,882  09 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1871 8,811  92 

$443,694  01 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

1871-72— !ro  county  trewnrers f399,329  88 

To  coanty  Buperintendents  of  schools 26,495  36 

For  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Saperin- 

tendentof  Pnbliclnstraction , 

For  postage 

For  Educational  Journal 

For  printing 

For  stationery 

For  miscellaneous  expenses 

% 

Investment, 

1872— February  9.    In  $22,100  of  Virginia  coupon  bonds  issued 

under  act  of  March  30th,  1871,  6  per  cent 12,333  83 

Amount  of  disbursements $442,927  67 

1872 — September  1.    The  balance  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 

Literary  Fund 766  34 

$443.694  01 

Very  respectfully, 

ASA  ROGERS, 
Second  Auditor, 


2,381  96 

331  20 

430  10 

867  70 

35  64 

722  00 

P430,593  84 
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VIRGINIA 
AQRICXJLTtJRAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 


ITS   HISTORY. 

The  Congressional  land  scrip  was  disposed  of  by  act  of  General  As- 
aembly,  approved  March  19th,  1872,  one-third  thereof  being  bestowed 
on  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  School,  and  two-thirds  set 
apart  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  institution,  to  be  called  the 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  to  be  located  at 
Blacksburg,  Montgomery  county ;  provided  the  real  estate  belonging  to 
Preston  and  Olin  Institute  be  transferred  without  cost  to  the  Visitors  of 
the  new  college;  and  provided  also  the  county  of  Montgomery  should 
vote  the  sum  of  $20,000  as  an  addition  to  the  funds  of  the  c«ilege. 

It  was  required  in  this  and  subsequent  acts,  that  a  Board  of  Visitors 
should  be  created,  consisting  of  nine  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  the  President  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Society,  and  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  still  further,  that  the  Board 
of  Education,  acting  conjointly  with  the  Principal  of  the  Hampton 
school,  and  the  Rector  of  the  new  college  should  make  sale  of  the  land 
scrip,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  stocks  bearing  not  less  than  five  per 
cent,  interest. 

The  Grovernor  appointed  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  Messrs. 
D.  C.  DeJarnette,  John  Goode,  Jr.,  J.*R.  Anderson,  W.  T.  Sutherlin^ 
Eobert  Beverly,  Joseph  Cloyd,  W.  A.  Stuart,  J.  T.  Cowan  and  Harvey 
Black.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  the.  Exchange  Hotel, 
Richmond,  on  the  25th  day  of  March,  1872,  and  continued  in  session 
for  two  days.  The  members  present  were  Messrs.  D.  C.  De  Jarnette, 
John  Goode,  Jr.,  J.  R.  Anderson,  W.  T.  Sutherlin,  Robert  Beverly,  W. 
A.  Stuart,  J.  T.  Cowan,  Harvey  Black,  W.  H.  Rufl*ner  and  J.  C.  Taylor. 
Dr.  Black  was  chosen  Rector,  and  W.  H.  Ruflfner,  Secretary. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Ruffher,  Anderson  and  Sutherlin, 
^as  appointed  to  report  a  plan  of  organization  and  instruction  for  the 
new  college,  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 
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Messrs.  Black,  Cowan  and  Cloyd  were  appointed  a  commifctee  to  see 
whether  a  suitable  farm  for  the  use  of  the  college  could  be  purchased, 
and  on  what  terms,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Board  adjourned  on  the  26th  of  March,  to"  meet  at  the  Mont- 
gomery White  Sulphur  Springs  on  the  18th  of  July,  at  which  time  and 
place  the  trustees  of  Preston  and  Olin  Institute  were  requested  to  meet 
the  Board  prepared  to  execute  all  proper  conveyances  of  that  property, 
provided  the  county  of  Montgomery  should  have  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

^  In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  session  in  Bichmond, 
the  Board  convened  at  the  Montgomery  White  Sulphur  Springs  on  the 
18th  of  July,  and  continued  in  laborious  session  for  three  days.  All 
the  members  were  present,  to  wit:  Messrs.  Black  (Rector),  Governor  G. 
0.  Walker,  W.  H.  Ruffner,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  0. 
Taylor,  Attorney- General,  Lewis  E.  Harvie,  President  of  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  Society,  D.  0.  DeJarnette,  John  Goode,  Jr.,  J.  R.  Ander^ 
son,  W.  T.  Sutherlin,  Robert  Beverly,  Joseph  Cloyd,  W.  A.  Stuart  and 
J.  T.  Cowan. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Organization,  which  is  hereafter  given  in  full,  was  called  for  and  read. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Society,  and 
the  trustees  of  Preston  and  Olin  Institute,  who  were  on  the  ground,  were 
invited  to  be  present  during  the  reading  of  this  report. 

Mr.  A.  Phlegar,  of  Christiansburg,  appeared  as  the  representative  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Montgomery  county,  and  furnished  evidence 
that  the  county  had  complied  with  the  conditions  required  by  the  act  of 
Assembly  approved  March  21,  1872,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  sub- 
scriptions in  aid  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
at  Blacksburg,"  by  voting  the  requisite  $20,000  by  a  large  majority, 
and  that  said  subscription  would  be  paid  in  eight  equal  annual  install- 
ments, falling  due  on  the  1st  day  of  each  January,  with  accrued  interest, 
beginning  with  January,  1873,  bearing  interest  from  July  1,  1872,  and 
secured  by  coupon  bonds.  Mr.  Phlegar  having  made  a  formal  tender 
of  this  subscription  to  the  Board,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Goode,  the  subscrip- 
tion thus  made  and  tendered  was  unanimously  accepted  as  a  full  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  required  by  law. 

A  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  property  of  Preston  and  Olin  Institate 
was  made  in  due  form. 

Governor  Walker,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  made  a 
statement  concerning  the  sale  of  land  scrip,  and  the  investment  of  the 
proceeds  thereof,  the  price  obtained  being  ninety-five  cents  per  acre,  the 
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largest  price  obtained  by  any  State.  So  much  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  as  had  been  realized  were  invested  in  Virginia  State  bonds. 

The  19ih  of  July  was  spent  by  the  Board  at  Blacksburg,  viewing  the 
property  of  the  Preston  and  Ohio  Institute  and  such  lands  as  were 
offered  for  sale  to  the  college. 

There  are  five  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  institute,  with  a  sub- 
stantial three  story  brick  building,  100  feet  by'  40,  containing  three 
recitation  rooms,  a  chapel,  and  twenty- four  lodging  rooms. 

Blacksburg  is  a  small  town,  occupying  a  plateau  of  high  table  land ; 
it  is  seven  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  railroad,  and 
within  a  few  miles  are  the  Montgomery  White  Sulphur  Springs,  the  Al- 
leghany Springs,  the  Yellow  Sulphur  Springs  and  New  River  Springs, 
and  a  number  of  natural  objects  of  great  interest.  The  scenery  is  pic- 
turesque, the  soil  of  fine  quality  limestone  land,  and  the  climate  very 
healthful  at  all  seasons.  The  country  around  Blacksburg  really  belongs 
to  the  great  Valley  of  Virginia,  a  region  of  the  State  possessed  of 
boundless  resources.  Veins  of  coal  of  superior  quality,  and  large  bodies 
of  timber,  lie  within  easy  reach. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  Board,  a  contract  was  made  with 
Colonel  Robert  T.  Preston  for  the  purchase  of  a  portion  of  his  home 
estate,  known  as  "  Solitude,"  including  the  mansion  and  principal  farm 
buildings,  and  all  that  part  of  the  farm  lying  west  thereof,  supposed  to 
contain  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  The  tract  of  land  thus  purchased 
is  one  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  lying  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of 
the  Institute  building.  The  price  to  be  paid  is  eighty-five  dollars  per 
acre,  and  full  possession  will  be  given  October  Ist,  1872.  A  mill  stream 
passes  through  the  farm  ;  there  is  water  in  every  field,  and  limestone 
and  sulphur  springs  are  convenient  to  the  mansion. 

Daring  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  it  was  resolved  to  apply  one-tenth 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  scrip  to  the  purchase  of  this  farm. 

It  was  determined  to  elect  annually  a  Treasurer,  who  should  act  also 
as  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Visitors,  Librarian,  and  Proc- 
tor, giving  bond  in  the  penalty  of  $10,000,  and  to  receive  a  salary  of 
$1,000  per  annum.     Mr.  V.  E.  Shepherd  was  elected  to  fill  these  offices. 

The  Board  resolved  to  take  all  needful  steps  to  put  the  college  in 
operation  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1872.  Instruction  for  the  first  year 
was  committed  to  the  following  corps,  of  officers  : 

1.  A  President,  who,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, may  appoint  an  Instructor,  if  deemed  necessary. 

2.  A  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy, 

3.  A  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Modern  Languages. 
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4.  A  FrofeBflor  oi  Teclmioal  Aghculture  and  Mechaoios. 

Military  Tactics  to  be  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  Professors,  as  majr 
be  agreed  upon. 

The.  salary  of  the  President  was  fixed  at  $2,000,  and  that  of  each 
Professor  at  $1,500 ;  the  tuition  fees  to  be  divided  equally  among  the- 
members  of  the  Faculty,  provided  the  addition  to  the  income  of  any 
member  thereof  shall*  not  exceed  $500. 

The  Board  resolved  to  meet  on  the  14th  of  August  at  the  Yellow 
Sulphur  Springs,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  Professors.  The  Rector 
was  instructed  to  give  notice  of  the  fact  in  the  Richmond  and  Christians- 
burg  papers,  and  to  state  that  changes  might  be  made  in  the  assignment 
of  branches  of  instruction  to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  Professors  who  maj 
be  elected. 

The  charges  to  each  student  net  exempted  by  law  were  fixed  at 
thirty  dollars  for  tuition,  and  ten  dollars  for  college  fees.  The  act  of 
assembly  requires  that  the  college  shall  give  instruction  free  of  all  fees 
to  as  many  students  as  there  are  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
to  be  selected  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  several  counties. 

A  standing  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  called  the  Executive 
Committee,  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  have  general 
charge  and  oversight  of  the  college  between  the  sessions  of  the  Board, 
and  to  see  that  the  regulations  and  orders  of  the  Board  be  duly  carried 
out.     Committee — Messrs.  Black,  Stuart  and  Cloyd. 

This  committee  was  instructed  to  make  inquiries  concerning  board 
and  lodging  for  students,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  De  Jarnette,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  be  adopted,  and  that  two  thou- 
sand copies  thereof  be  published  in  pamphlet  form,  together  with  an 
abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Board  from  its  first  meeting  to  the 
close  of  the  session  to  be  held  on  the  14th  of  August ;  and  the  same 
committee  was  instructed  to  attend  to  the  publication. 
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PLAN  OP  ORGANIZATION. 
(beport  of  committee.) 
All  schools  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 

1.  Elementary. 

2.  Liberal. 

3.  Technical. 

1.  By  Elementary,  are  meant  schools  for  teaching  those  studies  which 
form  the  introduction  to  all  other  studies,  and  which  are  now  adjudged 
to  be  indispensable  to  every  civilized  man. 

2.  In  Liberal  schools  are  taught  studies  designed  primarily  to  liberal- 
ize and  strengthen  the  mind.  The  old-fashioned  college  curriculum 
was  intended  to  embrace  the  most  important  of  these  branches  in  such 
proportion  as  to  produce  the  highest  result  in  developing  the  powers  of 
the  student.  This  curriculum  has  not  generally  been  retained  in  modem 
American  colleges  in  its  integrity,  but  the  studies  composing  it  are  still 
•retained,  and  they  still  have  the  weight  of  opinion  in  their  favor. 

Educators  have  different  views  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  various 
"branches  of  study,  but  all  agree  as  to  the  disciplinary  value  of  a  liberal 
•education. 

3.  Technical  schools  are  designed  to  qualify  the  student  for  some  par- 
ticular vocation.  They  are  now  very  numerous,  and  may  in  time  be- 
come as  diversified  as  are  human  employments.  They  are  all  based 
upon  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  pertaining  to  every  pursuit  a  theory  and 
a  practice  worth  learning,  and  better  learned  in  schools  than  in  active 
life. 

Schools  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology,  have  long  been  in  vogue. 
Normal  Schools  are  becoming  general.  Polytechnic  Schools  are  starting 
Tip  everywhere,  either  as  separate  institutions,  or  as  outgrowths  from 
colleges  and  universities ;  and  there  will  soon  be  schools  without  num- 
ber for  commercial,  manufacturing,  mining,  agricultural  and  mechanical 
pursuits. 

The  amount  of  general  knowledge  required  to  profit  by  these  special 
schools  varies  not  only  with  the  leading  subject  taught  in  the  schools, 
but  with  the  manner  of  teaching  it. 

What  is  called  a  common  college  course,  is  usually  regarded  as  an  in- 
dispensable preparation  for  the  schools  of  law,  medicine  and  theology, 
on  account  of  its  knowledge  and  its  gymnastic  power.  It  is  contended, 
with  great  force,  that  every  man  is  the  better  for  this  liberal  college 
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education,  whatever  may  b6  his  subsequent  pursuit.  But  it  has  been, 
found  impossible  to  hold  the  world  up  to  this  doctrine.  Simpler  and 
more  direct  methods  of  education  have  been  demanded.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Polytechnic  School,  by  the  French  government  in  1794, 
marks  the  first  great  divergence  from  the  established  course  of  educa- 
tion. The  name  originally  given  to  it,  indicates  the  want  it  was  de- 
signed to  supply;  it  was  called  "  The  Central  School  of  Public  Works," 
and  was  meafit  to  supply  engineers,  both  civil  and  military. 

The  style  of  education  known  as  polytechnic  discards,  or  at  least 
passes  lightly  over  the  "  humanities,"  in  the  general  sense,  viz  :  lan- 
guage, rhetoric,  literature,  history,  social  and  political  science,  psycho- 
logy and  ethics ;  and  gives  prominence  to  mathematics,  physics,  ana- 
lytical mechanics,  geodesy,  descriptive  geometry,  drawing,  and  modera 
languages.  The  general  training  of  the  mental  powers  forms  no  part 
of  its  purpose,  but  its  advocates  contend  that  its  studies  have  as  fine  a 
gymnastic  effect  as  those  of  the  curriculum. 

The  great  characteristic  of  all  forms  of  polytechnic  education  is  that 
it  has  an  objective  purpose,  one  external  to  the  student  himself,  and 
external  to  man  as  man.  Its  foundations  are  in  the  objective  sciences ; 
its  eye  is  upon  nature,  whose  powers  are  studied  that  they  may  be 
utilized. 

This  may  not  be  the  broadest  and  highest  style  of  education,  and  yet 
it  is  one  of  great  value  to  society,  and  one  which  has  produced  men  of 
immortal  fame.*  Its  influence  in  developing  the  riches,  and  applying  the 
forces  of  nature  for  the  use  of  man  has  been,  and  is,  incalculable.  There 
is  an  inherent  reason  too  why  a  polytechnic  course  must  be  thoroughly 
mastered  by  the  pupil :  its  results  in  practice  must  be  exact,  or  they  are 
worthless.    Hence  the  rigid  drills  of  these  schools. 

Men  who  are  or  will  be  educated  in  polytechnic  schools  may  be  divi- 
ded into  two  grand  divisions,  viz :  those  who  handle  instrument,  and  • 
those  who  handle  tools;  or,  those  who  plan,  and  those  wh/>  execute. 

The  former  class  may  be  made  to  include  men  of  capital  who  own 
farms  and  factories,  but  who  do  no  manual  labor ;  it  includes  also  pro- 
fessional chemists,  who  are  employed  by  manufacturers  in  testing  and 
compounding  medicines,  chemicals  used  in  the  arts,  and  manures,  natu- 
ral and  artificial,  in  analyzing  soils,  food,  &c.,  and  perhaps  in  conducting 
systematic  experiments  in  medical,  agricultural  and  mechanical  prac- 
tice; but  this  grade  of  polytechnic  students  mostly  become  engineers* 
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SCIENTIFIC  ENGINEEBINa. 

Engineering  has  been  defined  by  Webster,  "  The  science  and  the 
art  of  utilizing  the  forces  and  materials  of  nature.*'  This  definition  is 
not  exact,  because  under  it  might  be  included  the  chemist,  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  scientific  farmer  and  mechanic.  The  radical  idea  of  en- 
gineering is  contrivance — scheming  to  use  the  forces  and  materials  of 
nature  to  accomplish  a  purpose.  If  it  be  contrivance  to  subserve  mili- 
tary ends,  it  is  military  engineering ;  if  it  be  for  civil  purposes,  it  is 
civil  engineering.  But  engineering  has  been  sub-divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  special  branches.  A  beautiful  distinction  is  made  between  civil 
and  mechanical  engin eering.  The  work  of  the  civil  engineer  belongs  to  the 
department  of  statics ;  that  of  the  mechanical  engineer  to  dynamics. 
The  work  of  the  former  is  fixed,  that  of  the  latter  is  moved  by  power. 
The  former  makes  roads,  and  the  latter  machines :  and  of  these  we 
haye  other  sub-divisions — mining,  topographical,  agricultural,  hydraulic, 
steam,  gas  engineering,  &c.,  &c. 

All  these  varieties  of  engineering  are  learned  professions,  requiring 
almost  as  many  years  of  laborious  study  as  any  of  the  other  professions. 
And  hence  engineering  in  all  its  branches  belongs  properly  to  institu- 
tions of  high  grade.  Whether  this  profession  should  be  provided  for 
by  separate  schools  of  high  grade,  is  a  question  which  may  well  engage 
the  thoughts  of  both  educators  and  statesmen.  As  a  fact,  however, 
colleges  and  universities  are  very  generally  incorporafing  departments 
of  engineering  in  their  courses  of  instruction.  And  the  young  men 
who  pursue  the  engineering  course  are  of  the  same  class  as  have 
usually  attended  college. 

Those  who  pass  successfully  through  the  engineer's .  course  do  not 
become  practical  mechanics,  except  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  study 
mechanical  engineering.  A  few  of  these  go  into  the  workshops,  and 
rise  to  fine  positions  as  master  workmen.  This  number  may  increase. 
Whilst  the  scholarly  training  of  these  engineers  will  incline  them  to 
the  departments  of  mere  designing  and  general  superintendence  of  con- 
struction, the  increasingly  high  wages  now  given  to  accomplished  work- 
men may  incline  men  of  polytechnic  education  to  exchange  the  pencil 
for  the  chisel.  Should  this  tendency  increase,  independent  polytechnic 
schools  of  high  grade  will  become  a  necessity  ;  not  only  because  literary 
institutions  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  the  necessary  machinery  for 
practice,  but  because  there  would  then  be  a  growing  incompatibility 
between  the  dominant  ideas  belonging  to  the  two  forms  of  education. 
The  enforced    conjunction    of    incongruous    systems    of  education 
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must  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  weaker.  Every  succeasful  school 
must  have  an  idiosjncracy — ^a  life  of  its  own — ^into  which  everything 
about  it  is  absorbed. 

But  as  long  as  the  engineer  handles  instruments,  and  not  tools,  his 
education  may  be  made  to  harmonize  with  that  of  the  other  learned  pro- 
fessions; and  hence  be  successfully  pursued  in  colleges  and  universities. 
It  is,  howevever  an  education  for  the  few  and  not  for  the  many.  A 
very  small  corps  of  engineers  will  keep  busy  at  work  an  army  of  con- 
tractors, master  workmen,  miners,  journeymen  and  common  laborers. 
The  engineer  will  plan  the  iron  bridge,  but  he  will  not  toil  in  the  ore 
bank,  the  furnace,  the  foundry,  or  the  machine  shop.  The  mining  en- 
gineer will  survey  the  mineral  land,  test  the  quality  of  the  mineral, 
indicate  the  place  for  drifts  and  shafts,  provide  for  drainage  and  pure 
air ;  but  the  whole  work  of  developing  the  mine  is  done  by  other  hands 
than  his. 

Now  it  is  ea«'y  to  perceive  that  if  the  engineer  needs  to  be  an  accozn* 
plished  scholar,  the  man  who  stands  next  below  him  ought  not  to  be  an 
ignoramus.  If  the  man  who  makes  the  picture  of  a  bridge  needs  an  educa- 
tion, the  man  who  makes  the  bridge  itself  needs  an  education  also.  The 
builder  may  not  need  so  much  learning  as  the  planner,  but  he  does  need 
some  of  the  same  sort  of  learning  in  order  to  execute  the  work  intellir 
gently.  He  has  his  plans  and  calculations  to  make ;  he  needs  to  under^ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  materials  he  is  to  work  up,  and  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  to  be  built  together.  And  through  all  the  processes 
of  working  up  the  various  crude  materials  into  their  final  shape  there 
is  needed  a  skill  and  an  intelligence  beyond  what  can  be  learned  in  the 
shop. 

The  want  of  some  special  provision  for  the  practical  classes  first 
found  expression  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  in  the  Real 
Schools  of  Germany,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  idea  has  been  gain- 
ing, and  has  been  embodied  in  a  variety  of  forms,  that  special  schools 
are  needed  for  mechanics,  farmers,  and  traders  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  are  needed  for  lawyers,  doctors  and  engineers.  Hence,  besides 
the  high  grade  schools,  there  are  in  Europe  schools  suited  to  the  special 
wants  of  almost  every  class  of  people.  The  effect  of  these  special 
schools  in  promoting  national  prosperity  is  prodigious. 

MECHANICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Hoyt,  in  his  valuable  Report  on  Education  in  Europe,  states  that 
nothing  could  be  more  evident  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867,  than 
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iihe  &ct  that  those  countries  which  had  established  special  schools  for 
the  mechanic  arts  excelled  all  others  in  the  mechanical  products  result- 
dng  from  such  special  training. 

As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  artisan  schools  began 
to  spring  up  in  many  parts  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  in  some  other 
countries — schools  for  instruction  in  the  arts  of  engraving,  coloring,  dye- 
ing, of  the  making  of  astronomical  instruments,  stone-cutting  and  glaas" 
making,  of  the  working  of  metals  into  every  variety  of  form — schools 
likewise  of  various  gr&des  for  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice 

*  of  the  more  complex  and  comprehensive  arts  of  mining,  engineering, 
•agriculture,  &c. — and  to-day  it  is  undeniable  that  in  nearly  all  the 
branches  of  industry  named,  (in  every  one,  Hoyt  affirms,)  those  coun- 
tries are  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  all  others.  Similar  schools  have 
sprung  up  by  the  thousand  in  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  all 
the  German  States,  and  are  exhibiting  results  similar  to  those  of  France 
and  Belgium. 

These  results  can  be  spoken  of  with  confidence,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  thoroughly  tested  at  the  different  World's  Fairs  which  have  been 
held,  and  particularly  at  the  Paris  .Exposition  of  1867.  These  results 
have  been  studied  by  intelligent  practical  men,  and  are  shown  to  be 
directly  connected  as  cause  and  effect  with  the  general  intelligence  and 
epebial  training  of  the  workmen  who  produced  the  fabrics.  This  whole 
matter  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  investigations  of 
modern  times — one  made  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  England.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  are  noticed  at  some  length  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  1871 ;  but  it  is 
proper  in  this  connection  to  repeat  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  and  quota- 
tions there  presented,  with  some  not  therein  adduced.  In  1851,  Eng- 
land had  surpassed  all  competitors  at  the  World's  Fair  held  in  London 

•  in  nearly  every  department.  Sixteen  years  later,  superiority  was  ad- 
judged to  her- in  only  ten  of  a  hundred  of  the  departments;  in  other 

words,  she  was  beaten  in  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  of  articles  exhi- 
bited. As  the  result  of  this  terrible  defeat,  the  kingdom  was  convulsed, 
and  this  investigating  commission  was  appointed.  The  testimonies  were 
almost  unanimous  to  the  effect  that  the  superiority  of  the  continental 
workmen  was  owing  to  their  general  and  special  training. 

J.  Scott  Russell,  F.  R.  S.,  says: 

"Asa  jaror  in  the  Paris  Exposition,  I  have  come  to  the  conclosion  that  the 
higher  class  of  education  given  in  each  of  those  coantriee  to  the  workmen  in  ite 
skilled  trades,  as  well  as  the  superior  professional  edncation  given  to  the  higher 
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dasBdii  of  men  employed  in  technical  professions,  is  everywhere  visible  in  the  works 
exhibited  by  those  eoantries,  and  I  attribute  the  surprising  strides  those  conntries 
have  been  making  in  the  last  ten  years  in  many  of  the  great  staple  branches  of 
mechanical  cocstroction  and  manufacture  to  the  admirable  scientific  and  practical 
training  which  the  governments  of  those  countries  provide  for  their  working 


A.  J.  Mundella,  managing  partner  in  a  hosiery  firm  emplojring  five 
thousand  operatives,  says  : 

**  While  I  believe  the  English  workman  is  possessed  of  greater  natural  capacity 
than  any  of  Lis  foreign  competitors,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  is  gradually  losing  the 
race  through  the  superior  intelligence  which  foreign  governments  are  carefully 
developing  in  their  artisans.'' 

James  Young,  Esq.  (Chemical  Works)  says : 

"  The  reason  for  this  increased  rate  of  progress  is  the  excellent  system  of  tech- 
nical education  given  to  the  masters  of  work-shops,  sub  managers,  foremen,  and 
even  workmen." 

Mr.  Scott  Russell  adds: 

'*  We  find  that  some  nations  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  established  in  every 
considerable  town  technical  schools  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  to  the  youth  to  be 
craftsmen,  those  branches  of  science  which  relate  most  nearly  to  their  future  crait. 

**  Workers  in  metal  are  taught  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  powers  with  which 
they  will  have  to  work,  and  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  materials  they  will  have 
to  operate  upon;  engine  builders  are  taught  the  principles  of  heat  and  steam,  and 
the  nature  of  the  engines  they  will  have 'to  make  and  work:  ship  builders  are 
taught  the  laws  of  construction,  hydraulics,  and  hydrostatics:  and  dyers  and 
painters  are  taught  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  color.  All  skilled  youth  are  taught 
geometry,  drawing,  and  calculation:  and  in  many  countries,  every  youth  who 
ahows  great  talent  in  any  department  is  promoted  to  a  higher  training  school  and 
there  educated  at  the  public  cost.  Beside  these  local  schools,  other  countries  have- 
technical  colleges  of  a  very  high  class  for  the  education  of  masters,  and  foremen  in 
engineering,  mechanics,  merchandise,  and  other  practical  and  technical  profes- 
sions. 

"  We  have  not  failed  to  notice  that  it  is  precisely  those  nations  which  have  been 
systematically  giving  a  course  of  preparatory  training  and  education  to  their 
population  in  their  skilled  trades  that  have  shown  the  most  marked  progress  in 
national  industry  in  these  successive  exhibitions.  Prussia,  Switzerland.  Belgium, 
France  and  America,  seem  to  make  progress  in  proportion  to  their  excellence  of 
educational  training. 

*' Prussia  in  steel,  iron  and  general  engineering  work ;  Switzerland  in  scientific 
engineering,  machinery,  and  watch  and  telegraph  work,  and  in  textile  manufac- 
tares ;  Belgium  in  metal  working  and  mechanical  trades ;  France  in  metal  worki 
and  in  steam  engines,  engineering  structure,  naval  architecture  and  steam  naviga- 
tion. All  these  nations  seem  to  exhibit  growing  skill  and  progress  in  proportion 
to  the  excellence  of  the  education  they  give  to  their  manufacturing  population.'* 
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Quotations  to  the  same  effect  might  he  multiplied  indefinitelj.  The 
result  of  the  discussion  and  investigation  in  England  was  the  speedy 
establishment  of  a  public  free  school  system  of  education  for  the  masses, 
and  of  industrial  schools  for  special  branches  in  many  places.  At  a 
great  public  meeting  held  in  England,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

' '  That  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  technical  edacation  adapted  to  th& 
reqairements  of  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom,  th& 
three  following  educational  reforms  should  be  effected : 

1.  In  the  universities,  grammar  schools,  and  other  educational  institutions  for 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  instruction  in  science  ind  art  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  studies. 

2.  Efficient  means  of  primary  and  secondary  education  should  be  brought  within 
the  means  of  the  working  classes  everywhere. 

3.  Technical  institutions  for  special  instruction,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  va- 
rious classes  of  society,  and  to  the  industries  of  the  country,  should  be  established 
and  maintained  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

With  regard  to  these  practical  schools,  which  are  becoming  so  promi- 
Bent  in  the  policy  of  more  advanced  countries,  some  of  them  are  mere 
schools  of  apprenticeship  in  single  branches  of  manufacture.  The 
most  of  them  combine  with  practice  instruction  in  those  branches  of 
mathematics  and  physical  science  which  bear  directly  upon  the  special 
industry,  whilst  others  add  studies  designed  to  give  general  information 
and  to  liberalize  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Of  this  latter  class,  there  are 
schools  known  by  the  title  of  "  Schools  of  Arts  and  Trades."  One  of 
the  earliest  founded  and  most  famous  of  these  schools  of  arts  and 
trades  is  in  Moscow,  Russia : 

"  The  entire  course  of  study  occupies  five  years,  but  is  so  divided  into — first, 
a  theoretical  and  practical  course  (elementary  in  character)  which  embraces  three 
years;  and  secondly,  a  special  superior  course  of  two  years,  that  many  young  men, 
already  qualified  to  enter  the  second  division,  may  then  fit  themselves  for  practical 
business  in  two  years.  The  instruction  is  given  by  fourteen  Professors  in  the 
theoretical  departments,  assisted  by  a  competent  force  of  practical  mechanics  and 
technologists  in  the  workshops  and  laboratories,  which  are  both  numerous  and 
extensive.  The  five  principal  workshops — a  foundery,  forges,  shops  for  setting  up 
machinerv.  the  finishing  shop,  and  the  model  room — are  provided  with  lathes  for 
wood  and  metals,  powerful  machines  for  cutting  up  the  various  materials,  trip- 
hammers, and  various  tools  and  machines  driven  by  steam,  so  that  the  pupils, 
working  by  classes  and  in  harmony  with  the  educational  plan  of  the  institution, 
are  enabled,  by  their  own  manufacture,  to  fill  orders  to  the  average  amount  of 
$40,000  per  annum,  thus  returning  to  the  treasury  a  part  of  the  flOO.OOO  an- 
nnally  expended  for  the  support  of  the  institution.  The  school  includes,  besides 
these  several  workshops,  a  very  large  laboratory  for  technological  operations  and 
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for  chemical  analyma-^a  mneeiim  of  models  and  of  mechanical  and  teehnological 
apparatas—collectiofte  of  ra^  materialti  osed  in  mannfactare,  a  geological  an^ 
mineralogical  museum,  and  a  valuable  scientific  and  technical  library,  compriaiiig 
eeveral  thousand  volumes." — (Hott.) 

France  has  appreciated  this  class  of  schools  more  than  she  has  uni- 
versal elementary  education.  As  Virginia  did  with  regard  to  the  views 
of  Jefferson,  so  did  France  with  regard,  to  the  enlightened  views  of  her 
Great  Napoleon,  viz:  adopted  fragments  of  his  system  of  education. 
Under  the  influence  of  Napoleon  these  "  schools  of  arts  and  trades"  at 
Chalons  sur  Marne,  Angers  and  Aix,  were  established  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  to  the  country  educated  and  skilled  chiefe  and  foremen  of 
workshops  in  the  several  branches  of  the  useful  arts,  and  these  schools 
have  been  and  are  centres  of  important  influence  upon  the  industries  of 
France.  The  three  receive  annually  about  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars from  the  public  treasury.-  Besides  suitable  literary  instruction, 
practical  actual  service  is  required  of  the  pupils  at  the  forge,  in  the 
foundery  ana  various  workshops.  There  is  also  a  celebrated  school  of 
this  character  at  Lyons.  In  all  four  of  these  schools  the  course  of  in- 
struction occupies  three  years.  These  high  grade  Artisan  Schools  are 
multiplying  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  England,  the  Scandinavian 
States,  and  indeed  all  portions  of  Europe. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  peculiar  class  of  schools  known  as  "  Building 
Schools,"  which  are  held  only  in  the  winter,  for  the  benefit  of  mechanics 
whose  work  cannot  be  carried  on  at  that  season  of  the  year.  There  is 
a  boarding  school  of  this  class  at  Holzminden,  in  Brunswick,  with  ac- 
commodations for  five  hundred  pupils,  and  the  establishment  is  usually 
crowded.  The  cost  of  boarding  and  lodging  for  the  five  months'  term 
is  less  than  $20 ;  charges  for  tuition,  fire  and  light,  washing,  medical 
attendance,  and  all  requisite  material  for  writing  and  drawing,  about 
$33 ;  total  expenses  of  the  term  $53. 

In  Nienburg,  in  Hanoverian  Prussia,  is  a  similar  school,  with  fifteen 
professors  and  some  two  hundred  pupils,  including  machinists  and  mill- 
wrights, masons,  carpenters  and  joiners,  cabinet  makers  and  lock- 
smiths, as  well  as  bililders  proper. 

Besides  the  schools  intended  to  improve  the  ordinary  mechanic  arts, 
and  besides  a  great  number  of  artisan  associations  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, there  is  an  important  class  of  schools  which,  in  Europe,  are  called 
"  Schools  of  Applied  Art,"  and  in  this  country  are  called  "  Schools  erf 
Design."  The  art  of  drawing  constitutes  the  chief  feature  in  these 
:  schools,  and  the  object  is  to  create  designs,  which  are  needed  in  endless 
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number  and  variety  in  connection  with  almost  every  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industry. 

The  artistic  French  first  made  a  specialty  of  this  form  of  industry, 
and  in  consequence  thereof  surpassed  all  nations  in  the  beautiful  designs 
exhibited  on  their  ornaments  and  fabrics  of  every  description.  But  in 
time  the  Germans,  Swiss,  Russians  and  English  established  similar 
schools,  and  now  they  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  city  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  many  of  the  chief  x^ities  of  America.  The  School  of  De- 
sign at  South  Kensington,  England,  has  become  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  world. 

There  is  another  class  of  schools  found  in  Europe  which  is  worthy  of 
special  mention.  These  are  attached  to  great  manufactories,  and  are 
designed  to  educate  and  train  workmen  for  those  factories.  A  striking 
example  is  to  be  found  at  Creuzot,  France,  in  connection  with  the  great 
smelting,  mining,  locomotive,  and  other  m£u;hine  building  establishment 
lately  conducted  by  M.  Schneider — an  establishment  which  has  been 
distancing  all  competitors,  and  has  of  late  been  furnishing  •locomotives 
even  for  English  railways.  The  following  account  of  this  gigantic  con- 
cern, and  a  similar  one  in  Germany,  is  quoted  from  the  Edinburg  Re- 
view of  April  1868. 

*'  The  works  of  Schneider,  at  Creuzot,  cover  three  hundred  acres.  The  work- 
shops and  forges  occupy  fifty  acres.  The  iron  works  annually  produce  more  than 
one  thousand  tons  of  iron,  in  addition  to  machinery,  locomotives,  iron  bridges  and 
viaducts,  iron  gun*boats  and  war  steamers,  of  the  average  annual  value  of 
£600,000.  Nearly  ten  thousand  work  people  receive  wages,  which  amount  to 
£370,000  per  annum,  and  most  of  these  dwell  in  and  around  the  town  of  Creuzot. 
These  steam  engines  are  equal  to  a  duty  of  nearly  ten  thousand  horse-power,  and 
the  new  forge  is  contained  under  a  single  roof  of  thirteen  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  three  hundred  and  ten  in  width. 

*'  No  other  single  forge  can  be  mentioned  of  equal  dimensions.  There  are  valuable 
coal  and  iron  mines  on  the  estate,  which  yield  annually  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  coal  and  three  hundred  thousand  Ions  of  iron  ore,  besides  which 
about  three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
tons  of  ore  are  purchased.  Our  present  interest  is  in  the  personnel  o(  this  great 
«8tat)lishment,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  was  born,  or  has  been  trained 
on  the  spot.  It  is  due  principally  to  a  system  of  education,  dating  as  far  back  as 
1841,  that  a  highly  skilled  body  of  workmen,  engineers  and  accountants  has  been 
formed ;  and  although  the  system  has  been  termed  elementary,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  really  in  part  special  or  technical.  The  course  which  is  open  to  all  pupils  of 
sufficient  capacity,  extends  over  no  less  than  nine  years,  and  inclu«les  advanced 
instruction^in  French,  Literature,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Geot^rapliy,  the 
Chemistry  of  metals,  Geometry,  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  and  modeling. 
Promising  boys  are  sent  to  higher  technical  schools  elsewhere.  No  boy  is  admitted 
to  the  works  who  cannot  read  and  write,  or  who  has  been  dismissed  from  the  school 
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for  misbebavior.  Tbe  fraits  of  ibis  edacational  Bystem  are  obsenrable  in  tbe  ac- 
tivity, extent  and  perfect  discipline  of  the  work. 

"  In  walking  throagb  the  sheda  with  Mr.  Samneleon,  where  several  pairs  of 
marine  engines  were  in  course  of  erection,  Mons.  Schneider  told  his  visitor  thai 
there  was  not  a  man  among  the  mechanics  employed  in  that  department  who  coold 
not  make  an  accurate  drawing  of  tbe  work  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

"  In  fifteen  years,  felonies,  only  twenty-three ;  annnal  misdemeanors,  forty ; 
policemen,  three. 

"  Krupp  A,  Company,  at  Essen,  consume  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  tons  of 
coal  every  casting  day,  raised  from  pits  within  the  walls  of  the  works,  employ 
nearly  eight  thousand  men,  and  produce  sixty  thousand  tons  of  steel  annually, 
more  than  twice  the  whole  export  of  steel  of  the  United  Kingdom.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  one  thousand  of  tbe  men  were  called  under  arms,  but  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them  were  returned  lest  the  manufacture  of  cannon  should  be 
stopped.  All  the  headi  of  the  technical  departments  are  pupils  of  the  various  sehooh 
cf  Qermany,'" 

With  regard  to  the  practical  schools  which  have  been  noticed  above, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  some  of  them  are  maintained  wholly,  and 
others  in  part,  from  the  public  treasury.  Many  such  schools,  however, 
have  been  founded  and  supported  by  private  liberality,  and  a  large 
number  by  philanthropic  societies.  In  Belgium,  practical  schools  have 
been  made  use  of  by  the  government  as  an  important  means  of  elevating 
the  lowest  class  of  her  population.  And  in  America,  the  reform  schools 
which  are  springing  up  in  our  large  cities  for  both  males  and  females 
nearly  all  include  instruction  and  practice  in  industrial  arts.  In  Europe 
there  are  many  industrial  schools  designed  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
females,  and  such  schools  are  multiplying  in  America.  In  Boston  the 
art  of  sewing  has  been  introduced  into  the  public  free  schools. 

It  does  not  fall  in  with  the  drift  of  this  report  to  notice  particularly 
the  higher  forms  of  technical  education,  whether  found  in  independent 
special  schools,  in  polytechnic  institutions,  or  in  colleges  and  univerai- 
,ties.  As  remarked  heretofore,  these  higher  grades  of  technical  educa- 
tion are  intended  to  make  analytic  and  technological  chemists,  scientific 
agriculturists,  veterinary  surgeons,  professional  architects,  and  engineers 
of  the  many  kinds  already  alluded  to.  Schools  of  this  sort  are  scattered 
abundantly  over  Europe  and  America.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that* 
we  have  in  Virginia  quite  a  number  of  institutions  supplying  the  means 
for  this  higher  technological  education. 

AQEICULTUBAL  SCHOOLS.  • 

A  few  chairs  of  agriculture  were  attempted  in  Prance  toward  the 
the  close  of  the  last  century ;  but  the  first  separate  schools  were  in  the 
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same  year  (1799)  established  in  Prussia,  Switzerland-  and  Austria. 
These  schools  all  had  a  moderately  successful  career.  The  Swiss  school 
was  established  by  a  nobleman  on  his  estate  at  Hofwyl,  and  for  fifty 
years  was  remarkably  successful,  and  it  was  the  model  on  which  hun- 
dred of  similar  institutions  were  organized.  The  Austrian  school  was 
established  on  an  estate  of  300,000  acres,  and  still  holds  a  place  among 
the  foremost.  The  Austrian  government  was  so  gratified  with  the  ex- 
periment that  it  has  continued  to  multiply  its  agricultural  schools, 
until  it  now  has  forty. 

Prussia  has  more  than  fifty  agricultural  schools  of  different  grades, 
besides  a  great  number  of  small  experimental  farms,  or  stations.  Of 
all  these  schools,  only  some  eight  or  nine  are  of  high  grade,  and  these 
are  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  universities.  France  has  a 
number  of  separate  agricultural  schools.  Saxony  has  five  agricultural 
schools  and  departments ;  Bavaria  has  twelve ;  Belgium  ten  or  twelve ; 
Baden  six;  several  of  the  Duchies,  especially  Saxe-Weimar,  make 
liberal  provision  for  agricultural  education,  and  have  among  them  about 
thirty  schools.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
even  Greece  and  Turkey,  have  all  recognized  the  importance  of  these 
institutions,  and  are  bringing  them  into  existence.  England  has 
made  some  effort  in  the  same  direction,  but  without  much  success ; 
Scotland  is  making  a  beginning.  Ireland  has  been  more  fortunate. 
For  forty-five  years  she  has  had  a  flourishing  farmers'  school  with 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  attached.  In  1838,  another  school  was  es- 
tablished (near  Dublin),  which  is  a  sort  of  a  normal  agricultural  schooL 
Ireland  has  now  about  seventy  agricultural  schools. 

Russia  embraced  the  idea  of  special  agricultural  education  in  1824, 
and  now  has  a  very  large  number  of  agricultural  schools  of  various  grades. 
The  most  of  these  are  free,  and  are  supported  by  the  government,  with  an- 
nuities ranging  from  eight  thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  They 
have  om  an 'average  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pupils — ' 
one  of  them  four  hundred  and  fifty.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to 
give  these  schools  the  highest  efficiency. 

There  are  two  agricultural  schools  in  Europe  which  may  be  specially 
noticed — the  one  at  Geisberg,  near  Wiesbaden,  in  Nassau  ;  the  other  at 
Hohenheim  in  Wiirtemberg. 

We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Grabowskie  of  Preston  and  Olin  Institute, 
for  the  following  account  of  the  Geisberg  school ;  which  we  have  con- 
densed : 

Formerly  the  sessions  of  this  school  continued  most  of  the  year ;  but 
now  continue  only  during  the  winter — the  summer  months  being  left 
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• 

for  practice  on  farmB.  The  change  was  made  for  the  accommodation  ot 
small  farmers  who  required  the  services  of  their  sons  at  home  daring  the- 
summer  months.  Other  students  labored  on  farms  during  the  summer  as 
apprentices,  or  under  special  arrangements.  The  students,  on  returning 
to  the  school  in  the  autumn,  are  required  to  give  an  account  in  writing 
of  their  summer  labors,  and  of  the  farm  on  which  they  were  employed. 
There  is  no  farm-practice  during  the  winter.  Pupils  may  enter  the- 
Geisburg  school  directly  from  the  public  elementary,  school ;  but  they 
not  unfrequently  come  from  the  Heal  and  mechanical  schools,  and  even 
from  the  Gymnasia,  Polytechnic  schools,  and  universities.  Instruction  is- 
given  by  lectures  of  a  very  simple  character,  copiously  illustrated,  and 
by  excursions.  The  entire  course  has  direct  practical  bearings,  the 
subjects  being  pruned  of  irrelevant  and  less  important  matters.  The 
institution  is  highly  esteemed,  especially  by  farmers.  The  regular 
course  is  completed  in  two  winters.  It  consists  of  the  lower  mathemat- 
ics, with  surveying,  levelling,  and  drawing,  mineralogy  and  geology, 
botany,  zoology,  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  comparative- 
anaton;y,  physics  with  meteorology,  chemistry,  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  domestic  animals,  veterinary  pathology,  therapeutics  and  obstetrics, 
agronomy,  implements  and  machines,  plant  and  meadow  culture,  drain- 
age, stock-raising,  agricultural  economy,  book-keeping,  political  econo- 
my, gardening  and  agricultural  technology  and  architecture.  It  is  fur- 
nished on  a  liberal  scale  with  ^appropriate  illustrative  collections. 

The  following  account  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Hohenheim,  near 
Stuttgart,  Wtirtemberg,  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Hoyt's  Report. 

The  vast  buildings  occupy  a  high  swell  of  ground,  commanding  one- 
of  the  rnost  extensive  and  beautiful  views  in  Germany.  The  farm  em- 
braces between  eight  and  nine  hundred  acres,  and  adjoins  a  government 
forest  of  five  thousand  acres.  It  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  scientific 
rotation  of  crops,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  a  model  and  experi- 
mental farm.  About  twenty  acres  are  set  apart  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, and  are  under  the  special  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry.-  There  is  also  a  botanical  garden  of  several  acres,  in  which 
are  grown  all  sorts  of  plants  possible  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  loca- 
tion. Connected  with  the  institution  are  a  beet  sugar  factory,  a  brew- 
ery, a  distillery,  a  starch  factory,  a  vinegar  factory,  a  malting  and  fruit 
drying  establishment,  a  silk  worm  establishment,  and  an  agricultural 
implement  and  machine  factory.  The  best  agricultural  implements  and 
machines  used  in  Germany  are  made  at  this  establishment. 

The  institution  at  Hohenheim,  or  the  Royal  Academy,  as  it  is  called,, 
consists  really  of  three  distinct  schools,  to  wit: 
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1.  The  Institute,  haying  the  character  and  rank  of  a  professicHial 
school  of  agriculture. 

2.  The  school  of  forestry. 

8.  The  school  of  practical  farming. 

The  institute  and  school  of  forestry  were  designed  for  the  sons  of  the 
gentry,  fitting  themselves  for  the  general  management  of  inherited 
estates,  or  ambitious  young  men  from  the  middle  classes,  looking  to  a 
stewardship  .over  large  estates.  These  students  pursue  a  two  years* 
course  of  study  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  supported  by  mathematics, 
natural  history  and  physical  science.  Tuition  fees  are  charged  in  these 
higher  departments,  whilst  the  schools  of  practical  farming  and  horti- 
culture are  supported  entirely  by  the  government. 

The  school  of  practical  farming  is  designed  fop  the  sons  of  working 
fiEurmers,  who  desire  simply  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture,  and  the  most  approved  practical  methods  of  farm- 
ing. They  spend  but  two  or  three  hours  daily  in  gaining  theoretical 
and  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  remainder  in  actual  labor  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  other  practical  branches  of  the  academy,  under  the  direction 
of  foremen  and  managers. 

Besides  these  three  distinct  branches  or  departments,  there  are  seve- 
ral special  courses  or  schools  designed  to  give  instruction  in  the  princi- 
ples, and  especially  in  the  practice  of  difierent  branches  of  industry. 
There  is  a  special  course  in  vacation  for  the  instruction  of  school  teachers. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  the  Director  and  twelve  other  Professors. 
Among  the  departments  we  find  one  of  political  economy ;  one  of  rural 
architecture,  and  one  of  drawing.  All  the  branches  of  general  agri* 
culture,  and  plant  culture,  meadow  culture,  vine  and  fruit  culture,  the 
breeding  of  domestic  animals,  dairying,  silk  worm  and  bee  culture^ 
forestry,  &c.,  are  taught  by  lectures,  by  demonstrations,  by  excursions, 
and  by  actual  manipulations.  The  scientific  course  consists  of  instruc- 
tion in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  planeometry,  stereometry,  trigonometry, 
practical  geometry,  mechanics,  taxation,  book-keeping,  physics,  chemis- 
try in  all  its  branches,  geognosy,  botany,  zoology,  veterinary  science, 
economical  architecture,  principles  of  law,  and  national  economy.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  special  courses  in  forestry. 

This  academy,  as  may  be  seen,  occupies  a  very  wide  field.  It  was 
established  in  1817  by  the  agricultural  society  of  Wurtemberg,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  king — has  now  had  a  successful  career  of  sixty- 
five  years,  and  by  its  great  usefulness  to  the  State,  has  acquired  a 
marked  influence,  not  only  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  but  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe. 
2 
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Concerning  all  these  agricultural  schools,  it  should  be  reinarked  that 
their  courses  of  study  vary  from  two  to  four  years ;  the  student's  ex- 
penses also  vary.  The  most  of  the  schools  are  supported  by  govern- 
ment, and  they  are  entirely  free,  or  charge  very  moderate  fees.  Some 
furnish  board  and  books  free,  as  well  as  tuition ;  and  at  at  least  one 
school  {in  Russia)  the  pupil,  in  addition  to  all  this,  receives  a  sum  of 
money  for  general  purposes. 

« 

AGRICUarUEAL  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA. 

It  is  only  eighteen  years  since  the  first  agricultural  college  was  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States,  and  as  yet  there  are  very  few  settled  ideas 
in  the  country  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  education.  No  doubt  the, 
reason  of  this  late  beginning,  and  of  these  unsettled  views,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  vast  tracts  of  fresh  and  fertile  lands,  which  were  ever  open 
to  the  settler  at  a  trifling  cost.  In  1855,  Michigan  launched  an  agricul- 
tural college  on  a  farm  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  acres  of  land. 
This  example  was  in  k  short  time  followed  by  New  York,  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  These  States  soon  learned  one  thing  about  agricul- 
tural colleges,  viz :  that  they  are  very  expensive  affairs,  especially  when 
they  set  out  with  a  liberal  programme. 

Oat  of  this  discovery  grew  the  movement  in  congress,  which  ended 
in  the  act  of  1862,  by  which  nearly  ten  million  acres  of  public  lands 
were  divided  among  the  States  to  aid  in  agricultural  and  mechanical 
education.  In  every  State  there  was  a  grand  scramble  for  the  land 
scrip  among  college^  in  esse  and  in  posse;  and  the  results  of  the  strug- 
gle were  various.  According  to  the  list  given  by  General  Eaton  in  his 
report  for  1871,  sixteen  States  connected  the  land  grant  with  colleges 
or  universities,  twelve  with  separate,  special  colleges,  and  nine  had  not 
acted.  Some  of  the  universities  which  received  the  grant,  were  created 
in  part  out  of  this  fund,  and  are  polytechnic  in  character,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  congressional  funds  are  held  in  separate  trust,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  diverted  to  classical  or  literary  studies.  These 
institutions  alj  profess  to  use  the  funds  for  teaching  the  applications  of 
science  to  industry,  and  some  of  them  recognize  the  wants  of  those  who 
are  to  labor  with  their  hands  on  farms  and  in  workshops.  But  techni- 
cal education  in  America  is  having  the  same  history  that  general  educa- 
tion has  had  in  all  ages.  The  rich  and  influential  classes  are  first  and 
most  liberally  provided  for,  whilst  the  toiling  masses  are  comparatively 
neglected.  In  former  ages  the  masses  were  neglected  by  the  ruling 
classes,  because  they  were  despised,  and  were  not  regarded  as  fit  sab* 
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jects  for  education.  This  feeling  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  every 
enlightened  government  now  recognizes  the  fact,  that  national  aggran- 
dizement is  more  dependent  upon  the  education  of  the  people  than  upon 
all  other  causes  combined.  And,  as  shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  re- 
port, European  nations  include  in  this  the  technical  as  well  as  elemen- 
tary education  of  the  people.  But  one  who  studies  the  American  tech- 
nical schools  will  see  that  they  are  cast  principally  for  the  higher  grades 
of  students.  The  reason  of  this  may  in  part  be,  that  public  sentiment 
on  the  sybject  is  largely  controlled  by  scholarly  men,  whose  tastes  re- 
volt at  narrow  and  short  courses  of  study,  and  who  cannot  let  go  the 
traditional  doctrine  that  the  beet  way  to  enlighten  popular  ignorance  ia 
by  means  of  constellations  overhead.  Another  reason  is,  that  working 
.  people  have  not  hitherto  demanded  technical  education,  as  they  will  do 
ere  long.  It  requires  special  effort  and  time  to  inspire  practical  men 
generally  with  a  respect  for  scientific  schools,  and  a  desire  to  learn  the 
results  of  science  by  systematic  practice.  ^ 

But  the  present  in  America  is  a  time  of  experiment  and  discussion  in 
this  field,  and  our  people  will  not  long  remain  in  rear  of  other  nations 
in  regard  to  any  kind  of  schools. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  various  forms  of  agricultural  education  might  be  classified  as 
follows :  1.  Didactic.     2.  Practical.     3.  Oorribined.     4.  Progressive. 

1.  Under  the  head  of  didactic  may  be  included  all  schools  which 
require  no  manual  operations  from  the  student.     There  is  a  simple 

*  teaching  of  the  theory  and  practic.e  of  agriculture,  with  cognate  branches 
by  means  of  .text-books,  lectures  and  lecture-room  illjistrations,  with,  in 
some  cases,  opportunities  more  or  less  extensive  of  observing  agricultural 
operations.  There  is  no  effort  to  improve  the  student  in  manual  dex- 
terity, farm  management,  or  general  business  habits.  These  he  is 
expected  to  know  beforehand,  or  to  acquire  elsewhere  as  he  may  have 
opportunity. 

This  is  the  sort  of  education  usually  given  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties which  have  agricultural  departments.  Among  the  best  of  its  class 
in  America  may  be  mentioned  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Shef- 
field scientific  school  connected  with  Yale  College.  Among  the  European 
schools  of  this  class,  those  of  Hall6,  Jena  and  GSttingen  are  the  most 
celebrated;  though  these  partake  of  the  Progressive,  as  well  as  the 
Didactic  character. 

2.  Schools  of  agriculture  which  are  here  called  Practical  are  such  as 
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Jure  known  in  Europe  as  farm  schods.  Manual  labor,  or  actual  practiee- 
with  tools  on  a  farm  under  .Bupervision,  constitttteB  the  bulk  of  ib» 
course.  Two  or' three  hours  a  day  are  spent  in  study,  the  rest  in  labor; 
but  the  labor  is  performed  under  the  direction  of  skillful  managers,  who- 
4Lre  constantly  giving  instruction  by  precept  and  example. 

This  class  of  schools  is  almost  unknown  in  America,  but  is  common 
in  Europe.  The  Swiss  school  at  Hofwyl  was  the  prototype  of  this  class.. 
These  schools  have  generally  had  a  charitable  intent.  Count  Fellen^ 
berg,  who  established  the  Hofwyl  school  on  his  own  estate,  ha4  in  view 
the  improvement  of  the  sons  of  the  peasantry,  who  thus  might  gain  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  most  improved  methods  of  agriculture,  and 
also  some  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  principles  involved  therein.. 

3.  Combined  schools  are,  as  the  name  imports,  schools  in  which  theory 
and  practice  are  combined.  There  are  institutions  in  Europe  in  which 
one  season  of  the  year  is  wholly  given  to  study,  and  another  season 
wholly  to  labor  or  excursions.  As  for  example  the  Russian  school  at 
Lesnoy  near  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  the  school  at  Geisberg,  which 
Las  been  noticed.  In  other  institutions  there  are  practical  classes  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  labor,  and  studying  classes  engaged  chiefly  in  study,  as 
at  Hohenheim.  But  in  the  majority  of  well-equipped  schools,  the 
didactic  elements  predominate,  whilst  only  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  a 
week  are  spent  in  manual  exercises.  The  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  is  a  good  example  of  this  class ;  and  Cornell  is  a  young  giant 
who  is  destined  to  amaze  the  world  with  such  a  combination  of  erudi- 
tion and  handicraft  as  has  never  been  seen ;  but  as  he  gets  older  he  miay 
grow  less  practical. 

4.  Under  the  term  Proyresaive  may  be  included  those  forms  of  agri-' 
cultural  instruction  which  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  original 
investigation.  The  teaching  is  carried  on  largely  by  means  of  analysis 
and  experiment.  Baron  Liebig  is  the  most  distinguished  exponent  of 
the  sort  of  teaching  and  investigation  here  referred  to.  Largely  owing 
to  his  influence,  universities  have  engrafted  this  feature  upon  their 
courses,  and  what  are  called  experimental  stations  have  been  established 
by  governments,  and  are  rapidly  multiplying  all  over  Europe.  In  con- 
nection with  these  stations,  and  with  some  of  the  higher  universities, 
there  are  extensive  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  and  even  collec- 
tions of  domestic  animals,  with  all  needed  facilities  for  studying  physio- 
logical problems.     The  agricultural  experiments  are  usually  conducted 

.  on  a  few  acres  of  land,  from  twelve  to  twenty,  and  here  are  studied 
those  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  all  successful  practice,  and 
out  of  the  knowledge  of  which  will  grow  agricultural  advancement. 
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Having  considered  these  two  classes  of  colleges  separately,  it  now 
"becomes  necessary  to  consider  them  together.  In  so  doing,  we  must 
'discard  all  classifications  heretofore  made,  and  form  a  new  clafsificafion 
which  shall  not  be  too  minute  in  its  sub-divisions,  and  shall  be  equally 
adapted  to  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  subject.  The  grade*  in  the 
classification  should  represent  corresponding  schools.  No  doubt  these 
grades  will  become  more  numerous  as  schools  become  more  special  in* 
their  character ;  but  for  the  present  in  our  State  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
<livide  combined  agricultural  and  mechanical  education  into  three 
grades  or  classes,  representing  the  wants  of  three  grand  divisions  of  our- 
population. 

Mrst  Class, — In  this  class  we  would  place  schools  for  training  Engi*- 
neers  of  all  sorts,  Architects,  Chemical  Technologists,  Manufacturers  and 
Scientific  Teachers,  Investigators  and  Explorers.  These  belong  to  the 
Mechanical  and  Technological  department.  For  the  agricultural^ 
branches,  schools  of  this  class  would  educate  analytical  chemists,  agri- 
cultural professors  and  experimenters,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  such 
agriculturists  as  desire  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge,  including,  as  of 
necessity  it  does,  almost  the  entire  circle  of  physical  sciences,  besides 
studies  of  an  abstract  and  literary  character. 

This  grade  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  education  belongs  naturally 
to  the  highest  class  of  literary  and  polytechnic  institutions;  and  on  this 
grade  must  we  depend  for  the  most  valuable,  but  not  the  most  immedi- 
ately available  results. 

Second  Class, — This  class  of  schools  should  aim  to  meet  the  needs  of 
farmers  and  mechanics  who  expect  to  continue  in  their,  vocations.  Of 
-course  the  great  mass  of  these  are  neither  able,  nor  anxious,  to  pursue 
an  extensive  or  protracted  course  of  study ;  but  the  experience  of  other 
countries,  and  to  some  extent  of  our  own,  has  abundantly  shown  that 
there  is  a  considerable  and  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  ordi- 
nary farmers  and  mechanics  who  have  a  desire  to  know  something  of 
the  scientific  principles  underlying  their  vocations,  to  learn  the  results 
of  scientific  experiment,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  most  approved 
methods,  implements  ^nd  machines  pertaining  to  their  pursuits.  This 
is  the  population  who  are  provided  for  by-  the  most  of  the  agricultural 
and  artisan  schools  of  Europe,  and  this  is  the  grade  of  education  whicli 
has  produced  such  telling  results  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
continental  nations. 

8d.  The  third  class  consists  of  schools  of  practice  simply,  or  chiefly^ 
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and  will  usually  be  connected  with  the  reform  or  eleemosynary  opera- 
tions.    But  the  example  of  Hohenheim  shows  thai  an  almost  purely 
practical  department  may  be  connected  with  schools  of '.liigher  grade. 
We  have  at  length  reached  the  question — 

WHAT  SORT  OF  SCHOOL  SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED  AT  BLACKSBURG? 

• 

1.  Let  us  first  look  at  the  terms  of  the  grant.  The  act  of  congress 
uses  the  following  language  concerning  the  proceeds  of  the  land  scrip. 
They  "  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  State  which  may  take 
and  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act  to  the  endowment,  support  and  main- 
tenance of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  with- 
out excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  mili- 
tary tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life." 

The  State  law  disposing  of  the  fund  uses  nearly  the  same  language. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  fund  is  to  be  used  not  for  the  benefit  of 
all  classes,  but  of  certain  classes  which  are  specified,  and  are  denomi- 
nated **  the  indusirial  classes ;"  and  that  these  are  to  be  benefitted,  not 
in  some  remote  and  indirect  way,  but  by  the  actual  education  of  the 
people  belonging  to  these  classes. 

Now  who  are  the  industrial  classes  ?  They  are  the  men  who  carry 
on  the  industries  of  the  country.  This  word  industries,  when  used  in 
a  concrete  sense,  has  acquired  a  technical  meaning,  and  refers  to  tbe 
physical  or  material  operations  of  the  country — ^those  which  change  the 
form  of  crude  materials.  The  industrial  classes  then  are  not  the  bank- 
ers, capitalists,  merchants,  or  men  belonging  to  the  learned  professions, 
but  they,  are  the  men  who  handle  tools,  the  men  of  the  field,  the  mine, 
and  the  workshop.  That  these  are  the  men  referred  to  is  evident  from 
the  character  of  the  branches  required  to  be  taught ;  they  are  the 
branches  suited  to  enlighten  farmers  and  mechanics. 

But  it  is  not  required  that  the  sort  of  education  provided  for  these 
industrial  classes  shall  be  a  mere  apprenticeship,  a«mere  matter  of  tools 
prefaced  by  the  "three  R's."  It  can  be  as  liberal  in  its  provisions  as 
may  be  desired  ;  it  must  include  those  branches  of  liberal  and  scientific 
study  which  have  practical  applications.  Practice  is  to  be  reached 
through  science. 

The  classes  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  studies  required,  clearly  indi« 
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oate  that  the  style  of  echool  required  is  one  of  applied  science — a  tech- 
nical school,  as  distinguished  from  a  liberal  school — ^a  technical  school, 
with  liberal  appendages  if  you  choose,  but  still  a  technical  school. 
There  will  be  little  danger  of  erring  as  to  the  character  of  the  school 
if  the  fact  is  recognized  that  the  ultimate  object  aimed  at  is  the  imme- 
diate utilization  of  science  for  the  development  of  the  material  resources 
of  the  country. 

2.  In  order  that  any  institution  may  be  made  available  for  the  in- 
dastrial  classes,  its  costs  and  charges  of  every  sort  must  be  small,  other- 
wise a  very  small  proportion  will  be  benefited.  The  earnings  of  the 
industrial  classes  beyond  their  necessary  expenses  are  very  small,  parti- 
cularly in  our  State  at  this  time.  Very  few  working  farmers  or  me- 
chanics can  afford  to  pay  from  four  to  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the 
support  and  education  of  each  son. 

S.  The  new  college  ought  to  trench  as  little  as  possible  upon  ground 
well  occupied  by  institutions  already  existing  in  the  State.  Even  if  it 
would  not  be  a  perversion  of  the  fund  to  use  it  for  the  establishment  of 
an  ordinary  classical  college,  it  would  certainly  be  very  bad  economy  to 
do  so,  as  well  as  very  unjust  to  such  as  are  already  established  and 
doing  good  service.  Sadly  have  our  people  already  erred  in  the  undue 
multiplication  of  colleges.  What  richly  endowed  and  splendidly  equip- 
ped institutions  we  might  have  had  if  the  funds  distributed  among  our 
nine  colleges  had  been  concentrated  on  half  the  number.  The  true 
friend  of  education  will  seek  to  abate  the  evil  rather  than  aggravate  it. 

If  our  funds  can  be  applied  in  providing  forms  of  education  different 
from  any  provided  in  our  existing  institutions- it  would  seem  manifestly 
wise  so  to  employ  them.  The  review  which  has  been  made  in  this  re- 
port of  industrial  education  in  other  States  and  countries,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  our  own  condition,  seems  plainly  to  show  that  there  is  not 
only  room,  but  a  crying  demand,  for  a  different  school  from  any  we  now 


The  principles  which  have  been  laid  dowA  will  exclude  the  various 
engineering  courses  from  the  new  college.  Whilst  the  engineer  stands 
next  above  the  industrial  classes,  he  does  not  belong  to  them.  More- 
over, his  wants  are  abundantly  provided  for  in  the  colleges,  military 
institute,  and  universities  of  the  State,  many  of  which  have  full  and 
special  courses  of  engineering.  The  general  principles  of  engineering 
must  be  taught  in  the  new  college,  with  special  application  to  farm 
roads,  bridges  and  draining,  with  something  of  surveying  and  mining, 
and  a'  good  deal  of  motors  and  mechanical  powers,  but  to  provide  a 
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complete  set  of  professional  engineering  courses  would  of  itself  absorb 
all  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  architecture.  Something  must  of  coursebe 
taught  of  building  and  building  materials-^something  of  the  laws  of 
proportion  and  ornamentation,  and  something  of  the  different  orders  of 
architecture ;  but  the  professional  architect  needs  a  much  fuller  and 
deeper  knowledge  of  all  these  things  than  the  builder,  and  he  needs 
something  above  and  bejond  this.  He  needs  a  mind  highly  cultured 
by  clerical  and  esthetic,  as  well  as  scientific  studies.  He  needs  to 
understand  the  face  of  nature  and  the  principles  on  which  nature  and 
art  may  be  made  to  harmonize.  He  needs  to  understand  man,  his 
tastes  and  habits,  and  all  the  uses  for^hich  architectural  structures  are 
reared.  The  true  architect  is  a  creator,  having  to  originate  and  to 
adapt.  He  needs  both  genius  and  common  sense,  and  having  to  meei 
all  wants,  and  to  please  all  tastes,  he  must  be  possessed  of  endless  re- 
sources. Such  a  result  as  this  comes  only  from  an  elevated  and  many- 
sided  culture,  such  as  can  be  found  only  in  universities— general  or  poly- 
technic. For  analogous  reasons  the  new  college  ought  not  to  undertake  to 
make  professional  chemists — that  is,  men  who  make  it  a  business  either 
to  teach  chemistry,  to  analyze  ora«i,  mineral  waters,  soils,  agricultural 
products,  manures,  or  technical  products,  to  compound  medicines,  or  to 
make  original  investigations.  Simply  to  equip  such  a  department  as 
.  this  would  require  a  large  share  of  the  entire  endowment  of  the  institu- 
tion. Nor  ought  the  new  college  to  provide  for  all  the  wants  of  that 
class  of  agriculturists  who  not  only  desire  a  liberal  education,  but  who 
wish  to  take  a  wide  range  among  studies  relating  to  agriculture,  and  to 
pursue  those  studies  exhaustively. 

When  we  remember  the  ample  provisions  made  for  this  high  grade  of 
instruction  in  our  superior  schools  of  learning,  we  need  not  regret  that 
the  inadequate  endowment  of  our  prospective  institution  will  prevent 
its  entering  into  competition  with  those  higher  schools. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  we  may,  without  disparagement  to  other 
well-appointed  institutions,  allude  to  the  fine  development  our  State 
University  has  made  in  this  direction.  A  large  building  has  been 
erected  and  thoroughly  furnished  for  the  purposes  of  Applied  Chemistry; 
the  best  advantages  are  offered  in  the  department  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy; a  professorship  of  Agriculture  has  been  established,  and  a  portion 
of  the  University  grounds  set  apart  for  experiment  and  illustration. 
The  agricultural  department  is  based  upon  the  Miller  fund  of  $100,000, 
and  this  whole  department  of  Applied  Science  may,  and  doubtleai  will. 
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'ultimately  aft>rd  the  grand  desideratum  of  a  high  grade  school  of  agri^ 
'Onltare  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

4.  If  these  views  be  correct,  the  proper  sphere  for  the  proposed  col- 
lege is  that  of  a  middle  grade  agricultural  and  mechanical  school — one 
which  teaches  chiefly  results  and  practical  methods,  and  only  so  muchi 
•of  mathematical  and  physical  science  as  may  be  necessary  to  render 
results  and  methods  fully  intelligible.  The  proposed  farmer  and  me- 
chanic should  go  there  simply,  or  chiefly,  to  learn  what  there  is  in 
science  and  in  improved  methods  and  machinery  to  make  him  a  better 
farmer  or  mechanic.  And  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  institution 
should  be,  not  to  educate  its  students  away  from  their  vocations,  but  in 
and /or  them — not  to  send  them  home  with  a  distaste  for  manual  labor, 
and  a  craving  for  some  more  literary  or  less  toilsome  pursuit,  but  to 
send  them  back  with  fresh  zest  for  their  work,  and  a  higher  sense  of  its 
•dignity  and  its  capabilities,  and  with  their  own  powers  so  strengthened 
that  they  may  command  a  degree  of  success  which  they  could  otherwise 
never  have  attained.  Any  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  of  the 
kind  we  are  now  considering,  which  does  not  have  this  efiect  upon  the 
mind  of  its  students  is  a  failure  as  regards  its  proper  object,  whatever 
success  it  might  have  as  to  numbers.  Therefore  all  the  studies  and 
arrangements  of  the  school  should  be  carefully  disposed  so  as  to  develope 
in  the  young  farmer  and  mechanic  a  higher  appreciation  of  his  vocation, 
and  a  more  resolute  determination  to  excel  in  it.' 

But,  as  before  remarked,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  design  of 
the  institution  is  special,  there  should  be  nothing  taught  there  except 
strictly  special  studies.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  general  intelligence 
and  of  mental  culture,  which  are  essential  in  order  to  enable  the  student 
to  profit  by  the  special  studies,  and  to  use  them  effectively  after  they 
have  been  acquired.  Hence  some  liberal  studies  are  needed  for  their 
training  and  liberalizing  eflect,  as  well  as  for  the.  light  they  directly 
cast  upon  the  path  of  the  student.  The  difficult  task  which  now  de- 
volves upon  this  board  is  so  to  select  among  the  many  branches  of  study, 
and  so  to  commingle  the  general  and  the  special,  as  to  produce. the  best 
possible  result  upon  the  student,  and  through  him  upon  the  material 
interests  of  the  State. 

COURSE  OF  INSTEUOTION. 

5.  Advancing  a  step  further  into  the  heart  of  the  subject,  we  next 
enquire  what  should  be  thi3  studies  of  the  new  college.  Having  here^ 
tofore  considered  the  field  lying  above  it,  we  may  now  for  a  moment  con- 
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Aider  the  field  lying  below  it,  and  thus  be  able  to  define  its  position 
more  sharply.  It  is  perhape  sufficient  to  say,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
field  properly  belonging  to  the  existing  pnblic  school  system  of  the  State 
ought  not  to  be  invaded  on  the  one  hand  any  more  than  that  of  the  col- 
lies and  universities  on  the  other.  Therefore  it  ought  to  be  required 
that  the  jupil  shall  have  availed  himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
mon schools  before  l^ing  admitted  into  the  technical  college.  The  six 
elementary  studies  taught  in  these  schools  are  an  essential  introduction 
to  the  studies  of  the  higher  school,  and  should  be  thoroughly  mastered. 

There  is  reason  to  fear,  however,  that  as  yet  comparatively  few  of  our 
country  schools  give  as  complete  instruction  in  writing,  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy and  grammar  as  the  college  student  ought  to  have,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  proper,  at  least  temporarily,  to  include  in  our  curriculum  the 
higher  grades  of  those  studies.  The  student  should  be  required  to  pass 
a  good  examination  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  elementary  grammar, 
intermediate  geography,  and  arithmetic  to  the  end  of  decimal  fractions. 

Having  now  laid  off  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  new  college,  it 
remains  to  arrange  a  programme  for  the  college  itself;  and  this  is  really 
the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  important  part  of  this  report. 

Before  undertaking  this  task,  the  Chairman,  besides  'conferring  with 
the  other  two  members  of  the  committee,  and  finding  that  their  views 
harmonized  entirely  with  his  own,  pnt  himself  in  communication  with 
the  Faculties' of  all  the  colleges  in  the  State.  He  gave  them  his  views  of 
what  the  new  college  ought  to  be,  and  asked  theirs  in  return.  He  has 
heard  from  nearly  all  of  them,  and  is  pleased  to  find  that  the  views  of 
the  committee  are  coidially  approved  by  most  of  the  representatives  of 
•these  literary  institutions.  Of  these,  the  following  gentlemen  have 
furnished  plans  of  instruction,  viz :  Professors  Campbell  and  Allan,  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University ;  Williamson,  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute;  Estill  and  Shepherd,  of  Randolph  Macon  College;  Davis,  of 
Boanoke  College;  Professor  Martin,  of  'Christiansburg ;  and  Colonel 
Qrabowski,  of  Preston  and  Olin.  Letters  containing  suggestions  have 
been  received  from  President  Ewell,  of  William  and  Mary ;  President 
Atkinson,  of  Hampden  Sidney ;  Professors  Smith  and  Mallet,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;*  and  Professor  E.B.  Smith,  of  Richmond  College. 
A  communication  has  also  been  received  from  Colonel  J.  T.  L.  Preston* 
of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  proposing  a  course  of  action,  which 
differs  from  the  others,  but  is  given  on  his  individual  responsibility. 
Colonel  Venable,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  also  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
member  of  the  committee  expressing  friendly  sentiments. 
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All  these  communications  are  filed  with  this  report,  and  it  is  hoped 
tihat  it  may  be  the  pleasure  of  thQ  Board  to  hear  them  read. 

"Your  committee  beg  leave,  however,  to  submit  a  ,plan  which  differs 
aomewhat  from  the  others.  It  provides,  as  will  be  seen,  for  a  three 
years  course  of  instruction,  or  rather,  for  an  introductory  course  of  one 
year  common  to  all  the  students,  and  two  courses  of  two  years  each  for 
agricultural  and  mechanical  students  respectively. 

Proposed  Course  of  Instruction, 

FIEST  YE^E. 

Oommercial  Arithmetic. 

fiook  keeping. 

Algebra,  throagh  Eqaations  of  first  degree. 

EDglish  Oram  mar,  Elocotion  and  Composition. 

Geography  with  Map  Drawing. 

Descriptive  Astronomy. 

Penmanship. 

Free  Hand  Drawing. 

Lectures  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Habits  and  Manners,  the  valne  of 

Agricalture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  to  society,  etc, 
French  or  German. 
Farm  .or  Shop  Practice. 
Military  Tactics. 

SECOND    YEAR. 


AgrieulturaL 

Qeometry,  Plane  Trigonometry  and 
Mensuration,  Surveying  and  Agricnl- 
taral  Engineering. 

Agricaltnral  Physics  and  Mechanics. 

Agricultural  Architecture  and  Ma- 
chines. 

History  and  Literature,  partly  as  a 
class  exercise  in  Reading  and  Geo- 
graphy. 

French  or  German. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Essays. 


Mechanical, 

Geometry,  Trigonometry  and  Mensura- 
tion, Descriptive  Geometry. 

Physics  and  Mechanics. 


History  and  Literature,  partly  as    a 
class  exercise  in  Reading  and  Geography. 

French  or  German. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 
Essays.  *      • 


Daily  Practice. 


Agricultural. 


THIKD  TEAE. 


Agricaltnral  Chemistry  and  Geology, 
vitk  special  reference  to  the  soils  and 
gsolo|^cal  striictare  of  Virginia. 


Mechanicals 


Analytical  Geometry. 
Industrial  Chemistry. 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy, 
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AgricQltnral  Botany   aod    Zodlogy  '  llael&in9ry,  e.  g.  StMua  EngioM,  MUI 

(with  simple  v«t«nnarjr  arts).  Wheels  aod  Geariiig,  Lathes,  FlaaiDg 

Systems  of  farming,  planting,  gar-  and  Boring  Machines,  Ac. 

dening,  dairying,  frait  growing,  stock-  Building  and  building  materials, 

raising,  Ac,  with  special  attention  to  Lectarea  on  the  Resources  of  Virginia 

the  climates,  crops,  peculiarities  and  ca-  as  to  Water  power,  Timber,  Barks,  Coal, 

pabilities  of  Virginia.  Metals,  Ores,  Building  Stone,  and  other 

Farm    Economics  inclnding    labor,  valuable  minerals ;  also  on  the  ezirtiiig 

accounts,  buying  and  selling,  renting,  industries  of  Virgina. 

-Ac.  Drawing. 

Lectures  on  Government,   Political  Lectures    on    Government,    Political 

Economy,  Business  Economy,  Psychol-  Economy,  Business  Economy,  Psychology 

ogy  and  Ethics.   '  and  Ethics. 

French  or  German.  French  or  German. 

Daily  Practice. 

Your  committee  do  not  offer  this  as  a  plan  of  instruction  to  be  fixed 
upon  by  this  board  at  present ;  but  only  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of 
the  committee,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  please  the  board  to  approve 
•at  least  its  general  drift.  The  working  programme  must  be  left  to  the 
faculty. 

6.  Concerning  the  professorial  corps,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
success  of  such'a  school  as  has  been  sketched  depends  more  on  obtain- 
ing th^  services  of  men  having  the  peculiar  qualifications  needed,  thaa 
upon  all  other  circumstances  combined.  The  cast  and  design  of  the 
school  being  difierent  from  anything  now  existing  in  our  section  of  the 
country,  we  have  among  ufi  no  class  of  men  trained  in  its  special  ideas 
and  methods.  Our  only  hope  is  to  seek  out  men  of  education  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  institution,  who  have  natural  versatility, 
and  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the  direction  aimed  at.  Mistakes 
in  the  selection  of  instructors  would  be  so  certainly  fatal  to  the  young  in- 
stitution, that  wh6re  there  is  doubt  as  to  suitability,  temporary  appoint- 
ments should  be  preferred  to  permanent.  Among  the  officers,  of  course 
the  most  important  is  the  president.  His  general  duties  will  leave  him 
but  little  time  for  the  instruction  of  classes.  Beside  the  attention  he  must 
give  to  all  the  varied  internal  affairs  of  the  institution,  he  should  give 
much  thought  and  labor  to  its  advancement  in  public  estimation,  and 
especially  in  securing  an  enlarged  endowment,  and  donations  for  spe- 
cial purposes.  It  is  thus  that  the  means  for  increasing  the  endowments 
and  facilities  for  these  applied  schools  elsewhere  have  been  obtained, 
and  their  success  assured. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  Faculty,  that  is  of  necessity  regulated  by  the 
funds.     Four  instructors  beside  the  president  and  the  practical ; 
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gem  sught  suffiee  f(Nr  some  jaan  to  come,  and  even  £Bwer  might  an- 
swer in  the  beginning — but  an  increase  will  certainly  be  wanted  in  the 
future. 

There  will  be  no  diJSSculty  iii  securing  the  necessary  means  for  carry- 
ing on  the  institution,  if  we  can  only  succeed  in  creating  such  a  one  as 
will  really  meet  a  great  public  want. 

MATERIAL  APPLIANCES  NEEDED. 

Having  thus  fully  considered  the  scholastic  department,  we  may  now 
enquire  what  material  provisions  will  be  needed  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  teachings  of  the  lecture  and  recitation  rooms.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  an  agricutural  and  mechanical  college,  the  physical  apparatus 
should  receive  a  compartively  large  development.  In  fact,  there  is  pro- 
perly no  limit  to  its  expansion,  because  the  field  covered  by  the  curricu- 
lum is  boundless,  and  infinitely  diversified.  So  that,  whilst  valuable  in- 
struction may  be  given  with  a  moderate  supply  of  apparatus,  the 
advantages  of  the  school  will  be  improved  in  proportion  as  its  illustra- 
tive appliances  are  increased. 

In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  we  must  be  governed  by  the  funds 
available  for  the  purpose,  and  there  is  nothing  so  important  to  any 
institution  as  to  husband  its  means,  and  avoid  debt.  But  it  is  well  to 
have  an  ideal  toward  which  we  may  aspire,  however  far  we  might  come 
short  in  the  beginning.  And  with  due  regard  to  both  these  considera- 
tions, we.  may  consider  first,  what  is  desirable,  and  second,  what  is 
feasible. 

The  material  appliances  alluded  to  may  be  divided  into  such  as  per- 
tain to  the  lecture-room,  and  such  as  pertain  to  the  farm  and  the  shop. 
Proceeding  in  this  order,  we  remark  that  in  the  mechanical  department, 
beside  the  u^ual  chemical  materials,  mineralogical  specimens,  mechani- 
cal and  physical  apparatus,  and  mathematical  instruments  and  models, 
it  is  desirable  to  possess  a  large  assortment  of  models  of  machinery  of 
all  sorts,  showing  the  actual  applications  of  motors  and  mechanical 
principles,  and  illustrating  those  peculiar  and  often  abstruse  mechanical 
combinations  and  expedients  which  have  to  be  resorted  to  occasionally ; 
also  models  exhibiting  joints  and  splices,  roof  construction,  &c.,  and 
where  models  cannot  be  obtained,  drawings  and  photographs  thereof; 
also  collections  of  woods,  stones,  metals,  clay,,  and  other  material  used 
in  building  and  manufacturing. 

The  professors  in  the  agricultural  department,  besides  chemicals, 
physical  apparatus,  min^alogical  specimens  and  herbariums,  would  be 
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mncb  aided  by  a  claas  of  illastrative  models,  sncli  as  are  now  made  in 
great  perfection  in  France  and  Germany. 

In  the  botanical  department,  models  are  now  made  of  flowers,  the 
cnltivated  plants,  and  grains,  on  a  magnified  scale,  so  that  the  lecturer 
can  exhibit  separately  every  part  of  a  plant,  or  of  a  seed,  so  as  to  be 
distinctly  visible  to  each  member  of  a  large  class.  There  are  also  very 
nsefal  engravings  and  photographs  of  cultivated  plants  with  their  separ 
rate  organs  and  structure.  In  addition  to  these  are  needed  miscellane- 
ous collections,  illustrating  the  materials,  processes  and  products  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture. 

The  chair  of  Veterinary  Science  should  be  supplied  with  a  great 
variety  of  instruments  and  models.  Almost  every  part  of  a  domestic 
animal  is  now  illustrated  by  models,  life  size,  showing  the  abnormal,  as 
well  as  the  natural  condition  of  each  limb  and  organ.  At  Cornell  Uni- 
versity there  iff  a  model  of  a  horse  of  life  size  which  cost  the  institution 
nearly  $1,000.  It  is  constructed  like  a  manikin,  with  every  limb  and 
organ  complete,  and  yet  capable  of  being  dissected  and  exhibited  in 
detail.    .Drawings  are  also  used  with  advantage  in  this  department. 

The  department  of  Zo5logy.  generally  has  use  for  a  large  museum. 
In  the  entomological  branch  a  full  collection  of  insects,  useful  and  inju- 
rious, is  Very  valuable. 

The  chair  of  technical  agriculture  is  assisted  by  models  of  farm  build- 
ings, fences,  bridges,  wagons,  implements,  and  agricultural  machines  of 
every  sort.  Cornell  has  a  collection  of  187  models  of  ploughs,  exhibit- 
ing all  the  forms  of  the  plough  from  the  earliest  period  of  history  to  tJie 
present  time.     The  collection  cost  about  $400. 

The  outside  appliances  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  usa- 
ally  consist  of  a  farm  and  a  workshop. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  being  impossible  to  illustrate  all  trades 
at  one  institution,  the  best  idea  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  working  in 
wood  and  iron,  as  the  leading  occupations.  If  complete,  these  shops 
would  ^e  well  stocked  with  hand- tools  and  labor-saving  machineiy 
driven  by  water  or  steam,  as  well  as  materials  for  working  up.  The 
iron  department  is  of  course  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  The 
blacksmith's  shop,  foundry  and  machine  shop  represent  the  three  grand 
divisions  of  iron  work — ^hammering,  casting,  and  finishing.  A  large  and 
well-appointed  shop  is  no  small  affair  as  to  cost. 

A  farm  is  the  great  theatre  of  agricultural  illustration.  Familiar  as 
a  farm  is  to  every  eye,  one  does  not  often  see  a  farm  properly  improved, 
stocked  and  managed,  as  should  be  the  case  with  a  college  farm.  Every 
feature  should  be  a  model  of  its  kind.    A  grain  and  cattle  barn  should 
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•^xliibit  the  most  improved  method  of  housing  crops  and  cattle,  of  feed- 
ing, grooming,  and  nursing  the  domestic  animals ;  the  horses,  sheep  and 
cattle  should  be  of  breeds  best  Suited  to  the  State,  and  their  increase 
properly  managed;  the  implements  and  machines  should  be  in  full  sup- 
ply and  of  the  best  patterns ;  the  crops  selected,  the  enclosures,  drain- 
age, manuring,  ploughing,  cultivation,  and  general  management,  should 
be  unexceptionable.  Experiments  should  be  systematically  carried  on. 
Cheese  and  butter  making,  tree  and  fruit  growing,  gardening,  plant 
houses,  and  many  other  things  are  Worthy  of  attention ;  and  they  will 
all  be  provided  for  in  the  course  of  time,  if  the  college  is  so  managed  as 
to  commend  itself  to  the  enlightened  common  sense  of  the  people. 

But  of  course  an  extensive  and  complete  establishment  like  the  one 
described  is  beyond  our  reach  at  present,  and  the  difficult  task  is  ours, 
of  determining  what  we  shall  begin  with,  and  how  far  we  shall  attempt 
to  go  with  our  means.  Prudence  readily  suggests  that  the  expenditure 
should  be  rigidly  controlled  by  the  income,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  attempt  too  little  than  too  much.  A  few  things  well  done  will  give 
far  more  value  and  reputation  than  many  things  poorly  done. 

.But  the  question  recurs — What  should  be  the  first  thing?  The  em- 
bracing of  any  opportunity  which  may  offer  for  purchasing  a  suitable 
farm  seems  to  claim  the  precedence  over  everything  else.  The  next 
thing  probably  should  be  to  provide  necessary  accommodation  for  teach-, 
ers  and  pupils ;  then  com§s  an  immediate  demand  for  helps  in  teaching ; 
after  which  the  farm  and  shops  may  receive  attention. 

Before  dismissing  the  plan  of  instruction,  there  are  two  points  on 
which  something  should  be  said,  viz: — Manual  labor,  and  military 
tactics. 

MANUAL   LABOB. 

Manual  labor  by  ^students  of  technical  colleges  is  a  subject  on  which 
there  is  a  variety  of  opinions.  A  prejudice  exists- in  the  minds  of  some 
persons  against  the  manual  labor  system,  because  some  forty  years  ago 
the  experiment  was  tried  in  severaj  American  classical  colleges  of  pro- 
viding workshops  wherein  sfeudents  of  small  means  might  aid  m  paying 
for  their  education,  but  the  plan  was  properly  abandoned  as  being  an 
attempt  to  unite  studies  and  labors  which_  had  no  natural  relations  to 
each  other,  and  to  establish  an  unsound  system  of  economics.  But  in 
technical  schools  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  studies  and 
labors  of  the  pupils,  and  the  design  is  not  economical,  but  educational. 

There  are  four  sets  of  views  on  this  subject  actually  put  in  practice 
in  schools  of  this  class  : 
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1.  Some  make  no  provision  for  manual  labor. 

2.  A  larger  number  require  from  one  to  two  hours  labor  daily,  withr- 
out  pay  of  all  the  students. 

3.  In  perhaps  a  still  larger  number  a  certain  amount  of  labor  is 
required,  and  extra  work  is  allowed  and  paid  for. 

4.  In  others  all  labor  is  voluntary,  and  paid  for. 

The  subject  is  an  embarrassing  one,  and  yet  the  following  views  seem 
to  be  established  by  experience  as  well  as  reason. 

In  superior  schools  of  applied  science,  in  which  the  students  are  ex- 
pected to  become  engineers,  chemists,  and  such  like,  or  to  have  simpl^p 
the  general  management-  of  farming,  mining,  or  manufacturing  property, 
the  labor  feature  may  be  wisely  omitted. 

But  in  schools  designed  specially  for  those  who  are  to  handle  tools, 
actual  practice  flhould  form  a  regular  part  of  the  course — ^actual  labor- 
nnder  skilled  managers.  To  say  that  the  manipulations  and  processes 
of  the  shop  and  farm  may  be  learned  at  home,  is  to  suppose  that  the- 
home  processes  are  good  models  fer  imitation,  which,  if  true,  would  in- 
dicate that  there  is  no  need  of  schools ;  but  home  practice  is  just  what 
needs  improvement.  There  are  not  only  improved  methods  to  be 
learned,  but  there  is  a  training  needed  for  the  eye  and  the  hand,  which 
Las  great  educational  as  well  as  practical  value,  and  which  should  be 
conducted  with  as  much  system  and  careful  supervision  as  instruction 
in  penmanship  and  drawing. 

The  most  troublesome  question  is  as  to  the  regulations  under  which 
the  labor  should  be  performed.  Should  it  be  voluntary,  or  involuntary? 
We  think  it  should  be  required  of  all  without  distinction,  and  at  the 
times  and  seasons  should  be  as  much  prescribed  as  any  other  part  of 
the  course  of  instruction. 

The  value  of  the  labor  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing 
the  terms  of  admission,  and  not  be  paid  for  currently.  The  question  of 
allowing  and  paying  for  extra  labor  is  also  one  of  some  difficulty.  It 
seems  to  be  proved  that  laboring  even  one  or  two  hours  a  day  on  the 
farm  may  be  made  very  useful  to  the  student  and  valuable  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

It  has  been  found  more  difficult  to  utilize  the  labor  of  students  in 
mechanical  work ;  but  the  problem  seems  to  have  been  solved  at  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts.  In  each  of  the  great  wood  and  iron  shops  con- 
nected with  the  mechanical  Institute  at  that  place,  there  are  a  number 
of  skilled  workmen  who  take  charge  of  the  students  as  they  come  in, 
find  out  by  experiment  what  degree  of  skill  each  one  has  in  the  use  of 
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tools,  and  put  him  to  work  on  some  part  of  a  job  that  suits  his  attain- 
ments. The  pupil  is  kept  working  at  that  point  of  advancement  until 
he  becomes  expert,  after  which  he  is  promoted  to  a  higher  grade  of  work, 
and  so  carried  forward  according  to  his  aptitude  and  industry,  until 
before  completing  the  course  he  may  become  a  thorough  master  me* 
chanic.  The  work  turned  out  of  that  shop  has  taken  the  highest  pre- 
miums at  competitive  exhibitions.  The  finished  work  is  all  sold,. and 
much  of  it  is  done  by  contract.  The  shops  do  not  quite  pay  expenses, 
and  yet  the  annual  deficit  is  not  large. 

MILITARY  TACTICS. 

The  military  feature  offers  another  embarrassing  problem.  There  is 
great  power  in  the  military  system,  but  as  General  Lee  once  remarked — 
"  To  be  effective,  it  must  be  perfect ;"  that  is,  not  only  complete  in  or- 
ganization, but  backed  by  military  authority  and  penalties. 

The  act  of  Congress  having  been  passed  during  the  war,  the  clause 
requiring  military  tactics  to  be  taught  may  have  been  prompted  by 
some  intention  to  establish  the  Prussian  military  system  over  the  whole 
land.  But  if  such  an  idea  ever  existed  it  has  passed  away,  and  there 
now  seems' no  disposition  on  the  part  of  congress  to  be  exacting  with 
regard  to  the  military  feature  in  these  technical  schools.  In  »point  of 
fact,  the  colleges  which  received  the  land  grant  have,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, given  no  prominence  to  this  feature,  and  would  be  glad  to  omit 
it  altogether. 

Still,  whilst  the  law  exists,  military  tactics  must  be  taught  in  some 
form.  We  do  not  understand  that  the  term  "  military  tactics'*  covers 
the  whole  ground  of  military  science  and  tactics,  but  has  special  refer- 
ence to  field  evolutions.  Therefore  an  opportunity  given  to  the  stu- 
dents for  militjury  drill  would  satisfy  the  law.  Some  of  the  disciplinary 
regulations  might  be  usefully  adopted,  if  it  should  be  concluded  to 
board  all  the  students  on  the  college  grounds. 

The  terms  on  which  students  shall  be  admitted  is  among  the  first 
points  to  be  decided.  The  Board  is  aware  that  the  act  of  Assembly 
requires  that  a  number  of  students  shall  be  received  without  charge, 
corresponding  with  the  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  It  is  for 
us  to  decide  whether  any  charges  shall  be  made  in  other  cases.  11^  is 
hoped  by  this  committee,  that  the  time  will  come  when  all  our  State 
institutions  will  be  free  to  the  people  of  the  State.  But  this  cannot  be 
thought  of  at  present  for  this  institution,  because  its  income  alone  could 
not  fornish  the  needed  febcilities  for  instruction ;  and  yet  prudence  and 
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propriety  seem  to  dictate  the  policy  of  making  the  fees  very  moderate. 
A  certain  amount  of  attainment,  a  good  character,  and  a  minimum  age, 
say  15  or  16,  will,  of  course,  be  required  of  applicants  for  admission. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  salaries  of  regular  professors  will  not 
be  inferior  to  those  received  at  other  colleges,  and  will  be  paid  partly 
from  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  endowment,  and  partly  from  tuition 
fees. 

A  LARGER  INCOME. 

Whilst  with  proper  management  we  can  in  due  time  open  our  doors 
and  offer  to  the  youth  of  the  State  a  school  well  worthy  of  their  patron- 
age, we  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  all  our  wishes  and  purposes  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  we  should  cast  about  at  once  for  an  increase  of  income  in  order 
that  the  college  may  grow  into  a  fully  equipped  institution.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Congress  will  add  to  the  grant  already  made,  and 
unless  our  State  proves  to  be  an  exception,  our  wealthy  citizens  will 
make  donations ;  but  our  main  dependence  is  upon  the  heart  of  the 
people. 

We  have  this  tremendous  argument  to  back  our  appeal  for  an  increase 
of  endowment,  viz ;  that  this  is  the  first  thing  the  State  has  ever  done 
in  the  way  of  collegiate  education  for  the  masses  of  her  people,  and  even 
this  is  but  the  turning  over  of  a  gift  from  the  Federal  government.  To 
neglect  the  special  wants  of  the  great  producing  classes  is  not  only  un- 
just, but  exceedingly  unwise.  It  is  toward  them  the  vitalizing  power 
of  technical  education  should  be  most  studiously  directed,  and  the 
forms  of  education  should  be  so  varied  that  its  forces  will  take  effect 
throughout  the  entire  mass. 

The  Land-Grant  was  a  recognition  by  Congress  of  the  claim  of  the 
producing  classes  for  forms  of  scientific  education  really  suited  to  their 
wants,  and  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  creating  a  sepa- 
rate college  was  a  similar  recognition.  This  action  of  our  Legislature 
was  as  wise  in  policy  as  it  was  just  in  principle,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  the  intention  of  that  body  to  provide  whatever  may  be 
necessary  for  its  support.  We  cannot  suppose  that  our  industrial  classes 
will  be  left  wholly  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  Congress  for  the 
means  of  technical  education.  Day  laborers  being  left  out  of  view, 
fjfrmers  and  mechanics  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  our, population. 
There  are  in  Virginia,  by  the  census  of  1870,  73,000  farms,  which  no 
doubt  represent  at  least  that  number  of  farmers  (including  proprietors 
and  tenants).  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
mechanics  in  the  State,  but  supposing  it  to  be  one-third  less  than  the 
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number  of  farmers,  we  have  something  lite  125,000  white  farmers  and 
mechanics  in  the  State,  which  is  within  25,000  of  the  whole  number  of 
white  registered  voters  in  1869. 

These  facts  compared  with  our  educational  statistics  show  where  lies 
the  great  field  for  technical  education,  and  furnish  a  guaranty  for  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

WM.  H.  RUFFNER, 

Chaimian, 

J.  R.  ANDERSON, 
W.  T.^SUTHERLIN, 
Committee. 

MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  AT  YELLOW  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 

This  meeting  was  held  on  the  14th  of  August.  Present — Messrs.  H. 
Black  (Rector),  Robert  Beverly,  John  Goode,  Jr.,  Jos.  R.  Anderson,  Jos. 
Cloyd,  John  Cowan,  D.  C.  De  Jarnette,  W.  A.  Stewart,  W.  H.  Ruffner, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  James  0.  Taylor,  Attorney  General, 
and  Lewis  E.  Harvie,  President  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Instead  of  the  instruction  contemplated  in  the  action  of  the  previous 
meeting,  a  Chair  of  English  Language  and  Literature  was  established. 
The  following  faculty  was  then  elected :  Charles  L.  C.  Minor,  President ; 
James  H.  Lane,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry ;  Gray 
Carroll,  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Charles  Martin,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature.  Military  Tactics  was  assigned  to  the 
Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry ;  Modern  Languages  to  the. 
Chair  of  Mathematics ;  and  Ancient  Languages  to  the  Chair  of  Eng- 
lish. The  election  of  a  Professor  of  Technical  Agiiculture  and  Me- 
chanics was  postponed  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Richmond  on  the  7th 
of  January  next;  and  Natural  History  was  assigned  to  that  Chair.  At 
this  meeting  a  Farm  Manager  will  be  appointed. 

Messrs.  Anderson,  Taylor,  Sutherlin,  Beverly  and  RufFner  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  memorialize  Congress  in  behalf  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  to  ask  for  it  a  special  donation  of  public  land ;  this  committee 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  any  similar  committee  that  may  be  appointed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Goode,  Anderson,  De  Jarnette,  Cloyd  and  Ruffner, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  to  pay  full  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  State  held  by  this 
institution. 
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The  Rector  reported  that  $17,500  of  Montgomery  county  coupon 
bonds  had  been  delivered  to  him,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  county 
subscription  would  be  paid  by  warrant  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Gowan  was  made  a  member  of  the  Ezecutiye  Committee,  and 
appointed  agent  of  the  college,  and  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions 
in  its  behalf. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  that  probably  a  hundred  and 
thirty  students  could  be  accommodated  with  board  and  lodging  in  the 
college  building  and  in  the  town  of  Blacksburg ;  that  tfie  price  of  table 
board  would  be  twelve  dollars  per  month  ;  and  when  a  room,  bedding, 
furniture  and  fuel  are  supplied,  the  price  would  be  fifteen  dollars  per 
month.     Coal  abundant  at  fifteen  cents  per  bushel. 

The  Faculty  was  requested  to  report  a  programme  of  instruction  and 
government  for  the  institution  to  the  meeting  in  Richmond  on  the  7th 
of  January;  and  also  to  report  on  the  necessities  of  the  institution 
generally. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  with  the  abstract  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  heretofore  ordered  to  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  was  adopted  as  the  annual  report  of  this  Board  to  the 
General  Assembly. 
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Br.  Wm.  H.  Ruffneb, 

SupH  Public  Insiriictum,  Stale  of  Tirginia  : 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  your  request,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  following  statement  of  the  system  and 
condition  of  our  school,  trusting  that  it  may  obtain  due  consideration 
trom  the  State  Legislature. 

As  trustees  of  this  institution,  we  believe  that  "  whenever  a  *  Manual 
Labor  ^stem'  is  attempted,  it  should  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the- 
demands  of  scientific  and  practical  education.  The  question  at  once 
arises  what  this  manual  labor  should  be.  There  are  two  theories, 
of  which  the  first  is  that  its  entire  aim  should  be  to  give  the  means 
to  students  of  supporting  themselves,  that  a  profitable  farm  on  a  very 
large  scale  should  enable  a  large  number  of  students  to  support  them- 
selves by  agriculture,  and  that  workshops  on  a  large  scale  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  some  simple  fabrics  of  universal  consumption  should  en- 
able a  large  number  of  students  to  support  themselves  by  mechanic 
arts;  that  in  both  these  cases  the  main  theory  should  be  self-sup- 
porting industry  and  not  educational  industry.  The  second  theory 
is,  that  the  primary  object  of  the  manual  labor  in  both  departments 
should  be  educational ;  that  is,  that  the  work  should  be  first  of  all  d5ne 
with  a  view  to  perfect  the  student  in  the  best  processes,  and  to  make  him 
scientifically  and  practically  a  first-class  agriculturist  and  mechanic. 
While  the  first  of  these  theories  may  at  times  be  desirable,  the  second 
is  essential,  and  all  schools  which  are  destined  to  be  permanently  suc- 
cessful, must  be  founded  upon  the  fact  that  aid  given  to  them  by  indivi- 
duals, and  more  especially  by  government,  is  not  to  assist  ten,  twenty 
or  fifty  young  people  to  support  themselves,  but  to  enable  hundreds  of 
ihem  to  obtain  a  through,  practical  and  scientific  education,  in  order  to 
develop  the  industrial  resources  of  the  nation."  Evidently  such  an 
education  must  be  in  the  outset  expensive,  for  no  harvest  can  be  reaped 
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without  a  liberal  ^wing  of  seed,  and  wlvile  institutions  which  are  in  a 
measure  self-supporting  are  good  when  nothing  better  is  to  be  had,  the 
schools  which  give  the  best  ultimate  results  and  tell  most  favorably 
upon  the  national  life,  are  those  which  have  for  their  primary  object 
educuation  rather  than  production.  The  experience  of  continental 
Europe  and  England  has  established  beyond  controversy  certain  facts 
in  regard  to  popular  education  which,  if  properly  used,  may  be  made 
to  save  us,  as  a  nation,  some  expensive  mistakes.  These  conclusions 
may  be  found  usefully  condensed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  English  Parliamentary  Commission  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  mechanics  in  the  various  European 
countries,  a  report  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  public  docu- 
ments of  modem  times :  "We  are  convinced  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  science  on  the  part  of  those  who  occupy  the  higher  indus- 
trial ranks,  and  the  possession  of  elementary  instruction  by  those  who 
hold  subordinate  positions,  would  tend  to  promote  industrial  progress 
by  stimulating  improvement,  preventing  costly  and  unphilosophical  at- 
tempts at  impossible  inventions,  diminishing  waste,  and  obviating,  in  a 
great  measure,  ignorant  opposition  to  salutary  changes."  To  this  end 
have  been  established  throughout  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Russia  and  England,  manual  labor  schools  of  every  description, 
special  schools  of  art,  agriculture,  mechanics,  etc.,  where  such  expense 
of  detail  can  be  afforded,  and  polytechnic  schools  in  places  where  the 
general  need  is  greater  than  the  special. 

Most  of  these  schools  depend  upon  government  for  their  support,  but 
many  of  them,  particularly  in  England,  have  been  endowed  by  indivi- 
duals, and  there  are  not  a  few  gratifying  instances  in  which  they  are 
established  and  carried  on  by  the  working  men  themselves,  while  in  no 
case  are  they  expected  to  be  self-supporting.  In  the  innumerable  re- 
ports and  discussions  which  this  modern  system  of  training  has  produced 
there  is  not  a  dissentient  voice  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  fundamental 
theory  and  the  immediately  successful  result,  even  where  the  schools 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  public  treasury.  Pages  of  proof  are  at 
hand  for  quotation,  but  such  proof  is  undoubtedly  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  present  Legislature,  and  we  will  offer  only,  as  bearing 
more  directly  upon  the  subject  before  us,  testimony  of  the  complete 
success  of  manual  labor  schools  established  about  forty  years  ago  among 
the  uneducated  nations  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight 
Baldwin,  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  the  Pacific,  writing  from  Maui, 
says,  "  The  Lahaina  luna  school  has  been  a  great  light  in  the  midst  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.    For  the  whole  forty  years  that  it  has  been  in 
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operation,  it  has  been  a  nughly  power  to  aid  ub  in  enlightening  and 
Christianizing  the  Hawaiian  race.  Without  this  seminary  how  could 
we  have  famished  anything  like  efficient  teachers  for  an  universal  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  a  sytem  which  has  already  made  almost  the  en- 
tire people  of  those  islands  readers  of  the  Bible.  Then  also,  of  all  the 
native  preachers  and  pastors  who  have  been  enlisted  in  this  good  work, 
it  has  been  very  rare  to  £nd  one  particularly  useful  who  has  not  been 
previously  trained  in  this  seminary.  And  throughout  the  island,  except 
just  about  the  Capital,  where  foreigners  are  employed,  the  execution  of 
the  laws  depends  entirely  upon  educated  Hawaiians. 

"  Lahaina  luna  has  always  been  a  manual  labor  school.  This  arose 
partly  from  necessity,  but  a  second  reason  was  that  all  our  plans  for 
elevating  this  people  were  so  laid  firom  the  beginning  as  not  anly  to 
give  them  learning,  but  also  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  duties  as 
men  and  citizens,  and  to  prepeure  them  in  every  way  for  a  higher 
civilization.  Experience,  in  one  case  at  least,  has  shown  this  to  be  the 
method  both  of  reason  and  of  nature." 

In  this  statement  is  struck  the  key  note  of  the  endeavor  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  and  it  is  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  that  school  that  we  desire  to  call  your  attention. 
The  past  of  our  colored  population  has  been  such  that  an  institution  de- 
voted especially  to  them  must  provide  a  training  more  than  usually 
comprehensive,  must  include  both  sexes  and  a  variety  of  occupation, 
must  produce  moral  as  well  as  mental  strength,  and  while  making  its 
students  first  rate  mechanical  laborers  must  also  make  them  first-rate 
men  and  women.  Their  especial  needs  require  to  be  considered  in  any 
system  of  education  which  has  their  development  for  its  object,  for 
while  the  main  principles  of  successful  labor  are  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  there  must  be  always  a  certain  adaptation  of  them  to  time  and 
circumstance.  The  higher  Southern  schools  for  negroes  can  and  should 
have  better  discipline  and  more  earnest  students  than  any  college  in  the 
North,  and  this  will  be  attained  only  by  carefully  studying '  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  position.  Throughout  the  South  the  demand  for  skilled 
labor  in  all  departments  is  imperative,  and  with  proper  training  that 
demand  can  be  supplied  from  the  ranks  of  the  colored  people,  for  in 
devotion  to  study  our  pupils  at  Hampton  are  enthusiastic,  they  are  do- 
cile and  plastic,  and  their  mechanical  faculties  work  quickly,  while  they 
are  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge  to  any  degree.  What  the  negro 
needs  at  once,  is  elementary  and  industrial  education.  The  race  will 
succeed  or  fail  as  it  shall  devote  itself  with  energy  to  Agriculture  and 
tiie  Mechanic  arts,  or  avoid  these  pursuits,  and  its  teachers  must  be  in- 
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Spired  with  the  spirit  of  liard  work  and  acquainted  with  the  ways  that 
lead  to  material  success.  An  imitation  of  Northern  models  will  not  do. 
Bight  methods  of  work  at  the  South  must  be  created,  not  copied,  though 
the  underlying  principle  is  everywhere  the  same.  There  must  be  an 
essential  and  inevitable  difierence  between  Hampton  and  schools  of  a 
similar  nature  at  the  North  or  in  Europe.  While  this  institution  is 
distinctly  Agricultural,  a  majority  of  its  graduates  become  teachers, 
and  as  such  might  be  held  to  need  no  special  Agricultural  or  Mechani- 
eal  training.  In  an  older  civilization  this  would  undoubtedly  be  true, 
but  with  us,  the  teachers  sent  out  come  directly  in  contact  with  the 
feurmers  of  the  country  and  can  make  their  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge  tell  at  once  upon  the  Agricultural  interest  by  putting  into 
the  hands  of  their  pupils  tha  experience  which  they  themselves  have 
gained  during  their  three  years'  course  at  Hampton.  They  can  impart 
during  six  months  of  the  year  knowledge  which  will  be  immediately 
utilized  during  the  succeeding  six  months,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are 
often  during  vacations,  etc.,  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  the  labor 
of  their  hands,  a  state  of  things  which  they  can  be  prepared  to  meet 
only  by  such  thoroughly  polytechnic  training  as  Hampton  gives. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Agricultural  Convention  held  during 
the  present  year  at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  committee  reported,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Two  evils  that  have  thrown  a  heavy  shadow  on  our  Agricultural 
advancement  have  been.  First,  the  painful  slowness  and  uncertainty  of 
progress,  and  Second,  the  enormous  waste  of  misdirected  energy.  The 
£Eu:mer  who  in  this  county  has  upon  him  the  treble  labor  of  earning  his 
bread,  of  clearing  up  and  permanently  improving  his  estate,  and  of  as- 
eertaining  for  himself  the  best  method  for  his  husbandry,  must  atr 
tempt  either  of  these  enterprises  at  the  cost  of  some  success  in  the 
other.  He  needs  and  now  begins  to  demand  some  division  of  labor." 
As  a  result  of  this  view  of  the  Agricultural  condition  of  the  country 
were  ofier^d  the  following  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  successful  operation 
of  Agriculture  throughout  the  world  that  its  operators  should  have  the 
light  of  scientific  knowledge  to  guide  their  work. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1862, 
the  foundation  upon  which  may  be  organized  and  built  colleges  and 
schools,  where  the  scientific  principles  and  knowledge  of  Agriculture 
may  be  taught,  and  that  it  is  our  anxious  desire  and  duty  to  foo- 
ter and  encourage  them  in  the  work  of  educating  farmers. 

'*  Resolved,  That  in  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  colleges  and 
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fichools,  their  organization  should  embrace  the  following  principles,  Lat, 
that  they  should  be  instinctively  Agricultural  in  their  government  and 
teachings ;  that  whilst  no  branch  of  learning  should  be  excluded  whe- 
ther it  be  the  knowledge  of  language,  of  mechanics,  or  military  tactics, 
yet  the  main  design  should  be  a  knowledge  of  all  those  branches  of  nat- 
ural and  exact  science  and  practical  skill  which  peculiarly  belong  to  a 
finished  Agricultural  education.  2d,  that  in  any  such  school  or  college 
actual  manual  labor  should  be  practiced  and  taught.  3rd,  that  females 
as  well  as  males  may  be  admitted  as  pupils.*' 

The  Hampton  school  not  only  fulfills  these  general  requirements,  but 
ofiers  even  more  than  is  demanded  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, inasmuch  as  it,  as  has  before  been  said,  adapts  itself  to  th« 
special  needs  of  the  people  for  whom  it  has  been  established.  Power, 
character,  manhood  is  the  ultimate  end  of  education,  of  experience  and 
of  life,  and  the  best,  most  practical  training  is  that  of  the  faculti^ 
which  should  guide  and  direct  all  the  others.  The  South  needs  men 
and  women  trained  to  labor,  both  general  and  special,  but  even  more  it 
needs  men  and  women  trained  in  their  duties  as  citizens,  powerful  for 
good  by  the  moral  force  of  their  characters  and  the  never-failing  exam- 
ple of  their  lives.  The  negroes,  who  are  to  form  the  working  classes  of 
the  South,  must  be  taught  not  only  to  do  their  work  well,  but  to  know 
what  their  work  means,  and  while  at  Hampton  the  discipline  of  hard 
work  keeps  away  the  indolent,  it  attracts  the  determined  and  deserving, 
endows  the  graduates  with  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  of  manliness, 
and  returns  them  to  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  course  something  more 
than  mere  pedagogues  and  farmers — civilizers,  able  not  only  to  encour- 
age the  young  idea,  but  to  work  to  advantage  the  exhausted  lands  about 
them,  and  by  example  and  precept  to  teach  right  ideas  of  life  and  duty. 
Such  men  are  needed  by  the  State,  but  above  all  are  they  needed  by 
the  colored  race,  whose  greatest  danger  is  in  the  bad  leadership  of 
demagogues,  whose  destiny  is  not  yet  assured,  and  whose  future  honorable 
position  is.to  be  secured  only  by  toil.  To  this  end  also  the  training  of 
the  women  is  a  valuable  adjunct;  their  work  in  the  Industrial  School 
which  is  connected  with  the  Institute,  and  their  manual  labor  in  the 
Institute  itself,  fitting  them  to  meet  the  demands  which  are  likely  to  be 
made  upon  them  in  after  Ufe,  either  as  teachers  of  young  children  or  as 
wives  and  mothers. 

The  trustees  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  while  taking  this  broad  view 
of  their  duties  to  their  students,  and  holding  that  in  their  instance  a 
polytechnic  system  promises  the  completest  success,  have  endeavored  to 
make  a  well-defined  religious  purpose  the  basis  of  all  that  moral  educa- 
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tion  which  plays  bo  important  a  part  in  their  theory  and  practice.  The 
deep  religious  nature  of  the  colored  people  is  capable  of  the  finest  de- 
velopment, and  although  sectarian  influences  are  carefully  avoided, 
there  is  no  hesitation  in  using  all  the  power  of  Christian  sentiment,  and 
so  far  as  possible,  the  pupils  are  made  to  feel  the  value  of  an  earnestly 
religious  purpose.  A  clergyman  is  permanently  connected  with  the 
school,  and  regular  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  is  given 
in  the  weekly  service,  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  through  the  per- 
sonal intercourse  of  the  teachers.  This  is  to  some  extent  contrary  to 
usual  practice  in  such  institutions,  but  it  is  believed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  students  and  to  elevate  the  general  tone  of  the  school. 
'  The  system  upon  which  the  Hampton  Institute  is  founded  has  been 
shown,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  claims  to  be  based 
upon  the  tested  experience  of  other  and  older  nations,  and  to  have  re- 
gard to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  colored  race.  While  specially  agri- 
cultural, it  is  also  polytechnic,  training  its  students  for  the  duties  of 
civil  life,  and  also  in  a  measure  for  the  rarer  discipline  of  military 
order,  placing  higher  than  all,  as  the  ultimate  goal,  such  an  education 
of  character  as  shall  make  its  graduates,  not  only  skilful  in  handiwork, 
but  wise  and  honest  in  their  lives. 

What  Hampton  has  done  is  shown  in  the  reports  following  upon  this, 
which  give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  statement  of  the  actual  results 
already  arrived  at,  the  amount  of  farm  land  under  cultivation,  the 
crops  obtained,  number  of  students,  and  general  statistics  of  the  school, 
for  which  is  asked  careful  attention,  as  they  furnish  tangible  proof  of 
great  labor  and  proportionate  success.  What  Hampton  promises  in  the 
future  is  most  encouraging,  for  much  is  certain,  but  the  much  must  be 
made  more,  and  the  large  sums  already  collected  beyond  the  State 
limits  justify  the  friends  of  the  Institute  in  looking  to  the  action  of  the 
State  Legislature  for  much  of  the  assistance  which  will  hereafter  be 
needed. 

President  White,  of  Cornell  University,  has  stated  forcibly  the  posi- 
tion of  all  public  educational  institutions  at  the  present  day,  and  his 
words  give  us  a  rbsumb  of  the  whole  matter.  He  says :  "  There  must 
be  concentration  of  resources  for  advanced  education.  Such  institutions 
as  those  we  need  demand  a  great  outlay.  There  must  be  the  best  pro- 
fessors, buildings,  libraries,  cabinets,  collections  of  models,  apparatus, 
machines ;  there  must  be  farms  and  shops,  and  all  of  the  best.  These 
cost  much  money.  To  secure  these  we  must  keep  funds  for  this  purpose 
together.  We  must  not  fritter  away  the  resources  of  a  single  State  on 
several  institutions.     It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  professor  of  agricultural 
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chemistry  or  of  mechanic  arts,  here  or  there.  You  want  them  brought 
together  with  ample  educational  material  of  every  sort.  In  early  days, 
when  men  travelled  by  stage  c6ache8,  it  was  important  that  colleges 
should  be  scattered  over  the  State ;  now,  the  case  is  different.  Now 
that  railroads  and  telegraphs  have  nearly  annihilated  time  and  space, 
we  can  afford  to  concentrate  our  means.  Happily  in  regard  to  the  in- 
stitutions recently  created,  every  State,  save  one  or  two,  has  adopted 
this  policy  of  concentrating  resources  for  the  highest  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial education,  rather  than  scattering  them.  It  is  now  regarded  as 
an  axiom :  Scatter  your  resources  for  primary  education,  concentrate 
your  resources  for  advanced  edncation." 

The  college  at  Hampton  has  a  primary  claim  to  State  aid  for  all  the 
reasons  given  by  President  White,  and  for  still  another,  viz :  that  it  is 
already  in  advance  of  any  similar  institution  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  colored  race,  it  has  already  more  of  the  necessary  material,  and  is  in 
a  position  to  more  immediately  utilize  all  endowments.  The  $200,000 
raised  outside  of  this  State,  and  invested  or  expended  at  Hampton, 
have  laid  a  foundation  whereon  the  citizens  of  Virginia  may  build  to 
good  purpose,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  whatever  exertion  they 
may  make,  they  will  be  heartily  seconded  by  the  Northern  friends  of 
the  Institute.  An  increase  of  the  land  scrip  of  the  State,  with  a  just 
division  of  such  increase  between  existing  claimants  would  be  only  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  of  other  States,  and  would  give  a  solid  impetus 
to  the  movement  in  favor  of  thorough  agricultural  education.  The  best 
training,  as  has  been  practically  determined,  while  it  includes  manual 
labor,  is  not  self-supporting,  and  that  monies  expended  upon  schools, 
which  furnish  such  training,  pay  good  interest  to  the  State,  is  to-day 
beyond  a  doubt. 

JEvery  civilized  foreign  nation,  without  an  exception,  has  found  that 
the  true  secret  of  national  prosperity  is  in  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  in  America,  full  of  young  blood,  fierce  energy  and  untold  wealth, 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  and  assist  such  institu- 
tions as,  founded  on  correct  theories,  are  directing  and  training  the  labor 
of  the  masses.  Our  legislators  can  save  the  State  from  great  future 
expense,  from  the  dangerous  results  of  misdirected  energies,  and  from 
the  curse  of  waste  lands  and  an  ignorant  population,  by  a  judicious  pre- 
sent outlay  of  public  funds. 

By  concentration  of  power  and  liberal  endowment  the  educational 
facilities  of  this  State  may  be  speedily  made  equal  to  any  in  the  Union, 
and  if  the  men  who  have  now  the  opportunity  will  put  their  hands  to 
this  work,  the  children  of  Virginia  will  one  day  rise  up  and  bless  the 
wisdom  of  their  fathers. 
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The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Inatitute  was  incorporated 
on  September  2l8t,  1868,  at  which  time  fifteen  trusteee  were  appointed 
with  full  power  to  act  for  the  interests  of  the  institution,  the  purpose  of 
which,  as  set  forth  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  is  "  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  various  common  school,  academic  and  collegiate  branches, 
the  best  method  of  teaching  the  same,  and  the  best  mode  of  practical 
industry  in  its  application  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

Various  changes  having  taken  place  since  the '  incorporation,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  is  at  the  present  time  composed  of  the  following  gen^ 
tlemen: 

George  Whipple,  New  York,  President. 

R.  W,  Hughes,  Virginia,  and 

Alexander  Hyde,  Massachusetts,  Vice  Presidents. 

S.  0.  Armstrong,  Virginia,  Secretary. 

J.  F.  B.  Marshall,  Boston,  Treasurer. 

t.  E.  Fessenden,  Connecticut,  Financial  Secretary. 

0,  0.  Howard,  United  States  Army,  Washington. 

M.  E.  Strieby,  New  York. 

James  A.  Garfield,  M.  C,  Ohio. 

E.  P.  Smith,  Minnesota. 

John  F.  Lewis,  U.  S.  Senator,  Virginia. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  Sec.  Conn.  State  Board  of  Education,  New  Haven. 

Samuel  Holmes,  New  York. 

Anthony  M.  Eimber,  Philadelphia. 

Edgar  Ketchum,  New  York. 

E.  M.  Oravath,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

These  gentlemen  now  hold  and  control  the  entire  property  of  the 
Institute. 

At  a  meeting  of  trustees  held  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  on  June  12th, 
1872,  it  was 

**  Resolved,  Ist,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute  accept  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  in  the  act  approved  March  19fch,  1872,  entitled  '  An 
act  to  appropriate  the  income  arising  &om  the  proceeds  of  the  land  scrip 
accruing  to  Virginia  under  act  of  congress  of  July  2d,  1862,  and  the 
acts  amendatory  thereof  on  the  terms  and  conditions  therein  set  forth* 

"  Resolved,  2d,  That  in  view  of  this  appropriation,  the  trustees  hereby 
stipulate  to  establish  at  once  a  department  in  which  thorough  instruc* 
tion  shall  be  given,  by  carefully  selected  professors  in  the  following 
branches,  viz :  Practical  Farming  and  Principles  of  Farming ;  Practical 
Mechanics  and  Principles  of  Mechanics ;  Chemistry,  with  special  refer- 
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-once  to  Agriculture;  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Book-keeping ;  Militarj 
Tactics. 

"  Eeaolved,  8d,  That  the  trasteee  request  leave  of  the  curators  to 
invest  at  an  early  day  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  principal  of  the 
land  fixnd  assigned  to  this  institution  in  additional  lands,  to  be  used  for 
fiBLrm  purposes,  and  to  expend  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  ($500) 
during  the  present  year  in  purchasing  a  chemical  laboratory. 

"  Resolved,  4th,  That  the  principal  of  this  institution  be  authorized 
to  receive  one  hundred  (100)  students  from  the  free  colored  schools  of 
this  State,  free  of  charge  for  instruction  and  use  of  public  buildings,  to 
be  selected  by  him  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  him- 
self and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Virginia." 

"All  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Curators  who  were  present,  viz : 
Messrs.  E.  Willard  Smith,  William  Thornton,  Caesar  Perkins  and  James 
H.  Holmes,  gave  their  unanimous  consent  and  approval  to  the  above 
resolutions." 

Owing  to  the  &ct  that  there  was  not  a  quorum  of  the  Curators  pre- 
sent, the  above  proceedings  were  not  strictly  legal,  but  the  Board  of 
Education  having  expressed  approval  of  them,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  approved  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Curators,  and  as  therefore  valid. 
It  is  intended  to  call  a  full  meeting  in  December  next  to  secure  the  re- 
quisite formal  vote. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  trustees,  and  upon  corres- 
pondence with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the  follow- 
ing was  published  in  a  Circular  of  this  Institution,  dated  July» 
1872: 

"  The  avails  of  one-third  of  the  College  Land  Scrip  of  Virginia  hav- 
ing been  given  to  this  institution  by  Act  of  General  Assembly,  tuition 
and  the  use  of  public  buildings  are  made  free  to  all. 

"One  hundred  students  will  be  received  from  the  public  &ee  schools 
of  Virginia,  at  the  rate  of  two  from  each  of  the  forty-three  senatorial 
districts  of  the  State ;  the  other  fourteen  from  the  State  at  large.  All 
applications  from  State  students  should  come  through  the  County  su- 
perintendents of  schools,  and  for  the  current  year,  should  be  made  be- 
fore the  20th  of  September  next." 

Seven  State  students  have  already  been  admitted,  but  a  majority  of 
those  who  applied  were  not  received  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding 
on  their  part  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  are  expected  to  enter.  They 
had  in  many  cases  supposed  that  their  personal  expenses  were  to  be  de- 
frayed for  them,  whereas  it  is  only  their  tuition  and  room  rent  which 
are  free,  the  actual  cost  of  their  subsistence  ($10  per  month),  remaining 
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to  be  paid  in  ci^  entirely,  or  half  in  cash  and  half  by  their  own  labor. 
This  expense  a  comparatively  large  number  of  them  felt  unable  to  meet, 
and  therefore,  have  taken  no  advantage  of  their  appointment,  a '  result 
of  the  misunderstanding  which  is  sincerely  regretted  by  the  officers  of 
the  Institution,  and  which  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  clear  statement  of 
the  fact  that  their  appointment  as  State  students  includes  free  tui- 
tion and  lodging,  but  does  not  defray  the  cost  of  their  personal  sub- 
sistence. 

Fourteen  of  the  students  now  in  attendance  who  are  well  qualified 
and  fairly  entitled  to  the  appointment  of  State. students,  at  large, 
have  applied  for  it  and  been  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

It  has  been  arranged  with  the  Board  of  Education  that  not  over  one 
third  of  the  one  hundred  State  students  should  be  admiteed  annually 
in  the  next  three  years,  in  order  to  secure  for  the  future  a  steady  rate 
of  admission  and  graduation. 

The  trustees  have  endeavored  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of 
the  General  Asvsembly  donating  Land  scrip,  both  in  its  letter  and  in  its 
spirit,  even  before  receiving  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  grant. 


The  original  purchase  of  land  at  Hampton  was  125  acres,  and  the 
position  being  already  in  every  way  eligible,  large  and  valuable  college 
buildings  were  erected,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  fine  three-story  haU, 
containing  assembly  and  recitation  rooms  for  300  students  and  dormito- 
ries for  forty.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  institution  necessitates  an 
equally  rapid  increase  in  accommodation,  and  the  plan  of  the  trustees 
now  includes  a  complete  series  of  buildings,  harmonizing  with  and  sup- 
plementing each  other,  and  offering  every  facility  for  the  instruction  of 
the  pupils.  This  work  will  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  during  the 
coming  year,  and,  when  finished,  will  present  as  fair  an  ensemble  of  col- 
lege buildings,  representing  a  total  cost  of  $200,000,  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  South,  the  whole  being  arranged  with  due  regard  to  the  health  of 
students  and  teachers.  As  regards  the  actual  success  of  the  school,  the 
most  satisfactory  proof  can  be  offered  in  the  figures  which  exhibit  its 
growth  from  its  establishment  up  to  the  present  time.  The  number  of 
pupils  for  the  first  year  was  20,  with  two  academic  teachers,  while  for  the 
present  term  there  are  213  students,  with  an  efficient  corps  of  8  academic 
teachers,  which  former  number  could  have  been  run  up  to  263  had  it  been 
possible  to  provide  sufficient  accommodation  for  them.    As  it  is,  some 
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24  students  are  encamped  in  tents  in  the  open  fields — ^for  while  the  pre- 
sent hall  provides  ample  space  for  assembly  and  recitation  rooms,  there 
is  crying  need  for  different  and  more  spacious  dormitories,  the  over- 
crowding of  which  is  directly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  students. 

The  farm  which  forms  so  important  a  feature  of  the  training  afforded 
is  improving  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  academic  department,  and  offers 
unvaryingly  favorable  testimony  as  given  below  in  quotation  from 

BEPOBT  OF  FABM   MANAGER. 

For  the  purpose  of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  recitations, 
the  students  are  divided  into  five  squads,  which  are  successively  assigned 
one  day  in  each  week  for  labor  on  the  farm.  All  the  boys  ajso  work 
on  the  forenoons  of  every  Saturday  during  the  term.  Each  student 
has,  therefore,  a  day  and  a  half  of  labor  on  the  farm,  for  which  he  is 
allowed  from  seven  to  ten  cents  an  hour  or  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  week, 
according  to  his  ability.  If  he  is  disposed  he  can,  and  some  do,  work 
the  whole  of  Saturdays.  As  the  charge  for  board,  washing,  lights, 
room  rent  and  tuition  is  $10  per  month,  or  33}  cts.  per  day,  there  is 
a  considerable  deficiency  for  the  term.  To  meet  this  deficiency,  and  to 
pay  a  reasonable  charge  for  clothing  and  books,  every  student  is  liable 
to  be  called  out  at  any  time  during  the  term,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
farm  may  require,  for  any  number  of  days  not  exceeding  twelve  ;  and 
they  have  the  further  opportunity  to  pay  off  all  arrears,  by  labor  during 
the  long  vacation  of  three  and  a  half  months.  Opportunity  is  given  to 
every  one  disposed  to  work  to  pay  his  bills  for  board,  books,  and  $20  to 
$25  worth  of  clothing,  which  is  furnished  at  very  low  prices  by  the  In- 
dustrial Department  for  female  scholars. 

Size  of  farm,  120  acres — under  cultivation,  80  acres. 

More  attention  has  been  given  to  stock  in  1871-2,  than  in  previous 
years.  The  growing  demand  of  the  school  for  beef  and  milk  and  the 
considerable  local  market,  has  resulted  in  increasing  purchases  of  beef 
cattle,  and  sales  to  the  Boarding  department  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  to  the 
neighborhood  at  a  profit.  The  market  wagon  has  continued  to  run 
daily,  supplying  customers  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  with  fresh  milk  and 
vegetables  in  the  season.  Larger  sales  have  been  made  this  year  than 
previously,  especially  of  milk. 

The  meat  cart  has  run  tri- weekly  to  Hampton  and  Old  Point ;  this 
branch  of  business  is  a  new  feature  and  promises  well.  Peaches,  pota- 
toes and  cabbage  have  been  shipped  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Boston,  with  unusually  satisfactory  returns.    While  more  ma- 
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Bure  tlian  ever,  has  been  used,  less  has  been  purchased.  More  dealing  in 
atock  will  without  special  outlay  aid  in  bringing  the  (arm  up  to  higher 
condition. 

The  farm  is  steadily  improving  in  productiveness,  and  the  addiiioni 
and  improvements  of  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows : 

1.  Shelter  to  replace  the  bam  destroyed  by  fire  a  year  ago. 

2.  Three  acres  of  asparagus  set  out. 

3.  150  Concord  grape  vines  set  out. 

4.  Two  acres  land  reclaimed. 

5.  Four  grade  milch  cows,  imported  from  Berkshire,  Massacha- 
setts. 

6.  One  pair  Chester  white  pigs  and  a  stock  of  light  Brahma 
fowls. 

7.  One  French  Canadian  Stallion. 

8.  A  blacksmith  shop. 

For  the  first  time,  a  year  has  passed  without  purchase  of  fodder 
for  stock,  excepting  to  replace  losses  by  fire. 

Thirty-five  acres  of  corn  yielding  over  1300  bushels  have  supfdied 
but  128  bushels  to  boarding  department,  having  been  used  for  feeding 
as  follows :  7  horses,  33  head  of  hogs,  17  head  of  cattle.  300  bushels 
now  on  hand. 

The  prospect  for  a  peach  crop,  (800  trees)  is  most  encouraging,  the 
plantation  of  apple  trees  (500),  pear  trees  (500),  cherry  trees  (300), 
plum  (50),  and  quince  trees  (100),  are  thriving.  20,000  cabbages  and 
nearly  seven  acres  of  potatoes  are  ready  for  market.  16  acres  of  oats 
and  10  of  clover  are  ready  to  cut.  There  are  planted  and  to  be  planted 
for  fall  crops,  36  acres  of  corn,  2i  acres  of  roots.  Si  acres  sweet  pota- 
toes, 4}  acres  late  potatoes,  2  acres  corn  fodder,  30,000  late  cabbage,  20 
acres  cattle  peas  sowed  in  corn,  also  watermelons,  squashes,  pump- 
kins, etc. 

Farm  sales  and  receipts  from  June  1,  1871,  to  June  1,  1872,  are, 
as  follows : 

1.  To  boarding  department  for  subsistence  of  teachers 

and  students,  .....  ^,595  56 

2.  To  outside  customers,  ....     5^24  91 


Total  receipts  for  sales  and  work  done,  $  8,720  47 
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The  farm  outl&TS  for  the  year  have  been  (ezclusiye  of  manager's 
salaij),  as  follows : 

1.  For  current  expenses,  namely: 


Student's  labor,                   .            -           - 

fl,282  18 

All  other  labor,  including  extra  work  in  hauling 

stone  for  cemetery  wall,    -            -            - 

1,908  72 

Fodder  and  manure,            -            -            - 

528  92 

Seeds  and  plants,      -     *      - 

224  65 

Miscellaneous,           .            -            -            - 

391  72 

Total,             -  -  -  $4,336  19 

2.  Permanent  Improvements,  etc.: 

Bepairs  to  replace  loss  by  fire,  -  -  $349  93 

Implements,              -            -  -  -  290  34 

Milch  cows,     -         -            -  -  -  364  60 


Total,  -  -  $1,004  87 

8.    Beef,  mutton  and  pork,  for  slaughter,        -  8,375  51 

Total,  -  -  -  $8,716  57 

Showing  a  gain  of  receipts  over  outlays  of  $3  90,  or  of  $1,008  22 
over  current  expenses.  Adding  to  this  the  outstanding  amounts  due 
farm,  not  included  in  above  receipts,  amounting  to  $305  52,  and  we 
haye  a  total  of  $1,314  59  as  the  profits  of  the  year's  work,  or  $314  59 
above  the  salary  of  the  manager. 

Student  labor  costs  about  one-fourth  more  than  that  of  hired  men, 
for  the  reason  that  work  is  sometimes  given  at  a  disadvantage,  in  order 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  earning  their  expenses.  The  desire  for 
labor  has  been  greater  than  the  farm  could  supply,  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  they  have  been  faithful  hands.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  steady 
change  from  month  to  month  for  the  better,  both  in  efficiency  and  dispo* 
sition.  Each  student  has  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  during  his 
stay  with  nearly  every  kind  of  practical  farming  and  gardening  adapted 
to  his  future  needs,  and,  in  most  cases,  their  opportunities  are  improved 
by  observations  and  questionings  quite  distinct  from  the  mechanical 
drudgery  of  ordinary  field  hands. 

In  connection  with  the  above  report,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact,. 
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that  at  the  Agricultural  Fair  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  held  in 
Norfolk  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural School  took  the  following  prizes : 

Best  stallion  over  four  years  old,  silver  ice  pitcher,  valued  at  $25 
Best  Ayershire  bull,  silver  waiter,  valued  at  .  .15 

Best  Aldemey  bull,  silver  waiter,  valued  at     .     .  .  15 

Best  heifer  calf,  silver  napkin  ring,  valued  at        .  '  3 

BXTEACT  FROM  REPORT  OP  MANAGER  OF  -INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Expenditure,         .  .  .  .  .  $2,373  09 

Receipts, 2,499  63 

Balance  to  credit  industrial  department,  .  126  54 

An  appropriation  of  $200  was  voted  by  the  trustees.  .  No  money 
was  paid  over,  but  a  credit  of  $200  in  the  account  of  the  industrial 
department  with  the  Normal  School  was  allowed  by  the  treasurer.  The 
manager  does  not  avail  herself  of  this  credit.  The  department  has 
been  conducted  on  proceeds  of  sales,  with  the  exception  of  $65  dona- 
tions. 

31  young  women  have  been  employed,  of  whom 

26  have  been  taught  the  use  of  one  sewing  machine. 
7  have  been  taught  the  use  of  two  different  machines. 

4  have  been  taught  the  T;ise  of  three  different  machines. 

5  have  been  taught  the  use  of  four  different  machines. 
Besides  the  manafacture  for  sales  in  market,  643  articles  which  the 

students  could  procure  in  no  other  way,  have  been  made  and  issued  to 
them  at  low  prices  and  on  long  credit.  The  young  women  employed 
have,  in  most  cases,  been  faithful  and  industrious,  eager  and  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  of  earning  something  towards  their  expenses.  Their 
spirit  and  conduct  in  connection  with  the  department,  except  in  the 
cases  of  three  or  four  dropped  for  being  idle  and  untrustworthy,  have 
been  good  in  all  respects. 

REPORT  OP  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

The  job  printing  office  of  this  institution  was  opened  for  buaineeB 
Nov.  1st,  1871.  It  was  my  intention,  as  far  as  possible,  to  employ 
only  such  help  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  school,  as  the  printing  office 
was  intended  partly  as  a  means  of  instruction  to  those  who  wished  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  trade  in  connection  with 
their  general  education.  This  idea  has  been  carried  out  with  one  ex- 
ception— ^it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  boy  in  the  office  permanently, 
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and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  take  one  not  then  connected  with  the 
school,  and  who  could  give  his  whole  time  to  the  office.  The  results  so 
fiar  have  been  what  might  have  been  expected  in  any  school.  It  was 
necessary  to  try  several  boys  and  select  those  who  possessed  some  talent 
for  the  business.  Of  the  five  first  chosen,  but  one  has  been  dropped  for 
not  making  satisfactory  progress.  So  far,  results  go  to  show  that  the 
•students'  labor  can  be  used  to  advantage  (to  them  and  to  the  in- 
stitution) in  this  department.  One  of  the  students  employed  in  the 
office  during  the  past  year  has  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  bu- 
siness to  enable  him  to  pay  his  way  in  school  by  his  work  in  the  office 
out  of  school  hours.  None  but  unusually  bright  boys  can  do  this  in  so 
short  a  time.  Should  the  business  of  the  office  largely  increase,  past 
experience  shows  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  students  canbe  trained 
as  compositors  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  procuring  outside  help.  The 
amount  of  job  work  done  has  been  satisfactory,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  a  cylinder  press  would  have  been  quite  profitable.  All  the  machin- 
ery we  have  for  book  and  job  work  are  two  presses— one  a  Washington 
hand  press,  the  other  a  quarter  medium  Grprdon  press ;  we  have,  there- 
fore, been  compelled  to  print  all  of  our  book  and  newspaper  work  by  a 
very  slow  process  and  at  a  great  disadvantage,  consequently  decreasing 
the  profits  of  the  office  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  cost  of  the  printing  office,  establishment  and  outfit,  amounted  to 
$2,600 ;  which  was  met  by  donations  from  friends  of  the  enterprise  at  the 
North.  During  the  eight  months  that  the  office  has  been  in  operation 
its  receipts  for  job  printing,  and  subscriptions  and  advertisements  for 
the  newspaper  have  been  $1,784  45,  and  its  expenses,  including  wages 
of  .foreman  and  assistants,  $1,708  58;  thus  more  than  paying  its  ex- 
penses, besides  giving  the  students  employed  in  it  the  opportunity  of 
learning  a  useful  trade.      " 

The  first  number  of  the  "  Southern  Workman,'*  an  illustrated  month- 
ly devoted  to  the  industrial  classes  of  the  South,  was  issued  January  1, 
1872.  It  has  a  circulation  of  1,500  and  a  subscription  list  of  over 
1,000  from  25  States  in  the  Union. 

The  reports  above  quoted  show  conclusively,  not  only  the  mechanical 
and  financial  success  of  the  various  departments,  but  also  the  admirable 
spirit  of  the  students,  their  desire  to  do  their  work  intelligently,  and 
their  general  honesty  and  persistence.  And  as  the  highest  possible  tri- 
bute to  the  value  of  the  Manual  Labor  System  as  practiced  at  the 
Hampton  Institute,  the  heads  of  the  Departments  bear  unanimous  wit- 
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nesB  to  the  marked  progress  from  month  to  month  of  the  students  em* 
ployed  under  their  direction. 

The  history  of  the  Institution  has  been  presented  with  as  much  con- 
densation of  facts  as  possible,  but  the  record  is  one  which  undeniably 
promisee  good  work  in  the  future,  and  encourages  the  friends  of  the 
school  to  make  bold  claims  for  assistance  from  every  legitimate  quarter. 
The  funds  accruing  to  the  corporation  from  the  land  scrip  already  giyen 
by  the  Legislature  will  immediately  and  largely  increase  the  capacity 
and  influence  of  the  school,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  that  gift 
may  be  so  satisfactory  as  to  justify  the  trustees  in  asking  for  further 
State  aid. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 


Hampton,  Va,,  Nov,  6th,  1872. 


SAMUEL  0.  ARMSTRONG, 

Principal  of  the  Instifyde^ 
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RICHMOND  COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


This  Institution  continues  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Manly, 
Principal,  with  four  assistant  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  is  larger 
than  ever  before,  and  its  standard  of  scholarship  is  advanced  by  a  more 
rigid  examination  and  higher  conditions  of  admission,  ^he  number  of 
pupils  at  present,  in  the  three  normal  classes,  is  ninety-four,  and  the 
model  school  has  thirty. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  junior  class  are,  ability  to  write  a 
fair  hand,  to  read  and  spell  with  tolerable  fluency  and  accuracy,  pass  a 
good  examination  in  Geography,  and  in  the  Primary  Grammar,  and  to 
be  found  thoroughly  proficient  in  Arithmetic,  mental  and  written, 
through  common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  have  attained  the  age  of 
fifteen  years.  The  course  of  study  occupies  three  years,  and  embraces, 
in  addition  to  the  common  branches,  the  following,  viz  :  Map-drawing, 
linear  drawing,  objective  teaching,  physiology,  civil  government,  physi- 
cal geography,  botany,  natural  philosophy,  algebra,  vocal  musii,  calis- 
thenics, English  composition  and  the  history  and  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion. Pupils,  in  the  senior  year  of  their  course,  have  charge,  in  rota- 
tion, of  the  model  school,  under  the  inspection  and  criticism  of  their 
own  teachers. 

The  normal  school  receives  its  pupils  mainly  from  the  excellent  public 
schools  of  Richmond,  where  their  instruction  has  been  thorough  in  the 
elements,  and  comprehensive  of  all  subjects  proper  for  the  grade.  Thus, 
entering  the  normal  school,  well  disciplined  in  habits  and  methods  of 
study,  and  quite  well  advanced  in  the  common  branches,  their  future 
progress  is  comparatively  easy  and  rapid.  Pupils,  however,  are  received 
from  abroad  if  they  are  properly  prepared.  Those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study  and  gone  out  to  teach  have  uniformly  been 
successful. 

The  school .  is  supported  from  charitable  sources,  including  the  Pea- 
body  fund,  and  no  tuition  is  charged. 
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RICHMOND  INSTITUTE. 


This  Institution  for  the  training  of  colored  preachers  and  teachers  was 
established  in  the  city  of  Richmond  about  five  (5)  years  ago.  Daring 
the  last  year  eighty-three  (83)  adult  males  were  in  attendance,  about 
sixty  (60)  of  whom  are  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  Institution  is 
open  to  all  Denominations,  and  instruction  is  free  to  all.  Last  year,  of 
those  preparing  for  the  ministry  more  than  forty  (40)  were  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  as  Beneficiaries  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society,  under  the  auspices  of  which  the  school  is  conducted.  There 
are  at  present  four  (4)  regular  instructors.  * 

The  building  occupied  by  the  Institution  is  at  the  corner  of  19th  and 
Main  streets.  Information  respecting  the  school  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Principal,  Rev.  0.  H.  Corey. 


PISTORY  OF  FREE  SCHOOLS  IN  ALEXANDRIA. 


[Extract  from  Snpt.  Game's  Report  to  the  City  School  Board:  1872.] 

Free  schools  are  no  novelty  in  Alexandria,  for,  almost  a  century  ago, 
our  illustrious  neighbor  and  friend,  George  Washington,  in  the  interval 
of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  laying  down  of  the  almost  unlimited 
military  power  with  which  his  countrymen  had  invested  him,  and  the 
acceptance  of  their  highest  civil  office,  founded  such  a  school  among  ua. 

After  making  a  liberal  subscription  towards  the  erection  of  the  Alex- 
andria Academy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  corporators,  General 
Washington  addressed,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1785,  the  following 
letter  to  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Alexandria  School: 

Gentlemen, — That  I  may  be  perspicuous,  and  avoid  misconception, 
the  proposition  which  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  is  committed  to  writing, 
and  is  as  follows : 

It  has  long  been  my  intention  to  invest,  at  my  death,  one  thousand 
pounds,  in  current  money  of  this  State,  in  the  hands  of  Trustees ;  the 
interest  only  of  which  to  be  applied  in  instituting  a  school  «in  the  town 
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of  Alexandria  for  the  purpose  of  educating  orphan  children,  or  the 
children  of  such  indigent  parents  as  are  unable  to  give  it. 

The  object  to  be  conceived  of  and  determined  on  by  the  trustees  for 
the  time  being,  when  applied  to  by  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren who  have  pretensions  to  this  provision. 

As  it  is  not  in  my  power,  at  this  time,  to  advance  the  above  sum,  but 
that  a  measure  which  may  be  productive  of  good  may  not  be  delayed, 
I  will,  until  my  death,  or  until  it  shall  be  more  convenient  for  my  estate 
to  advance  the  principal,  pay  the  interest  thereof,  to  wit,  fifty  pounds 
annually. 

Under  this  state  of  the  matter,  I  submit  to  your  consideration  the 
practicability  and  propriety  of  blending  the  two  institution s  together, 
so  as  to  make  one  seminary  under  the  direction  of  a  president,  visitors, 
or  such  other  establishment  as  to  you  shall  seem  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  in  view,  and  for  preserving  order,  regularity,  and  good 
conduct  in  the  academy. 

My  intention,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  is  that  the  principal  sum 
shall  never  be  broken  in  .upon ;  the  interest  only  to  be  applied  for  the 
purposes  before  mentioned. 

II  was  also  my  intention  to  apply  the  latter  to  the  sole  purpose  of 
education,  and  of  that  sort  of  education  as  would  be  most  extensively 
useful  to  the  people  of  the  lower  classes  of  citizens,  viz :  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ;  so  as  to  fit  them  for  mechanical  purposes.  The 
fund  if  confined  to  this  would  comprehend  more  subjects. 

But  if  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  proposition  I  now  offer  can  be 
made  to  comport  with  the  institution  of  the  school  which  is  already  es- 
tablished, I  approve  of  an  incorporation  of  them  in  the  manner  before 
mentioned,  and,  thereafter,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  matter, 
should  conceive  that  this  fund  would  be  more  advantageously  applied  to- 
wards cloathing  and  schooling  than  solely  to  the  later,  I  will  acquiesce  in  it 
most  cheerfully,  and  shall  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  trustees  are  established 
upon  a  permanent  footing,  by  deed  or  other  instrument  of  writing,  to 
vest  the  aforesaid  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  in  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors forever,  with  power  to  manage  and  direct  the  same  agreeably  to 
these  my  declared  intentions. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

December  17th,  1785. 

To  this  letter  the  President,  by  direction  of  the  Board,  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

To  JSis  ExceUency  General  Washington  : 

Sir, — The  Trustees  of  the  Alexandria  Academy  having  considered 
your  proposal  of  investing  one  thousand  pounds  in  their  hands  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  orphan  and  other  poor  children,  the  interest 
thereof,  viz  :  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  paid  in  the  mean  time,  and 
applied  to  that  purpose,  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  proposal,  as 
set  forth  in  your  letter  of  this  date  addressed  to  them,  is  very  consistent 
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with  the  insiitutioD  of  the  academy  as  already  framed,  and  are  ready 
to  accept  the  same,  engaging  on  their  part  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  comply  fully  with  your  benevolent  intentions. 

As  to  the  proposition  of  leaving  it  hereafter  at  the  option  of  the  trus- 
tees to  apply  part  of  the  aforesaid  benefaction  to  the  purpose  of  cloath- 
iug  the  objects  of  it,  the  trustees  are  of  opinion  it  will  be  better  that 
the  whole  be  directed  to  be  applied  towards  schooling  them  only. 

By  order: 

WM.  BROWN,  President. 

[From  General  Washington's  will  (pages  4,  5  and  6  of  the  printed 
copy  published  by  Andrew  Jackson  in  1868),  it  appears  that  he  left 
twenty  shares  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Alexandria,  worth  four  thousand 
dollars,  to  the  trustees  of  the  academy,  in  lieu  of  the  thousand  pounds 
($3,333  33i),  for  the  support  of  the  school,  **  the  stock  to  remain  entire 
and  untouched  unless  indications  of  a  failure  of  the  said  Bank  should 
be  so  apparent,  or  a  discontinuance  thereof  should  render  a  removal  of 
this  fund  necessary,"  in  either  of  which  cases  the  trustees  are  to  invest 
the  money  in  some  other  bank  or  public  institution  "  whereby  the  in- 
terest may  with  regularity  and  certainty  be  drawn  and  applied  as 
above."     By  the  failure  of  the  bank,  the  endowment  was  lost  in  1834.] 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1786,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the 
committee  of  the  Board  with  Philip  Webster,  under  which  he  con- 
tracted "to  teach  twenty  scholars  the  several  branches  of  reading, 
English  writing,  and  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  for  the  sum  of 
fifty  pounds,  being  the  donation  of  General  Washington,  and  the  school 
to  be  opened  in  the  third  story  of  the  Alexandria  Academy." 

«  «  «  4t  4c 

The  first  pupils  adni^itted  were  "  one  son  of  Ann  GuUott,  one  of  Ann 
Farmer,  one  of  Ephraim  Wyley,  one  of  Ann  Sanderson,  one  of  Mary 

Ha ,  [here  the  record  is  imperfect],  one  of  Martha  Brown,  one  of 

Henry  Pitieman,  one  of  Hannah  Harper,  one  of  Sarah  Gordon  (one  of 
Mrs.  Goehegan  admitted  till  others  may  be  proposed,  he  being  an  in- 
dented apprentice),  and  two  sons  of  Mrs.  Kelly ;  also  two  girls  of  Mrs* 
Hayes  are  admitted  upon  this  condition :  that  General  Washington  shall 
explain  it  to  be  consistent  with  his  intentions  that  girls  may  be  taught 
in  this  school." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  very  first  rule  made  for  the  school  was 
one  which  is  still  found  neceasary :  "  That  any  scholar  failing  to  attend 
the  school  more  than  one  day  without  sufficient  excuse,  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  visitors,  or  any  of  them,  may,  on  that  account,  be  excluded  from 
said  school  by  such  visitor  or  visitors,  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  tros- 
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tees,  to  be  then  submitted  to  them  to  determine  finally  on  every  such 
case." 

That  General  Washington  approved  the  admission  of  girls  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  Mary  Watson  was  admitted  with  Wm.  Smith, 
by  a  vote  of  the  Board,  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  that  Charlotte  Lin- 
away  was  so  admitted  on  the  5th  of  May,  1787,  though  he  appears  to 
have  directed  that  preference  be  given  to  boys  in  case  there  should  be 
more  applicants  than  vacancies,  for,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1778,  two  girls 
admitted  were  "  to  give  place  whenever  there  shall  be  applications  for 
admittance,  on  behalf  of  boys,  proper  objects  of  this  bounty,  who  are 
directed  to  be  preferred/' 

4e  *  ♦  *  *  4e 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1800,  Rev.  James  Muir,  Dr.  Elisha  CuUen 
Dick,  and  Thomas  Swann,  Esq.,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  suggest 
to  the  city  authorities  the  propriety  of  assigning  to  the  trustees  the  sum 
of  sixty  pounds  annually,  which  it  seems  they  had  been  for  some  time 
appropriating  for  free  education,  in  order  that  the  accommodations  of 
the  Washington  School  might  be  increased.  On  the  23d  of  June,  1800, 
the  Common  Council  agreed  to  the  proposition.  *  *  * 

The  school  hours  at  this  date  would  scarcely  suit  the  children  of  the 
present  day.  They  were  as  follows :  "  From  the  first  of  May  to  1st  of 
September,  from  6  to  8,  and  from  9  to  12  A.  M.,  and  from  2  to  5  P.  M., 
and  from  the  15th  of  September  to  the  Ist  of  May,  from  9  to  12,  and 
from  2  to  sunset."  In  all,  eight  hours  in  summer,  and  about  five  and  a 
half  in  winter.  As  to  studies,  it  was  enacted  "  that  the  greatest  atten- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  reading  accurately,  to  writing  and  to  arithmetic, 
and  that  the  Grammar  at  the  end  of  the  Spelling  Book  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  memory."  Whether  the  result  was  to  make  the  pupils  good 
grammarians,  we  are  not  informed. 

That  there  was  a  constant  supervision  appears  from  a  requirement 
"  that  all  Copy  Books  shall  be  kept  with  their  names  in  them  and  dates, 
that  their  progress  may  be  observed." 

In  1812,  the  Lancasterian  System  was  introduced,  and  the  city  au- 
thorities erected  on  the  Academy  grounds  the  building  which  hsjs  been 
ever  since  used  by  the  school,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  occupied  the 
third  story  of  the  Academy  building,  now  the  residence  of  Col.  B.  F. 
Sceva.  Messrs.  Jacob  HoiTman,  John  Janney  and  Jonah  Thompson 
were  the  building  committee,  in  connection  with  a  committee  of  Council, 
and  "  the  teacher  of  the  Lancaster  School  at  Georgetown  having  given 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  mixture  of  male  and  female  scholars  in  the 
same  building  is  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  and  is  inconsistent 
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with  the  plan  of  Lancaster,"  Messrs.  Hugh  Smith,  Jacob  Hoffman,  Wil- 
liam Hodgson,  John  Janney  and  Thomas  Vowell  were  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  practicability  of  opening  a  female  free  school.  This  com- 
mittee made  a  favorable  report,  and  were  directed  to  proceed  with  the 
building  of  the  house  on  Columbus  street  near  Queen,  now  greatly  im- 
proved and  occupied  by  Potomac  Lodge,  No.  38, 1.  0.  0.  F.,  and  St. 
John's  Academy.  The  female  school  was  opened  there,  Miss  Rachel 
Judge  being  elected  teacher.  Townsend  Waugh  succeeded  Edmond 
Edmonds,  at  this  time,  in  the  charge  of  Washington  School.  In  1813, 
it  was  ordered  "  that  no  pupil  be  admitted  into  the  Alexandria  Academy 
for  instruction  in  any  branch  taught  in  the  Lancaster  School,"  in  which, 
at  that  time,  a  large  portion  of  the  pupils  paid  for  their  tuition. 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  December  22d,  1814, 
it  would  seem  that  the  system  had  not  worked  as  successfully  as  had 
been  expected,  for  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Wilmer,  John  Janney  and  Thomas 
Vowell  were  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  enquire  into  the  causes  of  their  decline,  if  they  should  be 
found  to  be  less  prosperous  than  formerly.  No  final  report  from  this 
committee  appears  upon  the  record.  *  *  * 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1829,  Rev.  William  Jackson,  Edmond  I.  Lee 
and  William  L.  Hodgson  were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  school,  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  and  the  same  committee  was  instructed  *'  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  fund  left  by  Mrs.  Washington  for  the  education  of  poor 
females,  and  report  the  same." 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1829,  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  trans- 
ferring the  charge  of  the  school  to  the  city,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  viz : 

"  That  the  dividends  or  interest  arising  from  the  late  Greneral  Wash- 
ington's legacy  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  said 
school,  so  long  as  the  trustees  remain  satisfied  that  the  teacher  continues 
and  attends  to  his  duties  as  teacher  of  the  poor,  agreeably  to  the  terms 
of  the  beqiTest." 

The  report  on  the  female  school  merely  relates  to  the  building,  which 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  first  by  various  teachers,  some  of  whom 
failed  to  pay  their  rent,  and  finally  by  a  colored  Methodist  Society.  The 
female  school  had,  evidently,  but  a  brief  existence. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1829,  Townsend  Waugh  having  resigned  his 
place  as  teacher,  the  Board  declined  electing  a  successor,  as  the  city  au- 
thorities had  made  no  appropriation  for  a  salary. 

Early  in  1830,  "  The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Free  School,"  having 
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been  organized  by  the  City  Council,  with  the  Rev.  Elias  Harrison  as 
President,  Samuel  Plummer  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school.  He 
taught  several  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  young  man  from  the 
North,  who  remained  in  charge  a  short  time,  but  whose  name  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain,  part  of  the  records  having  been  destroyed  during 
the  war.  In  1837,  Perry  E.  Broccus  became  teacher,  and  was  succeeded 
in  September,  1839,  by  Col.  S.  King  Shay,  who  ruled  with  a  firm  hand, 
and  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  administration  inducted  many  hun- 
dreds of  boys  into  the  ways  of  knowledge.  During  most  of  this  time 
Benjamin  Hallowell  was  a  Guardian,  and  a  most  faithful  and  efficient 
one,  visiting  the  school  regularly  every  Thursday.  *  *  * 

In  1855  Col.  Shay  was  superseded,  for  political  reasons,  a  new  Board 
having  been  elected  because  the  old  one  was  unwilling  to  allow  politics 
to  enter  into  the  choice  of  a  teacher,  and  William  Sheriflf  served  a  short 
time,  and  was  succeeded  by  L.  Whittlesey.  *  *  * 

In  1859  Samuel  T.  Beach  succeeded  Mr.  Whittlesey  as  teacher.  The 
grade  of  the  school  was  now  raised,  boys  being  promoted  to  it  from  the 
State  schools,  and  Mr.  Beach  both  ruled  and  taught  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.     He  served  until  November,  1861.         *  *  * 

On  Mr.  Beach*s  resignation  the  school  was  closed,  and  the  house  was 
Boon  after  seized  by  the  military  authorities  and  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  "  contrabands,"  who  were  then  flocking  into  Alexandria.  It  was 
subsequently  used  as  a  school-house  for  colored  people,  but  was  at  length 
restored,  in  1864,  to  a  Board  of  Guardians,  of  which  the  Rev.  William 
F.  Speake  was  President,  and  his  brother,  Henry  Clay  Speake,  was  ap- 
pointed teacher,  being  first  "  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States." 

The  attendance  during  Mr.  Speake's  administration  was  very  large,  so 
large  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  teaching  all  properly.  He 
governed  well,  however,  and,  with  the  aid  of  monitors,  managed  to  in- 
struct the  boys  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected. 

In  1866  a  new  Board  was  elected,  and  Col.  Shay  was  again  made 
Principal,  Miss  A.  V.  K.  Shay  being  elected  assistant.  The  City  Council 
had  the  house  thoroughly  repaired,  a  new  roof  and  a  new  floor  being 
among  the  improvements,  and  a  charge  of  one  dollar  a  quarter  being 
made  to  all  except  orphans,  the  furniture  and  books  which  had  been 
destroyed  during  the  war  were  replaced,  and  the  city  was  relieved  from 
all  expense  except  for  salaries.  Col.  Shay  continued  in  charge  until 
1871,  and  I  was  elected  President  of  the  Board  (August  Ist,  1866),  and 
continued  in  office  until  its  dissolution,  April  7th,  1871. 

For  many  years  before  the  war  the  city  authorities  paid  the  salary  of 
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a  teacher  appointed  by  the  Lady  Managers  of  the  Female  Orphan  Asy- 
lum to  give  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  girls  in  the  school  room  at  the 
Asylum.  ♦  ♦  *  * 

On  the  retrocession  of  Alexandria  to  Virginia,  the  free  school  law  of 
the  State  became  operative,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  for  each 
of  the  wards,  with  Robert  L.  Brockett  as  County  Superintendent.  A 
number  of  primary  schools  were  either  established  or  subsidized  by 
these  Commissioners,  and  the  rudiments  of  an  education  were  thus  given 
to  many  children.  *  *  *  * 

To  Sylvester  Scott,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Brockett  as  County  Superin- 
tendent, on  his  removal  to  Lynchburg  in  1859,  the  highest  praise  is  due 
for  his  faithful  and  zealous  administration.  Instead  of  idly  complaining 
about  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  provided  for  public  education,  he 
employed  himself,  most  industriously,  in  making  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  money  at  his  disposal,  and,  animated  by  a  love  for  his  fellow  men, 
which  shone  forth  in  every  act  of  his  life,  he  worked,  without  ceasing, 
until  he  had  achieved  his  end.  His  incessant  labors,  and  the  troubles 
of  the  times,  in  which  he  bore  his  part,  ended,  prematurely,  his  career 
on  earth,  but  his  memory  will  long  live  in  the  affections  of  hundreds 
among  us  to  whom  he  was  a  father. 
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NUMBKR 

OF  COLLEGE  STUDKNrS  ATTENDING— 

STATES   AND   TERRITORIES. 

2  oj 

o    . 

other 
es. 

In    other 
States. 

c2 

Bzn 

359  ^ 

a 
228 

14 

Alabama,  .... 

242 

131 

Arkansas, 

54 

90 

47 

7 

43 

California, 

243 

271 

235 

8 

36 

Connecticut, 

887 

332 

244 

643 

88 

Delaware,  . 

28 

53 

21 

7 

32 

Florida,     . 

22 

22 

Georgia,     . 

615 

539 

460 

55 

79 

Illinois, 

919 

1,106 

743 

176 

363 

Indiana,     . 

999 

928 

780 

219 

148 

Iowa, 

483 

535 

411 

72 

124 

Kansas,     . 

8 

39 

8 

31 

Kentucky, 

724 

604 

457 

267 

147 

Louisiana, 

117 

224 

111 

6 

113 

Maine, 

258 

323 

211 

47 

112 

Maryland, 

120 

279 

75 

45 

204 

1,186 

902 

656 

530 

246 

Michigan, 

763 

658 

473 

290 

85 

Minnesota, 

44 

72 

39 

5 

33 

Mississippi, 

138 

252 

113 

25 

139 

Missouri,    . 

441 

663 

382 

59 

181 

Nebraska, 

2 

17 

2 

17 

Nevada,     . 

3 

3 

New  Hampshin 

h      • 

381 

225 

139 

242 

86 

New  Jersey, 

542 

466 

225 

317 

241 

New  York, 

2,213 

2,442 

1,668 

545 

774 

North  Carolina 

324 

351 

257 

67 

94 

Ohio, 

1,639 

1,710 

1,301 

338 

409 

Oregon, 

71 

72 

67 

4 

6 

Pennsylvania,   , 

1,622 

1,669 

1,195 

427 

474 

Rhode  Island,  . 

220 

146 

109 

111 

37 

South  Carolina, 

159 

233 

124 

35 

109 

Tennessee, 

246 

368 

178 

68 

190 

Texas, 

158 

272 

156 

2 

116 

Vermont, 

181 

305 

137 

44 

168 

Virginia,    . 

1,093 

564 

499 

594 

65 

West  Virginia, 

153 

137 

62 

91 

75 

Wisconsin, 

415 

421 

311 

104 

110 

Arizona  Territory,     , 

1 

1 

Colorado  Territory,  . 

3 

3 

District  of  Columbia, 

129 

100 

57 

72 

43 

Idaho  Territory, 

1 

1 

Indian  Territory, 

8 

8 

Montana  Territory,  . 

2 

2 

New  Mexico  Territory,    . 

3 

3 

Utah  Territory, 

107 

108 

107 

1 

Washington  Territory,     . 

6 

6 

Foreign,    .        .        .        • 

140 

• 

140 

Total,      . 

17,824 

17,824 

12,286 

5,538 

5,538 
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Atlanta,  OeorKta 

Augusta,  tieorf^ia 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Beaufort,  South  Carolina 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

.Columbus,  MfHflissippi 
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St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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Washington,  District  Columbia, 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina..... 
Alexandria,  Virginia 
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$8,419  68 
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189,600  74 
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2,562  56 

7,343  50 
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7.871  27 
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3,104  48 
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11,136  05 
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16,731  46 
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16,771  88 
11,451  12 
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30,961  23 
20,688  72 
26,323  93 

4,589  45 

61,691  73 

823,655  79 

10,714  10 

1,929  91 
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18  644  57 
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2,086  05 
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9,506  37 

17,635  74 

1.242  56 
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15,005  17 

17.098  58 
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74.461  61 

17,757  38 

9,887  49 

4,660  18 

63,900  72 

27,066  33 

21,106  59 

20,599  02 

4,626  75 
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685  80 
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3,100.641  65 

132,a36  46 

34,088  97 

416,617  72 

3,312,424  55 
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172,892  10 

1,067,587  71 

36,680  98 

197,060  01 

970,096  09 
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238.106  08 

649,256  70 
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1,057,688  32 

2.393,584  08 
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357,924  89 
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1,082,152  71 
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299.428  39 

615,876  74 

361,614  57 

2,962.236  58 

7,438,918  17 

467.360  75 

14,091  77 
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284,406  14 

996,371  ?>*< 

2,944,441  KS 
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121.776  67 

15,738  76 
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3,234.445  72 
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18,354  87 
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840,-il8  91  i 
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213,861  711 

612,985  74 1 

625,166  40 

1,001,646  74, 

2,171,056  951 

1,227.449  57, 
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202,a32  44  j 

912,933  45 1 

893,321  30 

264.707  78 

5-26,-190  86 
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2,833,700  87 

6,406.092  39 

407,512  61 

1,028  3d 
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66.042  &^ 

2±2.5i7  IS 
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79,283  :y 

29,663  3.x 

109,219  2t^ 

137.S.52  Oi 

34,720  61 

SJ9,3S5  A^ 

31.996  24 

138  534  71 

1,032,S2S  :« 

49,848  24 

12.4«5  42 


Total  amount  of  deposits  for  the  month $1,461,207  56 

Total  amount  of  drafts  for  the  month 1,304,899  96 

Gain  for  the  month 96,307  61 

Total  amount  of  deposits .' $38.345 183  80 

Total  amount  of  drafts 84^000,686  77 

T«tal  amount  duo  depositors $4,244,478  08 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  BEPORT 

OP  THE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


For  the  Tear  ending  AugUst  3 1,  1 872, 


IP^K/T   II~EXIPOSITOI2/'X"- 


The  title  "Public  Free  School  SyBtem"  embodies  or  suggests 
all  the  main  ideas  of  a  modern  scheme  of  popular  education. 

According  to  current  usage,  public  education  means  edu- 
cation provided  by  the  community  as  a  whole,  in  contra- 
distinction from  education  provided  by  private  means.  It 
recognizes  the  principle  that  the  commonwealth  has  a  stake 
in  the  pupils,  the  young  people,  and  that  she  means  to  guaranty 
her  own  future  by  seeing  that  they  do  not  lack  the  means  of 
improvement.  It  is  education  by  the  people,  of  the  people,  for 
the  people.  In  other  words,  it  is  education  by  the  public  for 
the  public  good.  And  this  education  is  free,  as  well  as  public. 
It  does  not  mean  charitabhy  by  free.  To  say  that  a  community 
in  providing  a  benefit  for  itself  is  doing  an  act  of  charity  is  a 
solecism.  .  A  public  school  is  no  more  a  provision  of  charity 
than  a  town  pump.  It  is  free  as  the  public  hydrant  is  free,  or 
a  street  lamp  is  free.  Il  is  free  to  the  individual,  and  to  all  in- 
dividuals alike.  The  cost  is  borne  by  the  community,  like  the 
cost  of  water,  street  light,  public  roads,  bridges,  and  such  like 
public  conveniences ;  all  of  which  are  free.  Nobody  stultifies 
himself  by  calling  a  free  bridge  a  charity. 

This  public  free  system  of  education  is  a  school  system; 
which  implies  the  collection  of  young  people  for  instruction 
and  discipline.    Public  law  and  public  sentiment  are  forms  of 
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education  which  have  long  borne  upon  young  people.  Ifo  one 
ever  complains  of  having  to  support  courts  and  prisons  for  bad 
boys,  or  calls  it  agrarianism !  Or  proposes  to  leave  discipline 
wholly  to  parents,  or  to  private  enterprise !  When  society  feels 
the  sting  of  depravity,  there  is  no  stopping  to  listen  to  theories 
of  government  and  individualism.  Society  takes  vengeance. 
But  public  education  aims  to  prevent  crime  and  worthlessneas 
by  gathering  the  young  people  in  schools,  and  forming  their 
characters  so  that  in  after  life  they  shall  not  be  a  public  nui- 
sance, but  will  ennoble  the  community. 

It  is  also  a  system.  The  education  of  the  young  people  is  not 
left  to  chance ;  to  all  the  irregularities  and  uncertainties  which 
characterize  education  when  left  to  private  enterprise,  but  it  is 
systematic.  The  work  is  carried  on  according  to  a  plan,  and 
one  commensurate  with  the  object  aimed  at.  There  is  no  waste 
of  means, — as  by  having  two  schools  where  one  is  sufficient; 
no  neglect  of  particular  spots  because  of  the  indifference  or 
poverty  of  parents ;  no  leaving  to  haphazard  the  character  of 
the  teacher,  or  of  the  school  accommodations.  The  whole  ter- 
ritory is  evenly  covered,  and  everything  involving  the  excel- 
lence of  the  school  is  carefully  looked  after.  It  is  a  thorough 
system. 

So  much  for  the  name,  "  Public  Free  School  System."  Let 
us  now  consider  its  features. 

OUR   SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

The  study  of  our  system  is  important,  because  there  is  in  it 
a  self-evidencing  power,  and  because  only  those  who  have 
studied  it  are  qualified  either  to  work  it  or  to  mend  it  On  no 
subject  have  there  been  more  theories,  experiments  and  blun- 
ders, than  in  the  methods  of  common  school  education..  The 
world  has  had  to  learn  the  right  and  th^  wrong  by  slow  and 
costly  experience,  and  even  at  this  day  many  States  are  plagued 
by  practical  errors  which  were  adopted  in  ignorance,  and  which 
the  unenlightened  multitude  cling  to  from  habit  aqd  prejudice, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  those  better  informed.  Fortunately 
none  of  these  errors  were  fastened  on  us  by  our  organic  law, 
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and  the  obligatory  features  there  laid  down  accord  with  the 
most  advanced  forms  of  public  instruction. 

Formerly,  in  the  construction  of  a  school  system,  the  district 
was  made  the  territorial  unit,  and  comprised  only  the  area 
around  a  single  school-house.  This  district  was  an  educational 
sovereignty.  Its  people  elected  their  own  officers,  voted  their 
own  school  taxes,  and  conducted  their  schools  according  to 
their  own  fiincy,  under  very  general  State  laws.  Of  course  the 
character  of  the  instruction  given  varied  with  the  zeal  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people  of  the  several  districts,  and  was  in 
most  cases  indifferent  and  unprogressive.  With  the  district 
system  it  was  not  uficommoji  to  combine  a  county  organiza- 
tion, which  gave  greater  force  to  the  system.  But  the  same 
evils  and  irregularities  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  still  existed. 
Everything  depended  on  the  several  ability,  convictions  and 
enterprise  of  the  respective  counties,  or  rather  of  those  who 
had  the  management  of  school  affairs  in  the  counties.  Expe- 
rience finally  demonstrated  that  nothing  short  of  the  syste- 
matic machinery,  the  moral  weight,  the  combined  intelligence, 
the  ability  and  authorily  of  the  State  could  give  to  an  educa- 
tional system  the  unity,  vigor,  economy,  excellence  and  growth 
needed  for  success  in  its  ends. 

Popular  education  then  took  its  proper  place  among  the 
great  public  interests,  and  its  machinery  became  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  the  State.  The  administration  centered  at  the  capi- 
tal, and  was  in  the  hands  of  special  officers.  Each  county  had 
its  executive,  and  each  district  its  board  of  control.  This  tri- 
partite arrangement  was  carried  out  in  everything — ^in  the 
raising  of  taxes,  in  the  support  of  schools,  in  the  management 
of  school  affiiirs,  and  in  the  subordination  of  officers  and  func- 
tions. 

Such  in  general  terms  is  the  most  approved  form  of  school 
organization,  and  such  is  the  form  of  the  Virginia  system. 
The  State  is  the  administrative  unit,  counties  its  grand  divisions, 
and  districts  its  sub-divisions. 
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THE   GENERAL  AND  THE   LOCAL,   CONSIDERED   BELATIVBLT. 

The  constitution  leaves  chiefly  to  the  legislature — and  yet 
not  wholly — the  distribution  of  powers  and  burdens  among  the 
State,  counties  and  districts.  The  State  is  required,  and  coun- 
ties and  districts  allowed,  to  raise  funds  by  taxation  for  the 
support  of  schools.  The  State  is  required  also  to  have  by  '76 
a  system  of  public  free  schools  in  full  operation  over  its  entire 
territory;  but  the  distribution  of  the  tax- raising  privilege 
among  the  corporations  suggests  the  idea  that  a  part  of  the 
expense  should  be  borne  by  the  State,  another  part  by  the 
counties,  and  another  part  by  the  districts ;  all  of  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  most  approved  practice  on  the  subject.  It 
suggests  also  the  idea  that  a  discretion  should  be  allowed  to 
counties  and  districts  to  go  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
State  law  in  the  liberality  of  their  expenditures,  the  propriety 
of  which  is  easily  discerned  the  moment  one  recalls  the  es- 
tablished doctrine  of  liberal  government,  that  power  should  be 
distributed,  and  should  always  be  kept  as  near  to  the  people  as 
is  consistent  with  the  end  to  be  subserved. 

The  State  is  directly  represented  by  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  a  Board  of  Education.  The  former  is 
the  chief  executive  of  the  school  system ;  the  latter  is  charged 
by  the  constitution  with  the  appointment  of  county  superin- 
tendents, the  management  of  school  funds,  the  providing  for 
uniformity  of  text-books,  and  for  library  and  appai4itus  among 
the  schools.  The  General  Assembly  assigned  to  this  Board 
certain  other  duties,  which  may  or  may  not  be  permanent. 

The  time  was  when  States  attempted  to  secure  the  education 
of  the  people  by  a  mere  distribution  of  money,  under  general 
regulations ;  but  experience  has  shown  this  to  be  wasteful  lind 
ineffective.  Under  such  school  committees,  such  teachers, 
such  school-houses  as  were  common,  the  education  given  was 
generally  a  poor  affair.  Men  selected  for  their  special  qualifi- 
cations, clothed  with  suitable  authority,  and  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices, were  found  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  good 
teachers  and  good  school  accommodations,  and  a  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  school  affairs  generally.    Out  of  this  necessity 
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grew  the  county  superintendent,  whose  duties  will  be  separate- 
ly considered ;  and  also  the  normal  school,  which  was  discussed 
in  my  last  report,  and  will  frequently  be  alluded  to.  Whilst 
supervision  and  good  elementary  instruction  constitute  the 
special,  direct  objects  of  State  support,  the  law  recognizes  the 
fact  that  school-houses  and  other  appliances  are  indispensable 
for  rendering  the  State  bounty  available,  just  as  the  State  capi- 
tol,  county  court-houses  and  clerks'  offices  are  necessary  for  the 
making  and  executing  of  the  general  laws.  But  there  are 
good  reasons  why  the  State  should  not  undertake  to  provide 
these  material  aide  out  of  her  own  treasury ;  and  these  reasons 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  restrain  her  from  pro- 
viding court-houses,  clerks'  offices  and  jails  for  the  counties. 
It  is  a  class  of  interests  which  may  properly  be  left  to  the  local 
organizations.  To  provide  school-houses  would  inconveniently 
complicate  the  business  of  the  central  office,  and  open  the  way 
to  abuses  in  the  employment  of  funds.  The  applications  of 
the  State  money  should  be  as  few  and  simple  as  possible,  so 
that  the  eye  of  the  Executive  may  have  no  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing them.  Detailed  and  varied  expenditures  should  be  made 
with  money  raised  in  the  locality,  which  is  always  more  jeal- 
ously watched.  An  additional  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  diflferent  localities  demand  different  styles  of  ac- 
commodation. Some  are  content  with  the  most  meagre  provi- 
sion that  will  be  tolerated  by  the  law;  others  are  more  gener- 
ous toward  their  children,  and  have  a  more  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  desirable,  and  all  are  more  willing  to  con- 
tribute liberally  for  their  local  than  for  general  purposes.  A 
spirit  of  emulation  is  thus  engendered  among  the  districts, 
which  has  a  good  effect  on  the  general  cause.  These  local 
duties  also  keep  the  people  identified  with  the  public  system. 

But  the  reason  which  lies  deepest  of  all  grows  out  of  the 
principle  that  the  State  should  do  nothing  in  educational  as  in 
all  other  affiiirs,  which  the  people  can  do  as  well  or  better  by 
some  means  closer  to  themselves.  The  District  organization 
is  the  first  remove  from  private  and  individual  action,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  do  everything  it  can  do  as  well  as  the 
<5ounty  or  State. 
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Bat  while  the  State  properly  assigns  these  incidental  matters 
to  the  Districts,  she  does  not,  and  ought  not,  to  withdraw  her 
eye  of  supervision,  or  her  hand  of  authority,  from  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  education.  If  she  does,  her  whole  system  is 
liable  to  break  down.  Should  she  leave  it  optional  with  each 
District  as  to  what  sort  of  local  provision  it  would  make,  or  as 
to  whether  it  would  make  any  at  all,  the  whole  educational 
enterprise  might  be  defeated  just  at  the  point  of  application. 
It  is  certain  that  it  would  be  extremely  irregular  in  ita  opera- 
tion, and  that  in  many  districts  it  would  be  powerless  for  good. 
The  State  system  would  then  be  a  mixed  affair,  not  with  gene- 
ral and  local  interests  combined  into  a  harmonious  whole,  bat 
with  the  general  and  local  so  disconnected  that  each  might 
defeat,  without  either  being  able  to  control  the  other.  The 
State  in  such  a  case  would  not  only  have  failed  to  carry  out  her 
constitutional  obligation,  but  in  many  places  she  would  have 
allowed  her  system  to  be  balked,  her  money  wasted,  and  her 
people  left  in  their  ignorance. 

The  provision  made  for  securing  school  accommodations 
should  be  adequate  to  the  purpose :  otherwise  irregularity  and 
practical  injustice  must  inevitably  follow,  such  as  were  men- 
tioned in  the  first  part  of  this  report.  The  wealthier  or  the 
more  influential  neighborhoods  in  such  circumstances  will  often 
obtain  an  undue  share,  if  they  do  not  monopolize,  the  public 
funds.  The  building,  and  even  the  current  maintenance,  of 
school  accommodations,  require  considerable  money  and  edu- 
cational zeal,  both  of  which  may  be  wanting  in  communities 
which  have  a  very  great  and  special  need  for  schools.  Where 
no  district  funds  are  provided,  those  who  have  means  and  an 
appreciation  of  school  privileges  will  furnish  the  accommoda- 
tion, and  then  take  the  lion's  share  of  the  State  bounty.  In  a 
struggle  like  this,  the  poor,  both  white  and  black,  must  suffer 
defeat.  The  interesting  fact  is  reported,  that  in  one  county  the 
colored  people  with  their  own  hands  erected  a  number  of 
school-houses,  in  order  that  their  children  might  escape  from 
the  barbarism  of  ignorance ;  and  thus  they  secured  a  share  of 
the  public  money.  But  such  cases  are  of  necessity  rare,  and 
even  in  these  rare  cases  the  sort  of  school-houses  erected  would 
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be  unfit  for  the  entertainment  of  a  school.  But  as  a  rule,  those 
neighborhoods  which  are  really  suffering  most  for  want  of  edu- 
cation would  have  neither  the  intelMgence,  the  spirit,  nor  the 
means  to  build  and  furnfsh  houses  for  themselves ;  and  hence 
under  a  voluntary  or  partial  system  must  be  denied  participa- 
tion in  the  means  of  education  provided  by  the  State  and 
county.  With  an  inadequate  provision  resulting  from  any 
cause,  the  school  officers  may  possibly  abate,  but  cannot  pre- 
vent, this  unfair  operation  of  the  law.  They  can  exercise  some 
influence  in  inducing  the  rich  to  be  generous  to  the  poor,  and 
inducing  all  to  make  exertion,  and  they  may  make  regulations 
which  will  have  some  effect  toward  equalizing  the  operation  of 
the  system;  but  there  is  no  possible  way  by  which  a  partial 
and  imperfect  system  can  be*  made  to  operate  impartially.  The 
complaints  which  are  made  against  school  officers,  and  which 
threatened  the  school  system  with  such  serious  damage  last 
winter,  spring  largely  from  this  prolific  source  of  discontent. 
They  are  required  to  make  bricks  when  they  have  no  straw, 
and  because  they  do  not  render  the  full  tale,  they  are  beset  be- 
hind and  before.  Give  them  the  materials,  and  if  the  result 
be  not  satisfactory,  then  lay  on  the  lash ! 

There  is  but  one  possible  way  to  regulate  the  district  affairs 
satisfactorily,  and  that  is  the  one  contemplated  in  the  struc- 
ture of  our  system,  which  is  to  require  necessary  school 
accommodation  to  be  provided  by  the  district  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  receipt  of  the  money  to  pay  teachers;  to 
authorize  the  district  school  officers  to  obtain  by  local  taxation 
whatever  amount  of  means  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose; 
and  if  they  fail  to  make  this  necessary  local  provision,  to  be 
denied  the  use  of  the  State  money  until  they  make  ready  to 
employ  it  usefully  and  effectively.  The  stimulus  is  wholesome, 
the  educational  influence  happy,  and  the  penalty  absolutely 
necessary.  Laws  without  penalty  are  mere  exhortations,  which 
the  people  may  follow  or  not  as  they  &ncy.  Without  the  for- 
feit the  law  would  not  be  respected.  With  the  forfeit  attached, 
the  law  is  respected,  and  the  penalty  seldom  incurred.  In  our 
State  scarcely  a  case  of  forfeiture  has  occurred.  The  result 
aimed  at  would  be  uniformly  and  pleasantly  attained  under 
properly  rounded  system. 
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SIZE   OF   SCHOOL  DISTBICTS. 


On  this  point  a  very  general  change  of  sentiment  has  taken 
place  in  the  educational  world.  The  advantage  in  a  small  dis- 
trict is  the  propinquity  of  the  district  officers  to  each  other, 
and  to  their  work.  This  is  in  one  view  desirahle,  inasmuch  aa 
trustees  need  to  hold  at  least  monthly  meetings,  and  are  in 
duty  bound  to  supervise  all  the  affairs  of  the  school.  But  con- 
venience of  access  was  the  only  advantage;  whilst  the  disad- 
vantages were  numerous  and  great. 

1.  The  average  quality  of  the  trustees  was  inferior,  and  in 
some  districts  where  intelligence  and  character  were  specially 
needed,  even  tolerably  suitable  men  could  not  be  found  to  hold 
the  office.  The  public  money  would  often  be  misapplied  and 
wasted,  if  not  stolen;  the  law  violated  in  a  hundred  ways,  and 
the  schools  worthless.  By  enlarging  the  area  of  the  district,  a 
wider  opportunity  of  choice  was  allowed,  a  superior  average  of 
official  character  was  at  once  obtained,  and  more  vigor,  honor 
and  intelligence  were  infused  into  the  management  of  school 
affairs. 

2.  An  enormous  evil  attending  the  public  service,  more  or 
less  in  every  department,  is  the  tendency  of  officers  to  use  their 
positions  for  the  promotion  of  their  individual  interests,  or 
those  of  their  friends.  Just  in  proportion  as.  school  districts 
are  contracted  and  multiplied  is  this  class  of  evils  aggravated 
in  both  number  and  heinousness.  Nepotism  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  has  been  in  other  States  so  common  and 
damaging  that  stringent  laws  were  required  to  check  it  The 
more  numerous  the  trustee  boards,  the  more  numerous  the 
instances  of  abuse.  And  the  closer  the  trustees  are  together 
and  to  the  school-house,  the  more  they  are  personally  interested 
in  many  different  ways,  the  more  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
improperly  influenced,  and  the  more  are  they  liable  to  suspi- 
cion, even  when  they  are  innocent 

3.  The  smaller  the  district  the  greater  the  number  of  corpo- 
rations and  of  officers.  This  does  not  of  itself  create  a  pre- 
sumption against  the  arrangement;  for  the  multiplying  of 
public  officers  is  generally  a  saving  of  expense  and  an  evidence 
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of  advancing  civilization,  which  is  characterized  hy  division  of 
labor.  But  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  dozen  men  appointed 
to  a  service  which  three  men  will  do  better.  And  if  districts 
are  small  and  have  no  "bond  of  union,  as  was  the  original 
method,  their  workings  will  be  mo^p  irregular  and  uncertain, 
as  well  as  more  frequently  bad;  and  no  uniform  good  result 
<5an  be  expected.  If  they  have  a  bond  of  union,  as  by  a  county 
or  State  organization,  the  body  as  a  whole  is  more  unwieldly 
and  unmanageable.  The  expense  will  also  be  larger.  Each 
board  of  trustees  must  have  at  least  one  paid  officer,  and  whilst 
theoretically  the  work  done  will  be  the  same  in  the  aggregate, 
yet  practically  the  aggregate  cost  of  doing  it  by  many  will  be 
greater  than  by  few.  Just  proportions  in  an  organization 
always  constitute  an  important  element  of  success. 

4.  The  *  school  population  of  a  neighborhood  varies,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  and  so  must  changes  be  made  in  the  location 
and  continuance  of  schools.  So  the  funds  for  the  support  of 
schools  vary.  From  these  and  other  causes  there  is  frequent 
occasion  for  readjusting  the  school  arrangements,  and  this 
would  obviously  be  very  much  hindered  by  haviug  the  terri- 
tory cut  up  into  numerous  little  districts.  In  our  present  con- 
dition, whilst  the  whole  system  is  liable  to  undergo  annual 
enlargement  and  contraction  in  the  matter  of  funds,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  administer  the  system  on  the  plan  of  contracted 
districts.    They  would  hamper  every  movement. 

5.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  off  districts  by  any  plan, 
which  will  give  universal  satisfaction.  Border  families  are  apt 
to  complain  of  the  way  the  lines  were  run,  and  wish  to  be 
transferred:  but  the  larger  the  districts  the  fewer  will  be  the 
malcontents.  Two  families  may  be  living  near  together,  and 
yet  their  external  relations  may  be  so  different  that  they  can 
not  conveniently  send  their  children  to  the  same  school.  Fre- 
quently it  is  convenient  for  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
board  in  another  neighborhood  in  order  to  be  near  a  school- 
house.  And  there  are  preferences  for  particular  teachers  and  , 
associations,  which  often  influence  parents  strongly.  The 
larger  the  district  the  more  freedom  is  given  in  regard  to  the 
whole  matter  of  school  attendance,  there  being  a  number  of 
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schools  in  the  same  district,  and  all  being  open  to  the  children 
of  the  district.  Whilst  there  must  be  some  control  over  school 
attendance,  individual  convenience  should  be  respected  as  fiir 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest. 

Moreover,  a  district  enclosing  but  a  single  school  is  so  insig- 
nificant an  affair,  that  it  has  but  little  weight  in  the  township 
or  county.  It  is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  in  many  ways,  and 
is  too  weak  to  defend  itself.  And  yet  there  is  no  lack  of  quar- 
relling. Almost  any  man  thinks  he  is  a  match  for  the  district, 
and,  unless  he  gets  his  own  price  for  what  he  has  to  sell,  he  is 
ready  for  a  fight.  And  a  border  citizen  is  always  ready  to 
secede  on  small  provocation,  and  apply  to  the  authorities  to  be 
set  over  to  another  district ;  and,  by  the  time  half  a  dozen  fami- 
lies go,  the  district  is  insolvent.  The  neighborhood  plasterer 
then  becomes  the  winter  teacher  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  is 
"boarded  round."  The  windows  are  glazed  with  wool  hats 
and  old  copy-books,  and  the  stove  fed  from  the  neighboring 
fences ;  and  that  is  called  a  school ! 

6.  But  the  most  serious  of  all  the  evils  of  the  small  district 
system  arises  from  the  difficulties  existing  in  the  way  of  an  ex- 
tensive organization  and  grading  of  schools.  Further  on  it 
will  be  fully  shown  that  the  character  of  schools  is  greatly 
improved  by  grading  them,  and  that,  in  order  to  grade  to  ad- 
yantage,  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and  several  different  teach- 
ers should  be  brought  into  the  same  organization.  It  is  not 
essential  that  the  teachers  and  pupils  should  all  be  assembled 
at  the  same  place :  schools  may  be  scattered  over  a  large  area, 
and  yet  bear  a  relation  to  each  other :  so  that  the  pupil  who 
has  finished  the  course  in  one  school  passes  into  another  and 
higher  one  in  another  part  of  the  district.  Observation  has 
shown  that,  if  theve  are  six  hundred  children  going  to  school 
in  any  given  area,  four  hundred  of  them  will  generally  be 
studying  in  the  lower  half  of  the  scale  of  the  primary  branches, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  upper  half,  and  fifty  in  the  higher 
branches.  These  facts  at  once  suggest  the  economy  of  system* 
atizing  school  arrangements,  as  far  as  possible,  on  this  basis, 
and  the  incompatibility  of  any  large  organization  with  small 
districts.     The  overwhelming  force  of  this  view  of  the  subject 
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,  ivill  be  felt  when  the  advantage  of  the  graded  system  of  schools 
is  understood.  And  the  advantage  of  securing  a  high  grade  of 
school  officers,  improved  school  accommodations,  and  more 
uniformity  of  management  generally,  will  appear  as  these 
various  topics  are  discussed  in  order. 
Logically  our  next  inquiry  should  be — 

WHAT  IS  THE   PROPER   SIZE  OP  A   SCHOOL  DISTRICT? 

Theoretically  a  school  district  should  be  as  large  as  one 
School  Board  can  properly  attend  to.  Every  part  of  a  school 
territory,  and  every  school-house  and  school,  should  be  inspected 
occasionally  by  every  member  of  the  School  Board :  and  the 
members  should  be  somewhat  scattered  over  the  territory,  and 
yet  be  near  enough  to  some  central  point  to  render  it  practi- 
cable for  all  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  body  regularly. 
Without  the  official  visitation  of  the  schools,  not  only  is  the 
goofl  influence  on  the  school  lost,  but  the  trustees  have  not  the 
information  they  ought  to  have,  and  cannot  feel  the  interest 
they  ought  to  feel,  in  order  to  make  them  efficient  officers. 
And  if  they  do  not  hold  meetings  the  law  cannot  be  complied 
with,  the  monetary  affiiirs  of  the  district  cannot  be  properly 
managed,  teachers  cannot  be  properly  chosen  and  regularly 
paid,  the  affiiirs  of  the  district  generally  cannot  be  properly 
considered  and  discussed,  and  its  records  cannot  be  properly 
kept.  Thus  feebleness  and  irregularity  will  characterize  this 
important  branch  of  school  administration. 

But,  whilst  too  great  extension  should  be  avoided,  the  area 
should  be  sufficient  to  insure  a  good  class  of  officers,  and  a 
work  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  excite  the  interest  of  substan- 
tial citizens.  Superior  minds  will  often  accept  large  responsi- 
bilities, where  they  would  not  be  troubled  with  small  ones.  A 
class  of  men  can  be  induced  to  manage  the  educational  affairs 
of  a  third  of  a  county,  who  would  not  be  troubled  with  a  sin- 
gle school-house ;  or  if  they  consented  to  serve  the  small  affair, 
so  insignificant  a  concern  would  fail  to  call  out  their  best 
efforts.  Hence  the  importance  of  extending  the  district  suffi- 
ciently to  make  the  administration  of  its  affairs  an  object  of 
dignity  and  responsibility. 
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THE  TOWNSHIP  AS  A  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  suffrages  of  the  great  majority  of  experienced  school 
men  favor  the  territorial  identification  of  the  township  and  the 
school  district.  Many  of  the  considerations  which  ought  to 
determine  the  size,  shape  and  boundaries  of  the  township 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  school  district ;  and  there  are 
good  reasons  why  they  should  correspond.  The  fact  that  the 
township  is  the  smallest  unit  in  the  civil  system  renders  it  de- 
sirable for  the  sake  of  uniformity  that  it  should  correspond 
with  the  smallest  unit  of  the  educational  system.  It  becomes 
easier  thus  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  tripartite  character  of  the  school  system  and 
the  analogy  of  construction  which  exists  between  it  and  the 
general  civil  organization  of  the  State.  And  when  the  town- 
ship system  is  fully  understood,  adopted  and  worked  according 
to  its  true  spirit  and  meaning,  it  furnishes  in  all,  respects  an 
admirable  basis  on  which  to  construct  the  district  school  sys- 
tem.    But,  most  unfortunately  for  our  school  operations, 

THE  TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM   IN  VIRGINIA  ^ 

Has  not  been  heartily  accepted,  nor  judiciously  worked.  As 
the  township  and  school  systems  came  into  being  simultane- 
ously, I  could  only  take  it  for  granted  that  the  two  systems 
would  work  together  harmoniously  in  this  State,  as  they  have 
done  in  others.  But  for  fear  of  some  lack  of  consideration  on 
the  part  of  those  who  might  be  appointed  to  lay  off  the  town- 
ships, I  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  original  township  bill  the 
clause  requiring  the  township  lines  to  be  run  with  due  refer- 
ence to  the  convenience  of  school  attendance.  In  many  cases, 
as  I  have  before  said,  this  requirement  of  law  was  disregarded, 
and  neighborhoods  were  split  in  the  most  reckless  manner. 
Moreover  in  a  majority  of  counties  the  size  of  the  township 
was  made  large  beyond  precedent — ^too  large  for  unpaid  school 
officers  to  be  found  who  would  properly  attend  to  the  school 
business  therein.  Under  these  embarrassing  circumstances, 
some  remedial  legislation  was  asked  for  and  obtained  last 
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winter.     This  will  answer  provisionally,  but  it  cannot  eftect  a 
radical  cure.    The  cure  can  be  effected  whenever  the  mind  of 
the  Legislature  is  fully  imbued  with  the  feeling  of  identity  be- 
tween the  school  interest  and  all  the  other  interests  of  the 
State.     Out  of  this  alone  can  grow  harmonious  legislation,  and 
a  due  protection  of  school  interests.     The  reckless  splitting  of 
neighborhoods  alluded  to  above,  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  law 
and  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  people;    And  instead  of  giving  to  the  Board  of  Education 
the  power  to  vary  the  district  lines  in  these  cases,  the  true 
course  would  have  been  to  require  the  township  lines  to  be 
rectified.    And  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  this  evil  can 
really  be  cured ;  and  no  doubt  the  changing  of  these  lines 
would  minister  to  the  township  interest  as  much  as  to  the 
school  district.     The  extraordinary  size  of  most  of  the  town- 
ships would,  however,  still  present  a  great  diflSculty  in  employ- 
ing these  divisions  as  the  measure  of  the  district.     Townships 
in  the  upper  country  are  often  larger  than  some  tide-water 
counties,  and  trustees  live  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  apart,  and 
in  order  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  they  must  in  many 
instances  be  absent  from  home  a  night,  and  expend  two  or 
three  dollars  of  their  own  money.    It  is  vain  to  expect  that  the 
school  business  will  be  properly  transacted  under  these  circum- 
stances.   The  appointment  of  curators  or  visitorial  committees 
over  each  school  will  have  a  fine  educational  effect ;  but  the 
business  of  choosing,  disciplining  and  paying  teachers,  and  of 
managing  the  monetary  affairs  generally  can  be  done  only  by 
the  trustee  board,  and  unless  this  board  can  have  regular  meet- 
ings the  business  must  suffer.     There  is  but  one  alternative  by 
which  this  state  of  affairs  can  be  remedied :  either  the  districts 
must  be  made  smaller,  or  all  the  trustees  must  be  paid.    For 
reasons  already  given,  I  should  look  with  alarm  upon  any 
movement  to  make  the  districts  smaller,  or  break  the'  wedlock 
between  the  township  and  the  district.     When  once  we  depart 
from  the  rule  of  making  the  educational  organization  corres- 
pond with  the  civil,  we  are  at  sea,  the  prey  of  winds.     A 
general  scramble  at  once  begins  among  neighborhoods  as  to 
how  many  new  districts  there  shall  be,  and  how  the  lines  shall 
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ran.  The  mass  of  the  people  not  nnderstanding  the  sabject, 
and  each  family  thinking  of  its  own  convenience,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  avoid  running  into  the  now  generally 
rejected  abomination  of  little  districts  with  all  their  little  para- 
phernalia; the  end  of  which  would  be  not  only  an  educational 
countermarch,  but  an  immense  increase  of  expense.  The  true 
economy  is  to  preserve  the  large  district,  and  to  allow  a  small 
per  diem  to  each  trustee  out  of  the  district  funds.  Three  paid 
men  in  one  board  will  undoubtedly  do  the  work  of  a  large  dis- 
trict far  better  than  three  boards  with  one  paid  man  in  each. 

But  apart  from  these  views  of  comparative  economy  and 
efficiency,  let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  the  light  of  public  jus- 
tice. Are  not  school  trustees  justly  entitled  to  pay?  The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  in  this  as  in  other  forms  of  service. 
The  duties  of  a  school  trustee,  if  properly  performed,  are  oner- 
ous, and  they  are  certainly  important  The  trustee  takes  time 
from  his  private  business  to  serve  the  public.  Why  should  he 
be  expected  to  do  it  for  nothing?  Why  should  all  other  public 
officers  receive  remuneration  and  the  school  trustee  be  called 
upon  to  serve  gratuitously ! 

THE  COUNTT  AS  A  SCHOOL  TERRITORY. 

The  parallelism  between  the  civil  and  educational  organiza- 
tion holds  good  throughout  Whilst  the  district  organization 
is  best  for  some  purposes,  the  coifnty  organization  is  best  for 
others,  or  for  more  comprehensive  operations  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. The  powers  of  the  district  under  our  statutes  are  tjon- 
fined  to  the  making  material  provision  for  the  schools.  There 
are  no  sufficient  reasons  why  either  a  county  or  a  district  might 
not  be  allowed  to  raise  funds  for  multiplying  schools  and  pro- 
longing school  terms,  as  well  as  erecting  buildings.  The 
lengthening  of  the  school  term  is  an  object  of  prime  impor- 
tance. The  education  of  children  should  go  on  steadily;  and 
without  long  school  terms  we  cannot  have  teachers  devoted  to 
their  profession. 

The  County  Board  of  Trustees,  although  an  organization  of 
^eat  value,  is  now  very  limited  in  the  range  of  its  powers. 
More  freedom  would  be  desirable.    The  remarks  made  above 
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V 
-concerning  the  justice  of  allowing  some  remnneration  to  Dis- 
trict Trustees  apply  with  redoubled  force  to  the  members  of 
the  County  School  Board,  who  not  only  give  from  one  to  three 
days  to  each  meeting,  but  generally  are  subjected  to  actual 
money  cost  in  attending  to  their  duties. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report  where  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  public  school  system  is  considered,  it  will  be 
qjiown  that  we  should  contemplate  the  establishment  of  high 
schools,  at  least  in  counties,  and  often  in  districts.  These 
secondary  schools  efhould  be  supported  wholly  by  local  funds, 
and  their  establishment  should  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  local 
authorities,  at  least  in  the  beginning.  Many  even  of  our  rural 
school  districts  have  sufficient  population,  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence to  be  able,  and  some  of  them  anxious,  to  cap  the*r  dis- 
trict primary  school  with  a  district  high  school;  and  they 
should  be  empowered  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  withia  the 
district  to  create  and  maintain  such  schools.  But  in  most 
counties  one  high  school  for  the  county  is  all  that  would  be 
attempted  for  a  beginning.  Where  that  policy  is  adopted,  the 
school  should  be  supported  out  of  county  funds. 

Another  highly  suitable  object  of  county  expenditure  is  the 
maintenance  of  teachers*  institutes,  which  as  was  shown  in  my 
last  year's  report,  and  as  will  be  farther  shown  in  this,  consti- 
tute a  most  powerful  means  for  increasing  the  educational  value 
of  our  schools.  At  present  the  law  confines  counties  to  the 
supplementing  of  teachers'  pay  and  the  pay  of  County  Superin- 
tendents. These  are  of  course  objects  of  the  first  importance; 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  counties  have  so  little  liberty 
of  multiplying  and  improving  the  character  of  their  schools  by 
these  means.  The  great  value  of  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  is  fully  discussed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report. 
The  steady  tendency  in  the  educational  world  is  to  increase  the 
number,  multiply  the  duties  and  add  to  the  remuneration  of 
School  Superintendents. 

THE   SUBJECTS   OP   STATE  SUPBRVISION. 

It  may  be  said  in  general,  that  our  schopl  system,  being  a 
State  afiair,  the  authority  and  inspection  of  the  State  extends 
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to  minutise.  The  theory  is,  that  whilst  a  wide  discretion  \s 
allowed  to  local  oflBicers,  and  an  ample  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment is  allowed  to  counties,  districts  and  individual  donors, 
there  is  a  certain  minimum  of  attainment  required  of  all  by  the 
State,  in  order  that  her  great  labor  and  expenditure  may 
accomplish  its  purpose,  at  least  moderately  well.  Her  own 
dignity,  as  well  as  a  wise  economy,  demands  that  she  should 
not  stop  short  of  some  effective  result.  The  money  furnisheij 
by  the  people  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted.  The  State  money 
must  be  expended  economically,  wisely,  usefully. 

Proceeding  with  the  review  of  the  subjects  of  supervision,  I 
begin  with 

THE   FINANCIAL   MANAGEMENT* 

The  financial  regulations  are  intended  to  secure  the  three 
great  ends  of  security,  economy,  and  efliciency. 

There  is  really  but  one  infallible  security  for  any  public 
money,  and  that  is  honesty  in  the  officials.  But  public  systems 
of  finance  increase  the  security  by  requiring  money  transac- 
tions to  pass  through  several  hands  before  completion,  and  the 
more  numerous  and  scattered  the  officials  concerned  in  each 
transaction,  the  less  the  danger  of  fraudulent  combinations ; 
and  by  the  same  means  a  judicious  and  economical  expenditure 
of  funds  is  promoted,  though  sometimes  at  the  expense  of 
vigor  and  promptness. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  greater  security  could  be  assured  for 
any  public  funds  than  that  provided  for  our  school  money. 
The  school  funds  are  collected  like  other  public  funds.  They 
come  under  the  control  of  school  officers  only  after  they  have 
been  deposited  in  the  State  and  county  treasuries.  The  State 
school  money  all  comes  into  the  State  treasury,  and  is  passed 
through  the  hands  of  both  auditors  and  the  treasurer.  The 
great  bulk  of  this  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  and  cities 
by  a  simple  arithmetical  calculation  made  on  the  constitutional 
basis  of  the  school  population,  and  then  published  to  the  world. 
Of  the  rest,  the  large  proportion  goes  for  the  pay  of  officers 
under  the  prescription  of  law,  which  leaves  no  discretion.  The 
accounts  audited  by  the  Board  of  Education  are  few  and  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  most  of  them  are  for  postage  and 
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stationery,  and  for  work  done  in  another  department,  that  of 
printing.  The  money  raiaed  in  counties  for  county  uses,  and 
the  aggregate  amount  due  from  the  State  to  the  districts  in 
each  county,  go  into  the  county  treasury,  and  are  there  credited 
to  the  districts  severally,  in  the  ratio  of  their  school  population, 
and  the  money  raised  in  each  district,  for  district  purposes, 
goes  into  the  county  treasury  also,  and  is  appropriately  cre- 
dited. 

The  State  and  county  money  thus  set  to  the  credit  of  the 
several  districts  can  be  used  for  only  one  purpose,  viz :  the 
payment  of  teachers,  and  this  only  on  certain  conditions,  to 
wit :  there  must  be  a  written  contract  with  the  licensed 
teacher,  and  each  time  he  applies  for  pay  he  must  produce  the 
county  superintendent's  receipt,  showing  that  he  has  performed 
his  duty ;  the  draft  on  the  treasury  must  then  be  issued  by  or- 
der of  the  board,  and  be  signed  by  chairman  and  clerk.  Any 
allowance  to  the  county  superintendent  from  county  funds  is 
easily  ascertained.  The  money  raised  in  each  district,  for  dis- 
trict purposes,  can  be  used  only  for  specified  objects,  and  each 
account  must  be  duly  passed  upon  by  the  board,  and  the  draft 
must  set  forth  the  object  for  which  and  to  whom  it  is  given, 
and  be  signed  by  chairman  and  clerk. 

Proper  records,  accounts  and  vouchers  must  be  kept  by  each 
board  and  officer,  al^open  to  inspection  at  all  times,  and  all, 
including  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer,  must  be  produced  once 
a  year  before  the  county  school  board  for  examination ;  and, 
finally,  all  minutely  reported  annually,  in  great  detail,  to  the 
county  superintendent,  and  by  him  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  through  him  to  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Legislature. 

SOHOOIr-HOUSBS. 

Following  the  actual  application  of  the  public  money,  we 
first  encounter  the  school-house,  wherein  the  work  of  education 
is  done.  This  is  the  part  of  the  machinery  which  strikes  the 
eye  of  all  observers,  and  makes  its  impression  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  State,  under  whose  authority  and  supervision  the 
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building  is  planned  ahd  erected.  Although  the  district  adopts 
the  plan  and  bears  the  cost,  and  hence  is  more  properly  a  sub- 
ject of  criticism  than  the  State :  yet  it  is  nevertheless  a  State 
affair,  created  under  general  law  as  part  of  a  general  system, 
and  under  the  supervision  of  a  State  oflScer.  If  it  be  a  mean, 
unsuitable  building,  standing  unsheltered  and  unadorned,  the 
State  is  held  responsible.  Every  intelligent  man  knows  that 
the  taste  and  sentiments  of  a  people  always  find  characteristic 
expression,  and  that  whils!  in  its  architecture  it  requires  not 
wealth  and  elaboration  to  evince  a  pure  taste,  it  does  require 
fitness  and  symmetry.  A  glance  at  the  school-houses  is  all  that 
a  stranger  needs,  in  order  to  learn  the  degree  of  architectural 
cultivation  existing  among  its  people,  and  also  their  apprecia- 
tion of  education  itself.  In  a  well-constructed  system  of  edu- 
cation this  matter  receives  careful  attention,  not  only  that  the 
credit  of  the  State  may  be  maintained,  bilt  because  of  its 
intrinsic  importance,  and  because  of  the  superior  knowledge 
the  State  may  be  expected  to  possess. 

The  educational  influence  of  the  school-house  is  very  great 
The  moment  the  eye  of  the  child  rests  upon  the  school-house 
a  decided  effect  of  some  kind  is  produced  on  its  mind.  BQs 
estimation  of  learning  at  once  goes  up  or  down.  If  he  sees 
standing  on  some  rough  barren  spot  a  hovel  not  better  than  a 
stable  or  a  still-house,  and  finds  it  repulsive  and  comfortless 
within,  what  can  he  think  but  that  education  is  only  a  neces- 
sary evil,  to  be  shunned  as  much  as  possible?  But  if  he  sees  a 
neat  building  standing  on  a  pleasant  spot,  the  ground  enclosed 
and  planted,  and  finds  within  light  and  comfort,  and  interesting 
means  of  improvement,  at  once  he  feels  assured  that  education 
is  a  valued  possession,  and  may  be  pleasant  to  acquire.  And 
considering  the  influence  exerted  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year  upon  the  child,  one  can  easily  imagine  how  different  must 
be  the  effect  of  the  two  classes  of  school-houses  pictured  above. 
A  study  of  school  architecture  and  appliances  is  not  the  least 
among  the  many  important  duties  of  the  County  Superinten- 
dent; and  all  officers  are  expected  to  give  careful  heed  to  the 
matter. 

The  first  practical  point  to  be  considered  by  them  is — 
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THE   LOCATION  OF  THE   SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

It  must  not  be  located  to  suit  the  few,  but  the  many:  not 
where  it  will  be  too  near,  or  too  distant,  from  another  school- 
house.  The  ground  on  which  it  shall  stand  is  to  be  considered, 
that  it  be  not  in  a  bad  neighborhood  for  health  or  morals;  that 
it  be  not  an-exposed  and  noisy  place.  The  dust  of  the  highway 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sweep  into  the  windows  of  the  school- 
room, nor  its  scenes  and  sounds  to  divert  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  from  their  books.  A  swell  of  ground  affording  quick 
drainage,  dry  air  and  pleasant  scenery  is  desirable.  If  in  a 
malarious  region,  the  forest  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  field,  and 
the  interior  of  a  town  to  its  suburbs.  If  in  the  high  country, 
the  sunny  side  of  a  hill  should  be  sought. 

The  LOT  itself  should  be  large,  well  shaped,  and  suited  for 
division  into  two  play-grounds.  Ample  space  is  specially  desi- 
rable in  towns  and  cities,  where  the  children  may  enjoy  their 
frequent  intermissions  without  being  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
streets.  A  graded  school  should  have  at  least  an  acre  of  ground, 
even  in  a  city.  A  liberal  space  is  needed,  not  only  for  exer- 
cise, but  in  order  that  the  building  may  be  set  back  from  the 
street.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  a  good  enclosure  should 
surround  every  lot.  Without  it  there  can  be  no  pleasant  sward 
or  shrubbery,  no  clean  walks,  none  of  that  air  and  feeling  of 
repose  which  belongs  to  a  well  fenced  lot;  no  possibility  of 
that  order  and  decency  which  indicate,  and  tend  to  produce 
refinement  of  character. 

THE  OUTSIDE  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Should  be  such  as  health  and  decency  require.  The  neglect  of 
these  is  not  only  disgusting  and  cruel,  but  demoralizing  in  a 
high  degree.  One  of  the  unaccountable  facts  of  our  civilization 
is  that  decent  parents  should  so  long  have  sent  their  children, 
yea,  their  daughters  (!)  to  school-houses  where  their  modesty  was 
daily  tried  most  painfully.  Under  such  circumstances,  there 
must  ensue  great  suffering  of  mind  and  body,  injurious  to  health, 
and  more  or  less  blunting  to  delicate  sensibilities.  Would  that 
there  was  nothing  worse  to  be  said  than  this,  bad  as  it  is.    But 
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we  dare  not  ignore  the  fact  that  this  barbarous  indifference  of 
parents  occasions  in  a  multitude  of  instances  the  destruction  of 
that  purity  of  soul  which  should  be  guarded  as  a  priceless  gem, 
and  which,  when  once  lost,  can  never  be  recovered ;  the  want  of 
which  debases  the  whole  nature,  and  places  safely  and  reputar 
tion  in  hourly  jeopardy. 

The  aversion  felt  by  many  parents  to  sending  their  children 
to  promiscuous  schools  may  often  be  traced  to  this  prolific 
source  of  evil.  The  feelings  of  such  parents  are  to  be  com- 
mended; but  the  proper  remedy  is  not  to  abandon  the  scbool- 
hoase,  but  to  improve  its  premises;  to  make  it  a  pure  and 
sheltered  resort  where  all  coarseness  is  scrupulously  guarded 
*  against.  With  the  facilities  of  the  earth-closet  there  is  no 
longer  any  apology  for  the  vulgar  custom  still  far  too  common. 
The  provision  for  this  purpose  should  be  thought  of  in  the 
selection  of  the  lot ;  and  in  the  planning  of  all  the  structures 
the  eye  of  the  public  is  to  be  remembered,  as  well  as  the  con- 
venience of  the  children.  The  structure  itself  should  be  masked 
as  well  as  its  approach;  and  all  its  appointments  should  be 
such  as  to  command  respect,  and  not  to  invite  abuse. 

THE   SCHOOL  BXJILDINO 

itself  furnishes  a  study.  Its  outside  appearance,  plan,  size, 
materials,  proportions,  the  feet  and  inches  of  each  of  its  varioas 
parts,  offer  a  problem  which  only  the  expert  is  qualified  to 
solve.  And  yet  school-house  planning,  like  school-teaching, 
has  commonly  been  regarded  as  a  very  simple  aflB^ir,  for  which 
any  one  who  has  built  a  pig  pen  was  competent;  and  the  results 
of  this  idea  are  seen  strewed  about  the  country.  The  most 
patent  fact  about  an  ordinary  home-planned  school-house  is  that 
it  is  an  ugly  thing.  It  is  badly  planned,  badly  built;  generally 
unfenced,  unsheltered,  unpainted,  without  shutters,  half-glazed, 
door  not  unfrequently  left  ajar,  benches  hacked,  walls  covered 
with  charcoal  sketches,  and  the  whole  premises  apparently  con- 
genial only  to  cattle  and  hogp.  A  building  which  appeals  to 
no  high  sentiment,  which  offends  the  taste,  and  threatens  only 
discomfort  to  the  inmates,  has  a  poor  chance  for  respectful 
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treatment.  The  passing  wagoner  jerks  off  a  loose  board,  and 
the  boy  hurls  a  stone  through  its  window  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction,  as  if  he  were  doing  a  public  service.  What  rights 
has  such  a  house  as  that,  which  anybody  is  bound  to  respect ! 
What  child  in  the  neighborhood  would  not  bless  the  man  that 
-would  destroy  it  utterly !  Why  not  ?  Enter  one  of  these  pens, 
and  a  sensitive  mind  will  be  filled  with  pity,  if  not  with  indig- 
nation. Perhaps  there  are  forty  children  crowded  into  a  space 
not  more  than  sufficient  for  twenty.  The  teacher  keeps  him- 
self warm  by  the  stove,  some  of  the  children  are  holding  up 
their  books  to  defend  their  flushed  faces  from  the  raging  ten- 
plate,  whilst  those  sitting  by  the  broken  windows  and  the  wide 
cracks  in  the  floor,  and  around  the  door,  are  shivering  with 
cold  and  contracting  catarrhs  and  rheumatism,  if  not  pneumo- 
nia. The  children  are  ranged  on  long  benches  with  straight 
backs,  or  no  backs  at  all.  The  feet  of  the  smaller  ones  dangle 
in  the  air,  whilst  the  largest  ones  rest  their  elbows  on  their 
knees.  Some  rows  have  their  faces  to  the  walls,  and  a  long 
board  in  front  of  them  for  a  desk,  and  little  and  big  must  all 
write  at  the  same  elevation.  But  any  one  who  has  witnessed 
this  scene  of  misery  needs  no  further  description. 

The  most  obvious  evil  of  cold  drafts  blowing  on  the  pupils 
is  in  many  cases  avoided  by  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
making  a  close  room  without  the  means  of  proper  ventilation, 
and  then  heating  it  with  a  close  stove.  If  the  builders  could 
succeed  in  their  aim  of  making  perfectly  tight  joints,  the  death 
of  the  whole  set  of  pupils  would  occur  the  first  day  they  were 
shut  in  and  the  stove  set  agoing,  just  as  certainly  as  a  gang  of 
miners  will  perish  if  they  stay  even  fifteen  minutes  in  a  passage 
filled  with  "  choke-damp."  The  bad  air  of  the  mine  and  of 
the  old  well,  the  exhalations  from  burning  charcoal,  and  the 
ofD-breathed  air  of  close  rooms  are  all  one  and  the  same  deadly 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Everybody  knows  that  if  a  boy  were  headed 
up  in  a  tight  barrel  he  would  soon  die.  Why  would  he  die  ? 
Because  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  is  necessary  to  support 
life  has  by  respiration  been  changed  into  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  destroys  animal  life.  A  close  and  crowded  room  is 
simply  a  tight  box  where  the  whole  party  is  in  danger  of  being 
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asphyxiated.  It  is  but  a  reproduction  of  the  notorious  "Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta,"  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  badly  ven- 
tilated room  excessively  crowded.  One  hundred  and  forty-six 
Englishmen  were  shut  up  in  a  room  eighteen  feet  square,  with 
only  two  small  windows  on  one  side  of  the  room.  In  ten  hours 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  died  from  fool  air ! 

The  impurity  of  the  air  consists,  besides  the  carbonic  acid, 
of  emanations  of  animal  matter  in  an  invisible  and  highly  com- 
minuted form,  which  are  constantly  thrown  out  from  every 
human  body  through  the  lungs  and  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
these  unwholesome  emanations  are  liable  again  to  be  drawn 
with  the  air  into  the  lungs,  and  sent  circulating  with  the  blood 
through  all  the  channels  of  the  frame. 

But  apart  from  the  impurities  injected  into  it,  the  atmosphere 
may  become  unfit  for  respiration  by  the  mere  diminution  of  its 
most  essential  ingredient — oxygen.  All  forms  of  combustion 
diminish  it,  because  it  is  oxygen  which  feeds  every  fire;  and  by 
entering  into  new  combinations,  leaves  the  atmosphere  poorer. 
If  lamps  be  burned  in  an  air-tight  chamber,  the  confined  air 
becomes  incapable  of  supporting  life.  The  usual  proportion  of 
oxygen  to  the  whole  bulk  of  atmosphere  is  nearly  21  per  cent, 
and  an  English  physician  (Dr.  H.  A.  Smith)  has  lately  proved 
by  experiment  that  if  the  proportion  of  oxygen  be  reduced 
below  19  per  cent.,  asphyxia  is  produced  upon  any  one  who 
breathes  it. 

There  is  but  little  conjecture  with  regard  to  any  of  tbeee 
facts.  Science  has  shown  that  a  man  draws  into  his  lungs 
about  two  thousand  gallons  of  air  every  day  of  his  life,  and 
breathes  out  the  same  amount  of  air  laden  with  deadly  gas  and 
organic  excretions.  If  the  exhaled  air  be  breathed  over  again 
the  blood  is  poisoned,  the  food  is  not  properly  assimilated,  the 
secretions  are  impaired,  and  the  brains,  muscles  and  heart  move 
sluggishly.  When  the  farmer  is  seated  in  a  close  church  he  is 
apt  to  go  to  sleep.  Why  ?  Because  he  is  stupefied  by  foul  air. 
His  nervous  and  muscular  tissues  miss  the  stimulus  of  the  free 
air  of  heaven ;  the  venomous  carbonic  acid  creeps  through  his 
blood,  and  soon  he  is  narcotized.    The  narrow-chested,  shallow- 
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"breathing  townsman  is  less  affected  by  the  sedative,  because  his 
system  has  been  more  habituated  to  its  influence.  But  many  a 
dull  congregation,  and  many  a  listless  school  could  be  roused 
by  simply  admitting  fresh  air. 

Surely  the  State  has  a  great  stake  in  the  physical  as  well  as 
mental  development  of  its  population.  How  dearly  is  educa- 
tion bought  at  the  expense  of  physical  vigor ;  and  how  is  it 
possible  to  subject  children  to  unwholesome  influences  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year  without  checking  their  growth,  if 
not  inflicting  disease  or  deformity  upon  them!  This  whole 
matter  of  school-houses,  furniture  and  regulations  is  now  un- 
dergoing a  most  searching  medical  examination  in  both  Europe 
and  America.  Alarming  facts  have  already  transpired,  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  stringent  laws  will  soon  compel 
scrupulous  attention  to  this  vital  subject.  With  regard  to  ven- 
tilation, there  are  some  facts  and  principles  so  well  established 
that  they  should  be  required  to  be  observed  in  any  and  every 
Bcbool  building.  For  example,  it  is  affirmed  upon  the  highest 
authority  that,  in  breathing,  an  adult  destroys  the  vitality  of 
eight  cubic  feet  of  air  every  minute ;  then  it  is  a  simple  matter 
of  calculation  to  determine  how  long  a  man  would  be  in  de- 
stroying the  vitality  of  all  the  air  in  a  close  room.  If  one  man 
would  destroy  it  in  a  given  time,  ten  men  would  in  one-tenth 
of  the  time,  and  so  on.  Then  in  erecting  a  school-house  for 
forty  pupils  and  a  fire,  this  simple  fact  should  influence  the 
height  of  its  ceiling  and  its  provision  for  supplying  fresh  air. 
It  is  of  course  very  easy  to  admit  air;  but  this  has  to  be  done 
in  due  consistency  with  comfort,  economy,  and  that  equability 
of  temperature  which  also  are  important  for  health.  To  accom- 
plish all  this  is  not  easy.  It  is  very  difficult,  and  evidently  re- 
quires somebody  to  study  and  supervise  the  whole  matter. 

THE  AMOUNT    OF   SPACE 

Allowed  to  each  pupil  should  be  a  matter  of  careful  cal- 
culation, not  only  for  the  sake  of  healthy  respiration,  but 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  comfort.  This  stringing  of 
pupils  in  solid  ranks,  on  long  benches,  is  miserable  econ- 
omy.   The  school-house  has  different  objects  from  the  au- 
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dience  room,  and  shoald  never  be  constrncted  with  an  eye  to 
the  accommodation  of  public  meetiDgs.  The  whole  establish- 
ment  should  be  elaborated  with  sole  reference  to  its  educationid 
uses ;  and  the  more  exclusively  it  can  be  kept  for  that  purpose 
the  better.  The  perfection  of  school  accommodation  is  not 
reached  unless  each  pupil  has  a  separate  chair  and  desk  graded 
to  his  size,  with  space  enough  for  freedom  of  movement. 
Much  skill  is  required  in  arranging  the  seats  in  proper  relations 
to  each  other,  to  the  light,  the  heat,  the  ventilation,  the  teacher, 
and  the  apparatus. 

THE   STYLE   OF  FURNITURE 

Is  a  point  of  much  importance.  An  uncomfortable  seat  is 
always  unfavorable  to  health,  order  and  study.  This  matter 
is  well  understood  by  those  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  yet  the  pleasant  and  convenient  seats  and 
desks,  which  form  so  vast  a  branch  of  manufacture  in  the 
Northern  cities,  and  which  are  now  made  cheaply  and  sub- 
stantially in  the  city  of  Richmond,  are  but  slowly  coming 
ing  into  use  in  our  school-rooms.  The  days  of  the  puncheon 
floor  and  the  slab  seat  are  no  doubt  drawing  to  a  close,  but  still 
the  long  bench  and  the  board  against  the  wall  are  too  common. 
And  where  some  effort  is  made  to  improve  the  shape  of  seats 
and  desks,  the  rough  carpenter  is  too  often  called  upon  for  a 
service  which  he  does  not  understand. 

These  items  constitute  only  a  small  proportion  of  points 
needed  to  be  considered  in  the  planning  and  furnishing  of 
school-houses.  The  wants  of  graded  schools  require  special 
consideration.  The  object  of  introducing  these  practical  topics 
was  to  show  to  those  who  have  not  thought  upon  the  subject  that 
the  school-house,  which  some  persons  think  should  be  thrown 
out  of  the  purview  of  the  State,  not  only  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  educational  machinery,  but  furnishes  an  important 
subject  for  special  study  and  close  supervision.  And  when  it 
is  remembered  that  school-houses  in  the  State  are  already  num- 
bered  by  the  thousand,  and  that  hundreds  of  new  ones  will  be 
built  every  year,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest  may  be  com- 
prehended. 
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SCHOOL  APPARATUS 

Forms  another  important  branch  of  school  economy.  As 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  agriculture,  and  the  departments  of 
human  eflfort  generally,  so  in  education,  experience  con- 
stantly suggests  new  and  improved  instruments  of  opera- 
tion. In  all  ages  the  work  of  education  has  been  carried  on, 
in  part,  by  means  of  material  appliances.  Even  mathematics, 
the  most  abstract  of  the  sciences,  is  distinguished  by  its  con- 
stant employment  of  symbols,  diagrams  and  models.  Pytha- 
goras shows,  in  his  history  of  education,  that  the  use  of  objects, 
now  ascribed  to  Pestalozzi,  was  anticipated  by  the  earliest  prac- 
tice. Concrete  aids  of  many  sorts  are  more  and  more  employed 
in  the  work  of  education,  as  experiment  demonstrates  their 
value. 

The  text-books,  copy-books,  maps,  pens  and  ink,  slates  and 
pencils,  are  all  apparatus  in  their  essential  character,  and  have 
been  used  time  immemorial.  Globes  have  long  been  in  use. 
The  blackboard  is  more  modern,  but  is  probably  the  most  use- 
ful of  them  all.  But  as  the  dentist  or  the  cabinet-maker  every 
now  and  then  adds  to  his  collection  of  tools  one  which  has  been 
newly  invented,  and  which  facilitates  some  part  of  his  work,  so 
the  educator  now  and  then  finds,  among  the  host  of  new  inven- 
tions, a  contrivance  which  renders  aid  in  some  difficult  part  of 
bis  work,  and  enables  him  to  teach  both  faster  and  better. 
There  are  various  useful  devices  for  teaching  the  alphabet,  for 
aiding  instruction  in  penmanship,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  rhetoric,  music,  history,  colors,  natural  history, 
physiology,  &c.,  &c. 

To  leave^a  school-house  unprovided  with  the  best  helps  suited 
to  its  purposes,  is  as  poor  economy  as  to  set  up  a  mechanic's 
shop  without  the  proper  tools,  or  a  laboratory  without  retorts  or 
chemicals.  A  farmer  might  dig  his  potatoes  without  tools,  and 
so  a  teacher  might  carry  on  a  school  without  blackboards ;  but 
when  the  results  are  cast  up,  and  compared  with  those  of  other 
methods,  the  /oily  appears  very  plainly.  School  apparatus  is 
simply  labor-saving  machinery,  and,  whilst  it  costs  very  little, 
it  accomplishes  a  great  deal.  But,  unless  the  matter  is  looked 
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after,  the  little  synagogue  of  learning  will  probably  have  no 
wall  map,  globe,  or  blackboard,  no  dictionary  for  reference,  nor 
thermometer  even  to  tell  whether  the  children  are  in  danger  of 
vertigo  or  pneumonia.  It  is  not  always  ignorance,  nor  yet  pe- 
nuriousness,  which  occasions  the  want  of  proper  apparatus  for 
teaching,  but  just  the  want  of  men  whose  business  it  is  to  see 
that  these  things  are  provided. 

Having  thus  given  only  as  much  space  to  this  class  of  topics 
as  might  indicate  something  of  their  importance,  I  advance 
from  these  material  appliances  toward  the  heart  of  the  subject, 
and  proceed  next  to  consider 

THE   RECORDS   OF   THE   SCHOOL. 

The  first  thing  the  teacher  does  when  his  school  is  gathered 
is  to  enroll  the  pupils;  and  this  roll  becomes  a  wonder-working 
instrument:  a  power  in  discipline  and  instruction;  a  power 
over  the  teacher,  as  well  as  under  Lim;  the  bond  of  union  with 
all  that  is  below,  above,  around  him;  the  only  sure  basis  of 
school  history  and  progress,  and  the  germ  whence  springs  some 
of  the  finest  outgrowths  of  philosophy  and  civilization.  Put 
together  the  census  of  school  population,  and  the  records  of  the 
school-house,  and  out  of  them  you  may  forecast  the  future  of 
the  nation. 

The  teachers'  record,  when  fully  kept,  tells  of  each  pupil,  his 
name,  age,  residence,  parents,  occupation  of  parents,  studies, 
days  of  attendance  and  absence,  quality  of  his  recitations,  and 
his  behavior.  Such  statistics  collected  from  every  school,  every 
district,  every  county,  form  tables  dull  enough  indeed  to  the 
general  reader,  but  full  of  value  and  interest  to  school  oflicers, 
to  statesmen,  to  philanthropists  and  political  economists.  And 
when  the  statistics  of  many  States — of  all  States — are  gath- 
ered, as  in  a  national  bureau,  these  long  lines  of  figures  become 
instinct  with  life  and  meaning. 

But  these  current  statistics  serve  an  immediate  practical  use 
which  constitute  them  an  indispensable  system  of  bands  con- 
necting the  wheels  of  the  machinery  with  each  other,  and  the 
whole  with  the  central  power.  The  school  roll,  the  class  roll, 
the  marking,  the  reporting  of  attendance,  behavior  and  profi- 
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ciency,  bring  the  school  into  an  organized  condition  which 
makes  it  intelligible  and  manageable,  holds  a  mirror  before 
every  pupil,  appeals  to  his  emulation,  self-respect,  love  of 
approbation,  dread  of  disgrace  and  punishment;  enables  the 
teacher  to  guage  every  pupil,  to  keep  his  daily  history,  to 
understand  his  wants,  and  to  minister  to  his  weaknesses. 

By  means  of  these  records  also  the  parents  are  brought  into 
Bympathy  with  the  school,  understand  its  workings,  may  have 
exact  information  of  the  standing,  both  absolute  and  relative, 
of  their  children,  and  be  enlisted  for  their  improvement. 

Thus  too  is  the  daily  history  of  every  school  brought  before 
the  school  oflBicers.  Once  each  month  the  County  Superinten- 
dent has  before  hini  the  detailed  statistics  of  every  school.  He 
Bees  what  is  wanting,  and  has  a  powerful  means  furnished  him 
for  exciting  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  schools  in  each 
district  and  among  different  districts. 

Once  a  year  all  these  statistics  are  reported  to  the  central 
office,  and  there  are  studied,  worked  over,  corrected,  readjusted 
and  combined ;  and  are  again  reported  in  mass  and  printed* 
They  are  thus  spread  before  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  people,  and  they  go  back  among  school  officers 
and  teachers,  and  finally  are  sent  abroad  over  the  world  to  be 
studied  and  brought  into  new  combinations,  are  doubled  and 
twisted  with  many  other  threads,  and  woven  into  tte  web  of 
the  world's  history.  And  the  value  of  these  records  never 
diminishes,  but  rather  increases  from  age  to  age.  The  curiosity 
of  posterity  concerning  ancestral  life  is  insatiable,  and  every 
fact  of  the  past  has  a  solid  value  in  improving  the  present  and 
forecasting  the  future.  How  would  we  now  prize  a  minute 
record  of  the  ancient  schools  of  Greece,  of  Egypt,  of  Phcenicia! 
How  would  the  mysterious  rise  or  decadence  of  nations  become 
plain  if  we  could  discover  some  mighty  document  wherein  was 
drawn  out  in  order  the  facts  and  methods  connected  with  their 
training,  of  the  young!  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  solu- 
tion of  political  problems  deeply  affecting  the  prosperity  and 
permanence  of  nations  will  be  developed  out  of  these  dry  and 
unostentatious  school  statistics  considered  in  connection  with 
the  statistics  of  other  subjects.  ^ 
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THE   GENERAL   ORGANIZATION   AND  MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    SCHOOL. 

The  organization  of  a  school  is  a  work  of  far  greater  diffi- 
culty than  the  organization  of  a  deliberative  body,  or  of  a  gang 
of  operatives  in  a  factory.  There  are  few  positions  more  trying 
than  that  of  a  young  teacher  who  appears  for  the  first  time 
before  a  school,  and  especially  a  school  of  strange  children  in  a 
strange  neighborhood.  The  traditions  of  the  school-house  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  neighborhood  are  around  him;  forty  pair 
of  sharp  eyes  are  fixed  upon  hira  inquiringly;  forty  young 
hearts,  exuberant  with  life,  are  beating  silently  before  him. 
Now  at  this  critical  moment,  when  the  active  forces  are  qui- 
escent, what  shall  he  do  to  enthrone  himself  firmly,  and  to 
carry  forward  the  delicate  and  precious  work  of  teaching  and 
training  this  company  of  strong  young  souls?  One  false  step 
may  transform  the  school  into  a  mob  and  rout  him  from  the 
neighborhood.  The  company  of  children  before  him  is  an 
unorganized  mass  of  heterogeneous  materials,  which  he  has  to 
inspect  in  detail,  to  classify,  to  grade,  to  seat,  to  assign  books 
and  lessons,  to  prescribe  hours  and  rules,  to  make  study  and 
recite — ^in  short,  to  control  and  develop  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, so  as  to  bring  each  one  to  the  full  stature  of  which  he 
is  susceptible. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  forms  a  leading  feature  in  the 
education  of  the  pupils.  Unless  the  school  can  be  managed,  it 
cannot  be  taught;  and  unless  the  pupil  is  brought  under  con- 
trol his  knowledge  will  probably  only  give  power  to  his  wick- 
edness. Corporal  punishment  is  the  military  power  which 
need  rarely  be  summoned  to  the  field,  if  the  teacher  under- 
stands his  business.  The  gentler  forces  are  far  more  potent  for 
ordinary  use,  and  far  more  permanent  and  elevating  in  their 
influence.  But  school  discipline  is  a  science  which  the  teacher 
should  understand  before  be  takes  charge  of  a  school,  or  he 
will  subject  himself  to  mortifying  failures,  and  perhaps  inflict 
serious  damage  upon  a  generation  of  children  before  he  leans 
the  art  of  government,  if  he  ever  learns  it  at  all.  But  whilst 
goyernment  controls  the  general  habits,   knowledge   is  the 
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pabulum  on  which  the  mind  feeds,  and  gains  strength.  This 
knowledge  is  important  also  in  itself,  is  varied,  and  is  full  of  diflS- 
cnlties  to  the  young  mind.  What  shall  be  the  instruments  and 
methods  by  which  this  knowledge  shall  be  communicated? 
How  shall  the  youngest  pupils  be  taught  without  being  dis- 
heartened? How  strong  shall  the  meat  be  made  for  the  older, 
BO  as  to  feed  their  vigor  and  not  impair  their  mental  digestion  ? 
"What  shall  be  the  incentives  to  study  and  good  behavior,  and 
how  shall  they  be  used  in  particular  cases?  Ah!  it  requires  a 
volume  to  tell  of  the  numberless  points  which  crowd  every 
hour  of  the  teacher's  life,  and  which  might  well  lead  the  boldest 
to  exclaim,  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?" 

THE   STUDIES   IN  THE   SCHOOLS. 

• 

There  is  a  remarkable  agreement  all  over  the  civilized  world 
as  to  what  should  constitute  the  chief  studies  of  the  elementary 
school:  and  yet  it  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  sub- 
jects themselves  in  their  natural  relations  with  all  other  know- 
ledge and  the  rest  of  creation.  Apart  from  religious  knowledge 
the  most  obvious  thing  a  child  needs  to  be  taught  is  the  use  of 
its  mother  tongue  in  all  fts  utterances,  symbols  and  combina- 
tions. Out  of  this  grows  orthography,  reading,  writing  and 
grammar.  Arithmetic  is  the  initial  subject  of  mathematics, 
and  forms  part  of  a  science  which,  though  the  most  abstract  of 
all  sciences,  has  innumerable  applications,  and  is  of  indispensa- 
ble service  to  man  in  all  periods  and  circumstances  of  life.  It 
could  not  therefore  be  omitted  on  account  of  its  practical  uses, 
apart  from  its  educational  influence  upon  the  mind  in  giving 
subtilty,  exactness  and  persistence  to  its  operations. 

The  traditional  doctrine,  which  is  certainly  true  in  the  main, 
though  not  perhaps  all  the  truth,  has  singled  out  language  and 
mathematics  as  by  eminence  the  great  educating  studies.  But 
this  honored  duality,  which  has  ruled  the  world  of  letters  for 
near  1,000  years,  must  consent  to  become  a  trinity.  Natural 
science  will  soon  share  the  throne  without  dispute.  Then  the 
three  master  studies  will  be — 1st,  Language.  2d,  Mathematics. 
8d,  Physics. 
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Geography  belongs  to  the  third  class,  and  is  already  well 
seated  in  its  place.  This  science  is  y^t  in  its  infancy.  Until 
a  recent  period  its  cast  was  thoroughly  unnatural,  its  &cts  and 
methods  confused  and  utterly  wanting  in  those  broad  gene- 
ralizations and  those  systematic  evolutions  of  priDciples 
which  are  required  for  simplicity  as  well  as  for  scientific 
arrangement.  And  even  now  there  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment in  both  methods  and  detail.  Some  authors  have  caught 
the  true  idea  out  of  which  the  geography  of  the  ftiture  is  to 
grow.  But  we  want  for  primary  schools  something  which 
shall  combine  a  thoroughly  scientific  method  with  greater  sim- 
plicity of  treatment,  and  an  immense  reduction  in  details.  The 
heavy  work  in  studying  geography  now  consists  in  committing 
to  memory  pages  upon  pages  of  small  names  and  small  facts 
which  are  merely  garret-lumber  in  the  brain.  Let  us  for  pri- 
mary schools  have  geographical  science  with  its  main  fects,  and 
nothing  more.  The  frame-work  can  be  filled  up  by  future 
study — in  fact,  the  filling  will  go  on  through  life. 

The  drawing  of  outline  maps  by  the  pupils  should  accom- 
pany all  geographical  study,  as  a  means  of  cultivating  accuracy 
of  eye  and  hand,  and  of  fixing  the  features  of  country  perma- 
nently in  the  mind.  Indeed  free  fiand  and  mechanical  drawing 
should,  and  will  in  time,  constitute  a  regular  branch  of  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  schools.  And  when  to  all  these  music  shall 
have  been  added,  we  will  only  have  reached  the  present  eleva- 
tion of  Prussian  schools.  It  is  found  that  the  addition  of  music, 
drawing,  and  the  simpler  forms  of  object-teaching,  do  not  hin- 
der progress  in  the  ordinary  staple  branches. 

METHODS   OF  INSTRUCTION 

have  grown  into  a  separate  branch  of  study,  and  their  details 
are  undergoing  active  discussion  in  educational  circles  every- 
where. Educators  are  now  considering  the  best  ways  of  teach- 
ing a  young  child  to  talk !  And  each  step  in  the  child's  pro- 
gress is  studied  and  discussed.  When  shall  the  little  one  begin 
to  go  to  school,  and  into  what  sort  of  school  should  it  first  be 
introduced  ?  The  Kindergarten  puts  in  a  claim  for  the  children 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  coaxed  away  from  home.    It  would 
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make  them  sing  orthography,  dance  mathematics,  and  play 
natural  science.  Pestalozzi  would  bring  them  into  a  museum, 
and  cultivate  their  perceptions  with  natural  objects.  Lancaster 
would  put  the  younger  under  the  tuition  of  the  older  children. 
Paedagogus  Antiquus  would  carry  on  his  school  by  "main 
force  and  ignorance."  Hecker  would  educate  the  teacher  first 
in  the  art  of  teaching  in  general,  and  in  the  best  method  of 
teaching  each  particular  thing.  One  will  teach  arithmetic 
"  out  of  a  book"  most  painfully,  another  will  carry  on  a  class 
twice  as  fast  with  a  quart  of  beans.  One  will  send  off  a  dis- 
couraged child  with  a  bursting  heart:  another  will  say  pleas- 
antly, "Look  at  this  picture;  you  can  understand  it."  Id  a 
word,  the  variety  in  methods  of  teaching  is  infinite. 

Education  is  a  boundless  subject,  full  of  intricate  questions. 
It  goes  into  all  the  ramifications  of  the  human  mind  and  char- 
acter. It  deals  with  universal  knowledge.  It  selects  and 
shapes  particular  branches  to  suit  its  purposes.  It  seeks  so  to 
administer  knowledge  to  the  young  child  that  it  may  grow 
thereby,  and  to  give  stronger  meat  with  advancing  develop- 
ment. There  is  as  much  room  for  wrong  treatment  in  educar 
tion  as  in  medicine.  Malpractice  is  always  injurious,  and  may 
easily  be  fatal.  If  to  give  a  wroug  dose  to  the  body  may  send 
the  practitioner  to  the  felon's  cell,  what  shall  be  said  of  him 
who  administers  injurious  doses  to  the  mind?  And  if  there 
are  better  methods  of  teaching,  what  apology  is  there  for  prac- 
tising the  worse !  If  there  is  much  to  be  learned  by  study  and 
practice  as  to  how  to  teach  each  particular  branch,  how  can  a 
State  vindicate  its  character  for  intelligence  if  it  allows  its 
schools  to  be  conducted  by  any  raw,  ignorant,  or  wrong-headed 
candidates,  even  though  they  may  be  able  to  pass  a  tolerable 
examination  on  the  primary  studies!  But  on  this  subject  more 
will  be  said  under  the  head  of  Teachers. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TBXT-BOOKS. 

Our  State  Constitution  is  understood  by  some  persons  to 
require  the  Board  of  Education  to  select  and  prescribe  text- 
books for  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  to  prescribe 
one  and  the  same  set  of  books  for  all.    I  can  see  how  such  an 
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interpretation  might  naturally  occur  to  persons  not  accustomed 
to  the  technical  use  of  the  phrase  "unifornaity  of  text-books" 
in  school  literature;  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  interpretation  is 
as  incorrect  exegetically,  as  injurious  practically.  The  normal 
application  of  the  phrase  "uniformity  of  text-books"  is  to  uni- 
formity in  a  single  school ;  and  this  is  all  that  may  properly  be 
understood  by  the  phrase,  unless  there  is  something  in  the  con- 
text which  shows  it  is  intended  to  have  a  wider  application. 
The  demands  of  education  are  satisfied  when  the  pupils  of  the 
same  school  use  the  same  books ;  and  this  is  the  point  toward 
which  eflfort  has  been  specially  directed.  There  are  reasons 
for  uniformity  of  books  among  the  schools  of  a  district,  as  well 
as  for  uniformity  in  the  single  school;  but  these  reasons  are 
economical,  rather  than  educational;  although  there  is  some 
educational  advantage  in  individual  cases  of  transfer  from  one 
school  to  another.  Exactly  how  far  uniformity  of  books  among 
different  schools  should  be  made  to  extend  is  one  of  the  unset- 
tled questions  in  public  school  policy.  In  some  States  the 
uniformity  may  still,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  be  confined  to 
the  individual  school;  in  others,  it  is  extended  over  all  the 
schools  in  a  district,  in  others  over  the  county,  and  in  a  few  it 
has  been  extended  over  the  whole  State ;  but  in  each  and  all  of 
those  cases,  it  is  a  correct  use  of  language  to  say  that  uniformty 
of  text-books  has  been  provided  for! 

This  usage  of  the  phrase  in  educational  literature,  which 
might  easily  be  established  by  examples,  enables  us  to  see  that 
our  constitution  in  requiring  the  Board  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide for  uniformity  of  text-books  only  intended  to  guard  against 
that  sore  evil  of  a  diversity  of  books  in  the  same  school.  Its 
language  is : — 

"  The  Board  of  Edacation  shall  provide  for  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  the 
furnishing  of  school-houses  wiih  such  apparatus  and  library  as  may  be  necessary, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law."    (Art.  viii.  sec.  6.) 

The  words  "provide  for"  are  used  in  the  same  instrument 
five  times  in  defining  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  con- 
cerning as  many  different  subjects.  (See  Art.  x,  sec.  8;  Art 
X,  sec.  19;  Art.  iv,  sec.  10;  Art  v,  sec.  21;  Art.  ix,  sec.  2.) 
Indeed  it  is  a  very  common  phrase,  and  it  never  defines  the 
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mode  or  method  by  which  an  end  shall  be  attained ;  but  always 
confers  legislative  power,  and  allows  a  wide  discretion:  so  that 
-whatever  be  the  end  or  result  at  which  the  Board  of  Education 
"was  required  to  aim,  the  mode  and  manner  of  reaching  it  is 
discretionary,  except  as  limited  by  State  legislation.  The 
phrase  "uniformity  of  text-books,"  as  used  in  our  constitution, 
is  attended  by  no  defining  clauses,  and  hence  would  be  satisfied 
equally  by  uniformity  in  State,  county,  district,  or  the  single 
school.  In  fact,  the  concluding  clause  of  the  section  under 
consideration  seems  to  force  upon  us  this  interpretation,  for  it 
expressly  says  that  this  uniformity  is  to  be  provided  for  ^^  tender 
such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law  !  "  It  seems  clear  that 
whilst  the  subject  is  referred  to  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Legislature  may  regulate  the  manner  in  which  the  uniformity 
is  to  be  carried  out.  As  yet,  the  General  Assembly  has  made 
but  one  regulation  on  the  subject,  and  that  is  the  one  which 
requires  uniformity  of  text-books  to  be  carried  out  gradually. 
If  these  views  be  correct,  as  the  matter  now  stands  every- 
thing beyond  uniformity  of  books  in  the  single  school  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

HOW  FAR  UNIFORMITY  SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED. 

/ 

Uniformity  in  each  separate  school  is  an  educational  neces- 
sity, as  is  well  known  to  every  teacher,  and  as  may  readily  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  thinks  of  it.  A  variety  of  books  is  fatal 
to  classification,  and  without  classification  successful  instruction 
in  ordinary  schools  is  impossible.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  uniformity  in  any  school,  because  parents  do  not  gene- 
rally understand  its  importance  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to 
purchase  new  books  as  long  as  old  ones  remain  on  hand.  Pri- 
vate school  teachers  have  found  it  impossible  in  most  cases  to 
effect  this  most  desirable  object.  All  of  which  renders  it  pro- 
per for  the  State  to  guard  by  law  against  the  existence  of  such 
diversity  of  books  in  the  single  school  as  would  impair  its 
usefulness.  But  to  what  extent  uniformity  of  books  should 
be  enforced  among  different  schools  is  a  question  not  easily 
settled. 

Theoretically,  enforced  uniformity  ought  not  to  be  carried 
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beyond  tho  iDdividaal  school,  or  related  set  of  schools,  becatise 
theoretically  the  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  choose  his  o^wrn 
books,  under  general  instructions.  Each  teacher  has  mental 
peculiarities  and  habits  which  are  better  served  by  some  books 
than  others  of  equal  merit.  Persons  familiar  with  the  habita 
of  mechanics  have  observed  that  one  mechanic  is  rarely  satis- 
fied with  the  tools  of  another.  So  it  is  with  text^books,  which 
are  the  tools  of  the  teacher.  One  teacher  will  do  better  work 
with  one  book,  and  another  with  a  diflferent  one.  Moreover, 
the  selection  of  text-books  is  more  in  the  line  of  the  teacher's 
business  than  in  that  of  any  one  else.  The  man  who  handles 
tools  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  tools.  And  in  canvassing 
the  merits  of  different  books  the  teacher  is  himself  kept  alive 
and  growing. 

But  before  the  selection  of  text-books  can  safely  be  left  to 
individual  teachers,  they  must  be  teachers  indeed,  not  merely 
in  name.  Not  every  man  who  calls  himself  a  carpenter  can  be 
trusted  to  build  a  house.  The  teacher  must  understand  his 
business  and  be  trained  to  it,  and  he  must  have  the  opportunity 
of  informing  himself,  before  he  is  qualified  to  pronounce  ou 
the  relative  merits  of  text-books.  Moreover,  the  profession  of 
teaching  must  first  have  stability  and  permanence,  or  there 
Would  be  too  much  changing  of  books  with  the  changing  oi 
teachers,  as  happens  constantly  with  primary  schools  taught 
by  private  teachers.  The  time  will  come  in  the  future,  but  has 
not  yet  come,  for  allowing  each  teacher  to  select  books  for 
himself,  in  public  schools. 

If  books  are  to  be  chosen  by  other  parties  than  the  teachers 
individually,  there  is  no  necessity  for  confining  uniformity  to  a 
single  school;  because  the  idea  of  fitting  the  books  to  the 
teacher  cannot  yet  be  realized.  Then  the  question  recurs,  how 
far  should  this  uniformity  be  made  to  extend?  We  naturally 
think  of  the  district,  the  county,  the  State;  any  one  of  which 
might  be  made  the  area  of  uniformity. 

In  determining  which  of  these  is  best,  or  whether  absolute 
uniformity  should  be  enforced  in  any  one  of  them,  the  educa- 
tional idea  should  be  kept  uppermost.  Economy  of  purchase 
is  a  consideration  not  to  be  despised.    It  should  have  all  the 
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•weight  it  is  entitled  to,  but  no  more.  If  saving  outlay  were 
the  main  thing,  we  should  have  no  public  schools  at  all.  The 
merit  of  the  books  should  far  outweigh  the  consideration  of 
cost.  What  is  said  of  merchandise  generally  is  emphatically 
true  of  books :  "J.  poor  article  is  dear  at  any  price.**  As  long  as 
schools  are  taught  chiefly  by  teachers  who  depend  far  more  on 
the  text-book  than  on  their  own  independent  knowledge  and 
ekill,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  only  the  best  books 
shall  be  used.  The  difference  of  a  few  cents  in  the  cost  of  a 
book  is  B/  very  insignificant  consideration  in  comparison  with 
its  educational  value,  or  with  the  value  of  a  sound  principle  in 
education. 

A  portion  of  our  population  being  migratory,  and  especially 
that  portion  which  is  least  able  to  bear  expense,  it  is  of  course 
desirable  that  the  books  purchased  for  use  in  one  school  should 
be  available  in  another.  But  the  moving  class  of  people  can 
not  be  provided  for  in  all  their  wanderings ;  for  they  are  liable 
at  any  time  to  change  their  township,  county  or  State.  Indeed, 
if  the  economical  advantages  of  uniformity  be  made  a  prime 
consideration,  we  cannot  stop  short  of  e^  national  vnifcrmUy! 

Irj  saying  that  the  educational  idea  should  be  made  para- 
mount in  determining  this  matter,  I  do  not  refer  only  to  the 
relative  merit  of  the  books,  but  to  the  whole  educational  influ- 
ence of  the  transaction  on  school  teachers,  school  oflicers  and 
the  community.  Text-books  represenj;  different  ideas  and 
methods  of  education,  which  should  be  understood  and  dis- 
cussed in  all  educational  circles,  larger  and  smaller.  In  fact, 
each  book  has  something  special  to  say  for  itself  as  a  reason 
why  it  should  be  accepted.  It  claims  to  be  an  improvement 
on  all  that  have  gone  before  it.  Perhaps  it  is  not,  perhaps  it  is. 
At  any  rate  it  will  teach  something  to  every  one  who  looks  at  it, 
whether  it  be  adopted  or  not.  The  distribution  of  specimen 
copies  and  the  circulation  of  book  agents  are  useful  in  liberal- 
izing and  informing  the  community,  and  teachers  especially. 

Every  wholesome  stimulus  should  be  applied  to  counteract 
that  tendency  to  mental  stagnation,  which  is  the  deadliest  foe 
to  educational  progress.  Just  in  proportion  as  men  are  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  thinking  for  themselves  does  this  torpor 
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come  over  them.  There  could  be  no  finer  machinery  for  **the 
artificial  production  of  stupidity  "  among  the  people  than  such 
a  centralization  of  their  educational  operations,  as  that  every 
thing  would  be  determined  at  headquarters  and  issued  like 
army  orders.  Just  here  we  see  the  radical  vice  of  those  ex- 
treme views  of  State  education,  which  are  becoming  too  popu- 
lar in  some  regions,  and  of  which  this  idea  of  a  State  uniform- 
ity of  text-books  is  a  feature.  Education  might  be  called  the 
art  of  thinking :  and  unless  we  can  have  school  ofiicers  and 
teachers  who  think,  the  children  will  not  be  taught  to  think, 
and  the  State  will  not  progress. 

There  are  indeed  certain  strong  measures  which  may  proper- 
ly be  taken  by  a  State  in  the  original  establishment  of  a  public 
school  system  which  would  be  unwise  as  a  permanent  policy. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  States  which  have  to  contend 
with  a  very  heavy  mass  of  illiteracy,  which  of  course  is  not 
competent  to  take  full  charge  of  matters  which  require  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  intelligence  to  manage,  without  detriment 
to  the  public  interest.  On  this  ground  more  than  one  feature 
in  our  own  practice  may  be  apologized  for.  But  the  theory 
and  tendency  of  a  public  school  system  should  be  toward  de- 
centralisation by  a  gradual  remitting  to  the  people  or  their 
local  representatives  of  every  power,  which  they  may  be  edu- 
cated to  exercise  with  even  a  tolerable  degree  of  success. 

In  applying  this  doctrine  to  the  text-book  question,  I  should 
say  that,  theoretically,  the  area  of  uniformity  should  be  no 
larger  than  is  necessary  to  secure  a  competent  body  for  making 
the  selection;  and  practically  it  should  correspond  with  the 
area  over  which  uniformity  of  school  methods  is  enforced. 
Whatever  body  determines  the  course  and  mode  of  instruction 
in  a  school  is  the  proper  body  for  determining  the  text-books. 
The  natural  correspondence  between  these  two  subjects  is  so 
manifest  that  it  is  diflicult  to  understand  how  they  ever  came 
to  be  separated.  Whether  it  be  the  city  or  county  school 
board,  or  the  district  board,  or  the  local  superintendent  that 
determines  what  shall  be  the  order  of  studies  and  methods  of 
instruction,  that  is  the  proper  authority  for  selecting  the  text- 
books.   If  the  word-method  and  phonetics  are  to  be  used  in 
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teaching  ortho^aphy,  text-books  must  be  used  wherein  those 
methods  are  employed.  If  geography  is  to  be  taught  on  a 
foundation  of  map-drawing,  or  on  the  physico-political  instead 
of  the  politico-physical  system,  there  must  be  corresponding 
books.  To  assign  the  selection  of  school  methods  to  one  au- 
thority and  the  selection  of  school  books  to  another  is  a  logical 
absurdity.  Imagine  one  body  determining  the  gauge  of  a  rail- 
road and  another  the  width  of  the  trucks,  without  any  arrange- 
ment to  make  the  two  correspond ! 

If  the  State  authorities  select  the  text-books,  whilst  the  local 
authorities  are  allowed  to  arrange  methods,  either  the  State 
books  will  not  be  universally  used  or  the  authority  of  the  local 
boards  will  be  abrogated,  and  the  whole  matter  of  books  and 
methods  be  controlled  by  the  central  power;  which  shows  how 
one  dangerous  assumption  may  draw  others  after  it.  And  if 
the  central  power  dictates  books  and  methods  for  all  schools, 
it  may  as  well  choose  teachers,  build  school  houses,  and  buy 
furniture  and  apparatus — a  plan  which  might  do  in  Russia,  but 
does  not  suit  in  America. 

Cities  of  the  first  class  should  have  the  most  perfect  freedom 
in  regard  to  this  whole  matter,  because  of  the  diversity  and 
elaboration  of  their  methods.  These  cities  usually  are,  and 
always  should  be,  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  they 
should  not  be  trammelled  in  testing  new  instruments  of  educa- 
tion. And  in  the  smaller  cities  and  in  counties  there  should  be 
a  considerable  discretion  allowed.  There  is  always  a  doubt  as 
to  what  is  best  as  to  many  things,  and  only  experience  can  de- 
cide. What  is  best  in  one  place  may  not  be  best  in  another. 
What  is  best  in  a  graded  school  may  not  be  best  in  an  un- 
graded. A  system  of  instruction  which  may  be  best  in  the 
hands  of  competent  teachers,  may  not  be  practicable  where 
teachers  are  less  competent.  All  this  shows  the  need  of  flexi- 
bility in  local  arrangements  and  a  systematic  training  of  school 
officers  and  teachers  for  their  important  duties. 

Another  argument  for  leaving  the  selection  of  text-books  to 
local  authorities  is  that  thus  the  influence  of  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents of  schools  is  more  felt  in  determining  the  result 
than  can  be  the  case  under  a  State  system.     The  value  of  this 
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influence  has  already  been  adverted  to,  and  it  is  regarded  as  so 
important  in  some  States  that  school  boards  are  required  by 
law  to  call  the  teachers  in  consultation  when  books  are  to  be 
chosen :  a  wise  provision. 

SPEOIAL  REASONS  WHY  THB   STATE    BOARD   OF  EDUCATION   SHOULD 
NOT  SELECT  TEXT-BOOKS. 

I  shall  express  myself  the  more  freely  upon  this  point,  be- 
cause I  know  that  my  colleagues  of  the  Board  will  heartily 
sympathize  with  views  which  tend  to  remove  this  vexations 
subject  from  our  counsels;  although  we  may  have  received  dif- 
ferent impressions  as  to  our  constitutional  obligations. 

All  the  preceding  reasoning  on  this  general  topic  constitutes 
an  argumeut  against  the  prescribing  of  books  for  the  whole 
Btate  by  central  authority.  But  there  are  other  reasons  stiU 
more  pointed. 

1.  It  may  be  said  in  general,  that  there  is  the  same  reason 
against  it  that  there  is  against  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington  prescribing  a  list  of  books  for  the  whole  United 
States — ^namely,  that  it  is  a  governmental  usurpation,  as  are  all 
assumptions  by  government  of  powers  not  demanded  by  the 
common  weal.  If  there  be  no  important  educational  or  gov- 
ernmental end  to  be  subserved  by  a  general  uniformity  of 
books,  then  there  is  no  more  apology  for  such  prescription  than 
there  would  be  for  prescribing  uniformity  of  dress  for  the 
people. 

2.  The  preponderating  influence  in  a  State  board  of  educa- 
tion is  rarely  if  ever  an  educational  influence,  as  ought  strongly 
to  be  the  case  in  a  body  undertaking  the  selection  of  tex^ 
books.  Matters  of  finance,  of  government,  and  even  of  official 
appointments  of  some  kinds,  may  properly  be  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  miscellaneous  body  of  State  officers;  but  in  so 
purely  an  educational  matter  as  determining  text-books  for  the 
schools,  educational  experts  should  have  a  controlling  influence. 
The  executive  officers  about  the  State  capitol  commonly  consti- 
tute boards  of  education ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  out  of 
their  line  of  thought  than  the  relative  merits  of  school  books ; 
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and  they  are  also  so  fully  occupied  otherwise  that  they  have 
neither  time  nor  patience  for  the  proper  discharge  of  this  extra 
service,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  would  greatly  prefer  being  ex- 
cused. 

With  the  vast  number  of  school  books,  and  good  books  too, 
now  before  the  public,  and  new  ones  constantly  appearing,  no 
man,  even  though  he  be  an  educator,  can  be  qualified  to  give 
an  intelligent  vote  on  the  subject,  who  does  not  give  a  great» 
deal  of  time  to  the  special  examination  of  school  books.  A 
gentleman  distinguished  as  an  educator  and  as  a  State  superin- 
tendent of  instruction  has  lately  declared,  in  speaking  on  this 
very  point,  that  he  would  not  be  willing  to  vote  in  the  selection 
of  books  for  the  public  schools  with  less  than  a  year  pf  special 
study  and  examination.  If  such  feelings  are  becoming  to  an 
expert  of  the  highest  order,  who  can  wonder  at  the  diffidence 
of  civil  officials  who  are  required  to  discharge  the  same  duty 
upon  slight  and  hasty  glances  at  a  few  books,  or  upon  impres- 
sions made  upon  their  minds  by  interested  parties.  The  task, 
too,  is  always  a  thankless  one,  occasioning  them  much  annoy- 
ance, and  not  unfrequently  bringing  them  under  suspicion  of 
having  been  actuated  by  unworthy  motives,  even  when  their 
conduct  has  been  entirely  upright  and  unselfish. 

3.  Another  adverse  argument  is  found  in  the  frequency  of 
deplorable  errors  committed  by  such  bodies,  and  the  perma- 
nent evil  consequencea  thereof.  A  badly  made  five-years  book 
contract  will  damage  the  education  of  a  whole  generation  of 
children. 

4.  In  reports  from  other  States,  I  frequently  see  allusions  to 
acts  of  gross  official  corruption  in  connection  with  this  business 
of  selecting  text-books.  And  no  State  has  any  assurance  that 
intellectual  incompetency  or  moral  weakness,  or  both  together, 
may  not  at  some  time  be  entrusted  with  this  great  responsibili- 
ty. And  at  such  a  juncture,  should  strong  temptation  arise,  a 
public  calamity  of  the  direst  sort  might  possibly  ensue.  A 
State  school-book  monopoly  for  five  years  is  a  splendid  prize ; 
in  it  is  the  possibility  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  of 
profit.  The  temptation  is  strong;  the  risk  too  great  to  be  al- 
lowed by  a  wise  State  policy. 
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ARGUMENTS  FOR   STATE   UNIFORMITY  ANSWERED. 

1.  Inasmuch  as  Bchool  books  may  contain  objectionable  sen- 
timents, some  persons  would  find  an  argument  in  this  for  re- 
ferring the  selection  to  a  State  Board.  Even  if  this  were  the 
proper  remedy,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  only  a  single 
set  of  books  should  be  licensed,  as  there  are  ten  times  as  many 
books  free  from  all  objection  of  this  sort  as  there  are  books 
containing  objectionable  sentiments.  Hence  there  is  no  end  of 
books  that  might  be  licensed  on  this  score.  And  if  the  impri- 
matur of  the  State  Board  should  be  required  at  all,  a  great 
number  of  competing  books  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  licensed. 
On  this  principle  our  State  Board  acted,  but  confined  its  en- 
dorsement to  two  sets  of  books. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  members  of  a  State  board  never 
know  from  their  personal  examination  all  that  is  contained  in 
any  book  that  they  endorse.  The  information  they  have  on 
the  subject  is  learned  chiefly  from  others,  and  especially  fi-om 
book  agents,  who  point  out  the  faults  in  rival  books  as  zealously 
as  they  do  the  merits  of  their  own.  This  fact  shows  that  as  a 
general  rule  the  opinion  of  a  State  board  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  books  possesses  no  more  value  than  that  of  any  other 
body  of  intelligent  gentlemen  who  have  enjoyed  the  solicita- 
tions of  book  agents.  The  plain  truth  upon  this  subject  is, 
that  the  best  guaranty  we  have  for  a  good  selection  of  books 
anywhere  comes  from  the  active  competition  among  those  great 
publishing  houses  who  scatter  their  agents  and  their  documents 
with  a  liberal  hand  over  the  whole  country.  If  there  be  one 
single  sentence  in  a  school  book  which  would  be  objected  to  in 
any  quarter,  there  will  be  half  a  dozen  agents  to  point  it  out 
with  infinite  gusto;  that  is,  provided  agents  are  allowed  to  cir- 
culate freely  throughout  the  community. 

2.  This  active  canvassing  by  book  agents  is  regarded  by  some 
persons  as  an  evil  which  should  be  frowned  upon  by  State  au- 
thorities. I  consider  it  a  great  blessing.  The  educational  pool 
gives  out  its  healing  influence  only  when  its  waters  are  stirred. 
Book  agents  are  not  merely  disturbers  of  oflSicial  comfort;  they 
are  untiring  workers  in  the  cause  of  education.    All  are  men 
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of  education,  and  many  of  them  have  been  successful  teachers. 
They  are  full  of  useful  educational  ideas,  which  they  scatter 
^without  stint  wherever  they  go.     Too  prudent  to  be  rude  or 
mischievous,  disposed  to  flatter  rather  than  to  offend  prejudice, 
anxious  to  serve  the  community  in  which  they  act  by  all  means 
in  their  power,  they  seem  to  realize  the  prophetic  vision  in 
which  it  was  foreseen  that  "  men  should  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  should  be  increased."     In  these  Southern  States  we 
have  far  more  to  fear  from  the  ins  ineriiae  of  heavy  masses  of 
ignorance,  than  from  any  educational  excitement  whatsoever. 
A  few  emphatic  words  of  caution  given  to  school  officers  will 
in  most  cases  furnish  a  sufficient  protection  against  any  inci- 
dental evils  which  might  result  from  the  circulation  of  agents. 
3.    A  plausible  argument  for  great  State  contracts  is  the 
cheapening  of  books.     It  is  only  under  peculiar  circumstances 
that  this  advantage  can  be  gained,  owing  to  the  combination  of 
publishers  for  their  mutual  protection  in  large  operations.    But 
even  if  books  could  always  be  obtained  more  cheaply  by  a  State 
contract  than  by  the  ordinary  competitions  of  trade,  it  would 
not  follow  that  such  contracts  should  be  resorted  to.     If  the 
State  should  go  into  the  business  of  providing  ready-made 
clothing  for  its  citizens  by  large  contracts,  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  prices  of  clothing  would  be  greatly  reduced;  and  yet 
it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  nothing  is  gained  in  the 
long  run  by  such  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  with  the 
regular  operations  of  business.     The  testimony  of  those  who 
have  had  the  largest  opportunities  of  witnessing  experiments 
in  the  cheapening  of  books  by  State  contracts  corresponds  with 
the  experience  of  the  world  in  proving  that  the  people  gain 
nothing  by  the  effort  of  State  authorities  to  regulate  prices. 
But  let  the  economical  argument  be  weak  or  strong,  it  must 
give  way  to  the  educational  argument. 
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GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

A  graded  school  is  a  school  in  which  there  is  a  prescribed 
course  of  study  divided  into  definite  periods  and  progressive 
steps,  which  must  be  taken  in  regular  order  by  the  pupils. 
The  tenn  graded  does  not  itself  suggest  any  of  the  studies 
which  may  be  included  in  the  course,  but  only  the  fact  of  gra- 
dation. An  example  is  seen  in  the  familiar  college  curriculum, 
which  is  simply  a  course  of  study  divided  into  four  grades;, 
called  respectively,  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior. 
The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  all  studies  and  all  schools. 

When  a  graded  school  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  an 
ordinary  public  school  system,  it  is  commonly  understood  to  be 
a  school  in  which  the  elementary  branches  are  arranged  in  an 
orderly  course  of  ascending  grades,  in  which  the  co-ordinate 
studies  are  carried  on  pari  passu;  and  in  which  each  pupil  on 
entering  is  assigned  to  the  grade  suited  to  his  stage  of  advance- 
ment, and  is  required  to  take  all  the  studies  in  that  grade. 
The  graded  elementary  course,  being  of  modern  origin,  has  not 
reached  that  maturity  of  form  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
college  curriculum.  The  list  of  studies,  the  order  of  their  ar- 
rangement, and  the  length  and  number  of  grades,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  and  circumstances  of  those  immediately 
concerned.  The  number  of  grades  in  practice  has  generally 
been  regulated  by  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  school.  Two 
teachers,  the  one  taking  charge  of  the  lower  pupils,  and  the 
other  of  those  more  advanced,  would  make  a  school  of  two 
grades.  The  addition  of  a  third  teacher,  occasioning  a  division 
of  the  pupils  into  three  parties,  would  change  the  school  into 
one  of  three  grades,  and  so  on  up  to  ten,  which  I  believe  is 
the  usual  number  of  grades  in  large  schools. 

This  irregular  method,  however,  is  provisional,  and  will 
ultimately  pass  into  a  system  of  gradation  based  exclusively 
upon  the  nature  of  the  studies  themselves  and  the  time  required 
to  complete  the  course.  If,  for  example,  the  entire  course 
requires  six  years  for  its  completion,  it  might  properly  be 
divided  into  either  six  or  twelve  grades  without  respect  to  the 
number  of  teachers;  each  one  of  whom  might  teach  one  or 
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certainly  ascertained;  but  any  tolerable  arrangement  is  better 
than  none.  It  is  well  known  that  all  manner  of  irregularities 
formerly  characterized  primary  schools.  There  was  not  only 
no  prescribed  course  of  study,  but  there  was  in  most  cases  the 
utmost  confusion  as  to  studies,  classification,  text^booke,  and 
methods  of  instruction.  This  was  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the 
unprofessional  character  of  the  teacher's  office,  the  unscientific 
condition  of  the  whole  matter  of  primary  education,  and  the 
ordinary  subjugation  of  the  teacher  to  the  tyranny  of  children's 
whims  and  parent's  ignorance.  The  teacher,  however  well  in- 
formed, was  commonly  the  slave  and  not  the  master  of  his 
school.  Possibly  he  might  storm  and  whip  ad  libitum^  but  as  to 
enforcing  an  order  of  study  or  classification  against  the  wishes 
of  the  children  or  the  notions  of  any  parent,  he  was  almost 
powerless. 

But  system  and  public  sentiment  are  coming  to  the  rescue. 
The  doctrine  is  now  accepted  theoretically  that  the  primary 
studies  ought  to  be  taught  by  means  of  a  regular  course  in  all 
primary  schools.  In  an  unsystematic  school  of  even  twenty- 
five  pupils  the  teacher  may  have  to  hear  fifty  different  recita- 
tions in  the  six  hours  of  school,  besides  solving  difficulties  and 
administering  discipline.  What  are  such  recitations  worth? 
Almost  nothing.  Deliberation  is  an  essential  element  in  sound 
teaching.  This  is  often  forgotten  by  teachers  who  in  their 
eftbrts  to  cultivate  vivacity  work  themselves  and  their  classes 
into  a  state  of  nervous  excitability  which  is  unfavorable  to 
thought.  And  it  is  this  nervous  agitation  in  study  and  recita- 
tion which  destroys  the  health,  and  defeats  the  education  of 
multitudes  of  students,  and  in  a  common  school  crushes  the 
teacher.  There  must  be  ease  as  well  as  vigor  of  mind;  a  suffi- 
ciency as  well  as  an  economy  of  time. 

In  a  badly  classified  school  is  found  every  abuse.  The 
teacher  hurried  and  fretted  beyond  measure,  some  pupils  shuf- 
fied  from  one  thing  to  another  with  such  haste  and  irregularity 
as  to  be  in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  whilst  others  have  an 
excess  of  time  for  the  preparation  of  lessons,  which  inclines 
them  to  listlessness  or  mischief,  and  school  exercises  generally 
in  a  hopeless  jumble.     Of  course  there  are  teachers  who  do  not 
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thus  allow  the  stragglers  to  overwhelm  the  camp.  They  insist 
-upon  organization,  but  they  are  successful  just  in  proportion  as 
they  have  a  programme. 

GRADED   COURSE   FOR   SCHOOLS   OF   ONE  TEACHER. 

Graded  courses  must  differ  in  detail  with  the  wants  of  differ- 
ent communities,  some  desiring  longer  and  more  varied  courses 
than  others.  The  variations,  however,  are  not  made  by  omit- 
ting the  usual  branches,  but  by  the  varying  fullness  with  which 
they  are  taught,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  less  common 
branches,  such  as  drawing,  music,  physiology,  history,  etc. 
Hence  probably  in  every  public  school  system  there  will  ulti- 
mately be  elective  courses,  even  in  the  primary  branches — in 
fact  such  is  now  the  case  practically. 

For  the  ordinary  country  school  six  grades  have  been  pro- 
posed by  some  and  a  greater  number  by  others,  with  the  under- 
standing that  at  least  that  number  of  years  will  be  required  to 
pass  over  the  course.  Into  one  of  these  grades  every  pupil  is 
placed,  and  there  kept  until  ready  to  rise  to  the  next  grade. 

An  obvious  practical  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  this 
system  arises  from  the  irregular  habits  of  country  pupils  as  to 
school  attendance,  and  order  of  acquisition.     The  incoming 
pupil  might  have  sufficient  attainment,  say  in  arithmetic,  to 
enter  the  third  grade,  but  his  bad  spelling  and  reading  might 
consign  him  to  the  next  lower,  which  would  compel  him  to  re- 
view a  portion  of  arithmetic  with  which  he  was  familiar.    This 
would  generally  dissatisfy  both  pupil  and  parents,  even  when 
the  review  might  be  an  advantage.     But  whilst  in  some  cases 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  loss  of  time,  the  improvement  in  the 
general  method  of  the  school  would  in  the  end  save  time  for 
all.     Some  irregularities  would  of  necessity  be  tolerated  in  the 
beginning,  but  the  fixing  of  a  course  would  in  time  control  the 
educational  habits  of  the  people,  and  secure  ultimate  harmony. 
The  grades  should  be  as  numerous  as  can  be  managed  by  a 
single  teacher.     As  each  grade  would  have  from  three  to  five 
recitations  daily,  besides  those  exercises  which  are  common  to 
the  whole  school,  an  excessive  number  of  grades  would  over- 
whelm the  teacher,  just  as  a  want  of  grading  now  does.    But 
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the  advantage  of  numerous  grades,  with  frequent  promotions, 
is  very  great  in  the  fact  that  it  prevents  the  dull  pupils  from 
long  retarding  the  quick.  The  fixed  law  of  a  well-managed 
graded  school  is  that  no  pupil  shall  leave  the  grade  he  is  in 
until  he  has  mastered  that  part  of  the  course.  Promotions  are 
properly  made  only  on  examination  or  intimate  knowledge  of 
pupils'  standing.  Those  pupils  who  stand  the  test  go  up — the 
rest  must  review  the  studies  of  the  same  grade  along  with  the 
incoming  class.  Hence  the  shorter  the  grades  the  more  perfect 
the  classification,  and  the  sooner  the  quick  pupils  are  freed 
from  their  slow  companions,  and  also  the  less  the  time  is  lost 
by  the  dullards  who  are  turned  back.  In  a  large  city  school 
promotions  may  thus  be  made  every  six,  or  even  three  months, 
by  sub-dividing  the  grades,  besides  exceptional  cases  in  which 
individuals  are  promoted  in  advance  of  their  classes.  Thus  the 
graded  system  is  relieved  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  ten- 
dency to  mechanical  uniformity.  But  there  is  no  method  by 
which  a  school  of  one  teacher  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford 
the  educational  advantages  of  a  school  having  a  plurality  of 
teachers.  If  a  six  grade  course  should  be  adopted,  which  is 
the  lowest  proposed,  the  recitations  will  still  be  much  more 
numerous  than  desirable.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  general  and 
occasional  exercises,  and  the  whole  list  of  interruptions,  we  will 
suppose  that  the  set  of  pupils  belonging  to  each  grade  has  on 
an  average  four  branches  of  daily  study — commonly  the  number 
is  greater — then  the  teacher  must  hear  daily  twenty-four  reci- 
tations in  the  customary  six  hours  of  school.  This  is  better 
than  fifty,  but  it  is  too  many.  With  the  inevitable  interrup- 
tions,  they  would  be  simply  ten-minute  recitations.  But  bad 
as  this  is,  it  is  the  best  thing  that  has  yet  been  proposed  for  a 
common  country  school,  and  is  immeasurably  better  than  the 
hotch-potch  usually  seen. 

A   PLURALITY   OF  TEACHERS 

Is  thus  .seen  to  be  indispensable  to  the  constitution  of  a  satis- 
factory school ;  and  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  numerous 
the  teachers  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  school.  No  doc- 
trine in  education  is  more  certain  and  more  familiar  than  that 
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the  j-ounger  the  pupils  the  more  minute  and  constant  should  be 
the  care,  oversight  and  direct  instruction  by  the  teacher.  To 
neglect  3'oung  children  in  school  is  not  only  to  fail  to  benefit 
them,  but  it  is  to  torture  them  into  the  worst  mental  habits, 
and  to  occasion  those  disorders  which  are  the  bane  of  the  coun- 
try schools.  But  how  can  a  teacher  be  engaged  in  giving 
instruction  to  one-sixth  of  a  school,  and  at  the  same  time  exer- 
cise proper  care  over  the  remaining  five-sixths?  Either  the 
instruction  of  the  one-sixth  or  the  management  of  the  five-sixths 
iiiii«t  suffer — in  fact,  both  must  suffer.  The  unsolved  difficul- 
ties, the  long  waiting,  the  physical  discomfort  of  sitting  unoc- 
cupied (even  when  seats  are  comfortable),  tend  to  make  the 
ordinary  school  a  wearisome,  if  not  demoralizing  place — and 
this  because  two  fundamental  doctrines  in  education  are  vio- 
lated, viz:  "that  acquisition  should  not  go  beyond  discipline," 
and  that  "study  should  not  be  allowed  to  weary."  Should 
such  a  school  be  amended  by  the  introduction  of  a  second 
teacher,  who  would  take  three  of  the  grades,  a  happy  revolu- 
tion would  at  once  occur.  Each  teacher  then  has  his  pupils  in 
three  squads  instead  of  six,  and  has  twelve  recitations  instead 
of  twenty-four.  He  can  now  supervise,  explain,  examine  and 
manage  generally  with  double  advantage.  The  school  at  once 
wears  an  improved  aspect.  And  this  holds  good  even  if  the 
number  of  pupils  be  doubled.  One  hundred  men  can  be  well 
drilled  in  one  company  by  one  commander  more  easily  than 
twenty  men  in  two  companies.  And  on  this  principle  the 
fewer  the  grades  in  charge  of  one  teacher  the  more  effective 
will  be  the  teaching.  And  thus  are  we  carried  by  our  reason- 
ing to  the  ten  grade  school  with  a  teacher  and  a  separate  room 
for  each  grade. 


This  name  has  been  applied  to  public  education  in  general, 
but  without  reason,  because  the  methods  of  public  education 
may  be  infinitely  diversified  and  readily  changed.  It  seems  to 
be  more  appropriate  when  applied  specially  to  a  large  graded 
school.  The  course  certainly  regulates  the  pupil — not  the 
pupil  the  course.    But  there  is  this  material  difference  between 
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the  mode  of  disposing  of  pnpils  and  the  mode  in  which  Pro- 
crustes disposed  of  his  captives.  Procrustes  had  but  one  bed- 
stead, and  all  were  stretched  upon  that;  but  a  graded  school 
has  a  series  of  bedsteads  of  different  sizes,  and  the  new  pupil 
is  taken  from  one  to  another  until  he  is  exactly  suited,  and  as 
soon  as  he  outgrows  the  one  he  has  been  assigned  to,  he  goes 
to  a  larger  one.  His  limbs  are  never  cut  off,  but  are  constantly 
growing.  But  perhaps  the  Procrustean  illustration  will  apply 
better  to  that  feature  of  the  graded  system  whereby  children  of 
varied  abilities  are  marched  in  companies  over  the  same  course; 
by  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  would  become  as 
uniform  as  bullets.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  danger  of 
any  systematic  method  of  instruction  becoming  so  mechanical 
in  its  administration  as  to  tend  in  the  direction  of  uniformity 
of  effect.  And  this  is  a  tendency  in  the  graded  system  which 
needs  to  be  watched,  and  carefully  counteracted. 

But  as  to  this  matter  of  suppressing  individuality,  effects  are 
sometimes  ascribed  to  a  school  system  which  are  the  result  of 
thai  crystalization  of  society  into  determinate  forms  which 
becomes  sharper  and  more  universal  with  the  age  and  increasing 
population  of  communities.  Trees  in  a  thick  forest  lose  much 
of  their  individuality.  If  the  conifer  should  spread  its  broad 
base  it  would  destroy  a  settlement  of  young  neighbors.  The 
broad-headed  apple  tree  and  mulberry  find  but  little  space  for 
their  horizontal  expansion,  and  must  grow  tall  and  slender  like 
all  the  rest.  The  man  in  dense  society  must  conform  to  the 
general  methods,  or  he  annoys  his  neighbors.  This  tends  to 
suppress  many  forms  of  individuality  by  natural  law,  and  goes 
far  to  account  for  the  uniformity  characterizing  dense  commu- 
nities. 

This  subject  of  individuality  is  in  great  need  of  elucida- 
tion. The  greatest  outlaw  is  the  strongest  type  of  individuality. 
Education  is  not  wanted  to  make  outlaws.  All  the  disorders  of 
society,  including  those  which  plague  the  school-room,  are 
developments  of  individuality.  The  child  who  insists  on 
determining  his  own  course  of  study,  and  who  fights  the 
teacher,  like  Bub.  Means  of  Flat  Creek,  is  manifesting  indivi- 
duality.   But  education  suppresses  such  manifestationsi  and 
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tries  to  bring  all  under  the  same  discipline  of  law  and  know- 
ledge, and  to  produce  uniform  excellence.    It  does  not,  however, 
destroy  force,  but  only  controls  it,  and  directs  it  to  good  ends. 
-A.  sound  system  of  education  is  that  which  establishes  a  discip- 
line  through   which  all  should   pass,  without  breaking  the 
powers  of  any.    What  could  be  more  rigid  and  uniform  than 
the  military  education  at  West  Point?     Yet  its  graduates  ex- 
hibit distinctive  characteristics,  like  other  men.     Can  we  hope 
to  have  finer  examples  of  the  noblest  individuality  than  have 
been  formed  under  the  honored  curriculum  of  the  college.    We 
may  have  forms  of  education  that  will  develop  individual  pecu- 
liarities more  vigorously  than  any  sort  of  systematic  course  of 
study ;  but,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  these  personal  peculiarities 
need  dwarfing  more  than  developing.     What  most  men  of  pe- 
culiar genius  need,  is  the  cultivation  of  those  powers  in  which 
they  are  naturally  deficient,  and  by  the  doing  of  this  their  spe- 
cial powers  are  not  weakened,  but  rendered  more  effective. 
As  heretofore  remarked,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  student 
should  indulge  his  special  tastes ;  but  the  ground  is  here  boldly 
taken,  that,  as  a  rule,  a  sound  individuality  is  promoted,  not 
hindered,  by  a  temporary  subjection  to  a  rigid  general  method, 
constructed  with  a  view  to  the  symmetrical  development  of  all 
the  mental  and  moral  powers.     Let  a  graded  system  of  com- 
mon school  education  be  properly  framed  and  properly  admin- 
istered, and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  the  best  possible  course 
for  all  children  to  take.     This  djf  claration  is  not  weakened  by 
the  admitted  fact  that  there  are  exceptional  minds,  and  they 
not  always  the  worst,  which  ought  to  be  taught  separately,  or 
be  classified  with  each  other. 

PERSONAL    INCENTIVES   NOT   WANTING. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  usual  school  incentives  do 
not  exist  under  the  graded  system.  Under  a  proper  adminis- 
tration, there  are  just  the  same  incentives  and  opportunities  for 
individual  development  that  exist  under  any  system.  The  pu- 
pils in  a  grade  vie  with  each  other  exactly  as  they  do  in  any 
other  school,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  contending  only 
with  their  peers.  There  are,  indeed,  daily  assemblages  of  the 
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whole  school,  and  special  groupings  for  side  studies,  which 
vary  the  association  and  stimulus ;  but  in  the  staple  branches 
the  pupil  is  matched  with  those  of  his  own  grade  of  attainment, 
and  thus  he  has  a  fair  field,  and  every  incentive  to  exertion- 
Moreover,  the  superior  teaching  admissible  under  this  arrange- 
ment (as  will  be  further  dw^lt  upon  in  the  sequel),  by  enabling 
hira  to  understand,  induces  him  to  love  his  studies,  under  the 
influence  of  which  his  faculties  are  vigorously  exercised,  and 
with  a  proper  course  are  harmoniously  developed.     But  this  is 
not  all.     The  pupil  has  constantly  before  him  the  danger  of 
being  left  behind  on  the  day  when  his  fellows  ascend  in  a  body 
to  the  next  higher  grade.     If  he  has  a  spark  of  self-respect,  or 
even  of  the  esprit  du  corpSj  he  will  strain  every  nerve  rather 
than  run  the  hazard  of  being'dropped  from  the  company  of  his 
rising  companions. 

OTHER  ADVANTAGES. 

A  very  good  arrangement  is  to  give  a  teacher  two  grades, 
which  allows  one  class  to  be  studying  whilst  the  other  is  recit- 
ing. An  alternating  is  thus  kept  up  through  the  day,  aiFording 
sufficient  time  for  both  preparation  and  recitation.  But  even 
when  the  teacher  has  charge  of  only  a  single  grade,  he  has  but 
few  idle  moments.  In  the  lower  grades  instruction  ought  to 
be  conducted  by  methods  and  under  regulations  suited  to  very 
young  pupils.  The  teaching  must  be  oral,  simple,  objective, 
entertaining  and  varied.  The  whole  management  of  such  a 
school  should  be  peculiar.  Restraints  should  be  gradually 
applied  and  frequently  relaxed.  Singing,  marching  and  play- 
ing should  frequently  alternate  with  letters  and  numbers.  The 
mental  activity  and  curiosity  of  children  make  learning  a  de- 
light when  it  is  properly  conducted.  But  who  can  utter  the 
misery  of  a  child  under  unsuitable  regulations!  Whatever 
criticisms  may  be  made  on  the  educational  methods  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  Froebel,  those  men  are  entitled  to  immortal  honor  for 
having  entered  into  full  sympathy  with  the  childish  mind,  and 
constructed  systems  whereby  the  school-room  has  been  robbed 
of  its  ancient  terrors.  The  next  step  is  to  show  that  any  sys- 
tem which  is  painful  to  the  average  child  is  wrong.     The  clue 
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is  fully  in  hand.  Methods  of  education  must  be  gradually 
modified  from  childhood  to  maturity.  On  this  principle  will 
be  settled  the  school  system  of  the  future.  But  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  unquestionable  application  of  this  principle  is  that  the 
more  perfect  the  classification  of  minds  on  the  basis  of  maturity 
and  advancement,  the  more  appropriate  the  instruction  may  be 
made;  and  out  of  this  grows  the  need  of  the  physical  segrega- 
tion of  the  graded  school. 

The  proper  teaching  of  little  children  is  a  busy  and  rather  a 
noisy  affair,  because  little  children  are  busy,  noisy  creatures; 
and  when  a  class  is  under  appropriate  instruction  ther^  can  be 
no  studying  in  that  room  by  other  children.  It  is  out  and  in, 
up  and  down,  saying  and  singing.  When  the  teacher  is  giving 
direct  instruction  it  is  by  oral  methods  entirely,  with  the  help 
of  pictures,  cards,  numeral  frames,  blackboards,  and  objects  of 
various  sorts.  In  the  next  grade  above  there  is  a  little  more 
sobriety  and  restraint;  but  the  process  is  or  should  be  very 
gradual  to  the  text-book  and  the  long  periods  and  strict  disci- 
pline of  the  high  grades.  The  restraint  of  authority  can  be 
relaxed  only  as  self-culture  enables  the  pupil  to  govern  himself, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  disciplinary  sentiment  in 
the  school  generally.  But  this  may  be  expected  only  in  the 
higher  stages  of  education.  A  part  of  the  teacher's  work  con- 
sists in  teaching  children  how  to  submit  first  to  personal 
authority;  then  to  the  authority  of  law;  then  how  to  control 
their  own  faculties  and  to  accomplish  their  tasks  self-moved. 

Dr.  Sears  tells  of  a  teacher  who  pointed  a  new  pupil  to  a 
page  of  letters  and  told  him  to  get  that  for  his  first  lesson. 
The  child  had  never  been  tiiught  a  single  letter.  Imagine,  if 
possible,  the  stupidity  of  the  teacher  and  the  misery  of  the 
child !  But  this  is  only  an  aggravated  case  of  what  is  often 
seen,  viz:  children  required  to  get  lessons  without  having  been 
shown  how  to  get  them;  snubbed  if  they  ask  questions,  and 
whipped  if  they  do  not  say  good  lessons.  This  barbarity  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  is  sometimes  the  result  of  an  overpres- 
sure of  duties.  He  has  no  time  to  instruct  individual  pupils 
how  to  study  and  how  to  solve  difficulties,  and  how  to  control 
thought  and  feeling.     If  he  discovers  the  special  deficiency  of  a 
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pupil,  he  cannot  give  him  special  attention  until  he  can  move 
along  easily  with  his  class.  He  must  often  leave  the  child 
posed  and  miserable  for  the  want  of  a  little  considerate  assist- 
ance, and  thus  perhaps  occasion  his  failure  to  receive  an  educa- 
tion. When  the  school  has  separate  teachers  for  the  different 
grades,  and  especially  when  there  is  but  one  grade  to  a  teacher, 
the  pupils  receive  assistance  in  preparing,  as  well  as  reciting 
their  lessons.  The  single  grade  system  also  allows  the  employ- 
ment of  concert  reading,  studying  and  answering,  which  are 
enlivening  and  useful.  It  also  allows  of  discussions  of  points 
in  the  lessons  and  of  illustrations  by  the  teacher  to  an  extent 
which  is  not  practicable  when  there  are  even  two  grades  in  the 
room. 

And  an  advantage  not  second  to  any  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, is  the  advantage  to  the  teacher  in  having  few^er  recita- 
tions, and  some  time  and  strength  for  his  own  special  prepa- 
ration for  each  day's  lessons:  a  most  important  element  of 
success.    A  faithful  teacher  then   comes  to  school  with  his 
mind  full  of  his  subjects,  and  teemitig  with  genial  thoughts  and 
illustrations.     The    influence    is   felt    throughout    the    class. 
Figures,  facts  and  rules  cease  to  be  repulsive,  and  become  en- 
dued with  life  and  meaning.     The  school  is  no  longer  a  prison, 
where  frowns,  hard  fare  and  dreary  work  make  up  the  day,  bnt 
has  become  a  garden  pf  pleasure.     It  is  too  true  that  this  happy 
result  is  reached  only  under  such  teachers  as  are  not  common 
outside  of   Germany.     But  all  this  is  attainable,  has  been 
attained,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  exceptional  cases  in  Virginia. 
^Out  of  these  principles  have  grown  the  approved  methods  of 
instructing  the  young.     The  characteristic  of  the  Lancasterian 
method  is  the  employment  of  the  older  pupils  in  aiding  the 
teacher ;  which  is  simply  increasing  the  number  of  instructors. 
This  system  has  gone  out  of  vogue,  and  yet  a  modification  of 
it  might  be  employed  to  advantage  in  country  schools.    The 
Pestalozzian  system,  which  has  been  generally  accepted  m 
sound  in  its  fundamental  doctrines,  though  liable  to  abuse,  em- 
ploys material  objects,  both  as  illustrations  for  the  ordinary 
studies,  and  as  subjects  on  which  the  teacher  discourses  and 
catechises;  but  its  whole  cast  is  progressive,  to  suit  the  growth 
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of  mind.  The  Kindergarten  is  still  more  distinctive,  and  pa- 
plies  only  to  very  young  children.  Text-books  and  Normal 
schools  also  bear  their  testimony,  with  more  and  more  em- 
phasis, to  the  vital  fact  that  instruction  must  be  varied,  accord- 
ing to  the  ages  and  advancement  of  pupils.  As  an  abstract 
doctrine,  of  course  nothing  has  been  more  familiar  and  more 
universally  accepted,  but  its  practical  embodiment  in  the  organi- 
zation and  instruction  of  common  schools  is  recent,  and  even 
yet  is  far  from  being  general.  To  gather  forty  young  persons, 
of  various  ages  and  attainments,  into  a  single  room,  under  one 
teacher,  and  one  set  of  regulations,  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  school  in  sparsely-settled  regions ;  but  it  is  in 
violation  of  almost  every  principle  of  sound  education,  and  is 
here  dwelt  upon  more  fully,  because  this  bad  policy  is,  in  many 
cases,  persisted  in,  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  so  doing. 

ECONOMY  OP   GRADED   SCHOOLS. 

A  better  quality  of  education  for  the  same  outlay  is  the  best 
form  of  educational  economy.  We  have  no  scale  of  degrees 
by  which  to  measure  the  quality  of  education,  but  one  may  use 
figures  to  express  his  own  convictions.  Let  a  well-ordered 
school  of  one  teacher  be  taken  as  unity.  Heterogeneous,  un- 
classified schools  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  account,  as  zero  is 
their  proper  equivalent.  But  a  moderately-sized,  well-man- 
aged school  of  one  teacher  is  a  really  useful  instrument  of  edu- 
cation, and  we  have  a  large  number  of  such  schools  now  doing 
good  service  in  our  State.  Indeed,  until  our  population 
becomes  denser,  we  must  depend  chiefiy  up^on  such  schools. 
And  whilst  they  cannot,  under  any  management,  equal  graded 
schools,  their  usefulness  shotild  be  raised  do  the  highest  point, 
by  giving  them  the  best  grade  of  teachers.  Indeed,  where  so 
much  is  left  to  the  independent  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and 
such  versatility  is  required,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  people  of  rural  districts  that  they  have  the  services  of 
able,  well-trained  teachers.  Thus  only  can  they  enjoy  educa- 
tional advantages  approaching  those  which  are  practicable  in 
more  thickly-settled  neighborhoods. 

Assuming  then  the  best  specimen  of  an  ungraded  school  of 
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one  teacher  as  unity,  I  should  consider  the  excellence  of  the 
school  doubled  by  adding-  a  teacher,  and  throwing  the  school 
into  two  grades,  even  if  the  number  of  pupils  should  be 
doubled  at  the  same  time.  And  my  present  impression  is,  that 
with  every  additional  teacher  up  to  at  least  six,  thera  is  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  school.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  we  are  considering  exclusively  pri- 
mary schools.  As  we  rise  into  high  school  and  college  educa- 
tion, the  teacher's  agency  becomes  relatively  less,  and  the 
pupils  having  learned  to  study,  are  the  better  of  more  liberty. 
Hence  the  graded  system  becomes  relatively  less  important, 
and  may  be  gradually  outgrown  by  the  advancing  student 
But,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  education,  the  ratio  above  staied 
affords  something  like  a  true  measure  of  the  educational  value 
of  the  system.     The  number  of  teachers  will  express  the  ratio. 

But  the  most  obvious  form  of  the  economical  argument  for 
the  graded  system  is  the  diminished  cost  of  education,  in  com- 
parison with  the  numbers  educated.  The  grading  of  schools 
produces  as  striking  an  economical  result  as  the  division  of 
labor  in  a  shoe  factory.  A  set  of  operatives  in  a  factory  will 
turn  out  many  times  as  much  finished  work  as  they  would  do 
if  each  one  undertook  all  the  parts  of  the  article,  instead  of 
devoting  his  time  to  a  single  part. 

Underlying  the  whole  subject  is  the  great  law  of  coopera- 
tion, by  means  of  which  associated  effort  produces  larger  resalta 
than  independent  action  by  an  equal  number  of  individuals. 
The  law  holds  good  even  where  the  same  thing  is  done.  Two 
grayhounds  runping  together,  it  is  said,  will  kill  more  hares 
than  four  grayhounds  running  separately.  In  many  operations 
two  men  working  together  will  do  more  than  four,  or  four 
times  four,  each  of  whom  should  work  alone.  The  more  savage 
a  people  the  less  cooperation  there  is  among  its  individuals : 
the  higher  the  stage  of  civilization  the  more  do  the  people 
combine.  This  combination  may  be  of  a  simple  or  a  complex 
character :  either  to  do  one  thing,  or  to  apportion  work  among 
different  parties.  In  the  simpler  forms  of  society  each  family 
endeavors  to  produce  everything  it  consumes;  but  in  time  it  is 
eeen  to  be  good  economy  for  one  family  to  produce  one  thing, 
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another  family  to  produce  a  different  thing,  and  the  two  to 
exchange.  The  principle  has  steadily  progressed  in  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  its  applications.  Not  only  have  different 
articles  been  assigned  to  different  persons  in  the  practical 
economy  of  society,  but  different  parts  of  the  same  article  have 
been  distributed  in  like  manner  with  great  advantage.  The 
example  of  pin-manufacture  used  by  Adam  Smith,  illustrates 
this  principle  in  a  striking  manner.  Ten  men  working  toge- 
ther could  make  48,000  pins  in  a  day;  but  if  they  had  all 
worked  separately  and  independently,  and  without  any  of  them 
having  been  educated  to  this  peculiar  business,  they  certainly 
could  not  each  have  made  20,  perhaps  not  one  pin  in  a  day. 
Mr.  Babbage  suggests  an  illustration  still  stronger  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  watch,  which  passes  through  102  different  hands  before 
it  is  completed.  The  causes  of  the  increased  efficiency  given 
to  labor  by  the  division  of  employments  are  thus  reduced  to 
three  by  Adam  Smith.  "First,  the  increase  of  dexterity  in 
every  particular  workman;  second,  the  saving  of  the  time 
which  is  commonly  lost  in  passing  from  one  species  of  work  to 
another;  and  lastly,  the  invention  of  a  great  number  of  ma- 
chines which  facilitate  and  abridge  labor,  and  enable  one  man 
to  do  the  work  of  many."  These  doctrines  of  political  economy 
apply  to  the  economical  aspect  of  education,  as  much  as  to 
manufacturing;  because  the  laws  of  human  efficiency  are  the 
same  in  all  human  operations.  Whatever  subject  of  human 
enterprize  is  capable  of  organization  and  division  of  labor  may 
be  conducted  with  advantage  on  the  principles  applied  to  a  pin 
factory.  In  proportion  as  a  man's  labors  are  specialized  does 
he  become  efficient;  and  when  specialties  are  combined  for  the 
production  of  a  single  result,  economy  and  excellence  are 
attained  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  the  division  and 
the  perfection  of  the  organization.  These  doctrines  are  too 
familiar  to  need  general  argument  or  illustration.  Every  man 
of  observation  has  the  proof  of  it  constantly  before  him  in 
many  forms.  This  general  doctrine  runs  through  the  whole 
subject  of  public  education. 

The  three  principles  above  quoted  from  Adam  Smith  will  be 
found  to  apply  to  a  graded  school  as  well  as  to  a  factory:     The 
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teacher  who  is  confined  to  a  single  grade  of  studies  and  pupils 
will  be  more  skillful  and  efficient  than  if  his  labors  were  scat- 
tered over  all  grades,  because  of  the  greater  facility  acquired, 
the  time  saved  which  is  lost  in  passing  from  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther, and  also  the  invention  of  improved  methods  and  appa- 
ratus. 

Each  of  these  points  will  bear  the  fullest  examination,  and 
could  our  thoughtful  citizens  be  induced  to  consider  what  is 
lost  in  every  community  for  want  of  cooperation  in  education, 
our  educational  arrangements  might  be  greatly  improved- 
The  ecoiiomical  principles  above  stated  have  really  a  stronger 
application  to  an  educational  establishment  than  to  anything 
else ;  for  not  only  is  the  work  in  each  grade  done  better  and 
quicker,  but  there  is  more  of  it  done  simultaneously.  Not 
only  are  the  pupils  better  taught  and  more  rapidly  carried  for- 
ward, but  a  far  greater  number  are  taught  at  once.  For  exam- 
ple, fifty  children  may  be  taught  the  alphabet  simultaneously 
by  a  teacher  in  a  graded  school,  which  would  be  impossible  in 
an  ungraded  school ;  not  only  because  that  number  of  begin- 
ners could  not  be  accommodated,  but  because  the  same  method 
could  not  be  employed.  In  a  promiscuous  school  there  would 
not  ordinarily  be  found  more  than  five  alphabet  pupils,  if  so 
many.  These  must  be  taught  in  turn  with  all  the  other  classes, 
and  generally,  in  fact,  are  taught  singly;  and  when  not  under 
the  instruction  of  the  teacher  they  are  sitting  in  wretched  idle- 
ness, and  make  very  slow  progress.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
teaching  of  fifty  children  thus  scattered  through  ten  or  more 
schools  would  cost  at  least  ten  times  as  much  as  when  gathered 
under  one  teacher. 

But  to  vary  the  aspect,  it  may  be  remarked  in  a  general  way 
that  whilst  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  just  how  many  pupils 
might  be  assigned  to  one  teacher  in  a  ten  grade  school  to  give 
them  equal  educational  advantages  to  those  had  in  a  common 
school  of  one  teacher,  because  such  a  thing  is  not  attempted: 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  a  vastly  improved  quality  of  education 
might  be,  and  is,  habitually  given  in  large  graded  schools  under 
the  assignment  of  double  as  many  pupils  to  the  teacher  as  is 
common  in  other  schools.     Thus  in  the  item  of  instruction 
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we  here  have  a  reduction  of  one-half;  and  when  the  economy 
of  large  buildings  is  considered,  the  reduction  is  seen  to  be 
more  than  one-half  even  on  that  basis  of  calculation.  To  give 
an  example: — in  Richmond  it  costs  $43  29  on  an  average  to 
send  a  child  to  an  ordinary  school  for  nine  months.  The  cost 
in  the  public  schools  (which  are  all  graded)  is  $13  41  for  the 
sarae  length  of  time.  To  educate  the  4,600  children  which 
Tvere  taught  last  jear  in  this  city  would  have  cost  at  private 
rates  $199,134.  The  actual  cost  was  $61,686 — an  annual  saving 
to  the  city  of  $137,448.  The  sum  thus  saved  is  sufficient  to 
educate  all  the  children  in  the  city  on  the  public  graded  system. 
A  proportional  saving  may  be  made  in  any  city,  town  and 
thickly  settled  neighborhood  in  the  State.  A  city  of  5,000  in- 
habitants may  save  $10,000  a  year  in  the  mere  primary  educa- 
tion of  its  children. 

VARIATIONS   IN   GRADED   SCHOOLS,  AS  RESPECTS  THE  ARRANGEMENT 

OF   TEACHERS. 

Besides  variations  in  the  number'of  grades,  in  the  studies 
pursued,  and  in  the  relations  of  the  several  studies  to  each 
other,  some  educators,  whilst  preserving  the  graded  programme 
and  the  graded  classification  of  pupils,  prefer  to  distribute 
the  branches  of  studij  severally  amojig  the  teachers,  instead  of 
the  graded  pupils,  so  that  during  the  day,  when  a  class  changes 
studies,  it  likewise  changes  teachers.  This  is  just  a  complete 
imitation  of  the  college  method  under  the  curriculum.  Its 
recommendation  is  that  a  teacher  has  but  one  branch,  and  may 
have  the  one  best  suited  to  him,  and  a  class  has  the  variety  of 
an  hourly  change  of  teacher.-,  which  gives  some  mental  refresh- 
ment, especially  when  accompanied,  as  it  generally  is,  by  loca- 
motion  from  room  to  room.  All  of  which  is  regarded  as 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  pupil. 

Unquestionably  this  arrangement  is  best  in  a  college  and  in 
high  schools,  and  there  are  some  branches,  such  as  drawing, 
penmanship  and  music,  which  should  always  have  special  in- 
structors. But  with  children  an  hourly  change  of  masters  is 
not  favorable  to  discipline.  Monarchy  is  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  young :  and  this  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
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control,  but  of  development.  Not  only  should  a  government 
of  positive  law  be  administered  with  steady  uniformity,  but  the 
moral  force  of  a  single  personal  government  should  be  as  little 
disturbed  as  possible.  Hence  even  the  principal  of  a  graded 
school  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  personal 
sway  of  the  teacher  over  his  class.  A  large  part  of  the  influ- 
ence which  a  good  teacher  exercises  over  his  pupils  comes  from 
their  confidence  and  love.  These  attachments  grow  gradually, 
until  the  heart  of  the  class  is  filled  with  loyalty,  and  the  wish 
of  the  teacher  becomes  law.  The  children  know  his  voice,  and 
will  follow  him,  but  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  intimacy  between  the  head  and  members  of  the 
class,  the  peculiarities  of  each  pupil  become  known,  and  are 
cared  for  to  an  extent  not  possible  in  those  schools  where  a 
succession  of  classes  is  visitiiig  the  teacher's  room.  So  impor- 
tiint  do  these  considerations  appear  to  me,  that  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  the  teacher  should  be  promoted  along  with  his  pupils 
for  the  first  few  grades. 

There  is  force,  however,  in  the  suggestion  that  a  teacher  can- 
not be  equally  dexterous  in  giving  instruction  in  all  the  various 
branches,  and  that  a  distribution  of  branches  allows  him  to  se- 
lect the  one  suited  to  his  genius.  But,  as  a  question  of  fact, 
does  a  man  actually  teach  best  that  which  is  easiest  to  himself? 
How  is  he  to  understand  diflSculties  of  which  he  has  had  no 
experience  ?  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  modern  lan- 
guages could  be  taught  in  our  higher  schools  by  foreigners 
better  than  by  Americans,  but  has  experience  shown  this  to  be 
the  case  ?  Are  mathematical  geniuses  always  the  best  teachers 
of  mathematics  ?  The  fallac}'  in  this  doctrine  lies  in  the  feilure 
to  distinguish  between  learning  and  teaching.  The  point  to  be 
ascertained  in  regard  to  a  primary  teacher,  is  not  so  much  what 
he  knows  and  fancies,  but  what  gift  he  has  in  imparting  know- 
ledge to  children.  As  we  advance  in  education,  the  professional 
dexterity  of  the  teacher,  though  always  important,  becomes  less 
essential,  partly  because  the  maturing  mind  of  the  scholar  de- 
mands less  special  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
partly  because  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  becoming  pro- 
gressively weighty,  voluminous  and  abstruse,  the  adaptation  of 
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the  teacher  to  his  subject  becomes  relatively  more  important 
than  his  adaptation  to  the  mental  state  of  his  pupils. 

On  the  basis  of  this  doctrine  might  not  a  sound  rule  be 
formed  to  this  effect,  namely  :  If  the  subject-matter  requires  of 
the  teacher  greater  effort  of  mind,  and  more  class  preparation 
than  the  method  of  instruction  and  the  government  of  the 
class,  then  the  teacher  should  have  but  one  subject,  and  teach 
all  the  classes  therein.  But,  if  the  reverse  be  the  case,  if  the 
subjects  are  easy  and  familiar,  and  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in 
adapting  instruction  to  the  mental  state  of  the  pupils,  and  in 
exercising  control  over  them  while  studying  and  reciting,  then 
the  teacher  should  adhere  to  one  grade  and  one  set  of  pupils, 
instructing  them  in  all  branches.  The  former  arrangement 
suits  best  for  a  college,  the  latter  for  a  primary  school.  The 
college  professor  rarely  has  occasion  to  study  the  form  in  which 
his  expositions  shall  be  delivered,  his  ordinary  forms  of  thought 
and  expression  being  intelligible  to  his  pupils.  His  concern  is 
to  master  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  provide  himself 
with  suitable  materials.  But  the  great  question  with  the  pri- 
mary teacher  is.  How  shall  I  manage  to  keep  the  attention  of 
my  class,  and  so  communicate  to  their  young  minds  the  know- 
ledge which  I  have  that  they  will  understand  it,  and  how  shall 
I  teach,  exhort,  and  control  these  children,  so  as  to  develop  all 
their  faculties  aright?  What  he  wants,  primarily,  is  the  range 
of  his  pupils'  minds,  and  having  gotten  that  in  one  study  he 
has  it  in  all. 

But  if  he  is  confined  to  one  subject,  and  every  half  hour  a 
new  class  is  placed  before  him,  composed  of  minds  at  a  differ- 
ent stage  of  maturity  and  advancement  from  those  which  have 
preceded  it,  he  has  to  make  a  much  more  abrupt  change  in  his 
own  mind  and  method,  than  in  changing  from  one  subject  to 
another,  of  the  same  grade.  He  has  now  to  alter  not  only  the 
range  but  the  calibre  of  his  guns,  and  will  inevitably  do  a  great 
deal  of  wild  shooting,  at  least  for  a  while. 

VARIATIONS  TO   SUIT   DIFFBRBNT  LOCALITIES. 

There  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  smaller 
graded  schools  by  which  one  or  two  assistants  are  employed, 
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each  of  whom  has  a  sraall  room,  used  only  as  a  recitation  room, 
into  which  one  class  comes  at  a  time ;  the  studying  of  all  the 
classes  being  done  in  the  main  room  over  which  commonly 
presides  the  principal.  K  a  teacher  must  have  charge  of  seve- 
ral ditferent  grades,  there  is  great  advantage  in  having  a  place 
jvhere  the  class  reciting  may  not  disturb  the  classes  studying, 
and  the  teacher  engaged  in  instruction  may  not  be  diverted  by 
matters  of  discipline.  Could  the  programme  be  so  arranged 
that  there  would  be  no  hearing  of  classes  in  the  main  room, 
and  yet  a  teacher  he  always  present,  the  whole  arrangement 
would  probably  be  the  best  possible  for  a  school  of  from  80  to 
120  pupils.  But  houses  built  with  a  view  to  this  or  any  other 
arrangement  should  be  planned  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  enlarge- 
ment and  modification.  As  the  number  of  pupils  increases, 
the  organization  may  be  improved.  In  large  cities  only  is  the 
graded  system  susceptible  of  its  highest  results,  educational 
and  economical.  Inasmuch  as  any  desired  number  of  children 
tnay  be  gathered  into  one  school — ^I  have  seen  as  many  as  2,000 
so  gathered — the  grading  may  be  carried  to  the  minutest  ex- 
tent, and  all  forms  of  instruction  successfully  practised,  and  all 
the  adjuvants  of  special  architecture,  fdrniture  and  apparatus 
enjoyed.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  remove 
the  only  serious  objection  to  the  graded  school,  viz:  its  unsuit- 
ability  to  slow  or  eccentric  minds.  The  experiment  of  pro- 
viding special  instruction  for  such  minds  has  already  been 
entered  upon. 

Six  hundred  elementary  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  one  building, 
divided  into  ten  grades,  with  a  teacher  and  a  room  for  each 
grade,  now  constitute  the  preferred  type  of  a  public  school, 
although  more  pupils  and  more  grades  might  be  better.  Any 
city  with  a  population  of  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants  of 
one  color,  may  have  such  a  school.  Or,  if  there  be  a  somewhat 
larger  population  than  this  within  two  or  three  miles  of  a 
centre,  a  ten-grade  school  may  be  maintained  by  having  seve- 
ral schools  of  the  same  lower  grade  near  the  outer  limits  of 
the  area  for  the  convenience  of  the  smaller  children,  from  which 
they  would  be  promoted  to  the  higher  grades,  which  are  united 
in  a  central  building.    As  we  descend  the  scale  of  smaller 
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citiefl,  villages,  and  country  neighborhoods,  modifications  are 
made  to  suit  circumstances.  But  the  graded  principle  may  be 
preserved  in  its  integrity,  and  it  admits  of  a  much  more  gene- 
ral application  than  has  ever  yet  been  made  of  it,  or  ever  will 
be  made,  until  the  public  mind  is  fully  enlightened  as  to  its 
advantages,  and  as  to  the  preliminary  doctrine  that  there  is 
vast  difference  in  value  between  a  good  schgol  and  a  poor  one. 
The  practical  doctrine  needing  to  be  impressed  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind  is,  that 

THE  LARGER  THE  SCHOOL  THE  BETTER! 

By  which  is  meant  that  the  greater  the  number  of  children 
forming  a  graded  organization  the  better  the  teaching  will  be. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  this,  but  we  in  Virginia  are  in  no 
present  danger  of  overgoing  it.  The  community  which 
divides  its  patronage  among  many  disconnected  little  schools, 
is  needlessly  butchering  the  education  of  its  children,  and  that, 
too,  at  double  the  cost  of  a  good  system.  And  when  it  refuses 
to  send  the  boys  and  giris  to  the  same  school,  it  is  pursuing  the 
same  suicidal  policy.  At  least  this  is  necessarily  true  in  all  but 
the  largest  communities,  where  full-sized  schools  of  one  sex  are 
possible.  A  united  school  of  six  teachers  is  certainly  twice  as 
good  as  two  separate  schools  of  three  teachers  each.  And  in 
the  common  country  arrangement  of  single  ungraded  schools, 
the  same  damage  is  done  by  the  failure  to  have  the  higher 
grades  assembled  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  lower  grade 
schools ;  an  arrangement  that  is  practicable  in  all  our  thickly 
populated  counties.  And  were  the  people  of  a  district  suita- 
bly enlightened,  they  would  willingly  send  their  children  twice 
the  usual  di8tance,fcOr  even  board  them  away  from  home,  in  or- 
der to  give  them  the  advantage  of  a  graded  school.  And  not 
only  so,  but  they  would  consent  to  the  plan  of  maintaining  at 
least  one  graded  school  in  the  district  for  ten  months  in  the 
year ;  which  is  highly  desirable  for  all  schools.  This  school 
might  be  crowned  by  a  high  school  department,  and  thus 
satisfy  a  want  which  exists  to  some  extent  in  every  community. 
It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  intelligently  and  effectively  many 
of  our  county  superintendents  are  propagating  these  ideas  in 
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rural  districts.  And  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
managers  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  that  its  limited  means  are  be- 
stowed on  no  schools  which  are  not  graded,  and  are  not 
continued  nine  or  ten  months. 

THE   CO-EDUCATION   OP  THE   SEXES. 

The  educational  disadvantage  of  the  separation  of  sexes  in 
most  communities  has  already  been  alluded  to,  but  as  the  pre- 
judice on  the  subject  forms  a  serious  barrier  to  the  improvement 
of  our  schools  in  many  places,  special  attention  should  be  called 
to  it.  In  sparsely-settled  country  places  we  do  not  hear  much 
upon  the  subject,  because  the  people  must  choose  between  co- 
education and  no  education.  And  yet  all  the  incidental  evils 
attaching  to  the  plan  exist  in  such  places,  and  need  exist  no 
where  else.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  common  want  of 
suitable  arrangements  about  the  school  premises,  and  the  long 
spaces  of  time  and  distance  in  which  the  children  are  from  un- 
der supervision  and  protection,  must  often  unhappily  expose 
them  to  dangers  which  may  be  wholly  guarded  against  in 
towns  and  thickly-settled  neighborhoods,  or  at  least  be  as  well 
guarded  against  in  the  matter  of  school  attendance  as  in  the 
other  associations  of  life. 

Inasmuch  as  children  of  both  sexes  associate  together  in  the 
family,  in  social  life,  in  excursions,  in  Sunday  schools,  and  in 
all  sorts  of  public  assemblies,  some  very  good  reason  ought  to 
be  given  if  they  are  forbidden  to  attend  week-day  schools. 
There  is  and  can  be  but  one  reason  suggested ;  which  is  the 
supposed  danger  to  morals.  Were  this  true  as  a  fact,  it  would 
be  conclusive :  but  in  respect  to  towns  at  least  it  is  not  true — 
it  is  never  true,  under  proper  management.  Indeed,  the  reverse 
is  strikingly  true.  There  are  no  circumstances  in  which  boys 
and  girls  associate  so  free  from  opportunities  of  temptation  to 
evil  as  in  and  about  a  properly- regulated  public  school.  It  is 
a  point  not  only  guarded  with  care,  but  made  absolutely  im- 
pregnable. If  owing  to  the  inability  or  unfaithfulness  of  school 
officers  in  any  particular  locality  this  is  not  the  case,  the  com- 
munity itself  is  at  fault  if  the  neglect  is  tolerated,  or  the  means 
of  defence  unprovided. 
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The  educational  advantages  of  coeducation  are  decided, 
because  of  the  better  grading  which  it  allows,  and  because  of 
the  happy  reciprocal  influence  in  mind  and  manners  which  the 
sexes  exert  upon  each  other.  This  influence  is  really  an  edu- 
cational power  of  great  value. 

The  economical  advantages  are  susceptible  of  arithmetical 
demonstration.  In  all  communities  except  in  large  cities  the 
cost  of  education  is  at  least  doubled,  whilst  the  quality  is  dimin- 
ished one-half  by  having  separate  schools  for  the  sexes.  Each 
sex  must  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  separate  community,  and 
the  town  throws  away  just  one-half  the  advantage  of  density  of 
population.  It  is  true,  the  boys  may  be  graded  in  one  school 
and  the  girls  in  another,  and  each  school  get  along  after  a 
fashion  with  three  teachers  each :  but  each  teacher  has  two 
grades  to  teach  instead  of  one;  which,  as  before  shown,  is  to 
reduce  the  quality  of  the  school  one-half. 

Another  view  of  the  matter  is  that  when  all  are  taught  in 
one  school,  a  single  principal  can  manage  the  whole,  which  is 
an  advantage  educationally  as  well  as  economically. 


TEACHERS. 


As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.  School  laws,  taxes,  offi- 
cers, buildings,  apparatus,  books,  grading,  are  all  in  vain  with- 
out good  teachers.  Prof.  Hoyt  in  his  late  educational  review 
utters  a  declaration  which  reflecta  the  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment of  the  world.  It  is  this:  "If  in  one  sentence  I  were 
required  to  give  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  valuable  discovery 
of  the  educational  world  up  to  this  present,  it  would  be  that 
'pQ(yr  teachers  are  worse  than  no  teachers.^^ 

That  is  a  very  strong  expression,  and  will  surprise  those  who 
have  not  considered  the  subject.  He  speaks  of  poor  teachers 
not  only  as  good  for  nothing,  but  as  worse  than  nothing — as 
injurious — as  men  who  are  doing  mischief  in  the  world.  He 
speaks  of  this  conclusion  as  a  discovery.  And  so  it  is.  The 
world  always  knew  there  was  a  difference  in  teachers,  but  it 
was  a  long  time  in  finding  out  that  a  poor  teacher  was  doing 
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harm,  and  not  good,  in  society.  Prof.  Hoyt  calls  this  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  many  discoveries  in  educational  science ;  and 
so  it  is,  as  I  verily  believe.  The  incompetent  teacher  belongs 
to  the  category  of  charlatans,  quacks  and  pretenders  of  all 
sorts,  and  yet  is  the  most  mischievous  among  them;  for  he 
practices  apon  the  minds,  the  characters-,  the  souls  of  the 
young.  It  is  something  for  the  awkward  mason  to  spoil  a 
block  of  granite,  something  for  the  pettifogger  by  reason  of  his 
incompetence  to  ruin  his  client,  something  worse  for  the  quack 
to  damage  the  constitution  of  his  patient  by  malpractice,  some- 
thing terribly  bad  for  the  martinet  to  sacrifice  an  army  to  '*  red 
tape;"  but  the  character  of  the  evil  done  by  incompetent  peda^ 
gogues  is  worst  of  all. 

The  world  was  slow  in  reaching  this  generalization  because 
of  the  intricacy  of  the  subject.  Macauley  says  that  astronomy 
is  better  understood  than  mental  philosophy.  It  is  certainly- 
much  easier  to  understand  the  outward  than  the  inward  world. 
The  contorted  tree  shows  its  deformity  at  once ;  but  the  con- 
tracted mind  may  never  reveal  the  fact  of  a  brutal  injury 
inflicted  upon  it.  Parents  can  see  that  their  children  have 
failed  to  realize  the  promise  of  early  youth,  but  they  may  never 
even  suspect  that  the  dwarfing  came  from  bad  teaching.  Many 
a  man  bitterly  knows  the  truth  of  this  from  his  own  experience, 
and  needs  nothing  else  to  convince  him  that  bad  teachers  are 
the  enemies  of  society. 

HISTORY   OP  NORMAL   EDUCATION. 

The  great  minds  of  the  world  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  first 
saw  the  truth,  and  set  on  foot  measures  for  remedying  the  evil. 
Schools  for  training  teachers  originated  almost  simultaneously 
in  France  and  Prussia.  Normal  instruction  was  first  put  in 
•practice  in  private  schools,  but  the  idea  was  promptly  seized  by 
those  two  heroes  of  modern  history,  Frederick  the  Great,  of 
Prussia,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of  France. 

The  first  school  of  which  we  have  knowledge  was  established 
in  France  as  early  as  1681  by  Abbe  de  la  Salle,  at  Rheims — the 
ancient  capital  of  Belgica  Sexninda — a  city  renowned  for  its  de- 
votion to  learning  even  in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar.     This 
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school  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Brothers  of  Christian 
Schools.    Fifteen  years  later  that  most  remarkable  devotee  of 
popular  education,  Augustus  Hermann  Francke,  attached  a 
normal  department  to  his  great  orphan  school  at  Halle,  in 
Prussia,  and  called  it  his  Seminarium  Preceptorum.     This  was 
the  first  school  ever  established  in  Germany  for  the  training  of 
teakhers,  and  the  pupils  who  enjoyed  its  benefits  went  forth  as 
convincing  illustrations  of  the  power  of  the  system,  and  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  leading  minds  in  all  the  Germanic 
States.    In  1748,  a  school  for  teachers  was  established  in  Ber- 
lin   by  the   Rev,   John    Julius    Hecker,   a  former    pupil   of 
Francke.    By  this  time  Frederick  the  Great  had  ascended  rhe 
throne  of  Prussia.     Some  authorities  declare  that  Frederick 
was  the  founder  of  Hecker's  school.     However  that  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  this  great  sovereign  not  only  regarded  popular 
education  as  one  of  the  strongest  sinews  of  the  empire,  but 
considered  the  special  training  of  teachers  as  an  essential  fea- 
ture in  an  effective  scheme  of  public  education.     It  is  also 
certain  that,  in   1754,  he  issued  a  decree,  whereby  the  normal 
school  of  Hecker  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  school  for 
the  education  of  schoolmasters  and  parish  clerks ;  and  he  also 
ordained  that  all  vacancies  occurring  in  schools  established  on 
the   crown  lauds   should   be  filled  with  graduates  from  that 
school.     He  also  provided  an  annuity  to  be  paid  to  twelve  of 
the  most  worthy  graduates,  to  aid  in  their  support  until  they 
could  find  employment  as  teachers.     The  seven  years'  war,  the 
death  of  Frederick,  and  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  checked  the 
progress  of  normal  education  in  Prussia.     But  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  subject  was  revived  almost  simultaneously  in 
France  and  Germany.     Napoleon  inaugurated  the  new  move- 
ment by  the  creation  of  the  JEcole  Nomiale  Supmeiirc  at  Paris 
in  1808.     But,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  shortly  subsequent  over- 
throw of  this  great  champion  of  popular  edncation,  France 
failed  to  carry  forward  his  enlightened  plans;  much  to  her  own 
disadvantage,  as  succeeding  events  have  demonstrated.    France 
now  surpasses  all  other  nations  in  her  zeal  for  training  teachers, 
she  having  one  hundred  and  forty-one  normal  schools. 

Whatever  faults  Louis  Napoleon  may  have  had  as  Emperor, 
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he  deserves  honor  for  endeavoring  to  educate  the  French  peo- 
ple according  to  tbe  plans  of  the  first  Napoleon.  It  was  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  iu  1869,  for  the  first  time  a  department  of 
education  was  assigned  a  place  among  the  other  great  interests 
of  society,  and  this  was  done  because  his  thoughtful  mind  had, 
in  the  former  world's  exhibitions,  traced  a  direct  connection 
between  the  mental  condition  of  the  nations,  and  the  prodilcts 
they  exhibited.  He  wished  to  make  the  demonstration  com- 
plete, and  to  display  it  before  the  French  nation.  It  was  in 
his  reign  many  of  these  normal  schools  came  into  being,  as  a 
part  of  a  most  comprehensive  system  of  public  instruction. 
So-  important  were  the  teachers'  qualifications  considered,  that 
no  one  was  allowed  to  teach  even  a  private  scliool  without  passing 
an  examination  before  the  public  school  officers. 

These  sentiments  had  been  growing  in  France  since  the  days 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  and. had  taken  hold  of  the  first  minds  of 
the  realm.  As  early  as  1880,  Guizot,  who  was  then  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  said  : 

"  All  the  provisions  hitherto  described  would  he  of  no  effect,  if  we  took  no  paina 
to  secure  for  the  public  schools  an  able  master" 

Victor  Cousin,  another  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
another  of  the  great  minds  of  France,  used  language  still 
stronger : 

"  The^est  plans  of  instruction  cannot  be  executed  except  by  the  instrnmentali^ 
of  good  teachers,  and  the  State  has  done  nothing  for  popular  education,  if  it  does 
not  watch  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  teaching  be  well  prepared.  I  attach 
the  greatest  importance  to  normal  schools,  and  I  consider  that  all  future  suoce$t  in 
the  education  of  the  people  depends  upon  them." 

But  when  Germany  took  fresh  hold  of  the  idea,  as  she  did 
in  1809,  she  vigorously  and  persistently  developed  it.  In  1819 
Prussia  created  her  department  of  education,  and  appointed  a 
minister  of  State  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  its  administra- 
tion. The  same  year  a  royal  normal  school  was  established  in 
each  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction.  From  these  and  various 
similar  institutions,  teachers  thoroughly  trained  in  the  art  of 
instruction  have  been  furnished  for  all  the  public  schools  of 
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Prussia.  The  same  work  was  going  on  simultaneously  in  the 
other  German  States ;  and  at  this  time  a  system  of  normal  in- 
struction is  everywhere  regarded  as  an  essential  feature  in 
pnblic  education. 

Normal  schools  have  been  organized  in  Italy  very  much 
upon  the  French  plan.  Spain,  Holland,  Belgium  and  Sweden 
all  have  normal  schools.  Great  Britain  has  had  normal  schools 
for  thirty  years,  and  they  are  now  numerous  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

In  -the  United  States,  the  question  of  the  establishment  of 
normal  schools  began  to  be  mooted  as  early  as  1816 ;  but  the 
first  institution  was  opened  in  1889  at  Framingham,  Ma«sachu«- 
setts :  others  soon  followe.d,  and  there  were  two  years  ago  114 
Buch  schools,  including  normal  departments  in  other  schools, 
and  the  number  constantly  increasing. 

Everywhere  these  schools  have  demonstrated  their  own  value 
by  their  powerful  results,  and  there  will  be  no  end  to  their  mul- 
tiplication except  in  the  want  of  means.  Normally  educated 
teachers  command  a  high  premium. 

WHAT  A  TEACHER  NEEDS  TO  KNOW^ 

1.  Of  course  he  needs  to  know  what  he  proposes  to  teach. 
But  how  few  do  know  it !  Almost  every  body  who  stood  well 
in  school  thinks  he  knows  what  he  has  gone  over  sufficiently 
well  to  teach  it.  Far  from  it.  He  never  does.  And  if  he  does 
not  study  the  branches  differently  from  the  way  in  which  they 
are  learned  at  the  best  non-professional  schools,  he  never  will 
understand  them  as  every  teacher  needs  to  understand  them. 

2.  He  needs  to  know  more  than  he  teaches.  He  needs  this 
for  the  information  of  his  own  mind  and  the  strengthening  of 
his  powers  so  that  he  may  teach  with  ability,  with  ample  illus- 
tration, and  in  view  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  what  he 
teaches  and  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Then  his  school 
moves  like  a  well-appointed  army,  throwing  out  its  scouts  and 
skirmishers  for  learning  what  is  ahead  and  on  either  side  of 
the  line  of  advance.  The  pupils  are  thus  relieved  of  that  rou- 
tine, unintelligent,  say-lesson  spirit  which  comes  from  toiling 
at  studies  which,  to  them,  mean  nothing,  and  lead  to  nothing. 
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The  teacher  whose  knowledge  is  unfathomable  to  the  pnpils, 
who  is  always  able  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  inquiring  young 
mind,  and  to  enrich  every  topic  with  a  wealth  of  cognate  ma- 
terial, is  able  to  exercise  a  disciplinary  moral  force  over  the 
school,  which  cannot  be  commanded  by  the  man  of  shallow 
attainments. 

3.  The  teacher  should  understand  the  object  of  a  school.  If 
he  regards  it  as  an  assemblage  of  children,  to  be  held  together 
by  force  until  all  are  dosed  with  certain  mixtures  of  knowledge, 
he  entertains  a  very  common,  yet  a  very  imperfect  view  of  a 
school.  He  certainly  is  to  teach  those  children  some  half  a 
dozen  or  more  branches  of  knowledge:  but  there  is  a  certain 
totality  of  result  to  be  produced  in  the  children,  which  com- 
prehends a  great  deal  more  than  the  elementary  acquisitions. 
They  are  to  be  educated  in  the  large  sense.  And  even- 
teacher,  before  entering  upon  his  work,  should  become  imbued 
with  those  nobler  aspects  of  education  which  impart  peculiar 
dignity  to  the  teacher's  vocation. 

4.  The  teacher  should  understand  the  nature  of  mind,  for  it 
is  mind  upon  which  he  works.  He  must  not  be  shooting 
arrows  into  the  darkness ;  for  he  knows  not  what  mischief  he 
may  do.  The  man  of  the  Scriptures,  who  scattered  firebrands, 
arrows  and  death,  and  said,  "  Am  I  not  in  sport?"  was  scarcely 
more  dangerous  than  the  man  who  scatters  his  rough  teachings 
among  children,  without  knowing  what  effect  they  will  have. 
These  young  souls  are  the  most  precious  treasures  upon  earth 
— priceless  jewels !  Is  any  common  stone-cutter  fit  to  trim  and 
polish  them  ?  Must  not  the  lapidary,  who  is  charged  with  this 
delicate  operation,  understand  the  nature  of  the  stone  on  which 
he  works? 

The  philosophy  of  mind  is  by  eminence  a  professional  study 
for  the  teacher.  The  mental  faculties,  what  they  are,  how  they 
may  be  improved,  how  they  may  be  controlled  and  combined 
so  as  to  produce  a  strong  and  useful  character,  are  topics  on 
which  every  teacher  should  have  expended  much  study  and  re- 
flection. And  the  remark  applies  not  less  in  some  respects  to 
the  primary  teacher  than  to  those  who  teach  higher  branche.^ 
All  minds  are  alike  in  the  broad  sense,  and  yet  in  childhood 
the  mind  is  most  plastic. 
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5.  The  teacher  must  know  how  to  communicate  instruction 
to  his  pupils.  "  The  art  of  putting  things  "  is  a  great  power. 
It  often  gives  success  to  the  shallow  and  half-educated,  whilst 
the  profound  and  the  learned  fail  for  the  want  of  it.  It  is  an  * 
art  to  be  coveted  by  all ;  but  it  is  essential  to  the  teacher  of 
every  grade,  and  above  all,  to  the  teacher  of  children.  Thou- 
sands of  men  can  delight  college  students  who  cannot  interest 
children.  As  an  intellectual  performance  to  men  of  education 
generally,  it  is  easier  to  instruct  senates,  to  convince  juries, 
and  to  edify  congregations,  than  to  teach  a  school  of  young 
children.  Mature  minds  communicate  with  each  other  without 
effort,  because  they  are  on  a  level,  but  there  is  a  great  chasm 
between  the  mind  of  a  man  and  of  a  child.  Their  stages  of 
development  are  widely  different,  and  so  are  their  tastes  and 
circles  of  thought.  The  common  ideas  and  language  of  a  man 
are  strange  to  a  child — ^generally  incomprehensible.  The  chil- 
dren dislike  the  parlor,  and  the  church,  and  the  lecture  hall, 
because  they  do  not  understand  what  is  going  on.  The  world 
of  children  must  be  entered,  its  ideas,  tastes  and  language  must 
be  studied  by  him  who  would  be  a  successful  teacher  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  failure  to  recognize  this  necessity  has  strewed  the 
teacher's  vocation  with  disappointed  expectations.  The  best 
scholarship,  the  noblest  motives,  the  most  devoted  zeal,  have 
often  failed  totally  in  the  effort  to  teach  the  young.  And  so 
will  it  continue  to  be  until  pedagogical  empiricism  gives  way 
to  science.  There  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  per- 
sons whose  natural  gifts,  or  whose  careful  self-preparation 
measurably  supply  the  place  of  art,  but  these  are  exceptions, 
and  they  fail  to  receive  those  honors  and  rewards  which  they 
deserve,  because  of  the  low  average  in  the  profession,  and  the 
want  of  discrimination  in  the  public  mind. 

6.  The  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  different  methods 
of  instruction,  which  were  alluded  to  under  a  different  head. 

Pedagogic  has  taken  its  place  among  the  sciences.  It 
includes  the  points  which  have  already  been  presented,  and  a 
great  many  iriore.  Each  study  has  a  method  of  its  own.  Here 
is  a  most  valuable  field  of  inquiry  for  the  teacher,  and  one 
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which  is  constantly  presenting  new  and  important  features. 
As  pathology,  both  general  and  special,  is  growing  constantly, 
and  as  the  methods  of  treating  each  disease  are  improving,  and 
demanding  special  study  of  the  practitioner,  so  pedagogic  is 
growing  as  a  science,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  particular 
branches  ate  improving,  and  demanding  special  study  of  the 
teacher. 

7.  Another  branch  of  pedagogical  science  is  school  govern- 
ment This  comprises  all  the  regulations  and  motives  of 
every  sort  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupils,  and  practically  is  of 
the  first  importance. 

To  say  that  such  an  one  is  *'  a  good  teacher,  but  a  bad  disci- 
plinarian," is  to  use  a  very  gross  solecism.  The  thing  is 
impbssible.  A  teacher  who  cannot  govern  his  school  is  neces- 
sarily a  bad  teacher,  because  school  government  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  teaching  office.  He  may  be  a  good  man, 
a  good  scholar,  a  good  talker,  a  good  explainer,  and  a  good 
many  other  things,  but  he  is  not  a  good  teacher.  The  wprd 
discipline  comes  from  the  same  root  as  disciple,  {discere,  to 
learn,)  and  is  almost  synonymous  with  education.  Although 
.commonly  narrowed  in  application  to  the  outward  government 
of  a  school,  it  properly  includes  the  educational  totality.  The 
different  parts  of  the  teacher's  work  may,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, be  considered  separately;  but  practically  they  form 
a  consistent  whole.  Theoretically,  instruction  is  one  thing  and 
government  is  another;  but  in  the  school-room  they  blend 
together  so  intimately  that  the  joint  between  them  cannot  be 
discerned.  The  teacher  cannot  govern  without  instructing,  nor 
can  he  instruct  without  governing.  Teaching  is  a  form  of 
government,  and  government  is  a  form  of  teaching. 

The  managing  of  a  child  by  enlightening  and  appealing  to 
its  own  faculties  is  the  best  form  of  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  best  sort  of  teaching.  The  two  can  be  separated 
only  in  idea.  Neither  can  have  any  effective  existence  without 
the  other.  The  teacher  who  cannot  govern  cannot  do  anything 
in  the  school-room  properly.  He  cannot  hold  the  attention  of 
the  pupils  long  enough  to  make  them  fully  understand  any- 
thing.   He  cannot  organize  and  classify  his  school ;  for  organ- 
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ization  and  classification  belong  to  the  governmental  idea.  If 
he  can  create  a  scheme  of  management  he  cannot  endue  it  with 
force.  School  vices,  like  a  herd  of  swine,  will  trample  bis 
regulations  under  foot.  He  falls  into  contempt,  and  instead  of 
being  the  master  of  a  school,  becomes  the  slave  of  a  young 
American  mob.  He  may  have  all  the  learning  that  was  ascribed 
to  Goldsmith's  Village  Schoolmaster,  but  in  the  eye  of  his 
pupils  he  is  a  simpleton. 

The  real  difficulty  in  most  cases  is  that  the  teacher  was  not 
properly  educated  himself.  He  may  have  acquired  much  know- 
ledge, but  he  was  not  disciplined.  Just  where  he  fails  in  trying 
to  educate  others,  just  there  did  his  teachers  fail  to  educate 
him.  An  undisciplined  soldier  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a 
good  commander.  It  is  a  proverb  that  no  man  is  fit  to  rule 
who  was  not  taught  to  obey.  Ifatural  aptitude  sometimes  may 
give  success  in  spite  of  educational  defect;  but  in  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  the  previous  training  commonly  determines 
the  result 

It  is  vain  for  a  teacher  to  hope  for  success  in  instruction 
until  the  whole  school  acknowledges  his  absolute  supremacy. 
When  the  authority  is  established,  everything  is  easy;  until 
that  is  done,  everything  is  hard.  The  teacher  need  not  be 
demonstrative  in  his  style  of  government ;  he  had  better  be 
cool  and  quiet  as  possible,  but  he  needs  an  iron  will  aad  un- 
flinching courage.  He  may  indefinitely  vary  his  methods  of 
attaining  what  he  aims  at,  but  he  must  attain  it  in  some  way. 
He  may  on  occasion,  reason,  pet,  flatter  coax;  but  if  these  will 
not  do,  he  must  command  and  coerce.  Victory  in  some  form 
he  must  have  always;  one  single  defeat  demoralizes  his  school. 

But  the  establishment  of  authority  is  only  the  beginning  of 
discipline.  The  most  useful  work  of  the  teacher  is  in  training 
the  pupils  as  far  as  possible  to  do  without  authoritative  govern- 
ment; to  drill  the  school  until  it  becomes  automatic;  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  right  principles,  and  turn 
it  against  wrong-doers ;  to  turn  everything  into  lessons  of  dis- 
cipline. In  other  words,  instruction  and  government  are  but 
parts  of  the  one  idea  of  teaching. 
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WHAT  A   TEACHER   OUGHT   TO   BE. 

• 

Knowledge  and  character  are  both  indispensable;  but  the 
greater  of  these  is  character.  This  is  a  very  trite  sentiment, 
but  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often.  To  allow  a  bad  man  to 
teach  children  is  treachery  to  posterity.  True  education  is  an 
ennobling  process  which  only  the  noble  are  fit  to  conduct. 
The  moral  force  of  a  pure  character  is  of  itself  an  educational 
influence  of  the  highest  value;  and  when  it  is  inspired  by  reli- 
gion, the  school  teacher  possessing  5t  is  a  blessing  in  society, 
second  only  to  the  minister  of  the  gospel. 

On  this  point  the  State  cannot  be  too  solicitous.  To  gather 
the  children  of  the  people  under  the  influence  of  immoral  or 
irreverent  teachers,  would  not  only  be  cruel  and  treacherous, 
but  suicidal.  Even  to  be  indifferent  on  the  subject,  is  to  in- 
dulge a  dangerous  security.  Many  of  the  best  citizens  are 
afraid  of  State  education  just  because  of  their  apprehension  ou 
this  very  subject.  But  the  State  is  in  duty  bound  to  make 
sure  of  at  least  a  high  moral  tone  in  her  teachers ;  and  this  will 
commonly  be  found  united  with  a  religious  character.  And 
as  intimated  in  my  last  year's  report,  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  sectarian  distrust  of  public  education  will  so  far  pass 
away  that  a  strongly  religious  savor  in  public  schools  will  not 
only  be  tolerated,  but  demanded  by  united  voice.  But  if 
nothing  more  be  demanded  than  a  high  moral  standard  for 
teachers,  parents  need  have  no  fear  of  State  education.  And 
this  can  be  secured  by  demanding  the  same  qualities  in  school 
officers,  and  in  giving  suitable  prominence  to  the  moral  ele- 
ment in  pedagogic  instruction.  The  teacher  should  be  inspired 
with  a  higher  motive  than  that  which  actuates  men  in  business. 
He  is  not  expected  to  be  indifferent  to  the  compensation  on 
which  he  must  subsist,  and  which  he  can  but  regard  as  in  some 
sense  expressing  the  estimate  of  his  abilities;  but  he  should  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  character  of  his  work  and  the 
high  moral  qualities  which  it  demands. 
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THB   EXAMINATION   OF   TEACHERS 

Is  an  indispensable  safeguard  to  the  pablic  interest,  and  a 
powerful  incentive  to  the  candidate.  Where  no  test  examina- 
tions exist,  schools  are  commonly  made  up  by  some  teacher 
going  through  a  neighborhood  and  securing  names  enough  to 
enable  him  to  control  the  school,  often  in  spite  of  dissenters, 
private  or  official.  These  teachers  may  be  good,  or  good  for 
nothing,  just  as  it  happens.  But  under  the  test-examination 
by  a  competent  superintendent,  to  be  succeeded  by  an  election 
ordeal  before  the  trustee  board,  the  cheat  will  commonly  be 
screened  out  from  the  wheat,  and  the  best  part  of  the  grain 
secured,  although  that  may  sometimes  be  rather  light. 

But  there  is  a  positive  influence  exerted  on  teachers  by  the 
examination.  They  are  made  more  studious  and  circumspect 
by  it.  Those  who  fail,  and  those  who  find  admission,  are  alike 
stimulated  to  exertion.  And,  as  the  general  improvement  pro- 
gresses, the  standard  of  qualification  is  raised  higher,  an^  the 
elevating  influence  grows  stronger  both  within  and  without  the 
pale  of  the  school  system. 

The  teachers'  monthly  report  to  the  county  superintendent, 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  specified  average  attendance,  the 
influence  of  official  supervision  over  him,  all  have  a  stimulating 
efl[ect.     To  these  must  be  added  the  powerful  influence  of 

THE   teachers'   INSTITUTE. 

This  feature  of  a  school  system,  and  also  the  normal  school, 
were  treated  of  with  considerable  fullness  in  my  last  year's  re- 
port. •  These  topics  are  so  important  that  I  beg  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  subject  to  read  the  discussion  therein.  It  may 
here  be  said  summarily  that  the  Teachers'  Institute  properly 
consists  of  the  whole  body  of  public  school  teachers  in  a  given 
area.  There  are  district  institutes,  county  or  city  institutes, 
and  State  institutes.  Most  frequently  the  county  is  adopted  as 
the  area  from  which  the  teachers  are  collected.  The  meeting 
is  called  and  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent.  In 
States  where  this  instrumentality  is  appreciated,  and  whore 
suitable  instructors  can  easily  be  obtained,  institutes  are  some- 
10 
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times  continued  as  long  as,a  fortnight.  A  week  is  the  common 
length  of  the  terra.  The  dominant  idea  of  the  meetings  is 
practical  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Lectures  are 
delivered  on  methods  of  instruction  and  government  Various 
topics  are  discussed  by  the  teachers  themselves.  The  result  is 
the  increase  of  practical  knowledge,  of  professional  zeal,  and 
of  inquiry  and  meditation.  New  life  is  put  into  the  schools, 
an  educational  influence  is  sent  through  the  community,  and 
the  teacher's  profession  becomes  more  distinctive. 

The  uniformly  good  effects  of  these  institutes  have  caused 
their  formal  and  permanent  adoption  into  our  school  system, 
and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Legislature,  besides  making 
an  appropriation,  will  authorize  counties  to  contribute,  say  two 
to  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
these  meetings,  as  is  almost  universally  done  in  other  States. 
There  are  always  necessary  incidental  expenses,  and,  besides 
these  it  is  common  to  employ  one  or  more  expert  lecturers  to 
take  .part  in  the  lecturing  and  discussions  of  the  meeting. 
Institute  lecturing  is  now  made  a  profession  in  many  States; 
and  a  competent  professor  can  command  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  week,  besides  his  expenses.  A  fact  which  shows 
the  high  value  set  upon  this  means  of  improving  teachers. 
Our  attempts  at  holding  institutes  in  Virginia  have  been  made 
under  great  disadvantages,  and  yet,  in  the  large  majority  of 
instances,  they  have  demonstrated  their  value.  But,  as  has 
already  been  intimated,  the  most  potent  and  finished  means  of 
teacher-training  is 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Here  he  is  fitted  for  his  profession  before  entering  upon  its 
public  duties.  To  leave  teachers  to  learn  their  business  by  ex- 
perimenting on  the  children,  is  the  most  costly  of  all  systems 
of  teacher-training,  when  its  results  are  cohsidered.  Moreover, 
practice  without  science  may  lead  into  errors  which  never  can 
be  cured.  There  is  no  more  fallacious  proverb  than  "  Practice 
mak68  perfect.''    Practice  gives  facility,  but,  if  not  based  on 
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right  principles,  will  only  fix  bad  habits.  Some  of  the  worst 
farmers,  the  worst  mechanics,  and  the  worst  teachers,  are  men 
who  have  been  practising  their  vocations  during  their  long 
lives.  Time  and  expense  are  saved,  and  success  better  asisured 
by  learning  every  trade  and  profession  properly  before  regu- 
larly commencing  business.  Out  of  this  common-sense  doc- 
trine have  grovm  all  the  professional  or  technical  schools  which 
are  multiplying  so  rapidly,  and  which  are  now  made  the  door 
of  admission  to  nearly  all  the  leading  avocations  in  life. 

THB  TRAINING 

Given  at  a  normal  school  consists  in  a  thorough  mastery  of 
each  branch  of  knowledge,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  each  branch — ^two  separate  and  distinct  lines  of 
study.  Then  all  those  topics  which  have  herein  been  discussed 
in  connection  with  teacher's  work  and  school  economy  gene- 
rally are  studied  carefully  at  the  normal  schools.  And  all 
through  the  course  the  professional  idea  is  dominant.  The 
students  are  exercised  in  controlling  and  expounding  to  each 
other,  and  the  best  equipped  normal  schools  are  provided  with 
schools  of  observation  or  of  practice,  or  both.  The  school  of 
observation  is  a  model  school  where  children  are  organized 
and  taught  by  skilled  teachers  according  to  the  methods  recom- 
mended in  the  normal  school.  The  school  of  practice  is  a 
school  wherein  the  students  of  the  normal  school  are  exercised 
in  actual  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  their  instructors. 

THB  OOBT  OF  NOBMAL  INSTBtTCTION 

Is  justly  regarded  as  a  saving  of  expense  in  the  large  view. 
That  is  to  say,  the  great  object  aimed  at,  viz :  the  instruction 
of  the  children,  is  more  certainly,  speedily  and  efficiently  ac- 
complished by  devoting  a  portion  of  the  school  money  to  the 
training  of  teachers,  than  by  giving  it  all  to  those  who  are 
untrained.  By  the  latter  plan  there  would  of  coarse  be  more 
teachers  and  schools,  but  the  increased  number  would  do  fa^ 
less  in  accomplishing  the  object  aimed  at  than  a  somewhat 
smaller  number  of  teachers  with  superior  qualifications.    But 
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aa  this  point  was  elaborated  in  my  last  year's  report,  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  it  here. 

PLAN  FOR  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  reflection  and  experience  of  another  year  have  confirmed 
^  my  mind  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  plan  for  the  training  of 
teachers  which  I  proposed  in  my  last  year's  report.  The  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  scheme  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Senate 
Bill  TSo.  251  of  last  winter;  but  owing  to  its  late  introduction 
it  failed  to  come  up  for  consideration.  The  substance  of  the 
bill  was  that  a  Kormal  School  Board  should  be  created  and 
entrueted  with  the  application  of  |15,000  annually  of  the  school 
funds  of  the  State  for  the  training  and  improvement  of  teach- 
ers. A  part  of  this,  not  exceeding  $5,000,  might  be  employed 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  one  normal  school, 
and  the  remainder  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  in  any  one  of 
the  three  following  ways,  to  wit: 

First.  By  appropriating  specific  sums  to  existing  schools, 
academies,  institutes,  colleges  or  universities,  on  condition  that 
normal  classes  be  conducted  therein  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Normal  Board,  and  according  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe. 

Second.  By  creating  ambulatory  normal  schools :  that  is  to 
say,  schools  taught  by  experts,  and  continued  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods,  according  to  circumstances,  and  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  State. 

Third.  By  assisting  teachers'  institutes,  or  local  meetings  of 
teachers,  held  for  instruction  and  exercise  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching. 

It  was  also  provided  that  the  council  of  any  city  or  town,  and 
the  authorities  of  any  county,  may  add  not  exceeding  one-fourth 
of  what  is  allowed  for  other  public  school  purposes  for  paying 
the  expenses  of  those  who  give  normal  instruction  in  those 
towns,  cities  or  counties,  and  for  defraying  contingent  expeoses. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  change  any  of  the  features  of  the  plan 
unless  it  be  the  size  of  the  Normal  Board,  which  perhaps  is  too 
large  for  eflBlciency. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  requires  that  normal  schools 
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sball  be  established  as  soon  as  practicable ;  but  without  refer- 
ence to  this,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  necessity 
now  pressing  upon  us  for  some  means  for  normal  instruction. 
The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  in  their  en- 
lightened wisdom,  give  their  whole  strength  to  graded  schools 
and  normal  instruction.  Already  has  one  State  institution  been 
improved  by  the  donations  from  this  fund  for  the  latter  as  well 
as  the  former  object,  and  by  the  effective  cooperation  of  the 
general  agent.  Gifts  still  more  liberal  are  now  awaiting  some 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature. 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


That  the  great  work  of  State  education  portrayed  on  the 
preceding  pages  requires  a  large  corps  of  officers  for  its  manage- 
ment, is  too  plain  to  need  argument ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
remark  that  officials  are  not  only  a  necessity,  but  an  economy. 
And  they  are  so  on  the  same  principle  that  an  army  with  officers 
is  more  efficient  and  hence  a  more  economically  arranged  body 
than  an  army  without  officers,  and  on  the  same  principle  also 
that  applies  to  government  in  all  its  departments,  and  to  large 
business  operations  of  all  kinds.  Masses  must  have  organiza- 
tion and  guidance  in  order  to  produce  special  ends ;  and  when 
organized  and  officered  greater  results  are  effected  at  reduced 
cost.  Expensive  as  the  school  machinery  seems  to  be,  yet  when 
the  total  cost  of  the  system  is  added  up  and  divided  by  the 
number  of  pupils  taught,  it  is  found  that  the  public  school  sys- 
tem is  the  cheapest  of  all  plans  of  education,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  being  the  best. 

Whilst  the  teacher  does  the  actual  work  of  education,  just  as 
the  private  soldier  does  the  fighting,  the  style  of  teaching  and 
the  style  of  fighting  both  depend  largely  upon  the  style  of  the 
officers  in  command.  And  it  is  so  in  every  branch  of  the  school 
interest.  In  the  financial  management,  in  the  character  of  the 
school  accommodations  and  apparatus,  in  the  organization, 
studies,  books  and  methods,  and  in  all  else  that  pertains  to  the 
great  operation.     The  style  of  it  all  depends  upon  the  officers. 
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The  great  fires  which  within  a  year  or  two  have  inflicted  such 
eDormous  losses  in  some  of  onr  American  cities  are  now  traced 
to  oflScial  incompetency  and  public  indifference  to  vital  matters. 
The  New  York  World  concludes  its  enumeration  of  the  caoeea 
of  the  Boston  fire  with  these  somewhat  bluntly  expressed  truths: 

"  From  all  these  texts  one  sermon  U  preached — the  costlinefls,  namely,  and  gene- 
ral carsedness  of  the  prevalent  American  tendency  to  let  things  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  to  put  cheapness  for  economy ;  to  employ  second-rate  instead  of  fint-rate 
intellect  wherever  intellect  is  needed ;  to  exact  of  no  man,  in  whatever  calling  or 
station  of  life,  the  best  he  can  do ;  and  to  make  no  discrimination,  in  regard  or  in 
reward,  in  favor  of  the  best  as  against  the  second-best." 

In  county  and  district  affiiirs  the  test  of  the  system  is  the 
character  of 


THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDElirr  OP  SCHOOLS. 

This  officer  has  charge  of  the  entire  school  interest  within 
his  territory.  His  supervision  extends  aver  every  subject,  in- 
cluding those  assigned  primarily  to  district  boards  and  teachers. 
His  cares  are  boundless,  his  labors  unending.  He  is  the  piinei- 
pal  of  the  whole  set  of  schools  and  the  patron  of  edueatioD  in 
his  county  or  city. 

HIS  OBSrSBAL  EDUCATIONAL  DUTDES. 

The  first  branch  of  duty  assigned  to  the  county  superinten- 
dent by  the  echdol  law,  is  ^^  to  explain  the  school  system  upon 
all  suitable  occasions,  and  to  promote  an  appreciation  and  de- 
sire of  education  among  the  people  by  all  proper  means  in  his 
power  " — a  clause  which  puts  the  whole  time  of  this  officer  at 
the  service  of  the  people,  and  renders  it  bis  duty  to  labor  ag- 
gressively in  the  cause  of  education.  This  aggressive  work^s 
extremely  important,  because  the  class  of  people  who  are  most 
in  need  of  education  are  most  indifferent  to  its  value.}  |Thej 
have  to  be  sought  out  industriously,  and  urged  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  And  this  is  the  dangerous  and  expensive 
class  to  society,  composed  in  large  part  of  people  who  add  de- 
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pravity  to  ignorancd.     This 
hitherto  failed  to  permeate 
largely,  even  in  the  countri* 
supplying  the  means  of  ed 
been  passed  by  several  of  t 
the  children  into  school ;  ai 
many  States  of  this  Union, 
people  under  the  elevating 
be  overstated;  but  moral  i 
cive,  at  least  until  it  is  de 
insufficient.    Let  education 
sionaries,  under  the  leaders 
we  shall  probably  never  nee 
The  county  superintendei 
educational  service  to  the  coi 
he  with  other  school  officers 
tion  of  students  to  two  of  o\ 
influence  has  been  felt  in  rai 
out  as  well  as  within  the  pu 
fulness  and  zeal  will  increai 
from  other  avocations,  and  r 
officer. 

HIS   RBLATIONS  TO  BIS 

He  is  ex  officio  an  advising 
and  is  president  of  the  count; 
the  casting  vote.     This  bring 
all  the  public  school  afikirs  o: 
ininutise.    His  duty  is  to  see  I 
properly;  and,  owing  to  thr 
himself  often  compelled  to  | 
affi&irs  he  divides  the  school 
attention  to  the  securing  of  ri 
has  to  assist  in  reviewing  the 
in  making  calculations  for  the 
bears  an  intimate  relation  to  « 
seen  as  we  go  on. 
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HIS   RELATIONS  AS  TO   SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND   FURNITURE. 

Not  a  school-houBe  can  be  built  without  consultation  with 
him,  and  all  the  school-house  arrangements,  furniture  and  ap- 
paratus come  under  his  jurisdiction.  This  renders  it  necessary 
that  he  should  become  an  expert  in  school  architecture,  and  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  fitting  up  of  school-houses  and  premises. 
After  what  has  heretofore  been  said  of  the  value  of  these  fear 
tures  in  a  system  of  education,  one  can  readily  understand  the 
importance  of  this  class  of  the  superintendent's  duties. 

HIS   RELATIONS  TO  THE   SCHOOLS. 

He  is  largely  responsible  for  everything  that  enters  into  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  each  school.  He  must  see  that  it 
is  provided  with  those  educational  appliances  which  are  needful 
for  successful  instruction.  He  must  be  concerned  in  making 
and  enforcing  all  the  regulations  by  which  the  school  is  man- 
aged. He  must  see  to  its  discipline,  plan  of  instruction, 
uniformity  of  text-books,  and  proficiency  of  pupils.  His  rela- 
tions to  the  teacher  are  intimate  and  controlling.  He  shoold 
be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  to  give  sound 
and  discriminating  advice.  Besides  visiting,  which  can  never 
be  frequent  enough,  the  superintendent  keeps  himself  informed 
of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  schools  by  means  of 
monthly  reports  from  all  the  teachers.  These  reports  are  vol- 
uminous and  minute,  and  require  close  and  protracted  study  for 
their  mastery.  They  are  all  receipted  for  to  the  teacher,  who 
cannot  draw  his  pay  until  receipts  are  produced  in  evidence  of 
his  faithful  performance  of  duty. 

In  a  word,  the  proper  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  his 
schools  is  similar  to  that  of  the  principal  of  a  large  school.  Let 
any  one  imagine  how  burdensome  and  responsible  would  be  the 
duties  of  the  principal  of  a  school  having  fifty  teachers,  and  he 
has  an  idea  of  the  duties  of  a  county  or  city  superintendent  of 
schools.  To  say  that  this  ofiScer  has  not  weighty  responsibili- 
ties, and  full  employment,  is  not  only  absurd,  but  it  is  injurious 
to  the  public  service. 
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HIS   APPELLATE   POWER. 

All  appeals  and  complaints  within  his  territory  come  to  him 
for  settlement,  and  their  name  is  legion.  With  a  population 
of  from  eight  to  thirty  thousand  souls,  every  one  of  whom  feels 
that  he  has  a  claim  on  the  schools,  the  teachers,  the  trustees, 
and  above  all  on  the  County  Superintendent,  with  some  real 
and  many  imaginary  causes  of  complaint  on  their  part,  with 
many  difficulties  to  be  solved  and  many  hopes  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, this  officer  is  the  target  for  more  arrows  of  annoy- 
ance, probably,  than  any  other  half  dozen  men  in  the  county. 
These  troubles  cannot  be  tabulated  and  reported  to  head- 
quarters, because  like  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  though  small, 
they  are  innumerable. 

But  he  has  at  times  to  investigate  and  decide  cases  of  mo- 
ment, which  effect  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  schools. 
Teachers  and  trustees  have  occasionally  to  be  dealt  with,  and  a 
refractory  pupil  may  breed  a  dangerous  excitement  throughout 
the  neighborhood.  If  a  teacher  of  40  pupils  finds  the  managing 
of  his  school  an  exhausting  process,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
nervous  expenditure  of  him  who  has  upon  hia  hands  the  trou- 
bles of  40  to  100  schools ! 

CORRESPONDENCE   AND   LOCOMOTION 

Involve  large  incidental  labors.  To  write  several  hundred 
letters  and  to  travel  in  all  weathers  near  1,000  miles  (on  horse- 
back generally),  make  very  unpretending  entries  in  an  annual 
summary;  but  the  man  who  has  all  this  to  do  knows  that  it  is 
no  trifle. 

THE   EXAMINATION   OF  TEACHERS. 

This  forms  perhaps  the  most  important  single  item  in  the 
account.  After  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  what  teachers 
should  be,  and  as  to  the  difliculty  of  finding  teachers  who  even 
approximate  the  standard,  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Superintendent's  responsibility  in  this  particular. 
He  has  to  cull  out  of  the  whole  stock  of  materials  offered  the 
best  instructors  for  the  children  of  hie  people.  The  immoral, 
11 
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the  dull,  the  disagreeable,  the  eccentric,  the  unfurnished,  he 
must  incontinently  reject,  as  coming  under  that  class  of  teach- 
ers who  are  worse  than  none.  Next  above  these  come  the 
large  class  of  doubtful  cases,  some  of  whom  must  be  risked  for 
want  of  better.  A  smaller  class  of  gQod  or  fair  teachers  must 
clearly  be  licensed,  as  they  are  near  the  front  rank  of  can- 
didates: but  the  number  of  certificates  signed  with  a  joy  one 
right  hand  is  not  large  anywhere,  as  yet.  In  all  this  how  few 
comprehend  the  value  of  the  faithful  Superintendent's  labors, 
or  the  extent  of  his  suflEerings!  "  Curses  not  loud  but  deep" 
will  be  whispered  about  him.  A  dozen  will  criticise,  for  one 
who  will  utter  his  worth  to  the  community.  But  these  un- 
pleasant features  become  smoother  as  his  motives  are  under- 
stood and  his  good  influence  exhibited  in  the  rapidly  elevating 
character  of  the  profession.  Each  year  is  an  advance  upon  the 
last.  Tbe  stimulus  of  the  ordeal  is  felt  in  every  fibre  of  the 
teacher's  soul  and  body.  He  reads,  and  studies,  and  thinks, 
and  discusses,  as  he  never  would  have  done  but  for  this. 

THE   superintendent's    GENERAL    INFLUENCE    IN   IMPROVING 

TEACHERS. 

Besides  the  examinations,  and  besides  the  visitation  of 
schools,  the  faithful  Superintendent  encourages  the  teachers  in 
every  way  to  improve  themselves.  Their  attention  is  called  to 
educational  literature,  books  and  periodicals,  and  in  some  eases 
they  are  examined  upon  these  as  professional  text-books.  But 
next  to  the  test  examination,  there  is  no  means  of  usefulness 
equal  to  the  teachers'  institutes,  which  have  been  so  often  alluded 
to,  and  were  specially  mentioned  under  the  head  of  teaehers- 
Here  the  Superintendent  has  a  means  of  usefulness  which  he 
may  employ  to  any  extent.  The  Superintendent  of  Richmond 
city  assembles  his  teachers  every  Saturday,  and  drills  them  for 
two  hours  in  school  methods.  This  might  be  done  in  every 
city,  and  partially  in  every  county.  The  efltecta  are  most 
happy. 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT 

Is  no  trivial  afiair,  as  may  be  seen  by  glancing  over  the  ten 
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elaborate  tables  of  statistics  which  form  the  bulk  of  Part  I.  of 
this  report.  The  report  is  made  up  from  his  own  memoranda, 
from  the  monthly  reports  of  all  his  teachers,  from  the  county 
treasurer's  books,  and  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  district 
clerks.  To  make  it  out  properly  requires  more  than  ordinary 
mental  training,  and  some  ten  days  of  hard  labor. 

From  even  this  hasty  review  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  holds  one  of  the  highest 
positions  in  society,  and  is  charged  with  labors  and  responsi- 
bilities to  which  few  men  are  equal. 

now   THIS   OFFICER   IS   REGARDED   IN   OTHER   STATES. 

The  following  quotations  are  from  the  highest  official  au- 
thorities : 

"  A  recent  national  association  of  educators  expressed  the  prevailing  edacational 
idea  of  8ui»ervision  by  the  following  resolution : 

*'*Besolved,  That  State,  county  and  city  superintendents  are  indispensable  to 
any  system  of  public  instruction."' 

••  Supervision  is  now  the  power  which  is  compelling  from  every  civilized  nation 
commendation  of  American  schools. — Oen.  Eaton. 

"  Next  to  the  employment  of  able  and  skillful  teachers,  the  exercise  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  careful  superintendence,  is  the  most  important  instrumentality  in  the 
successful  management  of  our  schools." —  White,  of  Mass. 

**  It  has  been  called,  and  with  good  reason,  the  right  arm  of  the  system." — 
Wickersham,  Fa. 

"  In  18f)7  the  compensation  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  was  increased 
from  three  to  five  dollars  a  day,  for  services  actually  rendered.  The  good  effect  of 
this  action  of  the  las^  General  Assembly  is  shown  in  part  by  the  statistics  of  work 
or  progress  elsewhere  given  in  this  report.  But  the  full  extent  and  value  of  that 
measure  cannot  be  exhibited  in  statistical  form.  It  has  given  a  prodigious  impulse 
to  the  whole  line  of  common  school  forces  in  the  State.  It  has  enabled  many  able 
and  efficient  superintendents,  for  the  first  time,  to  bestow  their  whole  time  and 
energies  upon  the  duties  committed  to  them,  and  the  .results  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  encouraging.  More  and  better  institutes  have  been  held  in  the  State,  and 
more  and  better  work  has  been  done  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school  system 
than  in  any  preceding  two  years  of  our  free  school  history." — Bateman,  HI. 

"  To  have  good  schools  there  must  be  an  active,  intelligent  and  continued  super- 
vision. Without  this  the  best  theories  will  fail  to  produce  beneficent  results. 
Toung  teachers,  left  to  themselves,  will  become  discouraged ;  older  teachers  will  be 
negligent,  and  settle  down  in  routine  work.  School-houses  will  be  neglected  and 
cheerless,  children  discontented  and  listless.  There  must  be  a  supervising  eye,  a 
guiding  mind,  an  active,  energizing  intelligence.     Having  studied  the  history  of 
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the  progress  of  edacation  iD  all  the  States  hy  reading  the  reports  transmitted  to 
the  Legislatures  for  a  series  of  years,  I  find  no  note  of  progress  until  the  system  of 
coanty  superintendence  by  practical  school  men  was  adopted.  This  at  once  infused 
vitality,  and  when  compensation  was  given  to  reliable,  earnest  men  to  devote  their 
time  to  the  work,  from  that  date  the  public  schools  began  to  advance  and  meet  the 
wants  of  the  citizens.  Schools  literally  groped  in  the  dark — withered  into  worth- 
lessness — became  the  reproach  instead  of  the  honor  of  the  district  when  organized 
on  independent  bases  and  conducted  without  supervision." —  Van  BohkeUn,  Mary- 
land. 

"  In  my  estimation  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance.  It  is  an  indispensable 
means  of  securing  the  faithful  discharge  of  detailed  duties  that  must  ever  be  en- 
trusted to  local  officers,  upon  whose  fidelity  and  efficiency  the  ultimate  benefit 
depends.  I  do  not  mean  a  drowsy,  indififerent,  listless  looking  on,  that  sees  only  a 
few  prescribed  acts  to  be  done;  not  the  farcical  oversight  that  occasionally  glances 
from  private  occupations  to  neglected  fields  of  duty;  not  a  trafficking,  jobbing, 
speculating  circumspection,  slyly  seeking  an  opportunity  to  use  a  public  position  to 
subserve  commercial  enterprises,  but  an  active,  intelligent,  thorough,  vigilant,  con- 
scientious supervision,  that  makes  its  existence  favorably  felt  in  the  school  room 
and  in  the  community,  and  that  manifests  an  earnestness  and  solicitude  becoming 
the  management  of  one  of  the  most  precious  interests  of  society.  Such  supervision 
ranks  next  to  good  teaching,  and  tends  to  secure  it. 

Under  any  plan,  however  administered,  the  schools  are  opened,  and  the  public 
moneys  are  received  aud  expended ;  but  to  what  end,  supervision  chiefly  directs. 
Money  may  be  distributed  by  miUiona,  and  icfiool  hottics  may  be  converted  into 
palaces;  but  to  what  purpose,  is  determined  principally  by  supervision.  These  things 
are  not  in  themselves  a  true  measure  of  succeea.  Their  usefulness  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  used,  and  that  depends  largely  upon  supervision." — 
Weaver,  New  York. 

THE   IDEAL   SUPERINTENDENT 

Should  be  a  young  man,  or  a  man  who  never  grows  old,  as 
President  Eliot  said  of  the  teacher.  Morally,  he  should  be 
faithful,  devout,  and  of  good  report.  Mentally,  he  should  be 
strong,  sagacious,  large-hearted,  vivacious,  progressive.  Edu- 
cationally, he  should  have  a  scholarly  training,  and  if  not  a 
professional  training,  at  least  a  professional  experience,  or  else 
a  special  aptitude  in  this  direction  :  with  some  oratorical,  and 
marked  expository,  facility.  Habitually,  he  should  be  ac- 
curate in  speech,  courteous,  active,  methodical,  free  from  eccen- 
tricities. His  habits  and  tastes  generally  should  lie  in  the  Hue 
of  his  official  work.  And  at  the  bottom  of  all  should  be  a 
deep  love  for  humanity  and  for  his  country,  a  believer  in  the 
exalting  power  of  true  education,  and  in  the  policy  of  the  State 
pystem. 
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That  this  ideal  should  frequently  be  realized  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected anywhere :  but  the  Dutch  proverb  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  when  a  superintendent  of  schools  is  wanted :  *'  Take 
care  how  you  choose  your  inspectors  [of  schools]:  they  are  men 
■whom  you  ought  to  look  for  with  a  lantern  in  your  hand."  A 
heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who  recommendy  as  well  as 
those  who  elect  incumbents  to  this  office. 

A  great  evil  is  thus  stated  by  an  Ohio  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  :  ''  Wherever  the  office  has  been  made  the 
football  of  party  organization  and  cliques,  there  its  usefulness 
has  been  seriously  impaired.  "Whatever  lack  of  efficiency  has 
been  exhibited  may  be  traced  directly  to  incompetent  officers 
selected  under  political  influence." 

The  public  estimate  of  this  officer  is  constantly  rising,  and  a 
higher  grade  of  qualification  constantly  demanded.  And  the 
tendency  is  also  to  increase  the  number  of  local  superinten- 
dents, so  that  they  may  be  brought  into  closer  relations  to  the 
schools.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  two  superinten- 
dents in  every  county,  each  one  receiving  a  minimum  salary  of 
$800  from  the  State,  with  additions  from  local  sources.  New 
York  city  has  five  superintendents,  with  salaries  of  $4,750, 
$4,200,  $3,500,  $4,200,  and  $3,600,  respectively. 

The  small  county  of  Cameron  in  Pennsylvania  holds  juster 
views  than  are  common  of  the  value  of  her  county  superinten- 
dent. There  are  (or  were  two  or  three  years  ago)  but  25  public 
schools  in  the  county,  (40  is  the  average  in  our  State,)  and  yet 
her  superintendent  is  paid  $1,000  a  year  for  his  services,  besides 
$200  for  incidentals.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of 
his  late  annual  reports :  *'  Fourteen  examinations  were  held : 
made  one  hundred  and  eleven  visits  to  schools — average  length 
one  hour  and  three  quarters :  attended  two  county  institutes 
and  thirteen  educational  meetings;  travelled  1,782 miles;  wrote 
290  official  letters,  besides  performing  many  other  official 
duties — to  all  of  which  I  devoted  200  days.  These  labors  were 
performed  nearly  equally  during  each  month  in  the  year.'^ 

The  tendency  in  many  of  our  most  densely  populated  States 
is  to  have  a  superintendent  for  every  township,  and  to  keep 
bim  constantly  employed.    The  efficiency  of  supervision  is  in 
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proportion  to  its  minuteness,  and  to  the  exclusive  devotion  of 
the  officer  to  his  work.  As  is  the  superintendent,  so  are  all 
the  teachers  and  all  the  schools ! 

A   STATE   REFORM   SCHOOL. 

The  fact  that  our  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Greene  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  gives 
occasion  to  show  the  relation  which  an  institution  of  this  sort 
bears  to  the  educational,  as  well  as  to  the  penal  system  of  the 
State.  Macaulay  says,  "  The  right  to  hang,  implies  tlie  right 
to  educate."  I  do  not  hold  the  humanitarian  doctrine  in 
regard  to  legal  penalties.  An  offender  against  law  should  be 
punished  because  he  deserves  to  suffer,  because  he  must  be 
restrained,  and  because  he  should  be  made  an  example  to  deter 
others.  And  however  he  may  be  pitied,  the  edge  of  his  pun- 
ishment should  not  be  blunted  by  converting  him  into  a  mar- 
tyr, or  by  regarding  him  as  a  patient  laboring  under  disease. 
But  the  future  welfare  of  society,  as  well  as  the  law  of  Chris- 
tianity, demands  that  whatever  may  be  done  toward  improving 
the  character  of  the  prisoner  in  consistency  with  the  public 
safety,  should  be  done. 

On  one  practical  point  the  holders  of  all  theories  of  punish- 
ment seem  to  agree,  viz.,  that  there  should  be  a  physical  sepa- 
ration between  old  and  young  offenders :  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  nascent  depravity  of  the  young  is  rapidly  developed  by 
contact  with  the  chronic  villainy  of  those  who  are  hardened  in 
wickedness.  And  not  only  should  the  two  classes  be  separated, 
but  they  should  be  treated  differently.  There  is  no  man  beyond 
the  possibility  of  reform,  and  many  mature  criminals  ar<*  re- 
formed, and  efforts  in  this  direction  should  be  made  constantly; 
but  only  young  offenders  offer  sufficient  ground  of  hope  to  justify 
a  regular  reformatory  training.  No  minor  should  be  treated 
like  the  adult  criminal  except  for  the  most  heinous  offences. 
He  should  not  be  exempt  from  punishment  by  any  means,  but 
its  character  should  be  parental  rather  than  vindicatory.  If  he 
can  be  cured  of  his  proclivity  to  evil,  society  is  not  only  satis- 
fied, but  benefitted  by  his  incarceration.  Juvenile  offenders 
occasionally  belong  to  the  respectable  circles,  but  commonly  to 
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the  ignorant  and  depraved  classeB  of  society.  As  a  rule  they 
have  not  been  instructed  at  home  in  much  that  is  good  by  either 
precept  or  example,  and  not  much  but  evil  could  justly  ha\^e 
been  expected  from  them.  They  become  what  are  often  spoken 
of  as  the  "  dangerous  classes,"  classes  which  become  formidable 
in  dense  communities.  They  are  people  who  hate  social  order, 
"who  live  in  squalor,  beggary  and  crime,  and  are  ever  ready  to 
serve  any  mischievous  employers.  People  of  this  sort  are  dif- 
ficult to  reach  by  any  elevating  influence.  They  are  indiflbrent 
alike  to  education  and  religion ;  and  they  regard  law  only  so 
far  as  they  fear  its  penalties.  Simply  to  lock  up  youthful  crimi- 
nals from  this  class  or  to  hobble  them  with  a  ball  and  chain  and 
drive  them  to  labor,  no  doubt  has  some  effect  to  deter,  but  none 
to  reform  the  offender.  He  is  set  at  large  only  to  plague  so- 
ciety and  demoralize  others. 

Out  of  these  facts  has  grown  the  excellent  idea  of  reform 
schools,  which  are  simply  elementary  and  industrial  schools, 
with  the  feature  of  confinement  within  proscribed  limits  or  par- 
tial liberty  granted  on  cfccasion.  The  most  immediate  effect  of 
these  schools  is  to  cleanse  young  society  by  weeding  out  the 
worst  children,  and  thus  at  once  to  raise  the  average  tone  of  the 
whole.  The  police  under  the  existing  laws  really  take  hold  of 
very  few  such  offenders ;  because  there  is  a  felt  incongruity 
between  the  penal  Code  of  the  State  and  the  youthful  subjects 
who  must  be  tried  under  it,  or  not  be  tried  at  all.  Hence  the 
policeman  in  most  cases  either  winks  at  an  offence  or  the  jus- 
tice fails  to  convict,  and  of  course  the  young  criminal  grows 
bolder  in  his  ways.  But  if  there  be  a  school  where  the  offenders 
may  be  sent  with  good  hope  of  reformation,  arrests  will  be 
promptly  made  and  convictions  readily  obtained.  Considered 
in  the  large  view  it  is  easy  to  see  the  economy  of  these  schools. 
A  young  offender  may  be  educated  and  taught  a  trade  at  about 
the  usual  expense  of  punishing  a  criminal  by  incarceration,  and 
as  experience  has  proved,  he  is  in  about  eighty  cases  out  of 
the  hundred  turned  out  an  orderly,  productive  citizen.  And 
although  there  will  be  a  greater  number  sent  to  a  reform  school 
than  would  be  sent  to  jail^  they  are  all  offenders  who,  if  left  at 
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large,  would  probably  be  an  annoyance  and  an  expense  to  so- 
ciety all  their  lives. 

Occasional  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  makiiig 
in  Europe  for  nearly  a  century.  They  seem  to  have  com- 
menced in  England,  and  their  good  results  led  to  their  estab- 
lishment on  the  continent  and  in  America.  And  so  deeply  has 
the  idea  taken  hold  of  thoughtful  minds,  that  the  idea  of  im- 
prisoning a  convict  of  youthful  age  will  ere  long  be  obsolete. 

Out  of  this  whole  subject  of  the  treatment   of  oflfenders 
against  the  laws   of  society  is  developing  a  science  which 
threatens  to  call  itself  "penology,"  but  which  is  destined  to 
work  great  reformations.     At  the  instance  of  the  United  States 
government,  a  grand  international  penitentiary  congress  will 
shortly  assemble  in  London,  in  order  to  discuss  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  proper  treatment  of  criminals  of  every  age  and 
grade.     It  is  expected  that  almost  every  civilized  nation  will  be 
officially  represented  in  the  congress.    Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  has 
been  the  active  agent  of  the  United  States  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  assembling  these  representatives,  and  he  has  made 
an  interesting  preliminary  report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  covers  248  pages,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  pern- 
sal,  in  connection  with  this  whole  subject.     This  Dr.  Wines  (of 
New  York)  was  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  NatioDal 
Prison  Association,  which  body  first  proposed  the  international 
congress,  and  supervised  the  preliminary  arrangements.    In- 
sults of  great  value  may  be  anticipated  from  this  movement 
And  the  interest  which  has  been  manifested  in  our  Legislature 
of  late  in  respect  to  our  convicts  gives  reason  to  hope  that  this 
comparatively  neglected  subject  will  soon  receive  that  studious 
attention  which  its  importance  demands.    It  is  evident  that  the 
tendency  of  the  world  is  to  impart  to  every  prison  something 
of  the  character  of  an  industrial  school. 
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provements.  Many  of  this  class  however,  from  choice  or  neces- 
sity, pass  into  active  life  at  the  end  of  the  second  fi^reat  period 
of  educational  advancement;  but  there  is  again  a  certain  pro- 
portion whose  minds  have  ^rown  by  what  they  have  fed  upon, 
and  whose  appetites  crave  still  stronger  meat.  These  ought  to 
have  the  higher  provision  they  seek,  because  the  more  educa- 
tion they  can  obtain  the  better  for  themselves,  and  because 
among  them  will  be  found  the  choicest  intellects  of  their  class, 
the  far  seeing,  deep-thinking  men,  who  are  able  to  carry  on  the 
great  operations,  and  to  cope  with  the  great  problems  of  so- 
ciety— men,  whose  learning  and  abilities  will  instruct  and  guide 
the  people  of  their  generation,  and  perhaps  bequeath  a  heritage 
of  fame,  thought  and  achievement  to  succeeding  generations. 
Moreover,  such  men  are  not  content  with  the  possession  of 
knowledge  for  themselves,  but  unless  warped  by  peculiar  influ- 
ences, they  are  the  strongest  friends  of  education  among  the 
.people  generally. 

THE   INFLUENCE   OF   SCHOLARS   IN   PROMOTING   EDUCATION 

has  been  one  of  the  recorded  blessings  of  past  generations. 
"Witness  the  sentiments  of  such  world-teachers  as  Moses  the 
learned,  as  well  as  inspired  author  of  Jewish  education  :  of 
Lycurgns,  whose  central  idea  was  the  education  by  the  State  of 
every  child,  and  whose  viiews  became  incorporated  in  that  sys- 
tem of  popular  education,  out  of  which  grew  the  splendid 
patriotism  and  elegant  civilization  of  ancient  Greece — a  civil- 
ization that  achieved  a  mental  conquest  even  over  her  victors 
in  arms,  and  which  helped  mightily  to  carry  forward  the  Ro- 
man Empire  to  its  highest  achievements.  Pythagoras,  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  what  were  they  but  great  teachers  of  the 
people?  Julius  Csesar,  himself  a  scholar, conferred  citizenship 
upon  every  foreign  teacher  who  came  to  Rome;  and  Augustus 
Cfesar  was  by  eminence  the  patron  of  education. 

Mohammed  made  it  a  sacred  duty  in  every  follower  in  per- 
son to  read  the  Koran,  and  from  this  injunction  has  flowed  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  educational  influences  in  the  world's 
history.  The  learned  Confucius  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
influence  with  the  Chinese  in  his  svstem  of  education.     St. 
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Patrick,  of  Ireland,  was  a  man  of  education,  under  whose  in- 
fluence the  ancient  Hibernians  became  distinguished  for  their 
devotion  to  letters.  In  a  dark  period  of  the  world's  history 
they  sent  to  the  continent  of  Europe  highly  educated  mission- 
aries, who  founded  celebrated  schools  of  secular  learning,  as 
TV^ell  as  of  truly  Christian  instruction.  Curiously  enough  these 
mediaeval  Irish  missionaries  founded  the  monastery  of  Erfurth, 
out  of  which  Martin  Luther  finally  issued  to  thunder  at  the 
gates  of  the  Vatican. 

The  Emperor  Charlemagne  was  extremely  illiterate  when  he 
first  rose  to  distinction,  but  became  so  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  education  by  a  visit  to  Italy,  that  he  brought  into 
France,  Alcuin,  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe,  and  placed 
him  over  a  school  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils,  who  were 
ever  drilled  by  a  pedagogue,  viz:  the  Emperor,  Charlemagne 
himself,  and  all  the  members  of  his  family,  and  also  the  whole 
circle  of  princes,  nobles,  and  courtiers  of  the  realm.  Having 
become  a  scholar  himself,  the  Emperor  vigorously  set  on  foot  a 
scheme  for  universal  education  among  his  people.  Alfred  the 
Great,  of  England,  also  even  during  his  terrible  wars  never  re- 
laxed his  efforts  to  educate  his  people. 

The  great  promoters  of  popular  education  in  the  sixteenth 
century  were  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  and  their  confreres,  who 
ranked  among  the  first  scholars  of  their  age.  As  we  descend 
the  centuries,  learned  patrons  of  popular  education  become 
innumerable.  Among  these  must  not  fail  to  be  mentioned 
Comenius,  Fenelon,  Spener,  De  la  Salle,  Francke,  Eousseau, 
Locke  and  Zinzendorf.  Kant,  the  modem  Plato,  wrote  manuals 
of  pedagogics.  Already  have  I  spoken  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  was  himself  an  accomplished  scholar  and  author;  of  the 
cultivated  Napoleons,  of  the  learned  Guizot  and  Cousin.  To 
these  should  be  added  Milton,  William  Penn,  Roger  Williams, 
Bishop  Butler,  Lord  Brougham, Lord  Stanley,  Macaulay,  Web- 
ster, Story,  Kent,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Virginians  cannot  forget  that  the  best  friends  of  popular 
education  in  this  Commonwealth  have  been  found  in  the  ranks 
of  her  most  cultivated  sons.  I  will  mention  only  the  names  of 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  Rich- 
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ard  Bland  Lee,  George  Wythe  and  James  McDowell.  A 
multitude  of  other  names  might  be  given  from  among  the  dead 
and  the  living;  but  I  will  add  only  one — the  name  oi  Sobert 
JS.  Lee,  All  know  of  General  Lee's  line  intellectual  coltiTra- 
tion ;  all  may  not  know,  as  I  do,  that  the  universal  education  of 
the  people  was  an  object  that  lay  near  to  his  heart.  Had  cir- 
cumstances permitted  he  would  have  had  every  school  and 
every  institution  of  learning  free  to  all  the  people. 

"SELF-MADE   MEN." 

A  disparagement  of  the  higher  education  is  sometimes 
founded  on  the  fact  that  men  who  never  received  liberal  educa^ 
tion  rise  to  high  positions,  and  accomplish  great  results.  To 
the  credit  of  our  race,  and  especially  of  our  age  and  country, 
such  examples  do  frequently  occur,  and  such  men  are  worthy 
of  double  honor.  But  they  are  the  exceptions.  As  a  rule  the 
higher  work  is  done  by  cultured  men.  And  many  of  those 
who  are  called  "self-made  men"  have  been  laborious  students 
at  home;  as  was  true  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  Patrick  Henry,  of  Henry  Clay,  and  of  Sam'l  Houston ; 
and  whatever  may  be  said  by  others,  men  of  this  rank  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  disparaging  education.  They  never  forget 
how  much  harder  they  have  had  to  struggle,  and  how  they 
sutler  all  their  lives  because  they  did  not  enjoy  liberal  advan- 
tages in  early  life. 

The  advantages  of  liberal  education  accrue  to  all  recipients 
in  proportion  to  their  several  abilities.  An  education  cannot 
make  a  weak  man  strong,  but  it  does  make  every  man  atronger 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  been.  Such  has  been  the  senti- 
ment of  all  ages.  Cicero  stated  the  whole  doctrine  in  one 
sentence:  "There  have  been  many  men  of  an  excellent  mind 
and  of  groat  virtue  without  learning,  merely  by  their  extraor- 
dinary nature  approaching  to  divine,  but  yet,  when  to  this 
extraordinary  nature  are  added  the  advantages  of  regular  disci- 
pline and  education,  then  at  last  something  remarkably  emi- 
nent and  singularly  great  is  usually  produced." 
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THE   PRESENT   NEED   OP   HIGH  CULTURE  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

N"o  student  of  American  history  can  fail  to  have  marked 
the  increasing  potentiality  of  the  average  public  sentiment  in 
public  affairs.  Comprehending  their  own  omnipotence  and 
rarely  suspecting  their  fallibility,  the  people  simply  demand 
obedience  of  their  public  servants.  They  still  consult  the 
lawyer  in  matters  of  law,  and  the  doctor  in  matters  of  health ; 
but  they  consult  nobody  in  matters  of  government.  Hence 
where  public  sentiment  is  enlightened  good  results  follow ;  but 
where  it  is  not  enlightened  the  direst  calamities  ensue. 

In  this  fact  we  have  only  the  old  lesson  as  to  the  importance 
of  enlightening  public  sentiment,  in  order  to  public  security. 
There  is  a  chapter  in  that  lesson",  however,  which  is  not  gene- 
rally put  forward  in  so  distinctive  a  form  as  it  deserves.  These 
governmental  questions,  on  which  the  people  are  constantly 
deciding,  are  questions  of  as  great  intricacy  as  they  are  of  vital 
consequence,  and  their  proper  solution  lies  among  the  histories, 
philosophies  and  statistical  records  of  the  world.  These  sub- 
jects appropriately  belong  to  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
and  to  the  profounder  reaches  of  thought.  The  masses,  of 
course,  can  never  engage  in  such  studies;  but  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  citizens  who  grapple  with  these  questions  in  their 
deeper  aspects,  the  higher  will  be  the  general  average  of 
thought  and  intelligence,  and  the  more  secure  the  public  inter- 
ests. Recent  events  in  our  national  history  seem  to  have 
diminished  the  influence  of  this  highly  educated  class  of  men 
in  many  parts  of  the  republic :  but  there  are  indications  of  a 
reaction  in  this  respect.  We  as  a  State  have  been  so  favored, 
as  compared  with  some  others,  that  we  can  scared}^  appreciate 
the  sufferings  which  have  resulted  to  a  number  of  our  sister 
States  from  popular  ignorance  and  depravity  impressing  them- 
selves upon  public  affairs.  But  the  enormous  popular  blun- 
dering as  to  men  and  measures  has  brought  such  swift  and  ter- 
rible retribution,  that  the  people  are  now  evidently  casting 
about  for  leaders  w^hose  knowledge  and  integrity  they  can  con- 
fide in.  There  is  no  sign  of  the  times  more  cheering :  nothing 
better  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of  our 
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free  institutions.  In  times  of  trouble  and  perplexity,  men  will 
be  listened  to  whose  voices  were  before  unheeded.  Happy  the 
people  who  always  have  among  them  a  large  body  of  wise  and 
learned  counsellors. 

But  a  Virginian,  who  has  read  the  history  of  his  own  State, 
needs  no  special  argument  or  illustration  to  prove  the  worth  of 
this  class  of  men.  And  if  he  ever  be  tempted,  in  eome 
thoughtless  moment,  to  prostrate  the  intellectual  monumeot? 
of  our  fathers,  or  to  favor  any  project  that  leads  to  intellectual 
degeneracy,  let  him  first  spend  a  season  in  commnnion  ^vith 
those  heroes  who  look  down  upon  us  from  their  pedestals  of 
marble  and  granite ! 

FAILURES  AND   FAULTS. 

It  is  admitted  that  many  men  who  have  enjoyed  college  priri- 
leges  fail  to  achieve  success  in  after  life.  This  often,  resolts 
from  the  failure  at  college.  For  the  want  of  preparation,  capn- 
city,  industry,  or  something  else,  they  failed  to  receive  the  train- 
ing they  went  for.  Perhaps  the  only  sin  of  the  college  in  such 
cases  was  in  allowing  them  to  stay  there.  Or  possibly  they 
may  have  committed  a  blunder  which  has  become  more  com- 
mon of  late  than  formerly — and  for  this  the  colleges  may  be 
partly  responsible — they  judged  for  themselves  what  consti- 
tuted a  liberal  education,  instead  of  consulting  those  who  kuow 
better.  Perhaps  at  sixteen  they  *'  elected"  a  certain  course  of 
study,  at  seventeen  changed  it,  and  at  eighteen  dipped  lightlj 
into  all  that  had  been  previously  omitted. 

There  is  one  error  into  which  faithful  and  gifted  minds  some- 
times fall,  which  should  be  prominently  set  forth.  It  has  arisen 
from  a  deficiency  in  our  educational  theory.  It  is  true  that  a 
liberal  education  improves  a  man's  capacity  for  everything,  but 
it  does  not  Jit  him  for  anything.  This  is  now  universally  recog- 
nized as  to  the  learned  professions,  but  it  is  equally  true  of 
every  avocation,  however  simple.  There  is  a  technical  training 
required  for  success  alike  in  carrying  on  a  shop,  a  store,  a  fac- 
tory, a  bank,  a  farm — no  matter  what.  The  educated  man, 
like  the  poor  boy,  must  become  an  apprentice  before  he  is  fit 
to  be  master  of  the  most  commonplace  avocation.     Ue  cau 
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learn  the  art  faster,  but  he  must  learn  it.  Carlyle  expresses 
this  sentiment  in  his  oracular  style  when  he  says : 
'*  The  great  result  of  schooling  is  a  mind  with  just  visiou  to 
discern,  with  free  force  to  do ;  the  grand  schoolmaster  is  Prac- 
tice. The  first  principle  of  culture,  the  foundation-stone  of  all 
but  false  imaginary  culture,  is  that  men,  before  every  other 
thing,  be  trained  io  do  somewhat  Thus,  and  thus  only,  the 
living  force  of  a  new  man  can  be  awakened,  enkindled,  and 
purified  into  victorious  clearness!" 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  of  literary  habits  to 
see  the  importance  of  practice,  schools  which  professed  to  edu- 
cate men  as  farmers  and  mechanics  have  in  the  United  States 
generally  been  impositions  on  the  public.  They  did  no  such 
thing.  By  the  time  the  schools  were  done  with  the  students,  a 
ball  and  chain  would  not  have  kept  them  in  a  shop  or  on  a 
farm. 

CAVEAT. 

But  the  reaction  has  commenced,  and  now  we  hear  too  many 
voices  decrying  science,  as  if  practice  was  all  that  need  be  con- 
sidered. Martin  Luther,  in  trying  to  reform  the  Church,  saw 
that,  as  soon  as  the  people  gave  up  one  extreme,  there  was 
danger  of  their  going  to  the  opposite;  so  he  told  them  that 
the  human  mind  was  like  a  drunken  man  on  horseback,  who 
would  lean  over  on  one  side  until  he  was  likely  to  fall  oflf'in  the 
mud,  and  presently  he  would  straighten  up,  only  to  lean  equally 
far  on  the  opposite  side.  The  world  is  now  in  danger  of  taking 
such  strong  hold  of  this  idea  of  practical  training,  as  to  under- 
rate general  and  scientific  education,  which  is  worse  than  the 
old  error. 

THE   RELATIONS  BETWEEN   LIBERAL   AND   TECHNICAL   EDUCATION. 

Having  discussed  this  subject  in  another  document  bound  up 
with  this  report,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader,  I  now  propose 
only  to  give  a  little  more  prominence  to  one  or  two  views. 
From  the  simplest  elementary  studies  to  the  profoundest  philo- 
sophies of  the  University,  there  runs  a  gradually  widening  and 
deepening  stream  of  knowledge  which  is  followed  by  those  who 
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are  in  search  of  simply  "  an  education.'^  This  knowledge  is  all 
useful,  but  it  is  pursued  for  its  subjective  rather  than  for  its 
objective  value,  and  next  to  this  for  its  general  rather  than  for 
any  special  use.  The  studies  even  of  the  primary  schools  are 
liberal,  as  distinguished  from  technical,  that  is,  thej  are  ac- 
quired for  their  general  uses,  and  not  for  any  special  use. 
The  studies  of  the  high  school  are  arranged  under  the  same 
idea  of  the  general  improvement  of  the  pupil,  and  not  hid 
special  fitness  for  some  vocation.  These  studies  lead  on  natu- 
rally into  the  true  college  course,  which  conducts  the  pupil 
first  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  and  then  Master  of  Arts.  The 
Master's  degree  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  the  termi- 
nation of  a  very  liberal  education.  And  yet  the  tendency  is 
to  add  story  upon  story  of  liberal  learning  and  literary  degrees; 
all  of  which  is  only  the  natural  up-growth  of  education  in  its 
large  and  liberal  sense. 

Now,  at  any  point  on  the  long  line  of  a  liberal  education  the 
student  may  determine  on  his  future  vocation,  and  enter  upon 
some  definite  course  of  study  accompanied  by  less  or  more 
practice,  which  course  has  been  arranged  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  guiding  him  to,  and  qualifying  him  for,  that  vocation- 
The  course  which  he  enters  upon  may  comprise  a  larger  or 
smaller  proportion  of  the  studies  commonly  known  as  the  libe- 
ral ;  and  a  wise  policy  requires  variations  to  suit  different  ends 
and  means.     But  however  identical  many  of  the  studies  may 
be,  the  cast  of  the  whole  has  been  clianged,  a  new  spirit  has 
come  with  the  new  form,  and  the  mind  of  the  student  with 
relation  to  his  studies  has  become  revolutionized.     And  as  the 
strands  of  strictly  professional  study  are  gradually  interwoveo 
more  conspicuously  into  the  course,  he  becomes  more  and  more 
devoted  to  his  special  object,  and  finally  enters  upon  bis  life, 
work  with  such  vigor  and  intelligence  as  in  most  cases  to  in- 
sure success,  more  or  less  distinguished  in  proportiorj  to  the 
thoroughness  of  his  training. 

Such  at  least  is  the  natural  operation  of  the  technical  course; 
and  hence  all  the  arrangements  for  its  prosecution  should  be 
ordered  so  as  to  aid  and  not  to  hinder  this  healthy  develop- 
ment.   Experiment,  as  well  as  philosophical  synthesis,  is  slowlj 
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convincing  our  best  American  thinkers  of  what  European  edu- 
cators have  long  known  and  practised ;  that  technical  educa- 
tion cannot  be  successfully  prosecuted  by  any  scheme  of  eclec- 
ticism in  connection  with  institutions  of  general  culture;  with 
the  exception  of  that  grade  of  technical  education  which  in- 
volves the  previous  mastery  of  a  liberal  course.     Still  further, 
a   sound  educational  policy  requires  that  in  proportion  as  a 
course  or  scheme  of  technical  education  falls  short  of  or  differs 
from  a  liberal  course,  in  like  ratio  should  it  be  removed  from 
the  direct  influence  of  the  latter.     Out  of  this  doctrine  grows 
the  physical  separation  of  technical  and  literary  schools,  and 
the  impropriety  of  embarrassing  a  technical  school  with  lite- 
rary studies  which   cannot  be  embodied  in  its  curriculum,  or 
studied  by  its  pupils,  without  weakening  the  technical  idea. 
In  confirmation  of  these  views  I  might  simply  appeal  to  the 
best  systems  of  European  education,  and  with  equal  confidence, 
though  not  with  equal  eflPectiveness  because  of  existing  confu- 
sions, to  its  gradual  recognition  in  American  education.    Owing 
chiefly  to  the  want  of  previous  discussion,  and  to  the  poverty 
of  American  institutions  of  learning  which  tempted  them  to 
grasp  at  money  and  influence  from  every  quarter,  and  to  modify 
their  teachings  accordingly,  all  sorts  of  studies  and   courses 
have  been  comprised  in  the  programme  of  colleges"     But  the 
close  observer  who  has  been  watching  the  progress  of  educa- 
tional events  for  the  last  few  years  must  have  discerned  the 
molecular  forces  at  work  and  the  beginning  of  that  crystaliza- 
tion  which  is  to  give  characteristic  forms  to  our  various  educa- 
tional ideas.     This  is  now  seen  in  the  rapid  establishment  of 
independent  technical  schools,  and  in  the  growing  disposition 
to  give  a  separate  organization  even  to  those  special  depart- 
ments which  have  been  attached  to  literary  institutions :   to 
sweep  away  all  these  technical  shams  and  give  to  the  public 
schools  whose  actual  results  accord  with  t^eir  pretensions. 

Since  Professor  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  reached  the 

Presidential   chair,  he  seems  to  have  abated  somewhat  the 

strength  of  his  convictions  on  the  subject,  but  in  1869  he  wrote 

two  able  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  entitled  "  The  New 

13 
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Education,"  in  which  he  sounded  the  key  note  of  the  future 
educational  harmony.     These  are  his  words — 

"  The  fact  is,  thatthe  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  a  good  college  ought  to  be  different 
in  kind  from  that  of  a  good  polytechnic  or  scientific  school.  In  the  coUege,  the 
desire  for  the  broadest  cnltare,  for  the  best  formation  and  information  of  the  mind, 
the  enthusiastic  study  of  subjects  for  the  love  of  them,  without  any  ulterior  objecta. 
the  love  of  learning  and  research  for  their  own  Bake,  should  be  the  dominant  ideas. 

"  The  student  in  a  polytechnic  school  ha«J  a  practical  end  constantly  in  view  :  he 
is  training  his  faculties  with  the  express  object  of  making  himself  a  better  mano- 
facturer,  engineer  or  teacher  ;  he  is  studying  the  processes  of  nature,  in  order  after- 
wards to  turn  them  to  human  uses  and  his  own  profit ;  if  he  is  eager  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  electricity,  it  is  largely  becanse  he  wants  to  understand  telegraphs ; 
if  he  learns  French  and  German,  it  is  chiefly  because  he  would  not  have  the  beet 
technical  literature  of  his  generation  sealed  from  him  ;  if  he  imbues  his  mind  with 
the  profound  and  exquisite  conceptions  of  the  calculus,  it  is  in  order  the  better  to 
comprehend  mechanics.    This  practical  end  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  student 
or  teacher  in  a  polytechnic  school,  and  it  should  very  seldom  be  thought  of  or  al- 
luded to  in  a  college.    Just  as  far  <u  the  spirit  proper  to  a  polyteeknic  school  per- 
vades a  college,  just  so  far  that  college  falls  below  its  true  idea.    The  practical  spirit 
and  the  literary  or  scholastic  spirit  are  both  good,  but  they  are  incompatible.     Jff 
commingled,   they  are  both  spoiled,     *      *      *    But  the  two  kinds  of  education 
cannot  be  carried  on  together,  in  the  same  schedules,  by  the  same  teachers.     The 
classical  course  will  hurt  the  scientific,  »nd  the  scientific  the  classical.    Neither  will 
be  at  its  best.    The  experience  of  the  world  and  common  sense  are  against  such 
experiments  as  those  of  Brown,  Union  and  Michigan.    Neverthelesd,  they  may  be 
good  temporary  expedients  during  a  transition  period,  or  in  crude  communities 
where  hasty  culture  is  as  natural  as  fast  eating.    They  do  good  service  in  lack  of 
better  things." 

# 

In  a  recent  work  on  "American  Colleges,"  hy  President 
Porter  of  Yale — a  work  which  cheers  the  heart,  because  it 
shows  that  sound  American  education  still  has  a  firm  anchor- 
age— the  learned  author  quotes  the  above  sentences  from  Pre- 
sident Eliot,  and  thus  decidedly  endorses  them. 

"  These  views  we  think  to  be  correct,  and  they  indicate  the  relations  which 
should  be  maintained  towards  one  another  by  the  colleges  and  the  schools  of 
science  and  technology.  These  institutions  cannot  with  propriety  be  jealous  of 
one  another,  for  they  propose  to  accomplish  different  results,  and  for  two  classes  of 
students.  The  colleges  to  attain  discipline  and  culture  directly,  and  practical  re- 
sults remotely,  though  not  the  less  efficiently  and  certainly  when  such  results  are 
estimated  by  a  proper  standard  of  utility.  The  schools  of  science  propose  to 
occupy  the  student  with  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  sciences  of  nature,  with 
more  or  less  attention  to  immediate  and  direct  practical  applications ;  intellectual 
discipline  being  secured  incidentally,  so  far  as  all  earnest  and  diligent  study  must 
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involve  intellectual  labor  and  activity.  They  propose  also  a  thoroogh  study  of 
the  modern  languages  and  philology,  including  the  English,  for  the  reason  that 
these  languages  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  uses  and  needs  of  practical  life. 

The  institutions  are  so  diverse,  that  they  will  act  with  greater  efficiency  if  they 
are  independent  of  one  another  in  respect  to  government  and  instruction.  Tha 
offices  will  feel  greater  freedom  and  greater  responsibility  if  they  are  chiefly  con« 
cerned  with  one  set  of  students.  Their  classes  will  be  far  more  laborious  and  en- 
thusiastic if  they  are  made  up  of  pupils  who  study  in  a  common  spirit  an4  with 
similar  aims.  The  genius  of  each  institution  will  be  far  more  free  to  form  and 
develope  itself  if  the  institution  is  shut  up  to  its  own  activities,  and  frequented  by 
men  of  common  aims.  The  inspiring  and  regulating  influences  of  the  common  life 
of  each  will  be  far  more  efficient  if  their  sway  is  undisputed.  We  contend  that  U 
is  not  wise  to  combine  the  two,  as  is  done  in  effect  by  the  elective  system  adopted  ia 
Harvard  University." 

These  are  the  same  views  which  I  ventured  to  lay  before  the 
committee  of  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Virginia  Legislature 
in  the  winter  of  l866-'67,  when  the  disposition  of  the  educa- 
tional land  scrip  was  under  discussion;  and  I  am  happy  to. 
know  that  they  are  the  views  which  finally  prevailed,  though 
without  any  subsequent  effort  on  my  part.  The  long  essay 
which  I  then  addressed  to  thf  committee  now  lies  before  me, 
and  it  suggests  a  course  of  instruction  very  similar  to  the  one 
embodied  in  the  paper  presented  last  July  to  the  board  of  visi- 
tors of  the  new  college  at  Blacksburg.  Whilst  discussing  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  school  of  applied  science  should  be 
made  a  part  of  an  institution  of  general  training,  the  essay  of 
'66  contains  the  following  language: 

"There  is  at  least  one  seribus  objection  to  doing  so  in  any 
case.  Every  school  has  a  set,  a  tone,  a  tendency,  a  purpose  of 
its  own,  which  is  essential  to  its  own  vigorous  life;  but  which 
would  be  inappropriate  and  injurious  to  any  other.  And  there 
is  no  school  existing  in  the  State,  indeed  there  can  be  no  other, 
which  has  the  set,  tone,  tendency,  purpose  of  an  industrial 
school.  The  life  of  the  organization  as  a  whole  will  absorb 
the  life  of  each  part,  and  force  it  to  contribute  to  some  control- 
ling tendency." 

In  the  same  essay,  due  honor  was  given  to  classical  and  other 
liberal  studies;  and  it  was  contended  that  whilst  liberal  studies 
should  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  special  life  of  the  techni- 
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cal  school,  such  studies  should,  if  possible,  be  easily  accessible 
to  the  technical  student.  Hence  I  advocated  the  idea  of  looatiDg' 
technical  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  literary  schools ;  be- 
lieving that  the  contiguity  would  be  beoeficial  to  both.  It  is 
agreeable  to  find  this  view  also  sustained  by  the  president  of 
Yale.     (See  ^'American  Colleges,"  pp.  265-269.) 

President  Porter  concludes  his  chapter  on  the  relations  be- 
tween these  different  schools  with  a  sentiment  which  will  be 
echoed  by  every  generous  mind.     It  is  thus  expressed: 

"  But  while  the  advocate  for  the  clasaical  course  contends  for  itfl  essential  and 
permanent  superiority  as  a  means  of  a  truly  liberal  culture,  he  rejoices,  if  his  own 
culture  is  itself  liberal,  in  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  school  of  scienoe. 
The  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  college  system  as  best  adapted  to  the  highest 
education  of  the  community,  is  usually  the  warmest  friend  of  those  schools  in 
which  the  magnificent  sciences  of  nature  are  pursued  with  that  zeal,  concentration 
and  patience,  which  these  sciences  must  always  exact  from  their  successful  devo 
tees.  That  man  cannot  be  a  truly  liberal  scholar  or  thinker  who  does  not  rejoice 
in  the  splendid  achievements  of  modern  science  and  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
it-s  students  devote  themselves  to  its  service.  He  cannot  be  awake  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  times  and  the  true  enlightenment  of  the  largest  number,  whose  zeal  for 
the  old  education,  disqualifies  him  for  inteNtgent  and  cordial  sympathy  with  the 
New." 


THE  PARTIES  m  EDUCATION. 

Primarily  the  parent  is  the  educator  of  his  children,  just  as 
primarily  he  is  law-giver,  judge,  and  executive  in  his  house- 
hold. But  the  parent  cannot  do  everything  for  his  family  that 
needs  to  be  done,  nor  can  every  parent  be  trusted  with  absolute 
power  over  his  own  children.  Families  must  associate  for  mu- 
tual help  and  protection.  All  forms  of  association  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads,  viz :  private,  public  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal :  and  through  any  or  all  of  these  agencies  parents  may  work 
in  securing  that  part  of  education  for  their  children  which  they 
cannot  do  themselves.  In  a  free  country  these  are  all  volun- 
tary associations  as  respects  membership,  or  as  respects  the  use 
of  one  agency  or  another.  But  in  all  these  associations  a  man 
may  be  laid  under  obligations,  legal  or  moral,  to  contribute  of 
his  means  in  support  of  measures  which  he  does  not  prefer,  or 
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directly  employ.  Society  could  not  exist  without  personal  sac- 
rifice. 

Abstractedly  considered  the  theory  of  private  education  is 
the  soundest,  on  the  principle  that  men  are  strengthened  by 
exertion,  and  that  individual  liberty  is  curtailed  in  proportion 
as  the  subjects  of  government  are  multiplied ;  but  this  princi- 
ple cannot  be  pressed,  or  every  man  would  have  to  chop  his 
own  wood.  The  moment  a  man  associates  others  with  him, 
say  in  making  up  a  school,  he  sacrifices  something  of  his  own 
individuality  and  freedom.  It  is  no  longer  he  that  acts,  but 
the  association.  The  State  and  the  Church  are  only  larger  as- 
sociations. Long  experience,  as  well  as  common  sense,  has 
proved  the  advantage  of  association  in  the  work  of  education ; 
and  which  form  of  association  a  parent  should  unite  with  in 
the  education  of  his  children  may  properly  depend  on  existing 
circumstances. 

Theoretically  education  is  not  a  function  of  either  the  Stat^ 
or  the  Church,  and  yet  education  among  the  people  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  both,  and  each  must  see  that  it  is  done, 
even  to  the  doing  of  it  herself,  if  no  other  suflicient  means  be 
employed.  Secular  education  befi^ts  the  Church  least  of  all, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  her  normal  functions. 
And  yet,  if  individuals  aud  the  State  should  fail  to  educate,  or 
should  pervert  the  means  of  education  to  the  inculcation  of 
anti-christian  sentiments,  or  in  any  way  seriously  interfere  with 
the  healthful  religious  training  of  the  young,  then  the  Church 
would  always  be  bound  to  do  what  she  is  now  doing  in  heathen 
lands,  carry  on  secular  as  well  as  sacred  instruction.  She  must 
preserve  her  own  life,  and  fulfil  her  mission  in  the  world.  By 
parity  of  reasoning,  the  State  may  provide  for  its  own  well- 
being,  by  oflfering  the  means  of  education  to  her  growing 
population;  and  the  State  may  enter  upon  this  work  much 
more  readily  than  the  Church,  because  it  is  a  secular  organiza- 
tion, directly  charged  with  the  business  of  promoting  the 
public  good  in  temporal  things,  and  may  properly  do  anything 
and  everything  which  is  upon  the  whole  for  the  public  good  : 
and  of  this  the  people  who  compose  the  government  have  right 
to  judge.  Then,  as  between  the  private  and  public  systems, 
the  question  is  really  one  of  general  expediency. 
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PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

In  the  matter  of  elementary  education  at  least,  as  a  rule,  the 
public  system  is  the  best :  because  private  enterprise  cannot 
give  that  extension  to  popular  instruction  yhich  the  well  being 
of  the  State  demands.  In  most  communities,  the  different 
sects  and  social  grades  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  support 
separate  schools  effectively,  and  they  ought  not  at  any  rate  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness  :  and  in  every  community, 
combined  action  can  secure  better  organization,  appliances  and 
instruction  than  can  be  furnished  by  separate  effort.  The  ar- 
gument for.  State  education  is  valid  through  all  stages,  and  yet 
it  loses  something  of  its  fullness  as  we  ascend :  because  the 
point  of  self-preservation  has  been  measurably  secured,  and 
because  by  reason  of  decrease  in  pupils  private  provision  may 
in  the  higher  branches  approximate  much  more  nearly  to  the 
public  want  than  in  elementary. 

Still  I  think  that  the  means  of  free  education  in  all  grades 
should  exist  for  all  youth,  and  that  the  State  should  provide 
for  it  in  some  way.  I  would  not  adhere  rigidly  to  the  Prussian 
pyramid,  but  would  vary  State  action  according  to  circum- 
stances, in  obedience  to  the  general  principle  that  the  govern- 
ment should  do  no  more  for  the  people  than  is  found  to  be  ne- 
cessary. Public  high  schools  should  be  planted  wherever  they 
can  be  maintained,  so  that  the  people  may  enjoy  the  economical 
advantages  of  the  public  system,  and  inducements  as  well  as 
facilities  be  offered  for  higher  improvement  to  the  pupils  in  the 
lower  grades.  Even  a  single  high  school  in  a  county  will  de- 
velop into  conspicuous  usefulness  hundreds  of  youth  in  every 
generation  who  would  otherwise  lead  inconsequential  lives. 
These  schools  too  will  send  up  to  the  colleges  a  steady  proces- 
sion of  bright  minds  which  else  would  remain  in  "  mute  and 
inglorious"  obscurity. 

But  because  these  public  schools,  primary  and  secondary, 
furnish  the  best  organization  for  the  wholesale  education  of  the 
people,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  need  for  private 
schools.     The  public  machinery  cannot  be  made  to  accommo- 
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date  itself  to  all  the  peculiar  circumstances,  plans  and  prefer- 
ences of  individual  parents,  or  to  the  mental,  moral  and  physi- 
cal peculiarities  of  children.  There  are  often  substantial  rea- 
sons why  parents  should  make  special  arrangements  for  their 
children:  and  these  reasons,  together  with  some  reasons  not 
substantial,  will  properly  occasion  the  existence  of  private 
schools.  The  sending  children  to  high  schools  involves  many 
cases  of  boarding  away  from  home  in  towns,  perhaps  where  in- 
dividual parents  may  not  be  able  to  place  their  children  under 
satisfactory  influences :  also  on  the  contrary  there  are  cases  in 
which  children  need  to  be  sent  from  home  for  the  sake  of 
health,  or  to  escape  from  adverse  circumstances  of  some  sort: 
or  they  may  need  special  care  and  attention  from  a  teacher  who 
will  take  tbem  into  his  family,  and  treat  them  as  his  own  chil- 
dren, correcting  their  faults,  assisting  them  in  their  weak  places, 
and  exerting  over  them  a  strong  moral  and  religious  influence. 
It  is  sometimes  a  good  thing  for  a  youth  to  pass  from  the  pro- 
miscuous, subordinate  condition  of  the  domestic  life,  to  the 
separate  room,  fire  and  light  of  a  good  boarding  school.  And 
more  than  this,  a  little  outside  competition  is  not  a  bad  thing 
for  public  schools.     Success  to  the  best  schools! 

But  private  academies  need  not  be  very  numerous :  it  is  best 
they  should  be  few  in  order  that  they  may  be  good :  but  it  is 
best  for  the  better  reason  that  they  should  only  be  resorted  to 
in  exceptional  cases.  Whilst  there  should  never  be  any  restric- 
tion placed  on  parental  liberty,  parents  may  justly  be  appealed  to 
to  consider  the  public  good  as  well  as  their  own  preferences  in 
the  education  of  their  children.  In  a  majority  of  communities 
the  failure  of  even  a  few  leading  citizens  to  unite  in  the  move- 
ment for  a  public  high  school  may  defeat  the  effort.  It  then 
becomes  a  question  which  every  good  citizen  may  consider  se- 
riously as  to  his  public  duty  in  such  a  case.  It  is  cheerfully  ad- 
mitted that  every  parent  should  give  his  child  the  best  possible 
advantages,  and  should  never  place  it  under  bad  influences: 
but  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  he  ought  to  indulge  mere 
fancies,  if  thereby  bis  neighbors  are  to  be  damaged.  A  public 
high  school  may  not  only  be  as  well  taught,  but  may  be  under 
as  refined  and  as  religions  influences  as  any  other  school;  and 
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a  cooperation  on  the  part  of  pious  and  cultivated  people  may 
usually  insure  a  school  to  which  none  can  justly  object. 

The  literary  position  of  high  schools  and  academies  ia  easy 
to  define  theoretically.     Their  field  lies  between  the  primary 
school  and  the  college;  and  they  ought  to  keep  within  proper 
limits.     The  course  may  properly  be  more  varied  than  that  of 
the  traditional  classical  school.     The  elements  of  History,  Ifat- 
ural  History,  Physiology,  Geography,  Drawing,  Elocution,  Mu- 
sic, Literature  and  Modern  Languages,  may  all  be  introduced 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  these  schools.     So  that  the  multi- 
tudes who  can  never  enjoy  the  richer  provisions  of  the  college 
and  university,  may  at  least  have  their  minds  enriched  and  lib- 
eralized to  a  respectable  and  useful  extent.     But  crowding  and 
superficiality  should  be  carefully  avoided.    Let  what  is  done  be 
done  well:  and  let  there  be  no  effort  real  or  pretended  to  carry 
the  pupil  into  the  domain  that  properly  belongs  to  the  college, 
A  thorough  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  the  college,  is  a  far 
more  honorable  and  useful  work  for  the  high  school  than  the 
absurd  attempt  to  rival  the  higher  institutions,  or  to  anticipate 
any  part  of  its  proper  work.     It  is  true  the  academy  may  re- 
tort that  in  practice  the  colleges  intrude  upon  the  proper  do- 
main of  the  high  school,  even  more  than  the  reverse.     But  this 
fact  only  reveals  the  existence  of  a  sad  want  of  definiteness  in 
all  our  educational  arrangements,  which  should  be  corrected  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


OUR  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  great  length  of  this  report  renders  it  necessary  for  me 
to  curtail  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  our  secondary  and  su- 
perior schools  of  learning;  which  I  do  reluctantly.  It  was  my 
purpose  to  speak  of  the  number  of  fine  secondary  schools,  and 
give  a  separate  sketch  of  each  college  and  university  in  the 
State.  I  regard  these  institutions  as  of  incalculable  value  to 
my  department,  as  I  earnestly  hope  that  my  department  will  be 
to  them.    There  is  not  one  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  boys 
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who  are  now  toiling  over  the  elements  of  knowledge  in  our 
public  schools,  who  will  not  feel  his  toil  to  be  ennobled  when 
he  discovers  that  his  young  feet  are  treading  the  very  path  that 
leads  to  the  Temple  of  Science.  There  is  not  a  study  in  the 
primary  school  which  does  not  gain  in  value  and  dignity  by  its 
connection  with  higher  branches.  There  is  not  a  doctrine  in 
education;  not  a  principle  in  morals;  not  a  high  sentiment 
of  the  soul;  whether  it  be  the  theory  of  mental  culture,  or  the 
obligations  of  virtue ;  whether  it  be  honor  or  grace,  patriotism 
or  religion — that  does  not  find  its  highest  expression  in  institu- 
tions of  superior  learning.  Without  such  means  of  elevation 
a  people  could  not  rise  much  above  the  condition  of  barbarians. 
With  thera  an  ameliorating  influence  is  sent  throughout  the 
entire  papulation.  It  is  susceptible  of  demonstration  that 
whilst  comparatively  few  frequent  their  halls,  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  in  the  country  has  an  immense  stake  in  our  lite- 
rary institutions.  It  is  a  subject  for  profound  gratitude  that 
our  State  is  already  fully  provided  with  these  collegiate  institu- 
tions, instead  of  having  yet  to  create  them. 

The  denominational  character  of  several  of  our  colleges  is 
no  objection  whatever.  It  is  a  blessed  fact  that  all  our  higher 
institutions  are  earnestly  Christian  without  any  of  them  being 
narrow  in  their  spirit.  High  culture  is  liberalizing  in  religion 
as  in  everything  else.  It  is  both  natural  and  proper  that  the 
Christian  people  of  the  several  denominations  should  establish 
and  maintain  colleges  where  the  special  influence  shall  be  in 
harmony  with  their  own  religious  sentiments;  and- these  insti- 
tutions are  none  the  less  valuable  as  instruments  of  public 
education  because  of  their  denominational  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  feet  that  an  institution  is  without  a  de- 
nominational character,  whether  State  or  chartered,  creates  no 
presumption  against  its  usefulness  or  its  Christian  character.  Re- 
ligiously, colleges,  like  common  schools,  will  be  what  the  people 
are.  Mr.  Jeflferson's  only  educational  mistake  was  in  supposing 
that  he  was  able  to  construct  an  institution  which  could  main- 
tain a  life  of  religious  indifference  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian 
people.  Had  not  the  University  been  converted  to  Christ  it 
would  inevitably  have  perished.  Christian  people  were  forr 
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merly  as  uneasy  about  the  religious  influence  of,  and  within, 
the  University  as  many  of  them  now  are  in  regard  to  the  same 
influence  in  public  free  schools — forgetting  the  nature  of  leaven, 
of  salt  and  of  light ! 

Whatever  theoretically  might  be  the  proper  scheme  for  supe- 
rior education  in  Virginia,  the  true  policy  of  the  friends  of 
education    under    present    circumstances    undoubtedly   is    to 
strengthen  our  existing  institutions.     Colleges  require  large  in- 
comes to  perfect  their  means  of  usefulness,  and  where  there  is 
a  good  foundation  it  should  be  built  upon,  rather  than  new 
ones  commenced.     Our  higher  institutions  all  need  strengthen- 
ing in  order  to  bring  them  abreast  of  many  similar  institutions. 
Estimating  the  endowments  of  some  of  the  principal  Korthem 
colleges  on  the  basis  of  tables  7  years  old,  I  suspect  th^t  Har- 
vard now  has  vested  funds  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000 ;  Am- 
herst, $1,000,000;  Union,  $1,000,000;    Columbia,  $2,000,000. 
Mr.   Cornell  told  me  within  a  year  that  Cornell   University 
would,  when  her  lands  were  sold,  have  an  endowment  of  $4,000,- 
000.     Besides  this,  each  of  these  institutions  has  from  one  to 
two  millions  in  real  estate  and  literary  apparatus.     Harvard  has 
near  200,000  volumes  in  her  library;  Yale,  90,000;  our  State 
University  less  than  40,000. 

It  is  said  that  colleges  and  universities  are  only  for  the  sons 
of  the  rich.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  affirmed  truly  that  the 
majority  of  students  come  from  families  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  many  are  maintained  on  money  earned  by  them- 
selves. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  privileges  of  these 
institutions  are  practically  enjoyed  by  the  few  rather  than  the 
many.  But  there  is  more  than  one  cause  for  this.  Compara- 
tively few  aspire  to  these  high  privileges,  and  still  fewer  have 
the  resolution  to  master  the  studies,  even  when  they  covet  the 
honors  of  the  colleges.  Many  are  debarred  by  want  of  mean^ 
I  wish  it  were  otherwise,  but  we  must  be  patient.  Events  are 
working  in  the  right  direction.  The  colleges  are  not  to  blame. 
They  now  furnish  their  privileges  at  less  than  cost. 

The  object  of  endowments  and  annuities  is  to  improve  the 
quality  and  lower  the  cost  of  education  to  the  students!  Every 
dollar  given  to  a  college  is  a  contribution  in  the  direction  of 
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free  education.    A  poor  college 
charges  $40.     Take  away  from  < 
and  one  of  three  things  must  foil    i 
for  their  education,  must  put  \ 
else  get  none  at  all. 

Our  two  State  institutions  ar    i 
three  free  students,  and  the  W    i 
board  as  well  as  tuition.     The  c    i 
been  liberal  towards  worthy  8tu< 
for  want  of  means.   The  college  ( 
offered  to  receive  free  of  fees  a 
the  State  on  the  nomination  of   : 
All  this  should  be  put  to  the  cre« 
to  the  charge  that  they  are  only 

The  heavy  item  in  the  educa  i 
been  the  cost  of  boarding;  but  tl  i 
half  by  the  messing  system.  A  ^  ; 
soon  earn  enough  to  pay  his  way  i 

THE   COMMERCIAL  VA    1 

Inasmuch  as  this  aspect  must  , 
days,  my  purpose  was  to  call  spec  i 
manufacturing  interest,  whose  m(  i 
rally  understood.  Each  college  i 
works  up  the  raw  material  pro< 
largely  from  other  States.  In  mj 
evidence  to  show  that  a  primary  e ; 
cent,  to  the  public  value  of  a  mar  . 
immensely  higher  money  value  th  i 
cated  man.  Whilst  the  poor  felloi  i 
education  is  valued  at  but  $1,00C , 
$10,000;  whilst  the  cost  of  prodii 
dity  is  only  $2,500.  The  calculat: 
earnings  of  the  two  classes,  and,  i  I 
the  most  profitable  factories  knowi 

Another  view  of  the  commercial 
includes  the  vast  amount  of  mon<i 
our  young  men  would  otherwise  ci 
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brought  into  the  State  by  students  from  without.  The  mate- 
rials for  this  calculation  are  furnished  in  this  report^  but  have 
not  been  worked  up,  except  in  connection  with  the  Universi^. 
Still  another  view  is,  that  our  college  endowments  are  largely 
composed  of  gifts  from  people  outside  of  the  State.  I  have  not 
collected  the  facts,  but  I  happen  to  know  that  WashiD^ton  and 
Lee  University  has  received  something  like  $200,000  in  dona- 
tions from  non-residents,  and  that  other  institutions  have  had 
contributions. 

In  spreading  before  the  Legislature  and  people  of  the  State, 
as  I  do  in  this  report,  the  statistics  of  schools  of  every  grade, 
public  and  private,  I /eel  specially  called  upon  to  describe  our 
two  State  institutions  which  have  rendered  such  signal  service 
in  the  cause  of  superior  education. 
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UNIVERSITT  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Probably  no  institation  has  ever  been  founded  on  this  conti- 
nent, which,  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  produced  so 
profound  an  impression,  as  has  been  made  in  the  educational 
world  by  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  reputation  of  its 
founder,  its  unique  organization,  its  beautiful  situation,  its  im- 
pressive and  remarkable  architecture,  its  eminent  professors, 
its  thorough  instruction,  at  once  gave  it  character  as  the  leader 
of  Southern  education,  and  as  the  peer  of  the  oldest  and  best 
of  American  institutions.  Its  influence  was  manifold;  its 
graduates  soon  became  the  literary  diie  of  the  land ;  it  vitalized 
education  in  every  grade  throughout  the  State,  and  gradually 
impressed  its  image  on  a  multitude  of  institutions,  North  and 
South.  Better  than  all  this*  its  spirit  was  modest,  generous 
and  progressive,  and  its  professors  laborious  and  devoted,  as 
well  as  able  and  learned.  Such  an  institution  could  not  fail  to 
become  the  glory  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  there  is  not  one 
of  our  many  superior  institutions  which  will  not  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  State  University. 
A  school  of  such  power  challenges  a  study  of  its  history  and 
peculiar  structure. 

I.    ORIGIN   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

The  great  man  in  whose  conception  the  peculiar  and  unique 
structure  of  the  University  originated,  and  whose  persistent 
efforts  for  almost  half  a  century  at  length  brought  it  into 
being,  always  connected  University  and  common-school  educa- 
tion, as  necessary  parts  of  one  whole.  So  early  as  1779,  upon  the 
first  revisal  of  our  laws  after  the  separation  from  England,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  conjunction  with  his  co-revisors,  Messrs.  Pendle- 
ton and  "Wythe,  following  the  example  of  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  sought  to  incorporate  into  the  Code  of  the  infant  State, 
even  amidst  the  wasting  war  of  the  Revolution,  a  general  system 
of  education^  doing  justice  to  all  classes  alike. 
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This  system  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  education 
of  a  people  is  a  proper  subject  of  anxiety  and  care  on  the  part 
of  the  government ;  and  that  it  is  the  interest  of  every  member  o{ 
the  community,  and  the  bounden  duty  of  the  persons  charged 
with  the  administration  of  affairs,  that  such  public  aid  shall  be 
rendered  as  shall  be  requisite  to  effect  the  object 

The  plan  thus  presented  contemplated  three  classes  of  semi- 
naries, namely : 

1.  Ekmetitary  Schools — To  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge, 
and  to  be  free  to  all. 

2.  General  Schools — Corresponding  to  academies  and  colleges, 
for  the  education  of  such  as  had  time,  means  and  inclination 
for  further  culture ;  to  be  assisted  to  some  extent,  from  the  public 
treasury,  but  to  be  supported  chiefly  by  the  fees  of  pupils;  and 
designed  to  embrace  a  thorough  course  of  general  instraction 
in  Languages,  ancient  and  modern,  ^Natural  Science  in  all  its 
departments,  and  Philosophy,  mental,  moral  and  political. 

3.  A  University — In  which  should  be  taught  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, every  branch  of  knowledge,  whether  calculated  to  enrich. 
stimulate,  and  adorn  the  understanding,  or  to  be  useful  in  the 
art«  and  practical  business  of  life. 

For  this  latter,  the  plan  assumed  that'  a  larger  contribution 
would  be  necessary  from  the  public  treasury,  because  a  larger 
expenditure  would  be  requisite  for  buildings,  repairs,  salaries  of 
officers,  and  incidental  charges;  and  local  and  individual  inter- 
ests are  less  concerned  in  proportion  in  maintaining  it.  Sec- 
tarian and  sectional  jealousies  would  cause  private  contributions 
to  be  reluctantly  and  scantily  doled  out. 

A  distribution  of  the  varied  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity was  suggested  under  the  heads  following : 

1.  The  Fine  Arts. 

Embracing  Civil  Architecture,  Landscape  and  Ornamental 
Gardening,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  the  Theory  of  Music. 

2.  Applied  Science. 

Embracing  Military  and  IN'aval  Science,  Rural  Economy,  (in- 
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clading  Agricultnre,  Horticultu    . 
Technical  Philosophy  (including    i 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  the   P 
Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Surgery.] 

3.  LaWy  Municipi 

Embracing  the  general  princ  • 
Jurisprudence,  together  with  the  1 
stitutional  government. 

4.   Theology  and  Ecc   \ 

So  far  as  they  do  not  tend  to  se  [ 
The  plan  thus  proposed  was  no 
lature  until  1796,  when  although  : 
provisos  were  introduced  which  e  I 
tion.     Meanwhile,  its  author  deej  ; 
his  country  abroad,  or  at  the  sea 
had  no  leisure  to  bestow  upon  S  i 
long  period  no  step,  save  the  abor  i 
to  have  been  taken  in  the  interesti 
the  influence  of  this  neglect,  scho 
the  standard  of  their  instruction,  i  i 
her  of  their  pupils,  so  that  many  c  I 
were  desirous  of  collegiate  attaii 
abroad,  carrying  with  them  annual ; 
lion  of  dollars. 

But  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Jeffeni 
presidency  in  1809,  again  taken  u  i 
than  the  dry  bones  began  to  exhib 
literary  fund  was  formed,  and  in 
were  instructed  to  report  to  the  n  • 
tern  of  public  education,  to  comprel 
additional  colleges,  academies  and 
benefits  of  education  throughout  the  0 
tion,  undoubtedly  inspired  by  Mr. 
prompted  also  by  his  far-reaching  | 
on  an  extensive  comparison  of  op 
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Bcherae  not  dissimilar  to  that  proposed  in  1779.  A  bill  to  give 
effect  to  it  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  bat  lost  in 
the  Senate. 

It  being  now  obvious  that  a  complete  sysiem^f  public  edu&iticn 
was  impracticable,  the  indefatigable  statesman  next  sought  to 
achieve  as  much  in  the  direction  of  pablic  instruction  as  the 
sentiment  of  the  times  rendered  possible;  and  in  February, 
1818,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  act  of  Assembly,  which  whilst 
it  dedicated  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  literary 
fund  to  the  primary  education  of  the  poor,  appropriated  $15,000 
a  year  to  endow  and  support  a  university,  to  be  styled  **  The 
University  of  Virginia.'^ 

II.      THE   ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

The  organization  of  the  University,  its  government,  disci- 
pline, and  methods  of  instruction,  were  virtually  left  to  be 
prescribed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  alone.  They  retain  the  impression 
derived  from  him,  and  in  many  respects  bear  the  stamp  of  his 
characteristic  traits. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  rector  and  visitors  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  four  years,  every  29th  of  February.  They 
are  nine  in  number,  two  from  each  grand  division  of  the  State, 
except  the  Piedmont  division  (in  which  the  University  is  situ- 
ated); and  from  that  the  law  directs  three  to  be  appointed. 
The  visitors  elect  a  rector  from  amongst  themselves:  they 
meet  at  the  University  at  least  once  a  year,  and  as  much  oftener 
as  circumstances  require,  and  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature.  The  affairs  of  the  institution  are  administered 
under  the  general  direction  of  this  board,  by  the  chairman, 
faculty,  and  other  subordinate  agents.  The  chairman  and 
faculty  are  charged  with  the  immediate  control.  The  chairman 
is  selected  annually  by  the  visitors,  from  among  the  professors, 
and  discharges  most  of  the  functions  of  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity, being  for  the  time  the  chief  executive.  To  this  repub- 
lican feature  of  rotation,  Mr.  Jefferson  attached  not  a  little 
importance.  The  system  is  not  without  its  disadvantages,  but 
its  benefits  are  believed  to  preponderate  by  those  who  have  had 
the  best  opportunities  for  judging. 
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The  professors  are  paid  in 
each),  but  in  part  also  hy  fees  oj 
deut  who  may  attend  them  s^ve 
once  the  most  natural,  and  the  i 
self  with  all  the  strenuousness  1 
all  ways,  the  prosperity  and  suc< 

In  respect  to  discipline^  the  pol 
ernment  of  laws,  and  not  of  disc 
regulations  as  possible,  and  non 
Nothing  is  forbidden  which  is  i 
nor  anything  required  which  is  i 
cessful  conduct  of  the  education 
tern  of  espionage  is  employed.     T 
received  as  on  honor,  and  full  cr 
so  appreciated  on  the  part  of  the 
known  to  be  guilty  of  any  depar 
with  the  authorities,  is  permittee 
a  day.     In  all  respects  manly  pri 
appealed  to,  and  an  enlightened  j 
cherished.     These  do  not,  indeec 
resort  to  severer  measures,  but  tl 
neceesary. 

As  to  insiructiony  no  fixed  curt 
but  each  department  is  organized 
self,  with  its  own  instructors;  a 
which  are  exclusively  under  the  coi 
(subject  only' to  the  Board  of  Vii 
separately ;  so  that  the  university 
Hon  of  schools,  each  devoted  to  a  e 

This  plan  gives  ample  scope  to 
fessor,  and  affords  a  strong  stimu 
attainment  in  his  school,  holding 
responsibility  for  any  neglect  or 
contemplates  an  indefinite  muUipli 
pace  with  the  demands  of  society 
teen,  with  one  or  more  instructor 
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I.  Latin — ^with  one  profeflsor. 
n.  Greek — with  one  professor, 
ni.  Modem  Languages — with  one  professor. 
IV.  Mathenmtics — with  one  professor  and  one  assistant. 
V.  Natural  Philosophy — with  one  professor. 
VL   Chemistry^  S^. — with  one  professor. 
VIL  Medicine^  ^c. — with  one  professor. 
Viil.  Physiology^  Surgery,  ^. — with  one  professor. 
rX.  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica — ^with  one  professor  and  a 

demontrator. 
X.  Moral  Philosophy,  ^c. — with  one  professor. 
XL  History  and  Literature,  ^c. — with  one  professor. 
Xn.  Analytical,  ^.,  Chemistry — with  one  professor  and  sn 

assistant. 
Xin.  Applied  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering — with  one  pro- 
fessor and  two  assistants. 
XIV.  Agriculture,  ^. — with  one  professor. 
XV.  Constitutional  and  International  Law,  Equity^  ^c. — with 

one  professor. 
XVI.  Common  and  Statute  Law — with  one  professor. 

Students  attend  as  many  of  the  schools  as  they  think  fit^ pay- 
ing a  tuition  fee  for  each.  But  in  order  to  ensure  sufficient 
employment  no  one  can  attend  less  than  three,  with  leave  of 
the  Faculty.  In  this  feature  is  seen  Mr.  Jefferson's  character- 
istic confidence  in  the  capacity  of  individuals  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  is  best  for  them.  He  thought  it  safe  to  enb- 
mit  to  the  judgment  of  each  student  and  his  friends,  the  choice 
of  subjects  best  adapted  to  the  cast  of  his  mind,  and  to  his 
views  in  life.  The  results  of  the  system  are  not  wholly  good, 
but  it  is  the  proper  system  for  a  university.  Custom  presents 
a  general  order  of  studies,  which  experience  has  approved;  but 
if  one  from  peculiar  circumstances,  prefers  a  different  course, 
he  is  free  to  pursue  it.  The  chief  advantage,  however,  is  found 
in  the  effect  on  the  several  schools,  in  stimulating  them  to  in- 
cessant progress,  as  has  been  already  indicated. 

In  each  class  in  every  school,  a  semironnual  examination  is  had, 
which  is  conducted  in  mriiing,  and  in  which  those  who'attain  to 
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a  certain  absolute  (not  comporaiive)  proficiency,  are  placed  upon 
a  roll  of  honor;  a  method  preferable  to  that  of  compeiiiive  ex- 
aminations, the  stimulus  of  which  only  a  few  can  feel,  whilst  by 
the  University  method  every  member  of  the  class  may,  with 
due  diligence,  reach  the  required  standard,  and  is  therefore 
within  reach  of  the  stimulus,  whilst  all  envy  and  baleful  rivalry 
ia  avoided. 

Degrees^  as  has  been  said,  are  conferred  in  each  school  upon 
those  who,  through  rigorous  wriUen  examinations^  manifest  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  taught  There  are 
also  certain  collective  degrees  which  suppose  a  proficiency  in 
several  schools,  which  having  a  common  direction,  are  for  that 
purpose  grouped  together.  The  degrees  are  Academic  and  Pro- 
fessional. 

The  Academic  Degrees  are — 

1.  That  of  a  Proficient — Conferred  for  satisfactory  attain- 
ments in  certain  subjects  of  study,  which  do  not  constitute  a 
full  school,  as  Anglo-Saxon,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  &c. 

2.  That  of  a  Graduate  in  a  School— Conferred  for  satisfactory 
attainments  in  the  leading  subjects  of  instruction  therein. 

•  3.  That  of  Bachelor  of  Letters — Conferred  upon  such  students 
as  have  graduated  in  the  schools  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Moral  Philosophy  and  History  and  Literature. 

4.  That  of  Bachelor  of  Science — Conferred  on  such  students 
as  have  graduated  in  the  schools  of  Mathematics,  IN'atural  Phi- 
losophy and  Chemistry,  and  have  made  certain  attainments  in 
Mineralogy,  &c.,  in  Applied  Mathematics  and  Analytical  Chem- 
istry. 

5.  That  of  Bachelor  of  Arts — Conferred  on  such  students  as 
have  graduated  in  the  schools  of  Latin,  Greek,  Chemistry,  Moral 
Philosophy  and  French  or  German,  and  have  made  certain 
attainments  in  Mathematics,  Physics  and  History  or  Litera- 
ture. 

6.  That  of  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Virginia — 
Conferred  upon  students  who  have  graduated  in  the  schools  of 
Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German  Languages,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Moral  Philosophy  and  History 
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and  Literature,  and  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  review  ex- 
amination upon  any  two  of  those  schools. 
The  Professional  Degrees  are — 

1.  That  of  Bachelor  of  Law — Conferred  for  satisfactory  attain- 
ments in  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Law. 

2.  That  of  Doctor  of  Medicine — Conferred  for  satisfactory  at- 
tainments in  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  schools  con- 
stituting the  Medical  Department. 

3.  That  of  Civil  Engineer — Conferred  on  such  students  as  have 
graduated  in  the  schools  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Applied  Mathematics  and  Chemistry  or  Applied  Chemistry, 
and  made  some  attainments  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

4.  That  of  -Jfmm^r  ^w^me^— Conferred  on  such  students  as 
have  graduated  in  the  schools  of  Chemistry,  Applied  Chem- 
istry and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  made  certain  attainments  in 
Mathematics,  Applied  Mathematics  and  Mineralogy,  &c. 

5.  That  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer — Conferred  on  such 
students  as  have  graduated  in  the  schools  of  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy  (including  Mineralogy  and  Geology),  Chem- 
istry, Applied  Mathematics  and  Applied  Chemistry. 

No  honorary  degrees  are  bestowed^  nor  does  length  of  residence 
constitute  in  any  case  a  part  of  the  consideration  in  granting 
testimonials  of  attainment. 

Jn  respect  to  the  methods  of  teaching^  instruction  is  given  partly 
by  text-books,  and  in  part  by  oral  lectures ;  the  system  being 
based  on  the  old  observation  that  "  reading  without  hearing  is 
dark  and  irksome,  and  hearing  without  reading  is  slippery  and 
uncertain."  Daily  recitations  upon  the  text^books  and  lectures 
stimulate  the  diligence,  and  remove  the  doubts  and  embarrass- 
ments of  the  student;  whilst  written  exercises  in  those  subjects 
that  admit  of  them,  serve  to  mature  and  arrange  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  gained. 

This  novel  organization  stamped  upon  the  University  by  its 
illustrious  founder,  has  been  the  means  in  chief  of  its  extra- 
ordinary success,  enabling  it,  by  a  sort  of  law  of  its  natwre^  to 
accomplish  results  most  honorable  and  beneficial  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, with  very  inadequate  resources.  And  this  leads  to 
the  consideration  of 
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This  happy  change  has  not  been  temporary,  nor  limited  to 
localities.  It  has  been  steady,  energetic,  pervasive,  and,  reacting 
upon  the  University,  has  caused  its  teachings  to  be  broader, 
deeper,  and  more  perfect,  so  that  great  results  having  been 
already  achieved,  greater  are  yet  behind. 

That  it  is  not  ascribing  too  much  to  this  favorite  nurseling  of 
the  better  days  of  Virginia,  to  impute  to  it  the  origination  of 
this  great  reform,  and  the  principal  share  in  perfecting  it,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Mili- 
tary Institute,  the  most  properous  and  esteemed  institutions  of 
learning  amongst  us  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  University,  and  of  its  methods  of  teaching,  and 
,  have  filled  very  many  of  their  chairs  with  its  alumnu  It  is  far- 
ther proved  by  the  number  of  schools  of  the  first  class  in  point  of 
merit,  which  are  conducted  by  its  pupils ;  and  also  by  the  de- 
mand (far  beyond  the  supply)  for  its  graduates  as  teachers,  not 
in  Virginia  alone,  but  everywhere  in  the  South  and  West.  And 
lastly,  it  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  colleges  without  the 
State,  from  Maryland  and  Ohio  to  Texas,  are  conforming  them- 
selves to  the  model  of  the  University,  and  obtaining  their  pro  • 
fessors  from  its  halls.  Of  the  students  of  the  last  session, 
eleven  have  been  invited  to  professorships,  and  the  total  number 
of  its  alumni  at  present  occupying  professors'  chairs,  is  known 
to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty,  besides  a  multitude  of  men 
neither  less  able  nor  less  distinguished,  who  are  conducting 
private  but  first  class  academies. 

These  facts  I  have  derived  from  unquestionable  sources. 
There  is  indeed  no  pursuit  in  life  which  does  not  attest  the 
practical  efficiency  of  University-teaching.  In  Law,  Medicine, 
Divinity,  Agriculture,  Engineering,  no  less  than  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Education,  its  excellence  is  shown  by  its  fruits. 

Nor  are  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  University  solely 
intellectual.  It  has  achieved,  and  is  yearly  achieving,  moral 
triumphs  which  gladden  the  heart  of  every  good  man.  It  has 
made  known  to  the  world,  what  even  now,  outside  of  Virginia, 
is  reckoned  only  a  myihj  that  a  place  of  high  education  may  be 
also  a  place  where  to  the  largest  attainment  in  knowledge,  may 
be  added  the  profoundest  appreciation,  and  the  habitual  practice 
of  truth,  uprightness,  and  every  manly  virtue. 
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educational  plane  lying  above  the  colleges  will  be  gradually  and 
ultimately  reached. 

V.   THB   ALUMNI   OF  THB   UNIVERSITY. 

The  total  number  of  matriculates  from  the  beginning  is  14,056, 
of  whom  8,785  were  from  Virginia,  and  5,271  from  otker  States 
and  countries. 

They  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  callings  of  life,  and  are 
not  undistinguished  in  the  learned  professions  of  Law,  Medi- 
cine and  Theology.  Very  many  have  been  teachers  of  all 
grades.  About  fifty  have  filled  professorships  in  Virginia,  and 
somewhat  over  one  hundred  elsewhere.  The  number  of  pri- 
vate teachers  cannot  be  easily  reckoned. 

VI.   PLACE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE 

COMMONWEALTH. 

This  institution  was  certainly  designed  by  its  founder  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  system.,  as  a  necessary  part  thereof.  He  held  the 
Prussian  idea,  that  the  function  of  the  University  ought  to  be 
"  to  concentrate  the  intellectual  rays,  and  to  send  back  the  in- 
tensified light  over  the  land."  In  that  country  the  acutest  his- 
torians do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  resurrection  of  Prussia, 
from  the  profound  depths  of  humiliation  into  which  it  was 
plunged  during  the  wars,  consequent  upon  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1790,  to  the  resolute  institution  by  her  statesmen,  of  a 
thorough  education  for  the  whole  people,  by  an  all-pervading  com- 
mon school  system,  which  carried  the  spelling  book  and  the 
multiplication  table  to  every  hut,  by  high  schools  and  colleges 
of  a  learned  character,  and  by  universities  of  the  loftiest  aim. 
One  of  her  sons  thus  eloquently  describes  the  result : — "  That 
maimed  kingdom  rose,  and  became  on  a  sudden  one  of  the 
leading  powers  in  the  greatest  military  struggle  on  record,  call- 
ing for  unheard  of  national  efforts,  and  that  great  system  of 
education  which  rests  like  a  high  and  long  arch  on  the  two  but- 
tresses,  the  common  school  and  the  University,  seemed  well,  and 
proved  eflicient  in  the  hour  of  highest  national  need." 

Upon  this  point  the  lifelong  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  were 
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to  upwards  of  $600,000 — an  investment  which  will  virtually 
oblige  the  Commonwealth  to  maintain  the  institution  under  all 
circumstances,  in  an  efficient  state,  seeing  that  in  the  nature  of 
things,  this  large  amount  of  property  cannot  be  diverted  from 
its  intended  application,  without  the  samfice  of  some  fowr  JUfh  sqf 
its  cost  To  this  Jixed  capital  must  be  added  the  other  sums  of 
money  which  the  public  treasury  has  expended  upon  the  Uni- 
versity. The  total,  including  the  foregoing  sum  of  1600,000, 
is  somewhat  over  $1,000,000,  say  $,1,050,000,  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  charge  against  the  institution.  Let  us  look  now  on 
the  credit  side. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  H,  Rice^  one  of  the  most  distinguished  divines, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  Virginia,  not  unfruitful  in 
great  men,  has  ever  produced,  publicly  declared  in  1819,  that 
*'/m  years  before^  he  had  made  extensive  enquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  ascertained  to  his  conviction^  that  the  amount  of 
money  annually  carried  from  Virginia,  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion alone,  exceeded  $!250,OOO,  and  since  that  period  it  had 
been  greater."  Mr.  Jefferson  estimated  the  amount  at  $300,000. 
This  large  sum  the  University,  from  the  commencement  of  its 
operations  in  1825,  has  well-nigh  wholly  saved,  and  retained 
within  the  State,  by  its  own  good  teachings,  and  by  the  reform 
which  it  inaugurated  in  the  other  institutions  for  education  of 
every  grade.  But  furthermore,  in  consequence  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  educational  advantages  which  for  many  years  have 
brought  large  numbers  of  youth  of  both  sexes  to  Virginia  to  be 
educated,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  has  been  thus  intro 
duced  into  the  State,  annvally,  not  less  than  $200,000.  Indeed, 
of  late  years  it  has  been  a  much  larger  sum.  Some  of  the 
friends  of  the  University  claim  that  the  whole  of  this  aggregate 
amount  of  $600,000  a  year  should  in  one  sense  be  credited  to 
the  University,  in  consideration  of  the  potent  educational  influ- 
ence which  originated  with  it.  But  if  there  be  imputed  to  the 
University  only  $300,000  of  this  annual  gain,  the  total  to  the 
State  is  the  vast  sum  of  $14,000^000,  against  something  over 
$1,000,000  outlay. 

Nor  is  this  all.     Every  student  who  has  entered  the  univer- 
sity from  abroad,  has  paid  direetly  towards  its  maintenance^  $100, 
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or  more,  and  as  there  have  been  of  such  foreign  matriculates, 
6,271,  the  amount  from  this  source  is  $527,100,  which  the  Com- 
monwealth has  gathered  from  strangers,  towards  the  support  of 
her  university. 

Again,  the  Commonwealth  being  the  exclusive  proprietor  of 
the  university,  all  donations  bestowed  upon  it  bebng  to  her^  and 
these,  in  money  alone,  besides  considerable  values  otherwise, 
swell  up  in  the  aggregate,  to  upwards  of  $850,000 ;  and  it  is 
understood  that  other  liberal  contributions  are  contemplated,  in 
other  States  as  well  as  in  this. 

Even  in  the  pecuniary  aspect  then  (the  narrowest  in  which  it 
can  be  viewed),  the  Commonwealth  seems  to  have  been  an  im- 
mense gainer  by  the  enterprise  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  university;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  it  has  acquired  by 
means  of  it,  a  vast  prestige  and  influence,  and  has  become  the 
great  dispenser  of  education,  intellectual  and  moral,  to  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  of  the  South  and  West. 


VIRGINIA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  give  equally  discriminating  and  well 
considered  notices  of  both  our  State  institutions;  but  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  Three  days  before  the  arrival  of 
my  last  hour  of  preparation,  seeing  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
prepare  a  notice  of  the  Military  Institute  at  all  worthy  of  the 
subject,  I  invoked  the  efficient  aid  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wm.  Jones, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  general  competency,  is  familiar  with  the 
history  and  working  of  the  institution.  He  has  most  kindly 
supplied  the  following  pointed  sketch: 

"  The  Virginia  Military  Institute  was  organized  in  1889  as  a 
State  military  and  scientific  school,  upon  the  basis  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

**  Having  been  in  successftil  operation  for  88  years,  it  has 
turned  out  upwards  of  700  graduates,  and  many  others  who 
have  taken  only  a  partial  course,  who  fill  every  position  of  ho- 
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nor  and  trust,  and  have  proven  by  their  successes  in  life  the 
great  value  of  the  institution. 

"  There,  have  been  altogether  upwards  of  8,000  matricnlates, 
of  whom  upwards  of  600  have  been  Sta.ie  cadets. 

"  During  the  *  war  between  the  States,'  the  Institute  rendered 
a  service  to  Virginia,  which  is  best  attested  by  the  feet  that 
three  of  its  professors  (Lieut.  Gen. '  Stonewall '  Jackson,  Major 
Gen.  R.  E.  Rhodes,  and  Col.  S.  Crutchfield),  two  of  its  assis- 
tant professors  (Capt.  W.  H.  Morgan,  and  Lt,  L.  Crittenden), 
and  125  of  its  alumni,  were  slaiu  in  battle,  and  350  others 
maimed. 

"  Before  and  since  the  war  it  has  annually  sent  out  a  corps  of 
teachers,  engineers,  and  practical  business  men,  who  have  ren- 
dered service  of  incalculable  value  in  developing  the  resources 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  building  up  her  waste  places. 

"  The  State  has  been  giving  the  Institute  an  annuity  of 
$15,000;  but  a  very  simple  calculation  will  show  that  this  has 
been  more  than  paid  back. 

"  1.  The  Institute  has  received  each  year, /ree  o/ aff  charge  for 
board  or  tuition^  fifty  State  cadets.  The  charge  for  board  and 
tuition  before  the  war  was  $275 ;  since  the  war  $350 ;  so  that 
the  support  of  State  students,  who  are  required  to  teach  two 
years  in  Virginia  after  leaving  the  Institute,  hsLS  fully  absorbed 
the  annuity  granted  by  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  State  has 
simply  annually  educated  fifty  of  her  most  deserving  sons,  who 
have  repaid  her  by  teaching  others. 

"2.  The  Institute  now  annually  draws  from  other  States 
about  230  cadets,  and  it  is  estimated  that  these  expend  in  the 
State,  for  board,  tuition,  clothing,  travelling  expenses,  Ac,  at 
least  $230,000  each  year.  Add  to  this  the  amount  spent  by 
friends  who  come  on  to  visit  these  230  cadets,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Institute  is  a  most  important  source  of  revenue  to 
Virginia. 

**  3.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  most  valuable 
SUtte  property  was  utterly  destroyed  in  1864  by  the  torch  of  the 
invader,  and  that  it  has  been  restored  to  more  than  its  former 
value  loithovt  costing  the  State  a  dollar. 

**  The  report  of  the  able  and  indefatigable  Superintendent, 
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General  F.  H.  Smith,  for  1872,  details  how  the  professors  nobly 
relinquished  one-third  of  their  salaries,  and  how  the  Institute 
borrowed  money  and  struggled  through  difficulties  until,  at  a 
total  expenditure  of  $200,000,  it  has  been  fully  restored  and 
reestablished,  and  'all  this  has  been  done  f(yr  the  State  by  this 
State  institution  without  involving  the  demand  of  one  dollar 
upon  the  treasury  of  the  State.' 

"  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  a  mere  sordid  view  of  the  matter 
demands  that  Virginia  shall  look  to  her  pecuniary  interests  by 
cherishing  and  sustaining  her  Military  Institute.  But  when  we 
look  at  higher  considerations — such  as  the  obligation  of  the 
State  to  educate  her  sons,  the  need  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  teachers  annually  sent  out  by  the  Institute,  the 
important  work  which  her  alumni  are  doing  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  State,  &c. — ^we  cannot  see  how  the  obligation 
of  the  State  to  sustain  liberally  this  important  link  in  her  educa- 
tional system  can  be  for  a  moment  a  question  of  debate." 

The  first  professor  appointed  for  the  Military  Institute  was 
Col.  J.  T.  L.  Preston,  who  had  been  the  first  to  advocate  pub- 
licly the  conversion  of  the  arsenal  guard  into  a  school.  He  and 
his  two  colleagues  who  constituted  the  original  corps  of  profes- 
sors have  been  serving  the  State  and  their  generation  steadily 
for  33  years  in  this  line  of  duty,  and  are  still  laboring  with 
undiminished  vigor.  That  the  school  was  fortunate  ia  its  first 
professors  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  its  history,  which  records  a 
success  as  great  as  that  of  the  State  University,  and  accom- 
plished under  greater  difficulties.  An  unusually  strong  reli- 
gions influence  has  pervaded  this  institution  during  its  whole 
career:  a  fact  which  is  here  mentioned  because  it  afibrds  ano- 
ther illustration  of  what  has  been  repeatedly  said,  viz:  that  the 
schools  of  a  Christian  people  must  and  will  be  Christian  in  their 
character,  whether  supported  by  Church  or  State.  I  was  told 
by  Judge  Lomax  some  years  ago,  that  when  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Virginia,  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  faculty 
of  seven,  wlio  pretended  to  have  any  sort  of  faith  in  Christian- 
ity. Under  the  influence  of  public  s.entiment  a  change  in  the 
right  direction  came  about;  and  now  where  can  be  found  two 
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bodies  of  more  truly  Christian  secular  educators  than   those 
composing  the  large  faculties  of  our  two  State  institutions ! 

Without  ever  having  had  the  opportunity  to  study  carefully 
the  academical  structure  of  the  Military  Institute,  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  it  as  polytechnic  in  its  tendency  with  the  mili- 
tary feature  predominant;  and  as  embodying  the  prescriptive 
as  distinguished  from  the  elective  system  of  instruction,  and 
the  authoritative  as  distinguished  from  the  voluntary  method  of 
discipline.  There  is  much  which  may  justly  be  said  in  favor  of 
these  peculiarities.  The  question  between  the  curriculum  and 
the  system  of  choice  by  the  pupil  has  by  no  means  received  ita 
final  adjustment.  Nor  has  the  subject  of  discipline  yet  been 
made  clear. 

I  find  but  one  satisfactory  doctrine  in  reference  to  the  many 
difficulties  and  contrarieties  of  sentiment  which  prevail  in  ref 
erence  to  educational  methods,  which  is — that  those  diversities 
are  inherent,  and  that  the  great  error  of  educators  has  been  in 
seeking  to  settle  such  questions  upon  abstract  principles,  in- 
stead of  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  diversities  in  human  char- 
acter and  aims  forbid  uniformity  of  educational  methods,  and 
that  we  should  construct  systems  of  education  as  we  do  houses, 
not  according  to  architectural  esthetics,  but  according  to  the 
several  objects,  and  means,  and  wishes  of  tho%e  for  whose  use 
the  bouses  are  to  be  built.  And  whilst  a  broad  and  enlightened 
mind  might  possibly  be  able  to  determine  which  form  produces 
the  highest  individual  result,  the  same  mind  might  in  the  larger 
view  be  able  to  see  a  grander  totality  of  result  from  the  com- 
bined influence  of  a  variety  of  unequal  methods  than  from  the 
operation  of  any  single  method,  even  though  that  should  be 
best  of  all.  It  may  be  truthfully  affirmed  also,  that  there  is, 
and  can  be,  no  single  organization  or  method  which  combines 
aU  advantages  sought  in  education.  It  is  for  society  to  be  pro- 
vided with  all  approved  forms,  and  for  parents  to  select  the  form 
best  suited  to  their  aims  or  to  the  idiosyncracies  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  Military  Institute  tends  to  produce  a  type  of  character 
which  is  among  the  most  admirable  and  useful  forms  of  man- 
hood;   the  accomplished,  polite,  prompt,  practical,  laborious. 
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brave,  self-reliant  and  self-sacrificing  man.  The  system  is 
necessarily  formal  and  objective.  Its  cast  indicates  its 
probable  destiny  as  a  polytechnic  university;  which  is  an 
essential  feature  in  a  complete  scheme  of  education.  Its  disci- 
pline is  valuable  in  tending  to  correct  that  neglect  of  personal 
details  and  that  precocious  individualism  which  are  far  too  com- 
mon. Its  military  feature  is  by  no  means  superfluous.  The 
science  and  art  of  war  constitute  a  great  study,  which  the  im- 
perfections of  human  nature  render  indispensable.  And 
whilst  it  need  not  be  made  prominent  in  a  vast  and  isolated 
nation  like  ours,  as  seems  to  be  necessary  among  the  cramped 
nations  of  Europe,  it  is  extremely  important  to  allow  it  a  place 
among  the  educational  provisions  of  every  people ;  so  that  in 
those  exigencies  which  may  arise  in  any  one  of  a  thousand 
forms,  there  may  be  a  class  of  men  already  trained  as  military 
organizers  and  leaders  of  the  people. 

Military  education  is  a  conservative  influence.  Trained 
soldiers  respect  the  rights  of  others  as  scrupulously  as  they 
maintain  their  own.  They  are  taught  to  control  passion  and  be 
governed  by  prudence,  law,  and  rightful  authority.  They  know 
better  than  others  how  calamitous  war  is,  and  how  much  to  be 
preferred  are  the  arts  of  peace.  Hence  they  are  fitted  to  re- 
strain as  well  as  guide  the  people  in  times  of  excitement. 

The  soldier's  ideal  is  a  very  noble  one.  Professionally,  he  is 
a  man  set  apart  for  the  service  of  his  country.  He  is  a  stranger 
to  the  petty  schemes  and  sordid  motives  which  are  so  common 
in  civil  life.  He  must  not  yield  himself  to  his  private  interests 
and  attachments,  as  civilians  may ;  but  must  ever  feel  that  he 
is  not  his  own,  and  that  every  power,  every  moment,  yea,  life 
itself,  is  subject  to  the  instant  call  of  public  duty.  In  peace, 
his  occupations  are  chiefly  scientifically  practical  for  public 
uses;  in  war  he  is  a  man  to  whom  all  eyes  and  hearts  are 
turned,  and  in  whom  his  country  reposes  her  highest  confi- 
dence. On  him  is  suspended  all  that  is  precious;  firom  him  is 
expected  a  devotion  which  knows  no  bounds. 

The  contemplation  of  such  an  ideil,  and  the  effort  to  realize 
it,  tend  to  draw  the  soul  out  of  self,  and  to  inspire  it  with  noble 
sentiments;  to  cultivate  courage,  self-control,  faithfulness,  and 
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the  most  devoted  patriotism.  And  the  style  of  education  and 
intimate  associations  of  a  soldier  with  his  fellows,  cultivate  the 
gentler  as  well  as  the  sterner  virtues. 

The  admiration  which  is  felt  for  the  true  soldier  comes  not 
only  from  military  pomp  and  heroic  deeds,  but  also  from  his 
attractive  virtues ;  and  above  all,  from  his  splendid  self-abnega- 
tion !  Here  do  we  find  the  principle  on  which  all  noble  char- 
acters are  brought  into  one  and  the  same  category :  the  aaerifiee 
of  self  for  the  public  good! 

APOLOGY. 

This  report,  although  falling  short  by  several  hundred  pages 
of  the  dimensions  of  many  other  State  educational  reports,  is 
more  bulky  than  is  ordinarily  needed ;  but  a  conjunction  of  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  require  the  exposition  of  many  great 
topics  just  at  this  time.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  is  it  need- 
ful, to  print  every  year  the  school  statistics  with  that  fulness 
of  detail  which  characterizes  this  year's  report  Whilst  the 
official  records  will  continue  the  same,  the  printed  report  neeJ 
usually  contain  nothing  more  than  the  county  aggregates. 

W.  H.  RUPPNER, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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OUTLINE 

OP 

GRADED  COURSE  OF   STUDIES 

IN   THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  RICHMOND. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Alphabet  Class. — Alphabet  from  blackboard  or  chart ;  alphabet  to 
be  taught  by  word  method. 

Number. — Counting  and  adding  by  ones  to  100,  and  twos  and  threes 
to  60,  either  on  numeral  frame  or  oy  counting  other  objects. 

Arabic  figures,  from  1  to  100,  to  be  read  at  sight. 

Printing  letters,  on  slate. 

CoLOE. — The  six  principal  colors,  by  means  of  cards. 

Object  Lessons. — Simple  forms,  as  square,  oblong,  ring,  ball,  cylin- 
der ;  also  the  terms  straignt,  crooked,  square  corner,  round  corner. 

Primee  Classes. — Spelling  and  reading  from  blackboard,  charts  and 
primer ;  the  meaning  of  words  to  be  made  plain  by  conversation  with 
the  children  about  them. 

Arabic  fimcr €8. — Writing  numbers  on  slate  as  far  as  100. 

Roman  ^hcmbers, — I,  V  and  X,  with  their  combinations  to  XXXIX. 

Printing  words  and  copying  figures  from  blackboard. 

Simple  elementary  sounds  of  letters  for  training  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing and  of  speech. 

Object  Lessons. — Common  objects  to  be  shown,  and  the  most  obvious 
parts  and  qualities  to  be  observed  by  the  children.  Add  in  Forms,  the 
triangle,  cube  and  the  term  curved. 

Parts  of  the  human  body  and  of  familiar  animals. 

Vocal  Music. 

N.  B. — The  exercises  in  this  grade  should  not  be  continued  upon  the 
same  subject,  longer  than  fifteen  minutes  at  one  time. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Rbading  in  First  Reader.— The  children  should  tell  what  they 
have  been  reading  about  in  their  lessons. 
17 
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Punctuation. — Names  and  uses  of  the  period,  qaestion  mark,  aod 
wonder  mark. 

The  Meaning  of  simple  words  to  be  shown,  chiefly  by  their  use  in 
short  sentences  or  phrases. 

Elementary  sounds  continued ;  the  children  to  recognize  and  make 
the  principal  vowel  sounds  in  monosyllables. 

Spelling  words  from  the  reading  lessons ;  also  other  words  familiar  to 
children. 

Slate  Writing. 

RoTnan  Numbers. — I,  V,  X,  L  and  their  combinations  to  LXXXIX. 

Arabic  figures, — Numbers  of  three  figures  (to  999,)  to  be  read  at 
sight  without  numeration ;  also  to  be  written  on  slates. 

I^UMBERS. — Counting  and  adding  by  threes,  fours  and  fives,  to  100; 
also  subtracting  twos,  threes,  fours  and  fives,  from  numbers  below  10. 

Object  Lessons. — Review  previous  forms,  and  add  circle,  semi-circle, 
crescent,  oval,  sphere,  hemisphere,  cone,  spiral  and  wave  lines ;  also 
position  of  lines,  as  slanting,  norizontal  and  vertical. 

Color. — The  children  to  point  out  the  six  principal  colors  in  oolor 
cards,  articles  of  dress,  flowers,  &c. 

Animals, — Parts  and  uses  of  the  human  body,  and  of  familiar  ani- 
mals. 

N.  B. — The  exercises  of  this  grade  should  not  be  continued  upon  the 
same  subject  longer  than  twenty  minutes  at  one  time. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Reading  in  Second  Reader. — The  children  to  tell  in  their  own  lan- 
guage what  they  have  been  reading  about. 

Punctuation, — Add  to  previous  instruction  the  comma  and  hyphen, 
and  their  uses. 

The  meaning  of  words  to  be  given,  chiefly  by  their  use  in  phrases,  or 
short  sentences. 

Elementary  sounds  with  exercises  in  making  the  sounds  of  letters  in 
words  of  one  syllable,  to  give  flexibility  to  the  vocal  organs. 

Spelling  words  from  reading  lessons,  and  other  familiar  words.  Exer- 
cises in  pronunciation  in  words  of  one,  two  and  three  syllables,  and 
silent  letters  mentioned. 

SkUe  Writing. — The  letters  of  the  small  alphabet  to  be  taught  in  the 
order  of  their  simplicity,  n,  m,  and  c.     Short  words  without  capitals. 

Attention  to  be  given  to  writing  plain  and  neat  Arabic  figures. 

Roman  numbers,  through  I,  "V7  X,  L  and  C,  and  their  combinations 
below  100. 

Arithmetic, — ^Numeration  commenced ;  reading  and  writing  of  num- 
bers through  six  places  (100,000.) 

Addition  on  slates  of  single  columns  of  ten  figures. 

Menial  Arithmetic. — Simple  practical  questions  in  addition.  Adding 
by  sixes,  sevens,  eights,  nines  and  tens  to  100 ;  also  subtracting  twos, 
threes,  fours  and  fives,  from  numbers  below  20. 

MuUiplicaiion  Table,  commenced  and  continued  through  6  times  12. 

Oral  Drilb^  for  rapid  combination  of  numbers. 
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Object  Lessons. — Review  previous  instructions,  and  in  Form  add 
parallel  and  perpendicular  lines,  angles,  circumference,  and  diameter ; 
also  simple  forms  to  be  described  by  the  teacher,  and  named  by  the 
pupils,  from  the  description. 

Color. — Add  distinction  of  Primary  and  Secondary.  ^ 

Gomparative  Size,  with  the  terms  large  and  small,  thick  and  thin, 
wide  and  narrow,  deep  and  shallow,  tall  and  short. 

Animals. — Coverings  of  familiar  animals ;  how  they  move ;  name 
sounds  they  make ;  their  food.  Those  used  for  food  ;  what  their  flesh 
is  called ;  what  their  young  are  called  ;  wild  and  tame  animals. 

Place  and  Direction. — The  location  and  direction  of  the  most  promi- 
nent objects,  and  of  the  principal  places  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity; 
the  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  use  of  maps. 

Oeograpky, — Primary  Geography,  with  definitions  relating  to  the 
forms  of  land  and  water,  from  outline  maps ;  the  location  of  the  princi- 
pal countries  of  the  world,  by  means  of  a  globe  or  hemisphere  maps, 
and  by  associations  with  their  most  familiar  aniipals,  productions  and 
inhabitants. 

Manners  and  Morals. — Instruction  to  be  given  in  Manners  and  Mo- 
rals, and  illustrated  by  means  of  the  incidents  of  school  and  home. 

N.  B. — The  exercises  of  this  class,  upon  a  single  subject,  should  not 
exceed  thirty  minutes  at  one  time. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Reading  in  the  last  half  of  a  Second  Reader,  or  the  first  half  of  a 
Third  Reader — the  children  to  tell,  in  their  own  language,  the  substance 
of  the  lesson. 

Punctuaiion. — Add  to  previous  instruction  apostrophe  and  quotation 
marks,  and  their  uses — uses  of  the  punctuation  marks  in  the  reading 
lesson. 

Elementary  Sounds  in  words  of  one  syllable  to  be  given,  and  silent 
letters  mentioned. 

Spelling  Words  in  reading  lesson,  giving  their  meaning,  chiefly  by 
their  use  in  short  sentences. 

Slate  Writing. — The  capital  letters  in  the  order  of  their  simplicity, 
and  short  words  with  capitals ;  short  sentences  with  period  and  question 
mark.     Simple  lessons  in  Drawing. 

Attention  to  be  given  to  writing  plain  and  neat  Arabic  figures. 

Poman  Numbers, — Their  combinations  extended  to  200. 

Writing  in  Copy  Boohs,  half  an  hour  each  day. 

Arithmetic. — Numeration  through  nine  places ;  also  writing  numbers 
through  100,000,000;  addition  and  subtraction,  with  practical  examples; 
multiplication,  with  multipliers  of  one  figure,  from  2  to  9  inclusive. 
"Walton's  Arithmetical  Tables. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  in  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication,  with 
practical  questions. 

Oral  Ihills  for  rapid  combination  of  numbers. 

Multiplication  Table  complete  throu{db  12  times  12. 

Object  Lss^on^. — BevlQW  topics  of  th9  Fourth  Grade,  and  in  Form 
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add  pentagon,  hexagon,  heptagon,  octagon,  arc,  radius ;  also  deecriptioQ 
of  forms  and  objects  by  their  shape,  to  oe  given  by  the  pupils. 

Size. — Measure  from  one  inch  to  one  yard,  with  exercise  in  judging  of 
these  lengths. 

Animals, — Their  habits,  and  the  adaptation  of  their  structure  to  fcheir 
habito. 

Qualities,  illustrate  the  qualities  elastic,  flexible,  liquid,  solid,  combus- 
tible, absorbent. 

Geooraphy. — Primary  Geography,  including  the  general  outlines, 
with  definitions  and  illustrations,  by  means  of  the  globes,  of  the  form, 
magnitude,  and  motions  of  the  earth. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Reading  in  a  Third  Reader,  with  a  review  of  punctuation,  with  exei^ 
cises  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson,  and  definition  of  the  words  in 
the  lesson. 

Spelling. — From  the  Spelling  Book ;  requiring  pupils  to  use  easy 
words  in  the  construction  of  sentences ;  also  exercises  in  writing  words 
and  short  sentences  from  dictation. 

Arithmetict— Addition  and  Subtraction  reviewed ;  through  Multi- 
plication ;  Numeration  concluded.     Walton's  Arithmetical  Tables. 

Mental  Ardhmetic,  through  Multiplication,  with  practical  questions 
in  each  of  the  rules. 

Oral  Drills  for  rapid  combination  of  numbers. 

Multiplication  Table  reviewed,  and  the  Division  Table  taught  in  con- 
nection with  the  review. 

Gomtmm  Tables;  U.  S.  Money;  Time;  Dry  Measure  and  Weighty 
(Avoirdupois) — taught  by  illustrations  from  the  pupils'  experience  in 
their  use. 

Object  Lessons. — Review  the  topics  of  Third  Grade,  and  add  Ih- 
saiptions  of  Objects  by  their  shape,  color,  and  most  obvious  qualities. 

Qualities. — Illustrate  the  qualities,  soluble,  fusible,  fibrous,  pungent, 
astringent,  odorous,  fragrant. 

Primary  Geography. — Outlines  of  North  America,  including  the 
United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  with  the  descriptive  Geography  of 
those  countries ;  elementary  definitions  and  illustrations  continuea,  with 
the  addition  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  zones. 

Weekly  reviews. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Reading  in  last  half  of  a  Third  Reader,  or  first  half  of  a  Fourth 
Reader,  with  a  review  of  punctuation. 

Spelling  front  Dictation,  words  and  short  familiar  sentences,  orally, 
and  by  writing  on  slate. 

ElemerUary  Sounds  of  words  in  common  use,  with  exercises  to  cor- 
rect indistinct  enunciation. 

Slate  Writing. — Capitals,  words  and  short  sentences,  from  dicta- 
lion  ;  with  name  of  pupil  and  date. 

Writing  in  Copy  Books,  half  an  hour  each  day. 
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Arithmetic. — Addition  and  Subtraction  reviewed^  Multiplication, 
with  multipliers  of  fmir  figures ;  Division,  with,  divisors  from  1  to  25 ; 
with  practical  examples  in  each  of  the  rules. 

Walton's  Arithmetical  Tables. 

Roman  Numbers  through  C.  D  and  M. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  through  division,  with  practical  questions. 

Oral  Drills,  for  rapid  combination  of  numbers. 

Multiplication  and  Division  Tables  reviewed. 

Tables. — Those  of  the  Second  Grade  reviewed,  with  Liquid,  Long, 
Cloth  and  Surface  Measure  added ;  also  a  Miscellaneous  Table. 

Object  Lessons. — Review  the  topics  of  the  Second  Grade. 

Classification  of  Natural  Objects,  as  Mineral,  Animal  and  Vegetable. 

Oeography  of  the  United  j&aies,  in  detail,  with  a  brief  description  of 
each  State  and  Territory — special  attention  to  Vircinia,  its  surface,  soil, 
climate,  productions,  and  location  of  prominent  cities  and  towns. 

English  Qrammar,  commenced  and  taught  orally ;  to  include  the 
analysis  and  construction  of  very  simple  sentences,  and  a  distinction  of 
the  parts  of  speech  found  in  the  same ;  also  exercises  to  correct  common 
errors  in  speech. 

Noun,  Article,  Adjective  and  Verb. 

Weekly  reviews. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Reading  of  the  grade  of  a  Fourth  Reader,  with  a  review  of  Punctu- 
ation, Roman  Numbers  and  Elementary  Sounds ;  and  with  exercises  on 
the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson. 

Spelhng,  from  the  reading  lessons,  with  miscellaneous  words,  and 
words  derived  therefrom ;  also  exercises  in  writing  words  and  short  sen- 
tences from  dictation. 

Definitions,  from  reading  lessons  to  teach  the  meaning  of  words,  with 
illustrations  by  forming  sentences. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  as  far  as  Written  Arithmetic,  to  include  exercises 
in  the  analysis  of  operations  and  examples,  and  in  rapid  calculation 
without  analysis. 

Written  Arithmetic,  through  the  simple  rules.  Federal  Money  and 
Factoring,  with  practical  examples. 

Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  die,  reviewed,  with  practical  illustra- 
tions and  simple  applications. 

Geography,  local  and  descriptive,  through  South  America  and  Asia ; 
the  topics  of  preceding  grades  to  be  occasionally  reviewed  in  outline. 

English  Grammar,  commenced  with  use  of  text  book,  to  include  the 
analysis,  parsing  and  construction  of  simple  sentences,  and  with  such 
definitions  onl^  as  pertain  to  the  parts  of  tne  subjects  studied. 

History  of  the  United  States. — The  early  discoveries,  and  out- 
lines 6f  Colonial  History  to  1753. 
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CoMPOSiTiON.-^elect  simple  subjects,  familiar  to  the  pupils ;  short 
compositions  on  slate,  under  the  inspection  of  the  teacher. 
Oral  Ynsiruction^  in  the  uses  and  qualities  of  familiar  objects. 
Weekly  reviews. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Reading,  of  the  grade  of  a  Fourth  Reader,  (latter  half,)  with  parti- 
cular attention  to  emphasis,  intonations,  and  naturalness  of  expression. 

Spellina  and  Definitiona,  as  in  preceding  grades. 

Mtritat  Arithmetic,  as  far  as  written,  with  a  review  of  the  preceding 
grades. 

Written  Aeithmetic. — Through  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions, 
with  practical  applications. 

Oeography,  local  and  descriptive,  through  Asia  and  Africa.  Review 
the  topics  of  the  preceding  Grade. 

JEJnglish  Orarmruir^  continued,  with  the  analysis  and  parsing  of  eaej 
complex  and  compound  sentences. 

Composition.— Short  compositions  on  the  slate,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  teacher. 

Eisixyry  of  the  United  States,  from  1753  to  1789. 

Oral  instruction  continued,  as  in  preceding  grades. 

Weekly  reviews. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Reading  of  the  grade  of  a  Fifth  Reader. 

Si  eUmg,  from  the  reading  lessons,  with  exercises  in  vnriting  miscella- 
neous words  and  sentences. 

Etymology. — Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  as  far  as  written.. 

Written  Arithmetic,  through  Denominate  Numbers,  Proportion,  Pei^ 
centage  and  Interest. 

English  Grammar. — Definition  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  with 
analysis,  parsing  and  correction  of  false  syntax. 

EisUyry  of  the   United  States,  to  1817. 

Oeogravhy,  local  and  descriptive,  through  Oceanica.  Review  topics 
of  preceding  Grade. 

Oral  Instruction  continued  as  in  preceding  Grades,  with  the  simple 
outlines  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Weekly  reviews. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Reading,  SpeJMng  and  Etymology,  continued. 
Written  Arithmetic. — Through  Square  and  Cube  root. 
Mental  Arithmetic. — As  far  as  written. 
English  Orammar,  with  analysis  and  composition. 
History  of  the  United  States,  completed. 

Geography. — (Jeneral  review  of  the  subject.  Outlines  of  Physical 
Geography. 
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Penmanship  and  Cbmpoaition  shall  be  taught  in  e^h  of  the  above 
Grades. 

Drawing  may  be  taught. 

ADVANCED  GRAMMAR. 

Reading,  Spelling  and  Etymology,  continued. 

Menial  and  Written  Arithmetic,  reviewed  and  continued,  through  the 
Arithmetic. 

Algebra, 

English  Orammar  continued,  with  analysis,  parsing  and  correction 
of  false  syntax. 

Natural  Philhsophy, 

Physical  Oeography, 

Composition,  ^ 

Latin,  as  the  Principal  may  decide. 

Eisiory  of  England, 

General  History. — The  outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modem,  or  both, 
in  accordance  with  the  time  and  opportunities  of  the  pupil's. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  PROMOTION. 

Every  examination  for  promotion  to  a  higher  grade,  shall  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  thorough  review  of  all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  Grade 
from  which  the  promotion  is  made. 


MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

On  the  last  Friday  of  each  month,  there  shall  be  in  every  class  of 
each  course  a  review,  in  outline,  of  all  the  studies  of  the  previous 
month,  at  which  review  all  text  books  shall  be  laid  aside  by  teachers 
and  pupils. 
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LYNCHBURG  GRADED  COURSE. 


It  waa  intended  to  insert  this  excellent  course,  but  owing  to  the 
unexpected  size  of  this  report,  it  seems  necessary  to  omit  it.  It  19 
arranged  with  the  same  system  and  thoroughness  as  the  Richmond 
course,  and  is  very  similar  to  it, — ^indeed,  all  graded  courses  must 
bear  a  close  relation  to  each  other  where  the  number  of  grades  is 
the  same.  Persons  desiring  to  see  the  Lynchburg  course  can  no 
doubt  obtain  copies  from  Superintendent  Riggers. 
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